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STEAM COMMUNICATION Wf*TH INDIA.* 


Dr. Lardr^r lias addressed Lord Melbourne on the scheme of 
Steam Communication by the Red Sea in a Jetter containing 1 
many valuable remarks and propositions for the furfher&ce of 
this much wished for object. From the mass of small pamphlets 
which have, from time to time, been issued by various interested** 
parties, this writer has collected all the best arguments and 
observations bearing on the question, and h£ has^ woven thejn 
amongst reasonings and plans of his own, impressed with ex- 
tensive knowledge of the subject, and ability to cope with it in 
its most difficult bearings. If any thing will bring* # the Steam 
Comri/unication project before the Ministry in a favorable light, 
it must be Dr. Lardner’s intelligent letter, whose pages are not 
only o?* Mpied with a general view of the question, but alflfS vjpth 
plans involving its every minutiae. The capabilities of certain 
routes are shewn by lithographic charts; and with regard to 
Steam vessels, some singularly interesting particulars are given- 
of their machinery calculated to enlighten many to the fact 
that there are more obstacles in the way of their favorite ftfCfiP 
sure of Steam Communication with India than they may dream 
o 1, although by tho assistance of so scientific a pilot as Dr. 
Lardner, the breakers might bo escaped at the expense of some 
outlay of physical and monetary strength? Just such an advo-* 
cate us Dr. Lardner was wanted, for of a surety, save the enthu- * 
siastio and energetic ^Waghoft, the friends of the Steam 
Communication scheme, do not possess amongst them -fc man 
whose views extend beyond a superficial acquaintance with 
the project and a blind acquiescence in its feasibility. f* 

Dr. Lardner recommends Government to manage as well as 
sanction the project He would have it solely conducted on 
one principle, and by no means to be sub-conducted under 
private interests. To make it indeed a great public benefit, Itnd 
a Leviathan instrument to forward commercial i ft te rests, and u 
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afford the necessary seej^jty to property, Government must 
needs, hold out an open ii*nd to this measure. Government 
will of course find a sufficiency of assistance as respects money 
in a number of commercial men, .adtocat* of the scheme. If 
f we were required to adduce other arguments in favor of aSte^i 
Communication with India, wo have only to poinQto the present 
pressure in the money market, which would be greatly lessened 
were the above project fulfilled, and the sixteen tfiou&and miles 
hence to India .educed to six thousand, whilst. Father Time 
would only be drawn upon for six weeks instead of as hitherto 
five months of his commodity. 

Wo extract in full Dr. Lardncr’s plan of communication via 
the Red Sea with India. Our readers will find the account as 
•amusing 1 as it is decidedly instructive : — 

“ i shall advice at once the adoption of steam ships of a 
thousand ions burthen, and two hundred and fifty horse power. 
One of these should be appropriated to the passage between 
Calcutta and Point de Galle, touching at Madras; a second 
shoidd perform the stage between Point de Galle anjJ^ocotra; 
a third between Ronfbay and Socotra ; a fourth between 
Socotra and Camaran ; and a fifth between Camaran and Suez, 
torching at Kosseir. These vessels should be built of the same 
magnitude, — upon the sumo model, — and should correspond to 
w~-h oilier, with the last degree of precision, in every particular, 
nautical and mechanical ; so that any part of 011 c would admit 
of being interchanged for a similar part of another. 'Thus, any 
part of the machinery or stores, for any One of these vessels, 
would be fitted for any other. The berths and other con- 
veniences provided for passengers would precisely correspond. 
The first steamer would conVey its freight from Calcutta to 
^Madras: it would there take in the Madras passeTigers and 
despatches, and convey the whole to Point de Galle In 
average weather, the tune from Calcutta to Madras (7(5-3 miles) 
VwouUi be four days ; and the time from Madras to Point de 
Galle (530 miles) would be three days ; and allowing a day 
at Madras, the lime of the passage from Calcutta to Point 
Galle, would ho eight day^. The first steamer would there 
transfer its contents to the second, and would rest for the 
purpose «*f cleaning the boilers, machinery, &c. The second 
steamer receiving in addition to the passengers and despatches 
from Calcutta and Madras, those of Ceylon, would proceed to 
Socotra; jmd, except in the southrwest monsoon, would make 
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• . • 
the passage in eight aftd-a-half cfeys. At Socotra she would 

meet the steamer plying between Bombay and that place. 
This latter voyara (1,210 miles) would, except in the mon- 
soon, be performed in six days. l } or ♦his stage a steamer of less 
^power and tonnage than that which wc h^ve mentioned, would 
perhaps be^uflicient, the number of passengers and despatches 
to and fronj Bombay bei tg less in a considerable proportion 
than the oiner ports of India. But a convenience would be 
obtained from uniformity in all the steam ships w4iich ’would 
more than counterbalance any increased expense which would 
ar^e from the greater size and power of the Bombay steamer. 
Independently of this, another material advantage would result 
from the greater power of the vessel of larger tonnage to 
encounter the monsoon : small vessels with tlie same or a 
greater proportion of power cannot resist adverse weather as 
cllectually as» larger ones; a vc^el, for example *of GOO tons 
arul # 1 00 horse power would nut be as cfTicient against the 
monsoon as one of T,000 tons and 250 horse power, — although 
the proportion of power to tonu.'.go would be in both casej? the 
same. * 

“ The steamers coming from Point do Galle and Bombay 
would deliver to the fourth steamer, at Socotra, their pas- 
sengers and despatches : and the latter would convey’them 
from Socotra to Camaran (7‘JO miles) in four days.- At 
Cnmaran the passengers, &r\, would be transferred to the fifth 
and last steam ship, by which they would be brought to Suez 
(1,0(35 miles,) touching at Kosseir (815 miles,) to land such 
passengers as might prefer the route thrdugh Egypt by Luxor, 
or Ken n ah and the Nile. The time from Camaran to Kosseir 
won I i be four days, a-Ml from Kosseir to Suez two days. 

“ Thus the time, of the passages from Calcutta, Bomjpy, 
Madras, and Ceylon to Suez, respectively, allowing for the 
necessary delay, would he at * follows ; — . 


me from Calcutta to Sue,. 

•77me from Madras to Suez, f 

Calcutta to Madras ». . 

Days. 

4 

;Madras to Ceylon 

Days. 

3 

Delay at !Wad» r? . 

l 

Delay at Ceylon 

1 

Madras to Ceylon . 

3 

[Ceylon to Socotra 

8ft** 

Delay at Ceylon 

1 

Delay at Socotra 

2 

Ceylon to Socotra 

8.1 

j, Socotra to Camaran . 

4 

Delay at Socotra 

2~ 

Delay at Camaran 

04 

Socotra to Camaran 

4 

Camaran to Kosseir . 

4 

Delay at Camaran 
Camaran to Kosseir 

4" 

Delay at Kosseir 

Kosseir to Suez • . . 


Delay at Kosseir 

Kosseir to Sues 

04 

Time from Madras to Suez 

254 days 


Time from Calcutta to Suez 30£ da^f 
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Time from Ceylon to Suez. | 
Days. 

Timi from Bombay to Suez. 

Days. 

Ceylon to Socotra . . . 

8J 

Bombay to Socotra . • . 

6 

Delay at Socotra . . - 

2 

Delay at Socotjp 

2 

Socotra to Camaran . . . 

4 

Socotra to Camar n 

Delay at Cama/an 

4 

%elay at*Carnaran . . . 

04 

0* 

Camaran to Kosseir . . v 

4 

Camaran to Kosseir 

4 

Delay at Kosseir . . . 

04 

Delay at Kosseir 

04 

Kosseir to Suez .... 

2 

Kosseir to Suez : 

2 

Time from Ceylon to Suez 

214 <lays* Time from Bombay to Si^fc 

1 9 days 


“ S&am Ships, of the power and tonnage already described, 
and constructed in all respects in the best manner, would con- 
^tinue throughout the year to accomplish their passage in the 
average time I have here computed, with tli- exception of the 
season during whiqji the south-west monsoon prevails, that is, 
from June to September. During this season the passages to 
India would be shorter than those above stated ; but the 
passages in Vie contrary direction would be longer. 

u Indeed, some doubt appears to rest upon the practicability 
of the passage from Bombay to Socotra in certain states of the 
weather during that season. It is contended that, w hen the 
monsoon is very violent, “a steam ship could not effect that 
passage. It might, therefore, be found expedient, in the 
arrangements for the establishment of this great line of com- 
munication, to place a depot at the head of the Maldives, where, 
at :.asons when the monsoon is most violent, the Bombay 
steamer might meet the steamer from Calcutta. 

The course from Bombay to the Maldives, during t' e 
monsoon, would be quite practicable, as well as the course from 
Jhe Maldives to Socofra. » 

“ Indeed, it might be advisable at all events to provide a 
station of refuge at the Maldives, wher/, in stress of weather, 
oHn auy accidental derangement of the machinery, the steamer 
between Ceylon and Socotra might put in. 

" It may, perhaps, be contended that in certain states of 
t^e weather, which occur §ccasionally during the season of the 
monsoon, the steamer could not without difficulty make the 
Maldives from Ceylon. I do not think such cases would prac- 
ti— rlly occur if steam-ship: of the power and tonnage which I 
have proposed, be adopted. But even if it should on extraor- 
dinary occasions happen, still the passage may be made by 
going from Ceylon south to the north-east trade, and running 
west with that yind until the monsoon is converted into a 
favorable wind for making Socotra. 

“ The chief stations for fuel, exclusive of those at the 
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presidencies, would be the islands of Socotra and Camaran, and 
it would be advisable to place in their respective harbours large 
hulks of old vessels, as depots tor co »is, so that tfee Jeanne A 
"■tying: beside* them might receive thei r complements of fuel* 
Resides these, liowever, depots for occasional supply should be 
established at Suez and kosseir. The upper decks of these 
hulks should be fitted up with a smith’s forge, tog^thei* with 
the tools and other implements necessary for the repair of those 
parts of the machinery which are most liable to derangement. 

There might also with advantage be deposited at the several 
stations duplicates of the various smaller parts of the mechanism; 
and as 1 have recommended that all the vc&stfls, including thoir 
machinery, should be precise counterparts of each other, these 
duplicates would be fitted for any of them. 

“ The five steamers which I have recommended would proba- 
bly be sufficient to \\ork the whole line of communication be- 
tween India and Suez, because on occasions when any one of 
them vt ^uld require to he refitted, thejine might be workeckby 
the remaining four: thus the distance between Socotra and 
Suez could be worked for a short time by a single steamer, 
although it would be too much for a continuance. It wquld, 
nevertheless, be expedient to provide a sixth steamer, to be 
either laid up at Galle, or used for the purposes of the Company 
or Government in India, which might occasionally take the 
place of any vessel on the line requiring to be refitted. 

" From a careful examination of the performances of the Ad- 
miralty steamers, I find that a well constructed vessel, supplied* 
with the most efficient machinery (^uch, for example, as the frigate 
Medea ), will be propelllkl in average weather a distance of 2,160 
geographical miles by a ton of coals for each horse power fh laer 
machinery. The Medea is a vessel of 800 tons burthen, wfith 220 
horse power, and bears a close analogy to the steam ships of 1,00<>< 
tons burthen and 250 horse power, wrtiich I have recommended 
“ I shall be therefore justified in assuming that on an average 
250 tons of coals. will transport such vessels 2,150 miles. The 
fuel which will be consumed on the several stages is, theref<$H£ 
a matter of easy arithmetical calculation. . 

Estimate of coul to be comumed per passage between India and Suez *—■ 

Calcutta and Madras 
Madras and Ceylon 
Ceylon and Socotra 
Bombay and Socotra 
Socotra and Cameran 
Camaran and Suez 


distance in miles. 
.765 
530 
1660 
1210 
790 
1065 


fuel in tom. 
88 
62 
192 
140 
* 92 
' 124 


6020 


69ft 
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“ It appears, therefore, that each complete passage between 
Suez and the several ports of India, will coiJume HIM tons of 
coals ; now if we contemplate a monthly communication, there 
will be 24 such passages per annum ; and consequently the an- 
nual consumption of coals on the eastern side of Egypt will be 
about 17,000 # tons : but to allow for contingencies let it bo 
taken fct 111,000 tons. 

" I have stated that the cost of fuel in India, at the places 
• where vessels would take u in balla-t, orot! -uum', would he 
about 25s. per ton: at Socotra. Camaran, and <, it could 
not on the average exceed double that price. 

It may be* assumed, thu 1 of t’no whole amount of fuel neces- 
sary to work the line l.etwtcn Suez and li <Ju. one hoi,' will be 
supplied in ^pdia, and the other in Socotra and the lied Sea: the 
average price, therefore, would be ;57». Cd. per ton, which. f.,i 
10,000 tons, would give, for the total annual expense ol fuel >i« 
the eastern side of Egypt- 

"•The first cost of a steam ship of l.OoO tons, with machinery 
of 250 horse power, well appointed in every respect, and sup- 
plied with the very best machinery complete for sea, would lx; 
30,000/ * Taking the duration of the vessel at ft I teen years, 
the following statement will show the annual clung.' of main- 
taining such a vessel, exclusive of the fuel, the officers, and 
crew: 

Capital sunk annually, on vr-^cl ..id irijcl)iueiy,lhc vpb-sel to lad to. I j } i.-. 

Interest on capital at 1 per e< nt, . 1200 

^Insurance at 7J per cent on hall the capital . . 111'.' 

JL 

"The annual expense for m.uuimi;, h .* si*: levels would 
therefore, be 25,050'. 

" To \his must be added the salaries ami wa*;es <•! th^ ollic* is 
*nd crew, the engineers, stokers, &e., together with li *- repair 
o\ machine!'. • 

" The whole annual cost ol the establishment between India 


and .Suez (exclusive of stations), would* l here ton'. he as 
fonows : — 

Maintenance, &c of live working vesselsaud one spaie 

Fuel . . 33,750 

f Salaries and maintenance of officers, crew. &cc. ami it* pairs ol vessel 

machinery, and contingencies lor five woi lung vessels . . 32,000 


£92,200 

• Stean\ ships built m the Thames would exceed tins estimate hut equally effi- 
cient vessels cap be built in tlie outports foi the sum l have stated. 

f This estimate affords salaries of from* £100 to £300 to the officers dnd en 
gineers of the vessels, £1380 arc set apart for the maintenance i/officeia and cr<*w, 
£1864 for repairs, &c. 
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“ Assumin'* that suitable wheel carriages are provided for the 
transport of passenjeis between Suez and Cairo, (to which, as 
I have stated, therefis at present no physical obstacle, and t<v 
*^. f lneh the ruler of Egypt is understood to be.f ’orably dis*posed) 
the journey between these places may be perf\ rmed w ith ease 
and certainty in five or six days, and with .despatches alone 
would be effected by a courier in much less time. • 

“ The distance between Alexandria and Falmouth is 2800 
miles, which might be performed by a steam ship of the same 
tonnage and power as those which I have recommended for the 
eastern side of the isthmus. It would be necessary (if I he same 
ves*cl be continued through l hi* whole passage from Alexan- 
dria *o Falmouth) that she should take in dials at Gibraltar. 
This vessel would effect the p.v -age between Alexandria and 
I\.lmouth in about fifteen days in average u rather :*aml if one 
day bf allowed either to take in evils at Gibraltar, or if it were 
thought mure advisable lo f.\ , *;.A i r flic p^M-nger*-, ike. to 
another v^sel, the total time bui\'-en Alexandria and Falmouth 
would be sixteen days. * 

“ Thus the whole time allowm.; for tlie necessary stoppages 
between the several ports of liuba and London, would be as 
follows : — 


Time bet wren Calcutta and London, 
D.t) *. 


Calcutta to Suez . . . 

. :soi 

f'Uf/. to Alexandria 

0 

A I* 1 vanillin to Falmouth . 

. i(i 

Falmouth and London 



• i'ime iirtmen Ceylon a ud London t 
I Lays. 

) lun tu Suez 2IJ 

>u< / |o London .... 

l. , — 

j 1 aue betiveen Ceylon Sc London fa Day* 


Time between Calcutta anil 

London ^51 Daj^. 

' Time be’ .teen Madras and Lomiom 
Madras to Sue/. . . . . : 

Suez to Loudon .... 23£ 

Time between Madras & London 41) Daj * 

• * 

“ These estimates of the time of the passage are of course lo 
be taken as average calculations. In the height of the south- 
west monsoon, the outward passage would probably he &hor»Jt 
by several days than the times given above, while the home- 
ward passages would be proportionally longer. During the 
north-east monsoon the homeward passages on the other hand 
would be occasionally several days shorter than the time com- 
puted, while the outward passages would be on the contrary 
longer. 

“ The maintenance of the communication between Alexau- 


I'/ihi helm tn Horn hay and t.und in, 
1J *mL‘iy tu Suck ... . IH 

''W*4 to London .... J 

lime between Bombay and • 

London 4‘2£ 
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dria and Falmouth, with the necessary regularity and certainty, 
would require three steam-ships. As, however, it may be pre- 
sumed, [hat. a portion of the passengers arriving from India at 
Alexandria would adopt other routes, vessels might'be adapted 
for this passage of less capacity and power than those proposed 
on the Asiatic sid6 of Egypt. I would propose, therefore, to 
establish l^ptween Alexandria and Falmouth three vessels of 
800 tons burthen and ‘200 horse power. The fuel consumed by 
such vessels in making 21 passages, computed upon the princi- 
ples already explained, will be (5,500 tons; the cr.*t of which 
may be taken at £8,000. 

• " The annual expence and the maintenance of these three 
working vessels would be about £2,400, calculated upon the 
same principles which have been already applied to the 
steamers on the eastern side of Egypt. Thus, the total annual 
expense of maintaining the establishment .on the most efficient 
Scale, exclusive of the stations, would be as follows : — 

Annual expcnces already, .estimated on the eastern side 

of Egypt £ 92,200 

Expcnces of agency in Egypt 2,000 

Expcnces of establishment of steamers between Fal- 
mouth and Alexandria, including Fuel, &c. 32.000 

Total £126,200 

"The adoption of vessels of inferior magnitude and power 
would somewhat lessen the estimated expense, but would, in a 
far greater proportion, diminish the efficiency of the establish- 
ment and increase the chances of its failure. 

“ It will be observed that the total quantity of steaming 
necessary for the completion df one monthly passage for a single 
vessel- according to the above statement, is 52 days’ werk, and 
for a monthly communication both outward and homeward 
would consequently be lot days* work. This being divided 
*^mongnire steam ships, three on the European and six on the 
Asiatic stations, would give to each ship on an average less than 
twelve working days per month, so that* each vessel would 
y ,or k less than half her time, and by the arrangements which 
1 propose the periods of work and rest would be alternated with 
such short ihtcrvals that the machinery would be kept in the 
best possible condition. 

" A steam ship of 1,000 tons burthen will aflord accommo- 
dation for about 100 first-class passengers, equal to that which 
is suppjied by the sailing vessels in which passengers are con- 
veyed by the Cape. The sum paid fora passage in these vessels 
by each passenger is about 120Z. If it be assumed that the same 
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fare would be paid by the line of steamers, and that the actual 
expense of the boafcl, &c., of each passenger, including the cost 
^of the journey throng h Egypt, would not exceed forty pounds? 
there wouldL remain a profit of eighty pounds per head, for pas- 
sengers between Falmouth and India. 

“ The number of persons who aow make*the voyage annu- 
ally by the Cape is three thousand two hundred. Ttye grtatest 
number which could be conveyed in twenty-four monthly 
passages by the establishment of steamers which l have pro- 
posed would be two thousand four hundred, or three-fourths of 
the whole present intercourse. That number would yield an 
annual revenuo of 19ft, 000/. „ • 

“ Besides passengers, however, there are other objects, the 
transport of which would contribute to the support and profit of 
the establishment. These may be classed a*> follows : 1st, 
Letters, such as aru commonly transmitted through the post 
office. 2d, Newspapers, journals, and periodicals. 3d, Govern- 
ment despatches; and, 4th, such light articles as will hear 
transhipment, and can pay for swift transport. 

“ The number of letters which pass annually through the post 
office between Great Britain and the different parts of fudia is 
309,000. Some portion of thcNC are private soldiers’ letters 
and others not subject to postage; but it is calculated that the 
number of paying letters is aboi l 220,000. It will not be re- 
garded as an unfair estimate, if I assume that half this number 
would be sent by*the lied Sea, charged with a postage of two 
sliil lings and sixpence* in preference to the longer route by the* 
Cape. This would amount to 13,750/. 

“ It will he a moderate estimate if 1 assume the number of 
newspapers, periodicals, and similar printed packages al # 4*rt)0 
per monthly passage; and at the average postage or carriage of 
sixpence per parcel, this would amount annually to 3,400/. * 

“ To all this must be added the Conveyance of Government 
despatches, besides such merchandise as would bear. such a 
means of transport. 

“ There is no proposition, however self-evident, which car- 
ries to my mind a more dear conviction than 1 have, that this 
measure, if efliciently carried into operation will more than 
return its own expenses. In arriving at .that conclusion, 1 pul 
aside all conjectural estimates as to poStag^ despatches, 
packages, and merchandize — assuming that it is morally certain 
that, subject to tho same cost, more than one half the number of 
persons passing between Grea*t Britain and India, will prefer the 
shorter to the longer route. ,, 
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The author of the “ Great Metropolis ° hrs obliged us with 
1 he second series of his intelligent work. Like their precur-, 
sors, the two volumes before us arc replete with 'interesting 
facts concerning London. Whilst, however, Mr. Grant is 
au fait in trc;atin«? of the essentially literary department of his 
bonk, W isf iot so much to be depended oil in his articles on 
commercial subjects, as the Bank of England, &c. Although 
■ he has collected many truths in reference to t- ,r *se subjects, he 
has beers led into a few errors, — we do not, in pari. *.n tar, parti- 
cipate in the collusions this writer has drawn from certain 
circumstance.? connected with the Bank of England. But, we 
must say, few books are so unsullied by flaws as arc the varic us 
recent works of Mr. Grant. The reminiscences of the Mouses 
of Lords and Commons are, or have been, lead by (\ery body, 
and possess r.n intrinsic value claiming for them the great 
patronage they have received. Such is the case with the 

GVeat Metropolis ” in which a most extensive acquaintance 
with town scenes and town life is to be found. In criticising the 
latter work, the question is not how many faults it possesses, 
hut what are its excellencies, — if any, they deserve to be 
recommended to notice, even though accompanied by faults 
which could not hut creep into a work whose range of informa- 
tion is upon so bold a scale. Asmodcous-like, Mr. Grant has 
perched bin. elf in every situation calculated to assist his 
researches. Ue has “ dropped in” upon the good per pie of 
this our metropolis with a much more penetrating e\e than 
ever was possessed by th'» redoubtable, Paul Pry. But Mr. 
Grant ^ great talent lies in the good use ne makes of the. littlc- 
talTle he/ollects. His sMc is remarkable for its grammatical 
perfection, and is not viiilmut occasional pathos and humour. — 
ft\is always fluent and unaffected. 

We i' u bj )iii a “ true and 'correct” account, from this author, 
of Stock Exchange gambols (gambles): — • 

•A on are luruMted with orne slight earnest of what you may 
expect when \ou get into k the house, v as it is called, as soon as 
you enter Cupel Court. There you 6ce members hallooing 
at each other, and occasionally seizing one another by the breast 
of the coatjoqpny other part of one’s clothes which is most conve- 
nient at the time. Advance a little further; enter the lobby, if 
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that be the right name of the place, and your ears will be regaled 

by all manner of soufids, and the forms of members will flit before 

_ vour eves in their eAts and their entrances, with all the celentv ,• 
^ * • 
and sometimes exhibiting all the varied evolutions, of so many 

harlequins. There stands, on an eminence of a foot or so in 
height, and decked out in a sort of official livt?Ky, a poor fellow 
whose sole occupation it is to sing out, as ho himsciT expresses 
if, through a sort of fixture speaking-pipe, the names of those 
“ gentlemen of the Stock Exchange” — another favorite phrase 
of their own — whom strangers wish to see. Perhaps a 
more laborious task than this servant of the house ha» to per- 
form, has seldom fallen to the lot of mortals^ Oidv imaging 
him bellowing out, at the full &1ict<:!i of his voice, f(;i six conse- 
cutive hours, and scarcely with a moment’s ink rmi -Mcn, Pm 
names of the members whom 41 t! puhli for that P».* d.s- 
tinctiofli in this ens; rfnay wish to converse v/i-h. To be sure, 
he does the thing as iinceremoni u»Iy as possible, and willi a 
good deal of the independence v f manner usually a .ciihed lo t|ie 
Yankee character; for lie never bo:. hies himself liy pr ’uioimciug 
the Christian name of the party ua.dcJ. lie deems it enough for 
him, and so it is in all conscience, Jo call the simple . .irnamo of 
the party wanted, if, for example, /r. John Arthur llobheon be 
the person to be called out, the do. r keeper inserts he. mouth into 
the circular sheet-iron article made |\j:* i t s reception, and bawls 
out “ Robinson,” — thus not onh in the spiiilof hue republican 
equality dispensing* willi the honorary pieliv of “ Mr.” but also 
with the Christian tf John*’ and Arihnr.” The name of the • 
parly thus applied f L »r is echoed l>v # another servant, who is pri- 
vileged lo take Ins station in the inside. The noi-e is always so 
great as to render il impossible for the voice of the first pdtsca 
to be heard even the short distance of three or four yards* in the 
inside: and were not he of the interior blessed with lungs of • 
such extraordinary capabilities- as to entitle him to the name of 
a second Stentor, ev # en his voice would be drowned amidst the 
loud and everlasting noise, I had utmost "aid Niagariau roar, of 
the place. 

In the Stock Exchange you are assailed with * he.everlastiiig 
sounds of “ Consols,” %s Reduced”* (Annuities.) “ Omnium,*' 

" French’* (Rentes,) " Spanish” (Bonds, # ) *■ Per cents./* of 
every description, “ Exchequer” (Rills) &c. 3cc. ylust as the 

* The members are very partial lo an abbreviated mode of speaking, and. 
therefore, when speaking of Reduced Annuities, tee., they content thernscJvo*- # 
w illt the fiist word. # * 
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news-boys cry out the names of the newspapers in the vicinity 
of the Courier office, Strand. The first impression of a stranger 
cn entering the Stock Exchange, were the not previously 
otherwise informed, would naturally be, that instead of being* 
met to transact important business, they had assembled for the 
express purpose q( having a little fun and frolic together. You 
not oply hear them uttering, in addition to the sounds just al- 
luded to, ail other sorts of sounds, some of which partake a good 
deal of the zoological character, but you see a large proportion 
of them playing all manner of tricks at each other’s expense. 
One of the most approved of these tricks, if we a.w to judge 
ffom the extent 'to which it is practised, is that of knocking 
one's hat down over one’s eyes. This pastime, I believe they 
call “ eel rising/' or “ bonnetting.” If the hat only goes 
down so far as not to prevent altogether the use of one’s 
luminaries, it is, 1 presume, called a partial eclipse; but 
when the application of one's hand to the crown of the hat is 
given with such vigour as to force it down over the optics of 
the party who chances to" bo at the time the person played on, 
it is called a total eclipse. How far it can be so called with 
propriety, is at least a debatable point ; for I have been assured 
by those who have undergone the somewhat unpleasant expe- 
riment of eclipsing, that if they saw nothing else, the severity 
and suddenness of “ the whack/' to use Stock Exchange 
phraseology, has made them see stars innumerable. How 
many crowns of “ be.st heavers” have been so completely 
“ knocked in/’ a;« to render the hats cvpr afterwards unvvear- 
able, by means of the process of eclipsing, is, 1 suspect, a ques- 
tion which the most skilful calculators'll the house would not 
ly^dcttake to dec.de. 'Hie cases from first to last of the 
destruction of hats in this way, must be innumerable : but the 
ingenuity of some of the members has discovered other means 
of assisting the hatters, where the eclipsing plan fails of eirect. 
The members in question are remarkably expert at knocking the 
hats of other members olf their heads altogether, and then 
tricking them about on the Hot.* until they are shattered to 
pieces. Sc marked indeed are the hat-destroying propensities 
of some of !he members, that a stranger would come away with 
the impression, that they were in the pay of the leading city hat 
manufacturers. Query — are they so ? 

The dexterity which many of the members have acquired from 
long practice, at playing all manner of tricks with the hats of 
each other, is really surprising, #and would, were they inclined 
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to accept it, procure then>an engagement at any of the theatres. 
By wetting tho fore-part of their lingers, and applying thorn to 
the hat of the party to be operated on, they, unconsciously to 
him, can make it le^go its hold of his head ; and then, before it 
xjhas quitted his cranium entirely, they give it another “ touch, 
as they call % it, with the aforesaid fore-part of their lingers, 
which sends it spinning through the place a distance perhaps of 
forty or fifty feet. ## 

There are various other pastimes which are daily pgactisfed on 
the Stock Exchange, besides thc^e I have mentioned. Occa- 
sionally you will see walking-caues, umbrellas, &c., moving 
about through the place, to the imminent hazard of the heads 
of members. Chalking one another’s backs i^>ne of their most 
harmless expedients, when in a larking humour. -The figured 
sometimes made on these occasions are of so odd a character as 
to be equally beyond the pale of Euclid’s mathematics, and the 
tailorifics of any German knight of the thimble, or any other 
distinguished professor of the 41 fitting” art. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that when a person’s back is thus well chalked 
he cuts a very odd figure. Not long-ago, two of the genide- 
men of the house mutually chalked each other’s back wiLh 
every conceivable variety of stroke, without the one knowing 
that the other had been playing any of his old tricks. The 
other gents, or at least that portion of them who most keenly 
relish a lit tie frolic, had, of course, their laugh at the expense of 
both parlies, while they individually richly enjoyed the affair, 
thinking they had. achieved a wonderful exploit in having got 
through the chalking process without the party chalked 
being aware of the trick that had been played him. When* 
others looked into their faces and laughed heartily, they each 
„ fancied it was in the wa) of giving them credit lor their dex- 
terity, and congratulated themselves accordingly. Little did 
either suppose the other gentlemen were laughing at, instead 
of with, them. But, perhaps, the most amusing part ol the* 
affair, was that of the two chalked parties laughing most 
immoderately at each other, and winking at the other gentle- 
men around them, by way of self-gratulation at the ridiculous 
figure the one had been the means of making the other look. 
When the discovery was made of how they had Cricked each 
other, both were mortified and crest-fallen in the greatest 
degree. 

On particular days the more frolicsome gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange have particular amusements. The 5th of 
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November is a great day for fun anfongst them. 1 am not 
aware that, like the boys in the streets, they dress up a Guy 
Fawkes for the occasion. If “ Guy” has ever been paraded 
through the house, 1 have not heard of th^» circumstance ; but 
crackers are quit* in vogue among them on every anniversary-" 
of the escape from the gunpowder-plot. Last 5th a!' November, 
the number let o if was incredible. Member* went with their 
pockets literal I yVranimcd with them, and there was nothing 
hut *in tLYcrlusiing ,f rack, rack, rack,” from ten till lour 
o’clock. Thoy were thing in every direction ; sometimes 
exploding about mcmlwT’s leet, at other i, % **s about their ears 
and all parts of their bodies. The number of pen’i ratio u.i rn ide 
in the c lothes opsonic of the more unfortunate member was so 
vreat, that*eurtain parts of t!.c*ir garments had the appearance 
of target**. To such an exto.it was the joke carried as to 
render it impossible to do any business worthy of the name. 

But to see the the mischievous larking capabilities of certain 
genii, men on ti e Stock Exchange to advantage, one must he 
there when a .stranger chances to go iri amongst the members. 
It* is surprising liow kcrni-scentcd they are m finding out the 
hapless intruder ; and the moment the discovery is made, 
and the cry of “ Fourteen Hundre d”* is heard, they pounce 

upon him like so many , 1 shall not. say what. He 

finds himself instantly surrounded, as if tie wort 1 some eii- 
minal of the first magnitude, and the parlies around him 
officer* of justice commissioned to take him into custody, lie 
looks about him wondering what is the ^matter, or, rather, 
wondering what there can be about him which not only 
attracts all eye*, hut all persons towards him. lie has not 
time, however, to form a conjecture on the subject, when he 
linds hiim-elf eclipsed, not partially bui* totally. Before he ha-* 
i?mc to raise his hat, m> as again to see the light of heaven 
which finds its way into the place, lie feels some ten or a 
dozen I:,. 1 d** , as if the paws of so many bears, pulling him about 
in every direction. Possibly he feels them tearing the clothes 
off ln^ back ; and from the rough usage he receives, he very 
naturally fears they will tear himself in pieces. Many a luck- 
less wight has gone to t lie Stock Exchange with an excellent 
coat on his ‘back, and con e out with a jacket. To dock an 
intruder, i*. by some of the members, deemed an illustrious 
exploit. There js one thing, however, to be said in favour of 
the parties who chiefly distinguish themselves in this way in 

• “ Foui teen Hundred !'* is th$ exclamation always made when a stranger is 
discovered. H is a sort of walcli-qrord oi^ the Stock Exchange. 
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Capel Court, which is,%hat they never have recourse to Lynch 
law when dealing with the intruder. It is but right also to do 
them the justice of mentioning, that they never patronise the 
tarring and feathering process. 

Many amusing anecdotes are related of t* ' treatment which 
strangers Iwve experienced, who have had the misfortune to 
enter the forbidden place. Not long ago. a friend of my own, 
ignorant of the rule so rigidly enforced foV the ^expulsion of 
stranger?, chanced to " drop in,” as he himself ph#asecf it, to 
the Stock Exchange. Ho wtlkcd about for nearly a minute 
without being discovered to ho an intruder, indulging in sur- 
prise at finding that the greatest uproar and frolic prevailed in 
a place in which ho expected there would nothing but the 
strictest order and decorum. All at once a person who htrd 
just concluded a hasty but severe scrutiny of his features, 
sung out at the full ttrelch of his voice, “ Fourteen^ Hundred !” 
Then a bevy of the gentlemen of the house surrounded him. 
" Will you purchase any new navy five percents/ sir'” said 

one, looking him eagerly in the face. “ I am not ” 

The stranger was about to say he was not going to purchase 
stock of any kind, but was prevented finishing his sentence by 
his hat being, through a powerful application of some one’s 
hand to its crown, not only forced down over his eyes, but over 
his mouth also. Before he had time to recover from the stupe- 
faction into which the suddenness and violence of the “eclipse” 
threw him, ho was seized h\ the shoulder.? and wheeled about 
as if he had been a revolving machine. Lie was then pushed 
about from one person to anot'er, as if lie had only been the 
cfligy of somo htinruf being, in?h > ad of a human being himself. 
His hat was all this while d<*v»n over his face, he having 
neither presence of mitod nor li.-ie to restore it to its usipil po- 
sition on his head : but even had it been otherwise, a 1,1 concern 
for the hat mu>t have merged m deep anxiety for himself. 
After tossing and hustling him about in the roughest possible 
manner, denuding his coat of one of its tails, and tearing into 
fragments other parts of his wardrobe, they carried him to the 
door, where, after depositing bun on his feet, they left him, to 
recover his lost senses at his leisure. His first feelingon coming 
to himself again, was one of thankfulness that he* had not rea- 
lised the fate of the frog in the Uble which w as stoned to death 
by the boys on the banks of the pond, for no other reason in 
the world than that of a resolution to gratify their own propen- 


* It is hardly necessary to say that there is no such ptock. 
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sities for pastime. He says he would astsoon enter a lion’s den, 
as again cross the threshold of the Stock Exchange. 

The "gentlemen of the Stock Exchange/’ however, do not 
always maltreat persons with impunity. Sometimes when they 
ftast expect it, they catch a tartar. It is not very long since a y 
middle-sized but very powerful man came up to town from 
Yorkshire. He was well known in his own neighbourhood for 
being of such a pr&ud spirit as never to brook an affront. One 
day to wqjit into the Stock Exchange, in utter ignorance of his 
transgressing any law, conventional or otherwise. The mem- 
bers seemed to know by instinct that he wa* an intruder, just as 
Falstaff knew royalty by the same quality. He had not elbowed 
bis way a few ygrds into the place, when a chorus cf voices 
shouted ouUr-“ Fourteen Hundred!” In a moment, to his un- 
speakable surprise, the entire contents of the house seemed to 
him to have planted themselves by his side. Down went his 
hat before he had time to hazard a conjecture as to the cause of 
his attracting so many persons around him# In an instant? after 
the descent over his face, of his upper covering, the process of 
wheeling and hustling, his person about, commenced with 
vigour. The Yorkshire stranger uttered an oath or two, and 
invoking a nameless doom on himself if he had " coom” from 
the country to be treated in that way, disengaged his arms from 
the hold of his tormentors, and distributed sundry heavy blows 
among them. Acting on the system of the Malays, who when 
injured in any way run-a-muckat the first person they meet, the 
Yorkshireman did not trouble himself about who were the 
principal aggressors, but hit about him right and left, and with 
such marked effect, that in a few seconds he had made a ring 
for himself of considerable ciBcumference. Still preserving his 
pugiljstic attitude, he then walked slowly out of the place, no 
olie venturing to indulge in any further pastime at his expense. 

I should mention, that w hile he was under the eclipse, he seized 
‘one of his assailants by his handkerchief, and kept so firm a 
hold of it that another member was obliged to cut it in two to 
prevent the unlucky wight from being strangled. 
v The amount of business sometimes transacted in one day 
at the Stock Exchange is very great. On some occasions, 
property, including time bargains, to the amount of 10,000, OOOZ. 
has there changed hands in the short space of a few hours. The 
late Mr. Rothschild is known to have made purchases in one day 
to the extent of 4,000,0001. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DECCAN— POONAH. 

Tins city, tor many years the capital of the Deccan, isjsituatcM in 
latitude 18° 30', about ninety miles east of Bombay and thirty from 
the great mountain range, the western Ghauts. It stands on the east 
bank of the Moota river, which, niMiing unddW its walls and uniting 
itself with the Moola about half a mile below, forums thfc Moota 
Moola, and, thence flowing into the Bcemah, finally debouches near 
Masulipatam, in the bay of Bengal, 600 miles distant. Poonah was 
for years the residence of the Pcislnvah, the minister of the Sittarah 
Prince*. But the latter being retained in a speeds of confinement at 
Sittarah, and reduced to little more than a state pageant, the former 
became sovereign de facto, though not dejure nee dc nomine , of that 
superb province, and thus was considered the chief of J.he Mali rat tali* 
Empire. 

Frdhi its local position, as well as its being the centre of a splen- 
did court, Poonah became a city of great importance and commerce. 
Its bazaars wore superb, and the house* in the principal streifts are 
all of pucka masonry, and from two to three stories high. The streets 
are wide, and some of them paved, and the palaces of the chief no- 
bles and the Peishwah were buildings of immense size. Of these 
last I believe only one now remains — a second having been taken 
down, and a third destroyed by lire* not many years ago. Since it 
came into our possession, although the head-quarters of the largest 
British force in Jndja, and also of an extensive civil establishment, 
its trade has greatly diminished, and its wealth sensibly declined. 
Yet it is still a place of much importance, and enjoys a population of „ 
about 70,000 souls, exclusive of thf 1 adjoining camp. 

Tin* old Malirattah police, which is here retained in full vigour, is 
admirable. At ten p. m. the city gates are shut, and a gun fires from 
the ramparts. From that hour no person, save and except the Police 
Patroles, can walk in the streets — an ^ person, European or Native, 
found out within the walls after that hour, being instantly confined in 
the watch-house 1 , four in the morning another gun fires, and the 
gates are opened. There are consequently, fewer robberies and night 
disorders in Poonah, than in perhaps any other similarly large city in 
the world. The same system of police is retained, with more or less 
strictness, in most of the large towns throughout the Dcccan, and 
might perhaps be advantageously extended elsewhere in towns of any 
magnitude. 

This police, under the Peishwah, made no distinction of persons : 
peasant and prince were alike amenable to its control, of which thAe 

Fast Fntliri ami Colonial Mmjnzine, Vol. \iv. No July. * £ 
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are some memorable instances oil record. The great sirdars of the 
Mahrattah league, who were not the most orderly of chieftains, and 
whose servants were sometimes more riotous than their masters, in 
vain -solicited exemption for themselves and their proteges, from the 
inconveniences of the system. The chokeydars seized and confined 
them, if disorderly • without mercy. The Peishwah was inflexible, 
but, as* their applications were constantly renewed, Bajee Rao at 
length resolved to rid himself of these importunities; and, according- 
ly, one night, he went forth alone, like another Caliph Haroun, dis- 
guised as a drunken cooley, and was taken up, and somewhat roughly 
handled for creatin^an uproar in the street. The captain of the legue, 
th? uncontrolled ruler of millions, passed the night in the guard -house. 
Morning dawned, and the amazed police recognized in the prisoner 
their sovereign. They, however, kept their counsel, strictly per- 
formed their duty, and took him before the cutwal at the usual hour, 
when the case was formally investigated. A small fine was' levied 
upon, the prisoner, which he paid and was released. The reader may 
conceive the effect, and tliUL after such example, no more claims for 
exemption were preferred on the part of the Mahrattah chiefs. 

Since we have possessed Poonah, the Mahrattah system has been 
continued, and any Europeans who may be found in the city after a certain 
hour, without a pass signed by the collector, are invariably arrested. 
This has been rendered necessary from the vicinity of a large canton- 
ment, and the disorders and bloodshed that would probably result, if 
Europeans had unrestricted access at night to a large Mahrattah city 
full of armed men. 

The strictness with which this is enforced will appear from the fol- 
lowing anecdote : * 

Jt happened that a gentleman residing at the Hccrah Bagh-hap 
entertained several residents of the cantonment at dinner, but had 
forgotten to procure a pass from the collector, in order that his guests 
might return through the city, by which a very circuitous route would 
be avoided. On discovering the omission, one of the collector’s as- 
sistants, Sir R. A., who was present, good-nathredly volunteered to 
accompany the party and frank them through. The offer was ac- 
cepted and tly* party started. But the Baronet had reckoned with- 
out his host, for no sooner were he and his comrades found unpro- 
vided with passes, within the gates, than they were siczed, and after 
some considerable ‘resistance, deposited in the guard-house. The 
Baronet stormed at the indignity of such arrest, and asked the police 
angrily enough, “ if they did not know him— the collector’s head as- 
sistant V* The reader may recollect the story of the sentinel at Gib- 
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raltar stopping the Governor for not having a pass — and who, on being 
asked angrily “ if ho did not know him, the Governor?” answered, “it 
is well to be you, Sir; but my orders are positive, and you jlon’t pass 
here without £ pass.” Somewhat similar was the chokeydar’s answer 
at Poonah, “ May it please your Highness, I well know the light of 
your Highness's countenance, but unless your Highness has got a pass, 
your servant has no power to release you. Your slave’^ orders are 
positive to permit no European to proceed through these streets with- 
out a regular pass bearing the collector's seal.” This was deuced un-i 
comfortable — a Mahrattah guard-room is not the most cleanly of tene- 
ments, and there was no prospect of any other qgprtcrs for the night. 
However, a letter was forthwith dispatched to the collector and ma- 
gistrate, desiring he would order their release, and punish the police 
for the indignity of their arrest. I3ut that officer took a yery different 
view of the subject, and deemed it necessary to take some public 
notice f)f the proceeding; as the leader of the offending party was one 
of his own assistants, and that the arrest had been stoutly resisted. 
He accordingly declined to interfere. • ’• 

Ten o’clock came, and the party were brought before the magi- 
strate, and, as the reader may suppose, not in the best of humours. 
The case was heard in open court, # and the pros and cons fairly stated. 
The' magistrate applauded the conduct of the police in having so pro- 
perly performed their duty. “ He would not, however, deal harshly 
with the prisoners, as he trusted the discomfort of their present posi- 
tion would prevent any recurrence of such irregularities ; but he must 
impress on the mind of his young assistant, that it was especially in- 
cumbent on those appointed to administer the laws not to be the first A 
to break them” — and with this admonition he dismissed them, with- 
out levying the usual fine. * The youthful Baronet was angry enough 
at this out-tum of the adventure; but he was a good-hearted and 
sensible fellow, and ere long admitted that he was very rightly served : 
but added, “ that if the magistrate hajl ever passed the night in a 
Mahrattah guard-house, he would probably have spared his reproof, 
for that such a lodging was quite sufficient mortification!” And in that 
opinion I must concur. 

The British cantonment is about two miles to the eastward of 
the city, and is very extensive ; the force here cantoned consisting 
of two troops of horse artillery, a regiment of European dragoons, 
and another irregular horse, two European regiments of infantry, a 
battalion of European artillery, and two or three corps of native 
infantry ; is one of the healthiest stations in India, and, next to Meerut, 
perhaps the mos^delightful up-country residence. A few of the houses 
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are superior, but the majority are only of the usual order of bunga- 
lows— indifferent enough. Though situated on high ground, there 
is abundance of water ; and fruit and vegetables thrive well. The 
European barracks are roomy and confortable, but p^sent rather a 
sombre appearance. Indeed the only building that can fairly lay 
claim to any architftctural beauty is the church. The parade ground 
is extensive* and the roads are excellent. 

About half a mile to the south of Poonah rises a small, but 
steep hill, called the Parbutty, which is ascended by a broad flight 
of steps, and whose summit is graced by some Hindoo temples of 
celebrity. I ascended the hill, and from the platform of the pa- 
gocias enjoyed *a very beautiful prospect. Below to the left, as you 
stand looking northward, the river Moota wanders amid clumps of 
mango trees* and fields of com and waving meadows, until it joins 
the Moola, about a mile distant, where it becomes a considerable 
stream. Immediately in front is the city, 'whose temples, palaces, 
and houses, intersected by numerous tamarind trees, present a 
handsome although irregular appearance. A little oil the right is 
the delightful garden, the lleerah Bagli, with its small but beautiful 
lake glittering in the morning beams, edged with lofty trees which 
almost grow into the water, and*surrounded by every description 
of fruit and flower. Further on lies the cantonment, stretching for 
miles to the right its white -walled mansions, half hid amid surround- 
ing verdure ; and afar, the back-ground of the picture is formed by 
the giant range of mountain barriers. Their, rocky summits and 
sunburnt cliffs present a striking contrast to the plain below ; 
while over and andn each loftier or more conical peak, surmounted 
by massy bastions, the residence of some wild warrior chieftain, 
frewnff stem and proud defiance on the spectator. 

Poonah and its vicinity are celebrated in modem Indian History 
for more than one memorable event — the battle of Kirkee, almost 
under its walls, and that of <Coreigaum, a few miles distant ; in both 
of which hard-fought fields the Peishwah’s troops were defeated, 
and the standard of England unfurled victorious, albeit defended with 
far inferior numbers. But it is mv.re especially celebrated in our 
annals, as the scene where dawned and gradually developed the 
master mind of Elphinstonc— perhaps the most comprehensive 
Indian statesman the present century has produced, and before 
whom, I think, posterity will declare that even the genius of 
Munro must bow. Independent of unshaken resolution and firmness 
—independent of most enlarged notions of statesmanlike policy 
y-indcpendent of a mind stored wfth all that is valuable in classic or 
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historic lore, and the most intimate acquaintance with oriental charac- 
ter and language, lie possessed a tact that united allhearts and hajids, 
and thus brought inclination in his subordinates to co-operate with 
duty. In this respect, perhaps, no man was ever more signally suc- 
cessful ; w’liilc, in his intercourse v> ith natives statesmen, he was 
probably the first diplomatist who outwitted his opponents by a 
singular combination of ability and candour . 9 

The wily Mahrattahs, born and educated in that most demoralizing 
school, an Indian Court — whose whole aim and study were political 
intrigue, and with whom cunning stood in the place of wisdom, could 
not be brought to believe in the reality of intefffion openly avowed 
and expressed, and accustomed themselves to deal in guile— to 
overreach by simulation, and procrastinate by fallacies, they could * 
not comprehend that the transactions between states £ould be con- 
ducted with openness ; and they thus sought for the real intentions 
of our Government any where rather than in the expressed de- 
clarations of the British representative. ^They found out their.^ error 
too late — the die was irrevocably east, and with what disastrous 
result to themselves needs no comment here. 

Is it not Swift who, amid his*” Thoughts on various subjects, 0 
observes, “ The two maxims of every great man are, always to keep 
his countenance and never to keep his word?” Now there is but 
little doubt that this political maxim has been continued with no 
Bcrious intermission to the present hour. Elpliinstone was, how- 
ever, a splendid exception. He had two maxims of Government 
that merit attention frorA all who either are or may hereafter rise to 
power. 1st, “ To pay no attention to letters of recommendation,” 
and, 2nd, “ never to give a promise.” Of the first he observed, 
that, if attended to, they became a most intolerable nuisance* wfcile, 
with respect to the second, almost every man, even in private life, 
has cause to repent the shackles they impose. He was, in factj a 
politically honest ruler, a rarer character than all are disposed to 
admit; and his long acquaintance with the Bombay Presidency, 
before he took the helm of state, gave him especial advantages for 
the selection of merit, for the adaptation of means to the end, and 
application of fitness to office. Liberal almost to a* fault, he well 
knew how to show the courtesies of society to individuals, without 
inducing false expectations of promotion ; and # he was not one of 
those w'ho think it justifiable to sacrifice the peace of a district or 
the morals of a corps, in order to gratify some adventurer without 
merit but with interest, or to Relieve the distress of any pauper 
simpleton, who* might urge as a claim a wife and six pledges of 
affection. Yet wc have known such things under other dynasties. 
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I was so fortunate as to be present on two memorable occasions 
when public entertainments were given to this distinguished man. 
The first was in 1826, when he bid adieu to the Deccan — the scene 
of so many honoured labours while commissioner, ami from which 
he had subsequently «ascended the Government of Bombay. It was 
in tents .on the*plains of Poonah. From far and near, all who could 
obtain leave V) this scene, to do honour to the man they loved, were 
present. We sat down 250 persons — Major General Sir Lionel 
Smith in the chair. The dinner passed as all good dinners do — no 
lack of food, wine, merriment, and wit. The glass went grdly round, 
and the cloth was removed. We filled a bumper, and our Chairman 
rose — I think I see him at this moment, with his tali and powerfully 
m commanding frame, his flashing eye and animated gesture, as he 
addressed us in words too memorable and too true to be forgotten. 
After detailing the motives that had induced the Society, of the 
Deccan to pay this concluding mark of grateful estimation “ to our 
guest; our common friend, beloved by all,” and expressing his regret 
that Mr. Elphinstonc was no more to visit the scene where his 
labours had been so eminently successful, in promoting individual 
happiness, no less than in securing the public weal, he continued — 
“ He has given a useful lesson to any of you, Gentlemen, who may 
hereafter rise to high stations in public life, by shewing that uni- 
versal kindness, so far from being incompatible with dignified office, 
Is sure to command universal good-will : and in his own case it will 
yield him the rare felicity of relinquishing power without the loss of 
a single friend.” — Never — never shall I forget the rapturous burst 
of applause that followed the (leliveiy of that sentence. Every 
breast acknowledged its truth — every topgue recorded evidence of 
•its ^Justice. He went on: “Gentlemen of the Civil Service, you 
will, I am well aware, do the toast ample justice, proudly remem- 
bering that Mr. Elphinstone is one of you. Gentlemen of the Army, 
you will receive the toast with joy, for Mr. Elphinstone has always 
been a soldier wherever he could, and has ofte/i been seen foremost 
in your ranks in the field of action. Scholars, - however recently 
from your studies in science or in literature, there is not one of you 
who would of erstep him in any form to-morrow ; you will drink to 
Mr. Elphinstone as your master-example in talent and in knowledge. 
Sportsmen, though last not legist (for I never yet knew a good sports- 
man who was a bad soldier), you will hail the toast with delight, for 
Mr. Elphinstone has ever been your patron, and the partaker of your 
j*y». Up, therefore, up 1 all classes, with one heart, and we will 
'fo'ke the walls echo back the peals of our fervent wishes for Mr. 
Elphinstone' s health and happiness." Never was there a truer 
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eulogy — never was toast more enthusiastically cheered. I shall not 
readily forget my feelings on the occasion. At that period I hated 
India — I loathed the clime, the place, the people; I have since 
changed — I have since become reconciled to the country : but even 
then, when I joined in that heartfelt cheer, when I gazed around and 
saw every face beaming with delight, every eye" flashing with feeling 
and affection towards Elphinstone — the honoured, the esteemed, the 
loved — I thought that such an hour as this was a fitting recompense 
for thirty years hard service, even m this land of exile and of sun. * 
A year afterwards I reached Bombay : Sir John Malcolm had 
arrived and Elphinstone had descended from kfe throne of power. 
He was then simply a private gentleman, as he remained in Bozfibay 
some weeks after he had quitted office, and truly was General 
Smith’s prediction verified. Addresses flowed in from all quarters. 
He wjis voted a statue and a service of plate by the European 
portion of the community ; while the Natives subscribed several 
lacs of rupees for the institution of an Elphinstone Professorship, to 
instruct them in European science and *arts, and for his portrait to 
grace the Hall of Study. And then, too, on the eve of his departure, 
the most magnificent entertainment was provided. Everything 
that taste and lavish expense combined could effect — the superb 
pavilion, the immense suite of tents — the banquetting hall laid for 
550 covers, — illuminations, fire works, nautch girls — the whole as- 
sembled settlements. Waltz, quadrille, galope, followed each other 
in rapid succession, and every eye was beaming with joy. Midnight 
struck — the doors of the banquetting room were thrown open, and 
we adjourned to the supper table. We pledged Elphinstone in a 
bumper, and the cheerii^g of full 600 voices echoed responsive to 
the toast. He returned thanks. He had ever been consider^ an 
indifferent public speaker, but on this occasion it semeed as though 
the power of oratory, pent up in his bosom for thirty years, had at 
length found a vent, and his voice burnt upon us in a tide of mov- 
ing and impassioned eloquence. I saw the tear drop glistening in 
the eye of many a rough fellow, and some even wept outright. It 
was an affecting and beautiful scene. 

It was on this occasion that Sir John Malcolm, ii\ acknowledging 
the toast of his own health just drank, dwelt with some felicity on 
the singular fact of his having been the fir^t to weloome Elphinstone , 
when he landed a boy, thirty-three years before, on the ramparts of 
Fort William, and on his being then present to do honour to his de- 
parture from India, as his successor in the Government of Bombay; 

“ and," addetihe I know n*o moie m which I can so effectually 
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prove my admiration of his character, as by distinctly stating that I 
will adopt in every little his plans ; and although the name of* the 
Governor be changed, the system of Government shall be the same.' 7 
This speech was received with the most deafening cheers. It would 
have been well for Malcolm's future fame had he hdiilled that pledge. 
But not six ninths “elapsed, ere the promise was forgotten — tin? 
pledge was broken. The result is known — lie quitted his Govern- 
ment in 1830, not in splendour, as on his departure from Central India 
in 1821, — not as his predecessor Elph ins tone, amid the cheers and 
regrets of blessing thousands ; — No — he departed without a mark of 
applause, ‘save fronK»tho sycophants who had been advanced under 
his government, or through the exercise of his patronage. Tin? 
reward of liis Government was scorn ! lie felt the contrast with 
^bitterness, and exclaimed in sorrow that it seemed to him as though 
in his three years* career as Governor he had undone all that it had 
taken him half a century to raise — his popiiiarity — his character ! 
Thus may it ever be with political profligacy — with the man who for- 
gets Ms obligations to the public, in a longing to provide for his own 
sycophant dependents — who neglects merit to provide for mere in- 
terest ! But I am digressing. 

Mr. E. left the assembly amid the plaudits of thousands, and drove 
to the quay. The batteries vomited forth their salutes in thun- 
der. lie embarked, and, soon after the morning gun had proclaimed 
the dawn, the Palinurus weighed anchor and bore him onw ards to- 
wards the home of his sires. 

His name is now no longer Indian — it is European. It is cosmo- 
politan ; for the mcftioirs of the lamented Hebcr have spread his 
fame far and wide, far — far bcyonSl the limited sphere within which, 
thanks to Indian exclusiveness, the knowledge of his measures of 
Government would have otherwise extended. He has since travel- 
led over all Europe. His sound knowledge, his deep and varied 
reading, his liberal mind, and kind and courteous bearing, have won 
for him universal applause. It has been my fortune to meet with 
many delightful persons in my day ; but I never remember to have met 
elsewhere a being who combined in li.s character so many amiable, 
endearing qualifies — qualities which add lustre to the highest rank, 
and heighten the most splendid abilities. There are few who, being 
in the society of such a man, would not quit his presence more 
enlightened than when they approached him — there are none who 
could leave him without esteem and affection : he was — he is — my 
beau idfal of a ^British Governor. 

,Hut4o return to Poonah. • 
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On tho transfer of the Doc- can to om* rule, it was originally go- 
verned by «*i commissioner and assistants, in like manner as Mysore ii| 
at present. Mr. Elphinstone, who had been resident at the'Peish- 
wah's Court diTring the whole of that troublous and treacherous 
period, preceding the out-break in rebi llion, wac, appointed to the 
charge On his subsequent elevation to the Government of Bombay, 
Mr. Chaplin succeeded him. In 182G, the commission ceased, and 
the whole of the late Pei sh wall’s demesnes were then subdivided 
into certain separate collectoratos. Poonali itself became the head 
qmrters of a principal eollectorate and also of a Zillah Court, a# well 
as the head-quarters of the military staff of division. 4# 

About four miles from the infantry lines on the road to Bombay 
is tho small village of Kirkee, at which the dragoons are cantoned. 
It was on this ground that the battle was fought in 1817* when the 
Residency at the Sungum was burned, and the British subsidiary 
force under Colonel Burr attacked by the whole Peishwah’s army. 
Our troops did not exceed 2700 firelocks ; but on this small eojn- 
pacl body, the Pcishwah's best horse coultf make no impression, and 
after their battery was stormed and their guns taken, they made a 
precipitate retreat. On this memorable occasion the Peishwah 
spared the residences of the English Captain Ford, both at the 
Sungum and at Bapooree, about eight miles distant. That officer 
commanded his Highness’s two regular battalions ; he had ever 
been treated by the Peishwah with the mqst especial favour ; and the 
Prince was weak enough to suppose that in the hour of trouble Capt. 
F. would stand by him, in lieu of his own Government. The Peish- 
wah clung to this hope to the last, unt^il the arrival of those two bat- 
talions at the close of the d^y, and their taking up a portion in our 
line, too late undeceived him, and he bitterly cursed the officer 1 * 
ingratitude. It was an especially trying position for poor Ford : on 
the one hand, affection and gratitude to the individual — to the man 
# who had petted, courted, and befriended hifn — who had heaped favour 
on him for years ; onjthe other hand, honour and, duty to his sove- 
reign and his country. The latter feeling triumphed. 

Dapooree is now the princely residence of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, at which he usually resides for many months in the ^ear. It is 
situated about eight miles from Poonah on the western bank of the 
Moolah River, which makes a circuit round half the estate. A few 
miles beyond rises in towering grandeur the lofty mountain fortress 
of Singhur, which forms a delightful residence during the . period 
when the land wind blows along the plain, with a he£t and fury • 
equalling the Simo#m of the Desert. 
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Before I left Poonah I visited the petty village of Coreigaum, 
j}bout 11 miles distant, at which was fought, in 1817, that desperate 
engagement between a handful of British troops and about 3,000 
Arab infantry, in the presence of the wdtole Peishvifah’s army, and 
which ended in the entire discomfiture of the latter. About 700 of 
the Arabs fell, but the loss on our part was also very heavy. Out 
of eight European officers, 3 were killed and 2 wounded. Out of 26 
European Artillery, 12 were killed and 8 wounded; while of the 
500 native infantry and 250 irregular horse, 251 were placed hors de 
combat. The next day the Peishwah’s troops moved off, and our 
men made good\heir retreat, carrying their wounded with them, to 
Seroor. I went over the whole field of action with feelings of 
deep interest, attended by a native officer who had been present at 
the conflict, and from whom I obtained the most minute particulars. 
How our troops managed to make good their defence, seems per- 
fectly wonderful ; for of all the villages I ever saw, I think this the 
least apparently defensible. Captain Chisholm, Dr. Wingate, and 
the 12 European gunners 1 who fell, were buried on the top of the 
river bank, close to the village ; while the native dead were thrown 
into a large dry well, and over their bodies was strewed a thick co- 
vering of earth. But up to the time of my visit, no grave-stone 
marked the spot where the Europeans were interred, no railing en- 
closed the sepulchral well of the native soldiers. This omission has 
been since rectified. But,, that it should have so long existed, 
struck me as singular, since Government, in order to commemorate 
the splended achievement which had sp frustrated all the Peish- 
wah’s hopes, had‘ just erected, on a rising ground a few hundred 
yards distant, on the opposite banks of # the river, a handsome pillar 
ef polished granite, consisting of a shaft 70 feet high, rising from a 
square basement. On this base are inscribed in English, Persian 
and Mahrattah, the names of the heroes who fell — a record before 
which no European can* stand unmoved — a tribute to valour at 
which eveiy Briton must feel his heart’s beat quicken, and front 
which he moves away with a faltier, prouder step. Yes, there must 
be something real in glory ; for its record makes the heart throb 
with such emotion ! 

FITZ STANHOPE. 

E . I. U. S. Journal of October. 
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PENSIONS TO THE WIDOWS OF TIIE EAST INDIA , 
. DIRECTORS. 

To the Editor of Alexander s East India and Ckjonial Magazine . 

Sir, — When the notoriously unjust treatment of the “ excluded" 
East India Commanders is creating such universal interest, perhaps 
you can enlighten the public on the following subject, which if true, 
reflects little credit on a powerful executive body, too often accused 
of underhand jobbing, and conceding to iiiterestjwhat is withheld 
from merit There is a report in the East India circles , that a late 
Director, (Captain W. T. Money,) had involved himself in heavy 
losses by speculating in the purchase of land in Java, which finally 
obliged him to resign the direction, and of course the Company’s 
service ; Subsequently he obtained the office of Consul-General at 
Venice, with a salary of 1043/. per annum, which he held for many 
years, and died holding that situation, it is said, insolvent; and 
that the Court of Directors have granted his widow a pension of 
100/. per annum. 

We trace this gentleman through the various stations of commander 
of an Indiaman in October 1793 to June 1801 ; Superintendant of 
Marine at Bombay in 1804; partner in a mercantile house, and in an 
insurance office at that Presidency for many years, then about 1818; 
an East India Director; an Elder Brother of the Trinity House; an 
underwriter; auditor of a joint stock company, and Member of 
Parliament for the notorious rotten borough of St. Michaels, in Corn- 
wall; and finally, Consul-General ai* Venice, where he died. In 
entering a mercantile establishment at Bombay, he must entirely 
have resigned the office of Superintendent of Marine, and of course 
the Company's service : this he regained as a Director, but held that , 
office only for a few years in a junior detriment, and then obtained 
' his consulship. 

For which of all th'ese services does his widow (who is said to 
possess many wealthy connexions) claim a pension of 100/. per annum 
from the East India Company, which “ she is said to have obtained.” 
— Was it by a public vote of the Court of proprietors, or smuggled 
through as a job, by some of her friends in the Court privately making 
out a case ? It would be well if some person conversant, would 
shew up this “ Court of Directors, *' and the number of snug places, 
pensions, or sinecures many of them are said to hold independent of 
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their office of u East India Directors,” so carefully and obsequiously 
fought after. 

If this report, (which is currently whispered about) is true, the 
question is, “ What right lias the Court of Directors to grant this 
pension to a lat^y whose husband had for a long course of years 
quitted the •Company's service, and held an office under his Majesty’s 
Government?” It is rumoured that this act is to form the ground 
fora “precedent,” to enable the Court to grant pensions in future 
to the widows of deceased Directors, to which (limy will of course 
proved there can be no objection if the preceding cas. holds good. 
JVhatever the merits of the lady may be, her claims through any 
services performed by her late husband could be upon his Majesty’s 
Government only, and not from the pockets of proprietors of East 
India Stock ; or according to the late hypocritical whining, “ wrung 
from the hard earnings of the poor natives of India.” % 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

London, June 7, 1837- , An OBSERVER. 


MADRAS MEMORIAL RELATIVE TO IDOLATRY 
AND MAHOMEDANISM. 

Tt is evidenfl} iudecorous, if not inconsistent, that u government of a nation pro- 
fessing Christianity, should participate in the offerings of heathen superstition and 
idolatry.— Hon. J. H. Harington. 

*• 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India and Colonial Magazine. 

Dear Sir, — I have for some time betyi desirous of obtaining a copy 
Gtf t!ie following important document, which I have now the happi- 
ness to forward to you for insertion in your interesting Periodical. 

* The object to which it refers, early awakened my solicitude on reach- 
ing India in Nov. 1821, aftd its realization appears to me my master, 
passion, which I trust will be strong in deatl], should there be occa- 
sion for its exercise in that solemn hour. 

I have noticed with much interest the preservation in your pages 
of the “Pilgrim Tax Measure of Feb. 1833, ”and I presume tlic follow- 
ing Memorial, signed by more than two hundred influential indivi- 
duals, will be considered suitable for insertion. The following obser- 
vations of Colonel Phipps upon the system pursued at Juggernaut’s 
Temple in Orissa, have often struck me as very forcible: — “It ap- 
. pears to have escaped observation, that, imder the present arrange- 
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ni out, the English Government collects a fund for the special purpose 
of securing to the attendants of the Temple of Juggernaut so high a 
premium as to stimulate their cupidity to send ag uts all ov^er India 
to delude the ignorant Hindoos to undertake a pilgi image which- is 
attended with greater loss of life than any other superstition in India, 
and which annually involves in ruin a gieat many 'families. It is the 
opinion of the best informed persons in the province, thaN the dread- 
ful scenes which occur annually on all the roads leading to Jugger- 
naut would soon cease if the Temple were placed on the same footing 
as numerous other places of idolatrous worship which are left without 
any kind of interference on the part of Government” 

A public journal contains the following suggestion to hold a public 
meeting in London, for the purpose of bringing the nature, extent, 
and evils of British patronage of idolatry and Mahomed an vim in India 
before the' British Parliament and the nation. I should be happy to 
respond* to the call, and afford my humble testimony as an eye wit- 
ness of this “ abomination that makctli desolate — 

“ As the British authorities in India ure»alikc regardless of the con- 
sciences of their civil and military servants, and of the highest inter- 
ests of the poor heathen whom they govern in the British name, the 
time has come when all Christian Britain must simultaneously re- 
nounce these abominations. There have been made, during the past 
month, some eloquent and most appropriate appeals for union amongst 
all the sections of the Christian Church. Here, we think, a fine oc- 
casion is afforded for the most effective and useful manifestation of 
combined zeal and united exertions. Let the several Committees of 
the Bible and Foreign Missionary Societies nominate an associated 
Committee, to call, before the rising of Parliament, an aggregate 
meeting of Christian gentlemen at Exeter Hall, who, by their indig- 
nant denunciation of this atrocious system, and by their wise and firm 
resolutions against it, shall awaken the Christianity of the empire at 
once to put it down. Long, too long, hjve some noble-minded and 
faithful men been left to agitato this subject almost alone ; but now 
that our Christian brethren in India, yea, and the oppressed Hindoos 
themselves, cry for help against these cruel oppressions, a further 
delay of the most vigorous and Christian efforts will be a dereliction 
of duty that must excite universal censure throughout Christendom.” 

Confidently anticipating this meeting being held and its beneficial 
effects. I am, your’s, truly* Cheistianus. 

B June 13, 1837. 
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MemoriqJ of the Clergy, ami the Civil and Military Officers of the Madras Presidency, 
addressed to the Governor in Council, praying that it be not hereafter required of 
any Christian servant of the State, to make any offering, or to*be present at, or to 
take part in, any idqlatrous or Mahoinedan act of worship, or religious festival. 
Dated October 20, 1836. With the lolLcr of the Bishop of Madras, forwarding the 
Memoriul^and concurring in its prayer. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICE 

After reiterated representations to the authorities in Euglaud, pointing out the sin 
and wi^’.ed ness of giving that direct encouragement to idolatry whicn "as given by 
the system of government of India, a letter was at length obtained from the Court of 
Directors to the Governor General of India, directing that the connexion between 
the government and idolatry should be put an end to, and free toleration con- 
ceded to evary inhabitant of India. The following is a copy of the Honourable 
Court’s letter : — 

Extract from the Dispatch of the Honourable Court* of Directors to thd Supreme 
Government, dated February ‘28, 1833 - 

£ Arrangements which implicate the government, be it in a greater or less degree, 
in the immediate administration of the local superstitions of the natives, might well 
be objected to in point of principle, even without any reference to their actual or 
probublc consequences; but that they also tend to consequences of an injurious kind 
is evident, inasmuch as they exhibit the British power in such intimate connexion 
with the unhappy ami debasing superstitions in question, as almost necessarily to 
inspire the people with a belief either that we admit the Divine origin of those super- 
stitions, or, at least, that wc ascribe to them some peculiar and venerable authority . 

14 We conceive that the principles of toleration do not require that wc should pro- 
mote the growth and popularity of superstitions, the prevalence of which every rational 
religious mind must lament.” , 

And the Honourable Court finally direct in the foregoing dispatch : — 

11 That the interference of British functionaries in the interior management of 
qptivff temples, in the customs, habits, and religious proceedings of their priests and 
attendants, in the arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and generally 
a in the conduct of their interior economy, shall cease. 

“ That no servant cf the company shall hereafter be engaged in the collection or 
management or custody of monies* in the nature of fines or offerings, under whatsoever . 
name they may be known, or in whatsoever manner obtained, or whether furnished in 
cash or in kind. 

“ That no servant of the company shall her. after derive any emolument resulting 
from the above-mentioned, or any similar sources. 

“ That in all matters relating to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices, and their ceremonial observances, our native subjects be entirely 
left to themselves.” « 

No step having, as it appears, been taken to carry into effect the honourable 
Court’s letter within the Presidency of Madras, it was thought advisable by its mem- 
bers and inhabitants, to present the following memorial to the government of Fort St. 
•George upon the subject : — • 
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MEMORIAL, Set’. 

Ti> 1'Jir. RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR FREDERICK ADAM, K.C.B., GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, 

TORT ST. GEORGE. 

Right Honourable Sir, — We, the undersigned ministers and members of the 
different denominations of Protestant Christians in the Presidency ol Fort St. George, 
beg leave most respectfully to approach your Excellency in Council, to lay before you 
various instances in which we humbly conceive the principles 'of religious toleration 
to be widely departed from under this Government — subjecting those of 19 who are 
members of the civil or military branches of the service, to great and peculiar per- 
sonal grievance. 

“ We venture, at the same time, with much deference, also to express to your 
Excellency in Council the pain with which w c behold the Christian government of 
this Presidency and its oHiccrs affording encouragement to, antP still identified with, 
the idolatry and superstitions of our native fellow subjects, in opposition, as it appcais 
to 11 s, to the orders on this subject of the Honourable the Court of Directors, addressed 
to the supreme government, under date the ‘28th February, 1833, to the Word of God, 
and to the best interests of those who have, In his overruling providence, been sub- 
ject to British dominion in southern India. 

We beg leave, in proof of our statement, to bring to >our Excellency's knowledge, 
as matters of grievance, 

First. That it is now required of Christian servants of the Government, both civil 
and military, to attend heathen and Mahomcdan religious festivals, with a view of 
shewing them respect. 

Second. That in some instances they are called upon to present offerings and to do 
homage to idols. 

Third. That the impure and degrading services of the pagoda are now carried on 
under the supervision and control of the principal European, and therefore Christian, 
officers of the Government, and the management and regulation of the revenues and 
endowments, both at the pagodas and mosques, arc so vested in them under the provi- 
sions of Regulation VII. of 1817, that no important idolatrous ceremony can be per- 
formed, no attendant of the various idols, not even the prostitutes of the temple, be 
entertained nor discharged, nor the least expense incurred, without the official con- 
currence and orders of the Christian functionary. 

Fourth. That British officers, with the troops of the Government, are alqp now 
employed in firing salutes, and in otherwise rendering honour to Mahomedan and 
idolatrous ceremonies, even on the Sabbath-day ; and Christians arc thus not unfre- 
quently compelled, by the authority of Government, to desecrate their own most 
sacred institutions, and to take part in unholy and degrading superstitions. 

Protestant soldiers, members of the Church of England, we may add, have also 
been required, contrary to the principle declared in his Majesty's regulations, that 
every soldier shall be at 14 liberty to worship God according to the forms prescribed 
by his religion,” to be present and participate in the worship of the Church of Rome. 

By the requisition of the foregoing and similar duties we cannot but sensibly feel, 
that not only are the Christian servants of the state constrained to perform services 
incompatible with their most sacred obligations, and their just rights and privileges 
as Christians infringed ; but that our holy religion is also dishonoured in the eyes of 
the people, and public and official sanction and support given to idolatry and super- 
stitions destructive to the soul, and apostacy from the only true and living God. 

We believe also, that your Excellency in Council will, on inquiry, find that the 
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presell! e<i interference of the Christian officer with their religious services, mosques, 
and endowments, is not in unison with the feelings and faith of our Mahomcduu fellow- 
^subjects, and that there is, therefore, no valid ground whatever for its existence in 
this presidency. And, although our heathen fellow -subjects, we can scarcely doubt, 
are generally gratified by the honour rendered by the (vovcrnmtiut to their idols, still 
we have the strongest reason to question whether the official support at present given 
to their superstition*. is, in all its extent, desired by the great mass of the people. 
* Wc :.r*v cite* as one inst.un e peculiarly deserving of y our Excellence's attention, the 
drawing of the idol car. This onerous task is now r only effected throughout this pre- 
sidency by the agency of the police ; thousands of the poorer classes being forced, 
under the orders of the collector and magistrate, from their hoiu<"* for the performance 
of this special duty, without, m the great majority of cases, the slighted '■ompensation. 
And (Whatever niaWie t he wishes and sentiments of the individuals immeu.ately con- 
nected with the pagoda, we are fully assured that this interference is viewed by the 
great body of the people, both landowners and their labourers, as a vexatious and 
oppressive exercise of power, to which they submit only on compulsion. It. is, we 
conceive, therefore, certain that this baneful part of the debasing idolatry of the land 
is now upheld and carried on in this presidency solely by the intei posit ion and autho- 
rity of the lkitish Government. • % 

Entertaining these sentiments, and deeply convinced that vve are by these acts 
resisting the will of God, by ^liose blessing alone this or any nation can prosper, 
whilst wc are not less firmly persuaded that positive injustice is done under the existing 
system to the Protestant subjects and servants of the State, wc most respectfully, yet 
most earnestly, entreat your Excellency in Council to be pleased to take this subject 
into early and deliberate consideration, and to afford to the utmost of your power, to 
Christianity, and to ourselves as members of the Protestant community, the same 
toleration and exemption from requirements contrary to our conscience, as aie 
enjoyed by members of all other persuasions. 

We explicitly disclaim, as utterly inconsistent with our principles as Christians, 
all desire that the liberty of conscience, so fully and justly accorded to the Mahomcduu 
and Heathen, should be in any degree violated, y ur sole object and wish is to sec the 
true principles of religious toleration, declared in the instructions of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, already referred to, practically and uniformly enforced, 
believing the policy there marked out, of a **rcal neutrality,” to be as safe and 
Salutary us it is w isc. 

We w'ould most humbly pray, therefore, that in accordance w ith those instructions, 
all superior officers of this Government may be henceforth strictly prohibited from 
issuing orders or affording encouragement to Mahomcdan or Heathen rites or festi- 
vals; that it be not hereafter required of any Christian servant of the State, civil or 
military, of any grade, to make an offering, or he present at, or to take part in, any 
idolatrous or Mahomcdan act of worship, or religious "festival ; that the firing of 
salutes, the employment of military bands and of the Government troops, in honour of 
idolatrous or Mahomcdan processions or ceremonies, and all similar observances, which 
infringe upon liberty of conscience, and directly “ promote the grow’th and popularity 
of the debasing superstitions of the country,” be discontinued ; that such parts of 
Regulation VII. of hS17 as identify the Government with Mahomedanisni or Hea- 
thenism be rescinded, and every class of persons left, as the Honourable Court of 
Director has enjoined, entirely to themselves, to follow their religious duties accord- 
jng to the dictation of their own conscience. 
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Aware, hu»i t \ er, that the e\e< lUun of t in- orders of the I lunourabie Courtis 
entrusted to tlo* supreme Government, ami that it will not be in the power of jour 
Excellency to complv with .ill these request.', we earnestly and lespectfullj solicit 
tiiat measure nf piesent iclirf which your Extellcncy in Council mat tee lit to grant, 
and ilia* acip\ ot^ tills address, suppoitcdlr v .»ur Excellency 's pu\» eiiul 1 (‘commend- 
ation, mav he An warded to the liirhl hmi. the Gov mum -General ot India m Council, 

■ T ■ 11 F 

with a vie-v to the attainment of the fill me iv.n> oi relief hoi^b) sought. 

In conclusion, we eutieal the attention ofvuu Excellency to tlm laej^iMflpTtTO Tn 
the follow mg appendix, even one of whn.li we i,*ke the libeih to state have been, 
ami will, i.’ necessan , he again authenticated h, individuals subscnbnig this address. 
And with our fei vent piay\i th.it jour Emu!’ my iu Couneil may he guided on this 
important subject h\ Him to whom belongs all *he nations of the earfi^^dlhal jour 
consultations m.iv he direeied to the advanceo-eui of bis t.loiy, t.fe good of luTr?!TI*«h, 
and the safety, honour, and welfare of our Siiveieign and his dominions. " 5 

We hive the Is ainur to subscribe oui.i'dvcs, 

With unfeigned respect, 

Your Exi cMeuej ’ 3 most obidient Servant?, 

(i?»gnedby) .'57 Ditto Millenaries. 

The Archdearon of Madras ‘2‘J Civil Officers. 

13 Clergymen —Chaplain* TJ3 Military Officers. 

Among the civil ofiieers, five h »ld the office of Judge. 

Among the militarj officers, eight hold hah stall* or civil situation?. 

The Memorial was fonvaided by the Hhhop nf Madras to the Government of Fort 
St George, with the following letter. - 

Madras, Aiiff. 6, 1836. 

to r»n: ri-ui noNoiHAr.tr. mu rniiiirR*. k *dvm, r.ovrn.\on in council. 

Right Ilonouiahle .Sir, l have ihe Innoai to tiansmit to joar Excellency in 
Coui" i], at the icqueit of those who have si-iied it, a memorial, together with the 
origin il si-’niture*. to it, ciuiinciating inst.un c 3 wherein those whose dut\ it is to 
engage in them feel themselves aggrieved, In p. act ices and orders which seem to theta 
contrary to the command of God, thereby subj-'iliiig them to the painful alternative 
of violating the dictates cf their consumr'- or incurring the displeasure ?>f t { ^ 
Govemmeut, and praying thai t lie same toleta'iou and exemptions wlmli have been 
loner granted to their Ilcath'ui and Mahomed, in lellow subjects, maj be extended to 
the Christian members of tins presidency. 

It is my duty to state, that 1 full} com in m every part of the memorial and its 
prayer, and I earnestly hope v Ii.it ll may he thmiaht iitlmg to concede the full mea- 
sure of relief prayed ; and in respe. t to sueli pait as rests alone with the Government 
of India to "rant, that jour Excellency in Council will be pleased to transmit the 
memorial to the Right Honourable tin* Governor-General in Couneil, with your 
powerful ree. mimendaliou iu its favour. 

I have the honour to he, Right Honourable Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


DANIEL MADRAS. 
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The j4yra Bank. 

TI1E AGRA RANK. 

This Rank at Agra, established in 1833, on (he wreck of tin? 
Agency Houses, is a Joint Stock establishment, conducted by u 
Secretary, under the supervision and direction of trustees elected 
by the votes of Shareholders from among their own body. The ob- 
jeote* rciT?to$ipiated by its institution, as appears by its prospectus in 
May 1834, were the revival of European credit amid the prostration of 
all confidence in the money market of India; the reduction of the rate 
of interest ; the secure investment of the savings of individuals em- 
ployer) i’V'oiiT 'public or private service ; to afford advances t " the 
civil and military servants for the discharge of debts contracted at 
high interest, for remittances to friends in Europe, and other pur- 
poses ; to create an office of agency in Upper India for the sale 
and purchase of public and private securities ; to lay the foun- 
dation of an independent establishment, which, governed by fixed 
rules, uninfluenced by a spirit of jealousy, and in possession of 
confiy.de ruble resources ofit^owu, might at all times bo relied on as 
a means of resort for discount or loan on adequate security, bv the 
Native Surraif and merchant of the Western Provinces; and lastly, by 
a well-regulated employment of a paid-up capital, to give such partial 
aid to the higher classes of the agricultural community in the vici- 
nity of Agra, as the lamentable state of the Indian land t (mures, and 
the inefficiency of the laws regarding contracts, can admit of. 

The principles on which the Bank of Agra is based are mainly 
drawn from the Scotch system of banking. The bank is empow ered 
to buy and discount, bills of exchange and salary hills payable within 
three months, to deal in foreign coin and bullion, to advance money 
on mortgage of real property, on the consignment or deposit of 
goods, and to open cash accounts with individuals who can furnish 
the security of two persons in independent circumstances, so that the 
whole sum lent in any shape, be replaced with interest to the Rank 
by a specified term ; fonder no circumstances to exceed two years.) 

The Agra Bank is one solely of deposit. It is empowered to take 
deposits at a fixed rate of interest, but is expressly interdicted from 
the issue of promissory notes payable on demand, from becoming 
indeed a banlt of circulation. However great may be the conven- 
ience to society, however extensive may be the public benefit arising 
from the partial introduction of paper currency in the place of a cir- 
culation exclusively of silver; yet the special local difficulties which 
in this distant quarter of the Bengal Presidency are opposed to 
keeping up the value of paper to the standard of silver, combined 
with the reasoning which has led to the Bank oT England notes 
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being made b y tin* British Parliament a legal tender throughout 
the whole country beyond London, leave the trustees no groyiuL. 
to expect that this restriction can in the present state of our mo- 
netary system ever be removed; if this large branch of profit is, 
however, lopped olf, the proprietary at least* jncur the less risk, 
and the country is saved from that oscillation of cr^di^gdiMiMa 
some degree of violence seems to he invariably caused by all pro- 
vincial paper circulation. It hereafter remains to be determined* 
if the interests of the proprietors and the public would be con- 
sulted by the Agra Bank becoming a medium for Jhe« ^TStalat jyn of 
the notes of a chartered or uncharteied Bank established in CSalw 
cuttn. 

A monthly abstract of the Bank’s accounts, show ing the amount 
of paid-up capital of prolit and loss, the nature of the assets and 
the aniount of liabilities, is to be published. 

It, is confidently urged that the monthly publication of accounts — 
the constant supervision of tin* trustee^ — tile power left with, the 
shareholders to inspect daily the Bank’s books as far as the sum 
total of each class of transaction is concerned — the submission of 
the Bank’s accounts in detail to half-yearly Meetings of the Pro- 
prietors, and the interdiction of the issue of promissory notes, 
form as strict a guarantee for the honest and prudent management 
of the Bank’s allairs as can be afforded; while the aniount of its ca- 
pital now in the course of investment, bearing a very considerable 
proportion to the liabilities, the Bank may fairly be expected to 
be protected from those • runs which are alike J the cause and the 
e fleet of the insecurity of private establishments. 

The following statement*)!' the Bank Accounts on 31st October, 
a ... • • 

1 83b, will convey a fair idea of its operations. 


The total of the bank accounts on t hr* 31st of July, 1830, was 13,62,561, and op 


tin* 31, st of October, 18,36,11-") Rupees. 

Deposits at 6 per cent 
Do. at 5 <1,0. 

Do. at l.do. 

Floating Do. 

Account with the Union Rank, at 7 per cent 
Account with corresponding agents 


Shares paid up 


Total 

Total 

Balance 


23,166 13 0 
6,80,951 14 11 
11,659 3 6 
53,413 14 3 
, 16,670 1 5 
11,610 4 3 


8,33,472 3 4 

10 , 00,000 0 0 

18.33,472 3 4 
• 2,973 7 .3 




- 48.36,146 10 7 
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Br loans to members uf His Majesty’s ami the Coni pain ’* service, 
covered by registered ealarj bills and guaranteed by two 

^ * sureties 12*02,782 12 1 

By cash accounts covered by the bond security of two sureties - • 77,588 9 4 

By cash accounts covered by the mortgage of houses in the canton- 
ments of Agra - •* - - - - - 99,215 8 0 

^•y<<d«M%||^o^<nit of cantonments, Europeans • 1,139 14 6 

By ditto, ditto, ditto, natives - 14,838 10 0 

By ditto, ditto, by the mortgages of villages, Europeans - - 5,368 14 10 

'By ditto, ditto, ditto, natives - 3,000 0 0 

By advanc es on t he deposit and consignment of goods - 0 0 0 

security of shares realizable in 12 months ^2.785 9 0 

JB>discounted salary and pi ivato bills .... 26,408 3 11 

Company’s paper ...... 2,00,000 0 O 

Accounts with corresponding agents .... 17,617 7 11 

Cash - * 1,19,900 1 0 

Hooudies 13,800 0 0 

Total - - - - 18,36,115 10 7 

• • 

The application for loans to Members of the Civil, Military, and 
Medical Service have latterly in round numbers exceeded a lac of 
r upees a month, but of these a large proportion have been from par- 
ties anxious to compound with the assignees of insolvent firms, or to 
clear off a load of debt by compromise with other creditors. Still it 
appears that full a moiety of this large class of transaction grows out 
of the permanent wants and habits of the service, for the purchase 
and building of houses in cantonments, for remittance to Europe as 
family supplies, foulness and other regimental expenditure, for the 
establishment of young men jiftt arrived in the country, and other 
necessary and really useful purposes. therefore, it is assumed as 
a mean that loans of this class will be returned to the Hank by monthly 
instalments in two and a half years, (at present five years is the limit 
fixed for repayment) and tjiat the amount continues stationary at 
fifty thousand rupees per month, there will always be fifteen lakhs of 
rupees employed on tMs class of transaction. • There seems too, no 
doubt, that if the rate of interest were reduced, as it must and ought 
to be, to seven or eight per cent, on salary loans, that the amount of 
investment would be increased very considerably, for many men 
would'then borrow for objects which they arc now anxious to secure, 
but which the exorbitant rate of interest now charged, wholly places 
beyond their gfasp. The rule of demanding two sureties to salaray 
loans, and requiring Life Insurance where the sum is heavy with re- 
ference to the period of repaymerft and the means of the parties, 
protects the bank so fully from all risk, that a comparatively low rate 
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of interest were a sutiieient remuneration for its capital. The next 
most important head of the present business is remittance of inone^ 
by inland exchange operations. The large extent of bills of*exchange 
drawn for profitable objects will be seen by the following abstract 
from the bank’s books :or the prucipal stations with which it does 
business. A large portion of this business is tfic res»*lt 
oan operations, but the demand for pure remittance brfTs by mem- 
berj of the service and others has been very heavy and seems in- 
creasing. A reference to the rules of Government treasuries whiefi 
only allow military men to obtain par bills from colleq^si^br current 
pay, except the remittance be for the purchase of a buncalovJinnTCh 
which allow to civilians hills only on Calcutta, and those too at one 
per cent, premium, will show at once that this business is one pos- 
sessing great capabilities under energetic management. *Tlio balance 
of trade between the upper and ljwer provinces being much in fa- 
\our of the former, t?ie exchange at Agra is in the brisk season 
usually ^Rs. 2-8-0, or Bs. 3, against Calcutta, and in the duller months 
from May to October, it never rallies to par. So long as the large 
exports of cotton, salt, and indigo, continue as they do, this state of 
tilings u ill remain, and the Dank will therefore readily become the 
medium of much of the Calcutta service remittances, but more es- 
pecially now that bills are drawn on the Sub-Treasurer and the Bengal 
treasuries, in Company’s mpees at par, instead of in Siceas at an ex- 
change of 1-8-0, the intrinsic difference being 6-13-0. If, too, the 
connexion and trade increase with the Bombay side of India, to which 
e\ orytliiug is favourable, .the Bank by means of circuitous remittance, 
nun dri\e a profitable business in # evohangn operations in that quar- 
ter; for so long as Calcutta bills sell at par in Bombay, Agra may buy 
up such hills at the discount of the day here, and by sending fliers to 
Bombay draw against them at as high a profit as the increase of com- 
munication with that quarter may enable the Bank to realize. It* is 
obvious that much of the same remittance business may be secured 
between Agra and qthcr stations, by proper organization of Agency 
at each large townJn l pper India. 


Amount of Drafts on Union Bank, C.ilrutta. 

From thr first of January 1833 tn ilir th'rfielh of June 183/), 

s. rupees - - . - - 3,12.319 15 4 

From t be first of July 1835 to the tlrrO -fir c t of Drcoiuftcr I8.*5, 

s. rupees ..... 3,78,777 8 1 

From the first of Jan. 1836 to the thirtieth of April 1836, s rupees 3,02,57 i 1 3 

Fmm tin* fir{>t o] M.u 1836 to th« thirtieth of June 183'5, Comp. r*. 1.98, II' 4 15 ? 

From thr* fir^t of Jwlv js3S tn th#* fifth of Nm. 1^3fi f Cmnp.rs. 7 * 
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Lyall, Matiieson He Co., Calcutta. 

From the first of Jan. 1835 to the thirtieth of June 1835, s. rupees 
T'rJ.n the thirty-first of July 1835 to the thirty-first of December 
1836, s. rupees - 

From the first of Jan. 1836 to the 30th of June 1836, Comp. rs. 
From the first of July 1836 to the 31st of Oct. 18 : *6, Coinp. rs. 
t | •! Messrs. Dirom, Carter 8c Co. Bombay. 

From the lirsOif Jail. 1835 to the thirtieth of June, 1835. Bombay 
ltupers - 

From the first of July 1835 to the thirty-first of Dec. 1836, Bombay 
Rupees - 

From the an^ 1 8 3 6 to the thirtieth of June 1836, Bombay 

■Rupees - 

From the first of July 18 3 6 to the thirty-first of Oct. 1830, Bombay 
Rupees ------ 


Jeevun Mull, Ramrick Shroffs, Cawnpoie. 
From tho first of April 1835 to the thirtieth of June 1835 
From the first of July 18 3 5 to the thirty-first of Dec. 1835 
From tho first of Jan. I836 to the thirtieth of June 1836 - 
From the first of July 183G to the thirty-first of Oet. JS36 

Hurput Roy, Narriiuloss Shroff's Meerut. 
From the nineteenth of April 18 3 6 to the thirtieth of June 1836 
From the first of July 1836 to the thirty-first of Oct. 1836 


38,989 0 5 

43,350 11 1 

1,79,565 4 5 
1,10,217 0 l 


2,652 9 10 

6,711 4 7 

11, 3 10 10 0 

8,255 2 0 

11,950 2 3 
63,623 0 4 

41,142 6 6 
83,411 15 0 

14,745 1 0 
437 


The Banking resources of the city of Agra will be manifest from the 
following facts : — the census of the city when last taken was 96,000 
inhabitants, and the cantonments 14,000. The annual value of the 
House Property has been calculated in unofficial report at 22,40,000 
Rs. The trade which pays customs duty to the Agra Custom House 
certainly falls little below a million of money, and in this grain is not 
included, 1 f 

Official return of the value of Goods which paid duty at the Agra 
Cv q toinS House in 1834-35, before the reorganization of the Inland 
Customs. 


Cotton , 

64,18,909 

Salt . 

4,16,111 

Shawls 

1,987 

Silk 

31,912 

Cloth 

3,30,181 

Gold and Silver Lace 

7,196 

Sugar 

2,58,206 

Indigo 

1,36,105 

Iron 

4,56,377 

Assafcetida 

233 

Tobacco 

1,55,620 

Sundries , 

2,77,712 

Value 

84,60,466 

Duties realized 

12,15,582 


K;. 96, '6,048 
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The returns made chiefly in metals, cloth, Europe supplies, sugar, 
groceries, and siU, from M irzapore and Calcutta, there is no exact 
date for estimating; but even allowing that part of the debfto Agra, 
and its dependencies, to be balanced by drafts on the public trea- 
suries of Agra Muttra, Allygurh, ^uttygurh, zyid Ajmere to the ex- 
tent of twenty-five lakhs ; that specie remittances are made to ttOTOfi 
extent from Benares and Mirzapore, and that the accouiffis still fur- 
ther squared by circuitous exchange operations of the surruffs, half a 
million were still a low sum at which to value the return trade. The 
extent of money transactions in the city of Agra may h^at^iroin the 
subjoined note of the receipts and expenditure — almost all* loeai-^oT 
the Agra Treasury. The city has in fact taken the place of Furruck- 
abad as a medium of hooudie transactions. Its shroffing kothies and 
mercantile firms engaged in cotton, salt, sugar, graiif, and other 
branches of the export and import commerce, are of the greatest 
wealth and character. A plan has lately been submitted to Govern- 
ment for the erection of a 'new Gunge in tin; vicinity of the- Agra 
Custom House, which w ill afford ample building ground for a Hun- 
dred new warehouses on an extcnsi\e scale, and though Munnyram 
Seyth has lately laid out half a lakh of rupees in building new go- 
downs in the same quarter for the mercantile community, the demand 
for accommodation by parties extending their trade here and by 
others, Europeans and Natives, desirous of embarking in it. is such as 
to have induced the local authorities to fix the upset price of the 
building ground at 11s. 18 per hundred square feet, a proposition for 
the general sale of all the mizzonl or escheat lands, some thousand 
acres in the vicinity of flic city ofA^ra at 3d and 1-3 year’s purchase, 
or on an average Us. 230 p^r acre in round numbers, is before the 
authorities, and if carried into eff^jt, the facility thus afforded lo 'J*e 
location of colonists and others will materially improve and extend 
the trading interest of Agra city and Cantonments. * 

But though Agra is so important a *tn ere ant ile mart, and may be 
almost termed the kiy of the Raj w am trade with Bengal and Rohil- 
cund, yet the high iwte of interest required to be given on fixed de- 
posits to tempt parties to invest in this bank, in preference to Com- 
pany’s paper, is a serious obstacle to the effectual development of these 
plans, and to Banks affording accommodation to the public at mode- 
rate rates of interest. Even if the Agra Bank .did gain such a foot- 
ing in the confidence of the city of Agra, and can remove the preju- 
dices, numberless in character, with which most of the surruffs and 
byoparies have as yet. treated a proposition for keeping their ca^h 
balances w'ith this Bank, so as to command floating deposits to some 
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extent, still the position of the Banks standing alone without a power 
- resort lor cash to an institution like the Bank of England or of 
Bengal, for loan or sale of Company’s paper and other negotiable 
securities to meet runs, would so cramp the operations of a Bank of 
mere deposit at Agfa, that the advantages resulting from this source 
■ 4| W^sti mated but as a moderate item in perspective profits. 
How then is the commerce of the city to lie accommodated at such 
„.ratos of moderate interest in discount of mercantile bills and advances 
on goods and cash credits, as the brokers and sahukars, with their 
ininutiJ***rTS7rine^ native establishment can afford to he contented 
..with, when the competition of this bank lias affected their monopoly? 
Why, we come by the same reasoning to the same result, that the 
founders of the Scotch system of banking seem to have arrived at, 
that in a country with little capital, a paper currency must be re- 
sorted to as the only means of meeting the wants of society, for money 
at a reasonable interest arc 1 great advantages of a paper circulation in 
a national point of view, for in the daily receipts and payments of 
silver, the difficulty of transport from station to station, the resort to 
treasure escorts, and the expcncc of Hooiuliawum in making small 
remittances from place to place, the miseries of such a clumsy ex- 
clusive medium of exchange comes home to the feelings of everyone 
unconnected with commerce, while to those who are engaged in trade 
or agriculture, the loss and vexations occasioned by the want of Bank 
notes, are such as positively to impede transactions between man and 
man in a most lamentable degree. At Agra the whole hoondi trans- 
actions of the city stopped for two days, because of disputes about 
the tale and batta on weight of the silver coin. 

The following is the amount of drafts drawn by the accountant-ge- 
neral on the Agra Treasury, chief^l in financial realization at the Pre- 
sidency of the surplus funds of th^Agra Treasury, which has already 
become a ready medium for this process. 

Iteceipts. * Expenditure. 


56, 55,361 
61,00,202 
84,80,781 
106,97,812 
53,14,112 


44,94,790 

55.03,000 

61,81,867 

82,06,785 

46,81,257 


Up to October 31. 

In the present year the cash balance of the Agra Treasury has fallen 
very low, and for current expenditure alone has required to be fed by 
drawing and specie remittance operations from Mynpoorie, Allygurh, 
Bareilly, .Moradabad, Saugor, Mutra, and Delhi Collectorships. 

1832 6,16,518 

1833 16,37,068 

1 83 1 19,31,260 

1835 27,66,128 

1836 9.60,160 
* ‘p to October 31 
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A proposition, of which the following is an outline, has been sub- 
mitted to the Directors of the Agra 1! mk to is r ^e their own notes >-• 

The Rank of Agra becoming a bank of circulation, will pay stamp 
duty on its notes at tin* same rate as the Rank of Rengal. 

Second — For every lakh of rupee, to be put fbto circulation, the 
Rank shall lodge in the treasury of the Collector of S L 
incut promissory notes to the same amount. 

Third — This fact shall be certified by the signature of the Collector 
of Stums to a certificate 4 printed on tin* Rank of each note. 

Fourth — As no note will have circulation without v 
the amount of deposit w ill alwa\s shew the amount of notes in cii>-* 
dilation. 

Fifth — N«» notv* for a sm tiler sum than rupees 50 shull a be put in- 
to circulalion. 

Sixth — No unreasonable trouble wail be imposed on the Collector 
of Stamps by requiring bis signature as proposed, all actual stamps 
being signed by an officer of Governments before they are issued". 

Seventh — Having thus obtained feU security for the eventual 
liquidation of the promissory notes of the Rank, they may be received 
as cash in all payments of not less than rupees 50 at the several 
reasuries of Go\ eminent. 

Eighth — As some security agiinst an overissue of notes, it is 
proposed that an agio of an eighth percent (two annas per Rs. 100) 
shall be required oil the issue of notes from the Rank. 

Ninth — The Rank, by converting its coin into promissory notes 
bearing interest, will be enabled to discount bills and make loans of 
its notes at lower rates than it otherwise could to the manifest ad- 
vantage of commerce. • _ 

Tenth — Payments can he made with greater facility and safety bjT 
means of well -executed Rank notes, than by coin, in receiving which a 
it is difficult to guard against imposition from spurious and debased 
pieces. 

Eleventh — By mcartfc of Bank notes payments can be made with 
speed and safety by dawk. 

Twelfth — In cases of theft or robbery coin cannot be traced : Bank 
notes can ; and thereby frequently afford a clue to the 'detection of 
criminals. 

The following is a rough mem iraudum of* the rates of interest 
obtaining in and about Agra : — 

Sjc and eight annas per month is the interest usually charged 
mutually on current accounts between merchants. Advances on 
deposit and consignment of goods are commonly mad© at 10. annas 
per cent, monthly interest, and 8 annas per cent aruth.'ov commission 
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on*ale price. Private parties who borrow' money on bond, usually 
.execute one on stamped paper hearing Rs. 1 per cent, monthly, and 
privately agree to pay 1 Rupee or 8 annas per cent, monthly more. 

Parties pawning gold and silver articles pay from 8 annas to 
14 annas, and 1 l\upee per month, per 100 Rupees, and other articles 
— f> -vpr; bulky nature arc charged interest in pledge up to 1 Rupee 
8 annas per month. 

Mortgagers of real property usually pay 1 Rupee per cent, per men- 
sem interest. Small buneyas and others lend to Chuprassies, Bur- 
and other persons of the same st:^ of society, 
.^mall sums at 2 annas the Rupee per month, and the same rate is 
very common among the troops and public servants in Gwalior and 
Dhoulpoor. 

Itinerary money changers (khoordiya) lend money to the lower 
orders of housekeepers, by giving them 10 Rupees in advance, and 
receiving repayment by instalments of 1 Rupee for twelve months- 
ar\d a lower class of the same men lend sums of annas and pice to 
widows and others, on the agreement of receiving for every six 
pieces one piece for seven successive days. 

Among the agriculturists, a large part of the poorer cultivators of 
the soil live and till their land by advances of coni in the month of 
Asar or lvartic from the village money lenders (Rohrahs) to repay on 
the ripening of the autumn or spring crops four months afterwards, 
one fourth more corn being taken in lieu of interest, and sometimes 
the same principle of Sawaya or 1th is applied to money advances 
repayable in corn on the crop coming in. The higher classes of 
Zumccndars pay usually 2 per-cent per month to their Rohrahs ; in- 
deed, this may be considered the markejt rate of interest among land- 
Siolilers. 

The following statement from the printed Reports of the Agra 
Rank will shew how profitable it has proved to the Shareholders : — 


1833 

2nd h.df-year 

. ' . . . . 


Dividend 8 per rent. 

J . 


Assets. 

Nett Profit*. 

10 „ 

1635 

1 st half-year . . 

. 547, (’95 

11,900 

JO 

1836 

2nd „ . . 

. 852,933 

30,0344 

1*2 t> 

1st . . 

. 1,272,075 

30,01 9 J 

12 „ 


2riW „ . . 

. 1,900,300 

53,057 

, 14 „ 


THE INDIAN PRINCESS REGUM SUMROO AND 
HER COURT. 

f Concluded from page 526, No. 79, E. I. Mag.) 

.Summers had been engaged in remonstrance with his master, Neujif 
Kahn, in reference to some supposed encroachments made upon the 
ground which had been bestowed upon him ; and the Regum had 
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little difficulty in persuading him that she had detected a project of 
Neujif Kahn's, by which he intended to mqjcW them both, and„ 
regain possession of the jaghir. She, therefore, urged him to 
collect without 5 clay all the treasure, jewels, and other valuables, 
which could be easily transported, a id by a rapid flight, to save 
both their lives and a portion of their riches, for enjoy moot 
foreign land. 

Summers, at first, listened with incredulity to his wife's tale, con- 
ceiving that his behaviour towards his master could hardly have 
exasperated him so far as to incur risk to his life 
were brought by the Begum, with a well- varnished tale, and he was , T 
at last persuaded, knowing by experience the vaeillation of such 
favour as is bestowed by a native chief, to accede to her impor- 
tunities, and preparations were forthwith made for a precipitate 
flight. The Begum did not neglect to represent to her husband, 
the inevitable consequences of detection, and painted to him the 
most cruel and excruciating tortures, even to death, which would^ 
be inflicted upon them by the enraged Neujif, if he should detect 
their flight and recover possession of them: she, therefore, extorted 
from him a vow, to which she also bound lierself, that, in ease of 
discovery, they should mutually destroy themselves, and for this 
purpose each party was provided with a pistol. 

Everything being fully arranged, judkies were put in readiness, 
and taking with them all the treasure which they could accumulate, 
without attracting suspicion among their followers, they quitted 
their abode late at night, under pretence of paying a visit of cere- 
mony to a neighbouring liajha. Tin* party were scarcely clear of 
the boundaries of thei vjaghir m when they were attacked by a strong 
body of their own soldiers and dependants, well armed and dTs- * 
guised. Resistance and flight were alike hopeless, and in his 
despair, Summers was reminded of his vow to his wife by the report 
of a pistol in her palkiy and immediately ‘afterwards a cry from her 
attendants. “ The Begum has slain herself ! Wa! Wa! the Begum 
has slain herself! ” Bloody clothes and portions of his wife’s gar- 
ments were also shown to the unfortunate man, who, in the heat of 
his remorse and terror, committed suicide with the pistol his wife 
had given him : the very ultimum desideratum of the Begum’s plot. 

Having been thus successful in her schema, .the Begum was 
reconduetcd to her house by her applauding retainers, and here she 
concluded the tragedy of the day by an act, which will cling with 
infamy to her character as long as h^r name shall exist. Within her • 
own tent, she that flight buried alive the poor slave gnd who .had 
been the object of her husband's passion, and placing. ner bed over 
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tlic grave, slept there until morning, lest any one more compassionate 
^-vthan herself should h^ve lent a saving hand to the victim. This deed 
is said to have preyed heavily upon her conscience in after life, 
though I do not think that her contrition was shewn in uny amelio- 
ration of her tyrannical and revengeful disposition. 

-- s- 7 or* live years after the above horrible transactions, the Begum 
attached herself very much to a Frenchman of the name of L'Oiseau, 
to whom she allied herself hy the same loose sort of marriage as 
that by which she was bound to Summers ; but this L'Oiseau appears 
to Jia w" 1 1 r .::^mly a bird of passage, for growing wt u-y of him, as of 
■». her ioriner husband, she gave him a handsome amount of cash, and 
sent him about his business. To him has been erroneously attri- 
buted, in more 1 than one instance, the tragic fate* which bofel Sum- 
mers ; and it is difficult to discover tin* origin of this mistake, as 
those about the Begum’s court are explicit upon this point. 

In person, the Begum is very diminutive, and although aged and 
jnfirm of body, she still retains vestiges of her lomier beauty. Her 
features are aquiline, and her complexion, though decayed, and no 
longer youthful, is fair; she paitieulailv prides herself upon the 
beauty and wonderful smallness of her hands and feet, which she 
does not scruple to display when sin* thinks they maybe duly appre- 
ciated. Her expression is lively and intelligent, and in her conver- 
sation she manages to render herself very amusing and interesting. 
She appears to exist principally upon tea and the smoke of tobacco, 
and tif'keep Heath at arm’s length more? by the energy of her mind 
than by any remaining strength of the tlesh. She has lately had 
several very serious attacks oj* illness, and being eighty-eight years 
of age, according to the nearest calculation, can hardly expect to 
‘ live* much longer. 1 have frequently been present at her durbars ,* 
and have enjoyed the* privilege of coin creation with her highness, 
much to my amusement and edification. She usually receives her 
visitor.! in a lent pitched ‘outside her palace (except on grand occa- 
sions, when she graces the state* audience T ha1] with her presence), 
and has little display of magnificence or wealth about her person. 

Her appearance, at first sight, is mean and insignificant. We find 
her seated* upou a dingy shabby couch, in the cross-legged fashion 
of a tailor, her little person enveloped in a large yellow cashmere 
shawl, of exquisite texture, though by no means showy : uuder this 
shawl a handsome green silk cloak, of European fashion, but embroi- 
dered,- is generally spread around her, which, as the upper part of 
her^person* sinks almost into it, gives her something the appearance 
of a.biffcn,, or pressed baked apple. On her hyad she is fond of 
** Durbar,” Lr\ce, audience of State. 

( 
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wearing a turban, idler the fashion of men, whom also she apes in 
other matters; but this head-dress is sometimes with advantage 
exchanged for a more becoming Mogul cap ofw 0 nity, wrought with* 
gold, and jewelled. 

She is particularly affable to Europc.i:» ladies, and seldom permits 
them to quit her presence without hi lowing upon* them some token 
of her generosity, according to the native custom, either a cashmere^ 
Bhawl, or a piece of silk, or a jewel, Lo the value of t w r e n iy*mt - i Air ty 
guineas. The old lady's generosity, however, is not so apparent in 
this way as in her donations and benefactions for charitable purposes. 
She has, during the last few years, given very large sums to the 
building of churches, the endowment m schools, and tL^pg^w^'jiance 
of christianized natives. A short tin.’ since, she sen. the Bi&hcqf \/f 
Calcutta a sum of money, amounting to £15,000 to he expended in 
the promotion of charitable and other religious purposes; and this 
is not the first gift which she has made m the same liberal manner. 
She is, as a public character, notorious!} generous, when called upon 
to loosen her purse-strings, distributing freely to the indigent, and 
in no instance refusing her aid in the construction or benefit of any 
public institution, in which she can feel an interest, or through which 
her vanity may be tickled by the attraction of public notice. It 
further generally believed that much of tli.s great liberality is prac- 
tised in expiation of her former misdeeds. In smaller matters she is 
not so open-handed, and no fractional expenditure is permitted in her 
establishment without her own immediate approval ; even the com- 
mon disbursements of her household are inspected and examined by 
her personally. 

It is generally believed that the If gum has had no children, 
though a report exists that she had a v»n by Summers, ller atfairs 
were for many years conducted by a half-caste, of the name of Ihce, 
who married one of her adopted daughters, and acted as her princi- 
pal both in civil and military matins: but this loan was ejected 
from his office, under pretext of smile covert communication with 
the British Government. The old mail, bav ing expended bis best 
years in the service of this woman, is now living in penury in the * 
Sadder Bazaar at Mcrnt, and his son. David Ochterlony Dvee Som- 
bre, Esq., fcec. &c. &.c., has been installed in his dignities at the head 
of affairs. • 

This son was educated at the Delhi college, and is an excellent 
Persian and English scholar; and although very young, is said to be 
both active and politic in the discharge of his multifarious duties. 
The internal economy and the revenue of the jayhir, certainly reflect 
credit upon the government, and I believe Davy Dyce, as he is 
familiarly called, is entitled to the chief merit in the matter. He is 
an especial favourite of the Begum's, and the acknowledged heir to 
all her wealth, which is said to he immense! The jayhir itself 
reverts to government, but there are several handsome houses both 
at Sirdhana, at Delhi, and at Merab which are the Begum s own 
property, and to those also Dyce will succeed. Jlis expectations 
from her arc valued at little less thftn a million of money : lie is a* 
man of enormous fjulk. though not more than five -and -twenty years 
of age ; and (hough his complexion is very dark, he has a fine open 
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countenance, expressive of mildness and intelligence. In disposition 
he is kind, and as generous as daylight; and lie is a very general 
""favourite with all wlwknow him. 

There are several officers under Dyco, who haye a share in the 
management of the affairs, civil and military. The oldest of those 
is an Italian of the name of llagol ini, who has command of the Be- 
gunP s body guard, a funny, pinched, unsoldierlikc little figure, who 
liaSHieid' the same post for many years, and is an invaluable butt to 
his companions. There is also an officer, formerly of the E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, who quitted his appointment for his present situation, 
hoping no doubt to reap a more golden harvest than he lias yet 
found^HHM&4l>le- He is a canny, calculating Scot, with whom his 

— \7\vrT brother would be sorry to drive a bargain ; so, although a 
~ grumbler I dare say he has managed to feather his nest pretty well. 

A more agreeable person is found in another of these officers, an 
Italian, by name Solaroli, who, though an adventurer from his own 
country, and probably of low origin, is a man of considerable intel- 
ligence and of good manners. 

Lastly, — 1 have saved him as a bonne louche — “ Ocli ! sure lie is 
a jiatthem of a praist, so he is,” — comes the Begum's father con- 
-fc'ssor, Bishop of Amatorila, Vicar Apostolic of Sirdhuna, Julius 
Caesar, commonly called the Padri Sahib; the very essence of a pa- 
pistical priest ; the expression of whose handsome countenance is a 
mixture of sensuality and good-liumour; the outward semblance of 
whose person is an union of coarse cloth, and “ bringing forth the 
fruits of good living;” whose conversation is a mingling of super- 
stition with double entendre ; whose music is a combination of sacred 
chant and chansons a Loire ; whose devotion to the fair has obtained 
for him a just notoriety, and whose soft attentions are ever assi- 
duously paid, with the most feeling discrimination, to the more de- 
licate members of his flock. 

As Miss Emma Huberts has very truly remarked, " Bishop Ileber 
seems scarcely to have done justice to this excellent man, in ascrib- 
ing his popularity to the smoothness of his manners, and his tact in 

- administering to the self-love of his associate's.’ 9 Certainly not, and 
there is little doubt but the bishop could have given a much more 

. complete idea of the padri’s character, had he been inclined to say 
all he knew. Miss llobcrts seems to have heard of Julius Caesar 
many years since, when lie was at Patna, and where she describes 
him as “ realizing the most beautiful ideas which could be formed of 
a Christian minister;” doubtless she would imply that he embodies 
in his own proper person all those amiable qualities which have ever 
been considered as characteristic of the popish clergy. She says 
“ he is a Franciscan friar, wearing the garb and practising the self- 
denial enjoined by his order.” He certainly does wear the garb of 
his order before ^strangers, over both his person and his mind ; and 
as for his self-denial, the practice of that, too, is indisputably the 
more meritorious when he exercises it, in proportion to his habitual 
indulgence in the common course of his life. 

* He has a fine musical voice, well adapted to the chanting of his 
church service, and I have often heard it at our Merat Beef-steak 
Club, where he was a frequent guest, pouring forth his favorite song, 
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“ Tlu* buttle of the Nile,' in right gallant style, at the to]) of a roar- 
ing chorus. It is this accomplishment, possibly, to which Miss 
Roberts alludes, when she says “his talents Un i amiable character 
render him a wtjcome and an honoured guest at the houses of the 
British. ’’ Where good wine, good stories, and good songs are to 
be had, there Bishop Julius Caesar wii' undoubtedly be a ready and 
a welcome visitor. 

The Begum usually gives a grand fete , which lasts thw?*? 5 days’* 
during Christmas, and to which nearly all the society of Merat, 
Dehli, and the surrounding stations is invited. I have by me one of 
her circulars: “Her Highness the Begum Sumroo requests the 

honour of ’s company at Sirdhana, on Christniij^Jihvc^^t the 

celebration of High Mass, and during the two following days, to a 
naiitch and a display of tire-works. ” Here the burden of the exhi- 
bition is distributed pretty equally between our good friend the 
Bishop, the «A 'an dunes, and the fire-works. Of these spectacles, 
most who have witnessed them ngne that the religious pageantry 
lias the lead, in point of display and finery. 

Tents are prepared in the palace-garden for the accommodation 
of visitors, and e\ery luxury which a profuse outlay can secure is 
provided for the company; the tables arc sumptuously spread, th?« 
viands and the wines are alike excellent. Upon these grand occa- 
sions, the Begum usually honours the guests by presiding at the 
table ; but she does not herself partake of any food in their presence. 
Not only arc the numerous visitors entertained in this magnificent 
style, but the whole host of their followers and train are also feasted 
and feted, in a manner equally sumptuous in proportion to their 
condition. When we recollect who the Begum originally was, the 
diabolical character of her husband, lus perpetration of the mas- 
sacre at Patna, an 4 the many acts of crime and tyranny which she 
has herself committed, it i^ strange thus to find an enlightened 
British community, the victors of the soil, doing homage and seek- 
ing favour at her footstool, or even condescending to partake of her 
hospitality. • 

The Begum has a house at Moral, which she generally visits ■ 
for a couple of months in the fall of the year, bringing with her the 
chief of her train. She has also a residence at Dehli, consisting 
of a splendid mansion and two or throe* smaller houses, within 
a very extensive garden; but this she has not frequented for seve- 
ral years past, in consequence of a reprimand which she received 
from the representative* of the British Government at Dehli, for 
neglecting to pay him that homage which is his due, in virtue of 
the dignity with which lie is invested ; and moreover it in affirmed, 
as another cause for the aversion with which she now regards this 
favourite place, that during the year in which the above-mentioned 
occurrence took place, her injured consequence #nd stiff-necked 
pride gave rise to a misunderstanding between her highness and the 
old Emperor, Akbur Shah, touching a point of etiquette very galling 
to the old lady’s vanity. * 

Akbur Shah, being pre-eminent by birth, the pure stock of the 
ancient Mogul DynSsty, and being upon his own ground in the city 
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of Deldi, insists upon receiving homu^' from all of an inferior degree 
who meet him, and even the proud Begum herself is fain to have 
•■her elephant kneel dn*vn to the Emperor when passing him. This 
her vanity will not hrnok, and having more than once been com- 
pelled against her will thus to do reverence to a higher prince, she 
has for several ycap refrained from visiting Oddi. This arrogant 
co nduct on the part of I he Begum appears the more unbecoming, 
known that she was exalted to her present rank, with 
the title of Begum, by Shah Ullum, the father of the present Em- 
peror. 

While I am still upon this subject, it may he as wed that I should 
anticip ate, the. order of my narrative, for the purpose of mentioning 
mJluMhfi lenmmftioii of the Begum’s career. Her death occurred, at 
"■Me rat on the 27th of January, 1 83G. 

The whole of the landed possessions of her late highness revert 
to the British, and the personal properly, amounting to nearly half- 
a-crore, devolves by will upon Mr. Dyce Sombre, with the exception 
of small legacies and charitable bequests. 

The personal property pioved larger tluyi the sum at which it is 
here estimated : the mass of it which was bequeathed to Dyce 
jjprtibre amounted to eighty lakhs, or £800,000, independent of 
various smaller legacies to her other oliic< rs, and to persons about 
her establishment, and also to charitable inssitulions. The principal 
of these were, to her physician, Doctor Drover, twenty thousand 
rupees ; to Mr. Troup, who married out! of Dyce Sombre's sistcis, 
fitly thousand ; to Mr. Solaroli, who also married a sister of Dice’s, 
eighty thousand ; to many petty ollieers about her household, 
various smaller sums ; for charitable purposes, a. lakh ; and to her 
executor, an old office r of the Company's service, who had been 
a great fa \ ourite of her's while he lesidcd at Merat, seventy-live 
thousand. Her father confessor, Julius Ciesar, t<^>, was not forgot- 
ten, hut I am not aware what amount of propel ly was bequeathed 
to him. t 

Dyce Sombre, tin* heir to this rich property, is now about twenty- 
^siA^years of age; until he is thirty, he # will only enjoy the interest 
of his fortune, but after that period it will full in to him w ithout tic 
or control, lie told me, just before I quitted India, that he inten- 
ded to repair to England, as soon as he could be sot at liberty, for 
the purpose of seeing nll^tlv wonders of w hich he has heard so 
much. His lather, the Begun's former governor and generalissimo, 
whom she deposed, was not mentioned in her will, but lie will doubt- 
less be handsomely provided lor by his sen* who is proverbially 
kind-hearted and generous. During the life-time of the Begum, he 
was deterrid from rendering his disgraced father any assistance, un 
less clandestinely, through apprehension of the old lady's wTath ; but 
now he will, I doubt, not, acknowledge and befriend him openly. 

Such was the ehd of the extraordinary woman ; her age at the 
time of her death was eighty-nine, though the natives about her had 
an idea' that she w as upwards of a hundred. 
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SIERRA LEONE— “THE WHITE MAN’S CRAVE.” 

Captain. Alexander appears to be a hardy. Muni, and hpnest 
traveller. Wq accordingly respect li is remarks and opinions oil 
Western Africa, although they are made in the plainest and most 
unsophisticated language. Under the latronage of the Geographical 
Society, this author, having obtained a passage in the Flag Ship o£ 
Rear-Admiral Campbell, on the African station, made according to 
his own words, an agreeable and instructs c voyage along the West 
coast of Africa, touching at the following places : Madeira, Teneriffe, 
Bathurst on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Ca9tle, and 
Accra on the Gold Coast; Princes Island on the BjgS&of Biafra, 
St. Helena, and Ascension. “ At each of these interesting places,” 
our author says, “ he remained sufficiently long to enable a person, 
with ordinary activity and diligence, to collect some information 
regarding their present state. 

Captain Alexander has certainly, notwithstanding his hasty glance, 
examined the present s^ate of Western Africa with a penetrating 
eye and a matured judgment, and this, though the country was in 
a state of commotion at the time he visited it. 

The first volume is occupied with an account of the state in which 
the author found the Eastern province immediately after the des- 
tructive sweep which the Kaffirs made through it. A notice of its 
prosperous condition, up to the time of the invasion, and a sketch 
of the Kaffirs, and of the real causes of their going lo war. After 
this follows a narrative of the operations of the enemy, of the horrors 
which it perpetrated, &c. The second volume continues the subject 
at great length, forming, as it were, the history of the Kaffir war — 
with the end of which comes the finis of the work. 

The illustrations with which these volumes are really beautifully 
embellished, proceed from IVlajor C. C. Michell, Surveyor-General 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Some of the plates have been actually 
engraved by that gentleman* they consist of scenery and various 
manners and customs, and the subjects have been as well chosfjtl 
as they have been well executed. Captain Alexander’s work has 
profited much by the assistance of his intelligent friend. Major 
Michell. It is a pity such abilities as the hatter's should be confined 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Our readers will better know how to estimate their own enlightened 
and genial home, after pondering over the following melancholy 
account of the “ White Man’s Grave.” 

* 

Sierra Leone is seventy-five miles in circumference, and con- 
taining 125,000 square acres. The shape of the land, high and 
covered in part with forests, reminded me of a* West India island. 
Bright green verdure lined the beach, out of which rose palms, 
monkey-bread, and majestic cotton trees. The land was indented 
by bays, with beaches of sand well fitted for hauling a'sein. On 
a green hill detached from the maih ridge, and about two or three 
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hundred feet above the beach, were the long line of barracks, 
hospital, &c. ; and below them was Fort Thornton, a parallelogram 
with^ loop-holed flanking defences, two bastions, and a curtain in 
front, on which last was the saluting battery and flj^g-staflf. Free- 
town, consisting of straight streets, and thatched houses apart 
mingled with gardens, rose in a semi-circular form on a gentle 
ascent; at the bottom of which were the high woodenandslate- 
cdvereckgovcrnment stores. A few captured slaving schooners, and 
H. M. brig Brisk, rode at anchor in St. George’s Bay, and fishing 
canoes stood out to sea. 

It was a beautiful picture, but its beauty was deceitful ; not, that 
at this-perw#4here was much danger, for “ the rains”— :he season 
of disease and death — end in the beginning of October. Still Sierra. 
Leone is not safe at any time. On the south side of the peninsula 
are swamps still und rained, the tainted breeze from which steals 
over the hills. But the pestilence generated on the hills themselves 
has been much moderated within these five years : for the dense 
jungle which clothed them to their summijs has been well cleared, 
and cultivation supplies the place of entangled “ bush.” 

. I landed at a stone wharf with steps, beside which was a remark- 
ably beautiful cotton tfee. A few negroes were employed rolling 
casks up the ascent, leading to one of the principal streets. But 
there was no commercial bustle here; for trading ships had not yet 
arrived, and few were expected this year. In fact, the trade of the 
colony is now very trifling. We went to the spacious residence of 
Mr. Macaulay, (of the mixed commission for the adjudication of 
prize slavers) and found it pleasantly seated near the beach, with 
a healthy sea breeze blowing through the wide verandahs and neatly 
furnished rooms. Mr. Macaulay has the character of being a young 
man of excellent ability, high principle, and unbounded hospitality 
and charity ; giying five hundred pouiftls a-year out of his salary 
(of £2000.) to support a school, the coloured descendants of his 
relative Kenneth, and for the relief of tjie indigent and distressed in 
general. 

The principal streets of Freetown are wide and unpaved : but the 
soil is so 'hard, that for many months in the year no pavement is 
required. The grass is carefully picked off the streets by gangs of 
liberated Africa ns and convicts. The former are distinguished by 
a yellow cloth round the loins, and a tmjtickct round the neck. 
The latter are guarded by the black colonial militia, in green 
jackets and white cross-belts : as rag jed and dirty a set of com- 
batants ^s I ever saw. The soil of Sierra Leone is sandstone , 
coloured red with oxide of iron. In the dry season this rises in 
clouds of red dust, and powders the trowsers to the knee. The 
houses are principally built of wood, with a brick foundation; and 
the best of them have the usual unsubstantial appearance of houses 
in English colonies, “run up for the nonce;” the owners of them 
;{&ving nonntention of handing them down to their posterity. 

Every evening, about eight o‘clock, the sound of psalmody was 
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heard from a neighbouring chapel, where a coloured blacksmith 
officiated, whose lungs were most stentoiian. Sometimes the doors 
were closed, and one or two of the congregation “ found the Lord,” 
as these deluded people imagined ; when the most, frightful yells 
and screams proceeded from the pivniscs. Tho pilots at Sierra 
Leone are generally preachers ; and iln re are at least thirty chapels 
belonging to different sects, built and supported by the liberated 
Africans themselves, much to their credit. Later in the evening, 
from Krootown, the sounds of drums ami singing were heard. The 
Kroomen were dancing by moonlight ; for here, as elsewhere, “ soon 
as the evening breeze begins to blow, the song rcsonnd^jroughout 
all Africa: it cheers the despondency uf the wanderer through the 
desert, it enlivens the social meeting, it inspires the dance.” Leaning 
over the verandah, I remained listening to the sounds of innocent 
mirth till a late hour. The scene too, was interesting-, as it was 
revealed distinctly by the placid light : the wooded mountains on 
the one hand ; the thatched houses and gardens below ; and the 
tranquil bay on the other, "where rode the vessels. And I earnestly 
trusted that men of inure liberal minds might be placed among the* 
liberated captives of the black trade, thaif many of those who at 
present restrain all mirth and recreation : perverting the intention 
of the Almighty, and introducing a religious gloom instead of that 
manly and rational piety “ which makelh the heart glad.” 

The houses of the Africans, outbade the town, were nearly of a 
quadrangular shape, and thatched with reeds. Plantains and 
papaws shaded them, ydiilst the women pounded in wooden mortars 
the rice for the day’s consumption, — as rice in husk is well pro- 
tected from insects. The men were in the casava fields, clearing 
them of weeds. Straw hats and tiow^crs composed their dress; 
whilst the women had a wrapper round them of bine and white 
striped cloth, and the breasts were commonly exposed. 

On arriving at the race-course, a really tropical landscape was 
before me; high thick grass was round us ; the wooded hills on our*" 
right ; and two or three bays indented the land on our left and 
front, fringed with deep green foliage and tall palms. The broad 
river descended from the eastward from the country of Sangara, 
where are the sources of the Niger; quaifs were on the ground; 
rice-birds, with their yellow plumage, were on the trees ; and black 
widow-birds, with their. immense tails Hew round uso In December 
the races infuse life into the society at Sierra Leone. The horses are 
small, active steeds, from Senegambia, but many of them ^tumble 
dreadfully. There is always a great spirit of gambling among the 
negroes, which they indulge on the occasion of a race. 

The villages of Kissy and Wellington are beyond tjic race-course, 
where several thousands of liberated Africans are settled under the 
charge of respectable managers, consisting of missionaries, old 
pursers in the navy, &c. They get from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred pounds for their salary? In the school at Kissy there 
are three hundred scholars divided into nine classes, with masters 
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and monitors for each class. The interrogatory system is pursued 
here with excellent effect. 

But there is a very great obstacle to the increasing prosperity of 
the colony, the want of a staple commodity. No person of capital 
or enterprise has, \ct raised any coffee, cotton, rice, indigo, or sugar- 
canes, in sufficient quantity for exportation. There has been a 
considerable trade in wood, commenced in 1816 by Mr. M‘Cormick, 
who first taught the natives on the river to cut down, and saw into 
logs, the African oaks, and mahogany. Mr, M‘Cormick has, how- 
ever been unfortunate : this year there is no timber for exportation ; 
most of tt^ fc trees near the river have been cut down ; and unless a 
small canmis cut between two creeks, (which almost make the lofty 
peninsula of Sierra Leone an island,) so as to open np to canoes 
from the Mitomba the trade of the Sherbro river,, there can be no 
more timber trade here, at least for some years. The coffee pro- 
duced on the red soil of Sierra Leone is of the most excellent de- 
scription. 

In the market an abundance of countfy produce in the shape of 
vegetables and fruit, is exposed to sale by women, whose piccaninies 
were seated on the ground near them, and rolling over and tumbling 
in the sand. Foolahs and Mandingoes walked about in their blue 
robes, high conical blue and red caps and sandals, wearing extracts 
from the Koran in leather greegrees round their necks. 

I hastened to visit the slave yard, where, when a captured vessel 
arrives, the cargo is placed. A square building, inhabited by a 
smith, is surrounded with walls and sheds. In these last sleep the 
late captives, who are supported at the rate of two-pence per day, 
kept clean, and (the men ) at work on the roads for three months, 
and then sent to the allotments : still supported, for six months in 
all, and furnished with tools to the amount of one pound ten 
shillings eactTman. Many of tlie children arc taken by the white 
and coloured inhabitants of Freetown as apprentices or servants for 
seven years, on the payment of Ida shillings. The men had all 
gone out to work when I went into the yard ; but I found many 
women from the schooner lately captured by the Lynx , sitting and 
lying on the mats ; in one of the sheds, breakfasts had just been 
served on broad flat tin* vessels, and consisted of rice and palm-oil, 
yams, &c. But there is one grand abuse here, — there is no proper 
separation between the sexes at night. 

The women are generally protected by "the men of their own 
nation; and when a negro leaves the yard to go to his allotment, 
he selects, if he can, a negress in the family-way, not being at all 
particular who is the father of the child : for a negress in that state 
gets superior allowances. From the great numbers which have been 
landed here since 1807, the population ought to have been much 
increased from births, if the colony had been well cleared and 
drained, # and if the roving habits of the negroes had been checked : 
fmt the black population has suffered from fever, as well as the 
whites. It is calculated that not one-third of the arable land is 
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under cultivation ; and double the above number could be supported 
on the 125,000 square acres. 

At night there was the severest tornado which had occurred at 
Sierra Leone thjs year. The wind, accompanied with heavy rain, 
roared across the mountains from the eastward ; thunder and light- 
ning were not wanting ; trees were blown down ; and lead was tom 
in long sheets from the barracks, and twisted round the chimneys ; # 
for, be it observed by the way that, in every house in Sierra Leone 
there is a fire-place to subdue the great damp. In the same 
tornado, a schooner was driven from her anchor on the rocks in 
St. George’s Bay. The Thermometer fell from eighty-six degrees 
at eight o’clock p.m., to seventy-six degrees at nine^ Of course 
to us a remarkably agreeable change. 

With rc&pect to public buildings altogether, indeed, our country 
has been most disgracefully robbed by unprincipled individuals at 
Sierra Leone. Thus, the grant for Ihe stone church, a plain com- 
modious building with a square towei, was between seven and eight 
thousand pounds. Perhaps not a third of this sum was appropriated 
for the church ; and it is quite notorious in the colony, that the 
greater part went to build private houses. Then, moreover, of these, 
many have been rented to government at an extravagant rate : six 
hundred pounds per annum, for instance, for a miserable wooden 
store. The truth is, that the governors of Sierra Leone, having 
great responsibility in the charge of so many thousands of liberated 
Africans, are unable to attend to colonial matters in general ; and 
hence they are worried to death, abuses are not checked as they 
ought to be, trade is not extended, and the colony is not in that 
flourishing condition which its central situation ought to ensure. 
However, its position for trade is far inferior to that of Bathurst on 
the Gambia, which river is navigable to a distance of three hundred 
miles : but if a small canal Were cut across the neck of the peninsula, 
the trade of t lie great Sherbro' river, #as was before stated would 
flow through it, and materially improve Sierra Leone. 

The grand abuse at Sierra Leone is the pay of the three member^* 
of the mixed commission court for the adjudication of slavers, which 
they earn for doing little or nothing. About one slaver is condemned 
in a month during the year, and between three and four thousand 
Africans are liberated. For this, Mr. Smith, the chief commissioner 
receives one thousand pounds a-year more than the governor, or three 
thousand pounds in all.; Mr. Macaulay two thousand pounds; and 
the registrar one thousand pounds. Here are six thousand pounds 
a-year for a few hours’ work. This loudly calls for reftjrm : for 
besides these handsome salaries, after eight years, a member of the 
court may retire on half his salary. Do the Portuguese, Nether- 
lands, Brazilian, and Spanish commissioners receive such salaries ? 
Nothing like them. 

I visited the jail, which combines the common prison with, the 
house of correction. It is a spacious building, surrounded with 
high walls enclosing a fine open yarfl : in this I found half-a-dozen 
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Mandingoe debtors; in the mid si of whom, sitting on a leopard 
skin, was a respectable looking nioollah, or priest, in a clean white 
dress and red cap. He was earnestly employed in reading the 
Koran to the rest. The prison is a wooden buihlipg, a long stair- 
case separating the twenty-one wards, which are capable of con- 
taining two hundred and fifty prisoners. At the top of the building 
is the couit house. All the prisoners were obliged to work, except 
the debtors and English sailors. 

In different parts of the town arc seen boxes capable of containing 
a couple of men. These, have been purchased from pri/e slavers, 
and are used on board for the accommodation v*f the captain and 
liis mate o^dcck, when the space between decks is crow tod. These 
boxes in Sierra Leone, set on end, contain a negro scuuy with a 
cutlass during the night to guaid against thieves. 

I visited also the military commandant, Captain Fra/er of the 
2nd West India Regiment.. Helms here three hundred and fifty 
black soldiers under his command ; over whom are eight or nine 
officers, and a few white non-commissioned officers. The negro 
soldiers, selected from the slave yard principally, are obedient and 
attentive, though of course rather obtuse in understanding manoeu- 
vres. The force here is'far too small for the defence of the colony; 
and among them there is not a single artilleryman ! Hut what will 
be thought of the policy which left, a few years ago, Sierra Leone 
and Fernando Po with only one hundred and twenty soldiers 
between them ! If thirty thousand liberated Africans arc brought 
here, surely there ought to be means provided for their defence. 

At present there is war between tlieTimniaiiees and Kooshees, within 
a few miles of Sierra Leone, principally carried on for the purpose 
.of taking slaves. The former are armed with miisqucts ; the latter 
with broad and short swords, turned up at the point like a book. 
What is to prevent Sierra Leone, if left with two or three hundred 
black troops only for its defence, being attacked by these warlike 
tribes near it, and a few thousands of liberated Africans carried ofr 
. from its villages ? 1 

Dr. Ferguson lias remarked a great change for the better in the 
health of the colony, since so much wood has been cleared off the 
hills within the last live \ears. He bleeds bis patients only if they 
aie of a full habit, and administers mercury in moderate doses ; 
but finds that he cannot dispense with it entirely. He mentioned 
two remarkable cases of Fernando Po fever. Two European 
soldiers recenlly arrived from that 'aland considerably attenuated, 
with foul tongues and gums full of blood, but with no other marks 
of illnesfe about them. Their pulse was sixty-eight ; they took to 
their beds, lay three weeks in a state of lethargy, and if food was 
brought to them ate it, if not, they never asked for it ; they never 
spoke or complained of pain ; and at last slipped gently out of the 
world, without a groan or sigh. Ulcers were found on their backs 
after death, formed from having lain so long in one position. 
/Whilst at Sierra Leoiie, I •visited the grave of Denham the 
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traveller ; who, after his many wanderings in Central Africa, died a 
lieutenant-colonel and governor of Sierra Leone. He lies in the 
new burial-ground behind the barracks, under a young plurn free ; 
and beside hirrf lie also three other governors : — Sii Neil Campbell, 
Colonel Lumlcy, and Major Temple. A house built by Sir Charles 
Macarthey, who fell in the AshanU'e war, looks down from a 
neighbouring hill on the “ field of the dead.” Besides the above, 1 
General Turner, who lies under the plum tree in the old burial- 
ground. is to be added to the list of governors who have died since 
1825. 

Poor Denham, after long braving the climate of Africa, said that 
his fate was sealed when lie was appointed governor hdfe. He then 
imprudently exchanged his residence from government-house to a 
wooden building beside a creek, the mud of which, at low water, 
was most offensive. He also took to physicking himself, became soft 
and fleshy, and gradually sank under the fever. His grave is 
covered almost entirely with grass ami bushes ; and I was obliged 
to remove them before I c?ould see the simple superstructure of brick 
and lime, raised over the mouldering lomains of a traveller of first- 
rate enterprise. • 

The governors of Sierra Leone have, in general, when they 
arrived, been men past the meridian of life, and whose constitutions 
were not. sufficiently vigorous to stnugle through either form of the 
seasoning fever : — “ the lion,” the seu re attack, or 4< the jackal,” 
the milder variety of the disease. r Jhcy are harassed with excess 
of duty and responsibility ; and also, like most Englishmen, they 
will not alter their previous habits, and despise the advice of old 
residents. Thus, Sir Neil Campbell, an officer of high reputation, 
said to the colonial surgeon, “ Docloi, there are two things 1 wish 
you to do : tell me when Jl am really in danger, but give me no 
calomel whatever.” A few months after assuming office, he was 
attacked with fever. The surgeon Immediately gave him twenty 
grains of calomel, (disguised,) and told his honour to keep th^ 
house. Next day, the surgeon saw him dressed, and out walking! 
But the same night he was laid on 1m hack, and was quickly trans- 
ferred to the fatal plum tree. 

The last governor, Major Temple, said, when lie arrived in the dry 
season, “ It is all nonsense to talk of the unhealthiness of Sierra 
Leone. I have been *in much worus in the Greek islands. The 
reason why the cliumte here is so deadly to Englishmen, is to be 
found entirely in their indolent habits and dissipation.” Accordingly, 
his honor was very temperate, though formerly he had been a free 
liver, was of a gross habit, and past fifty years of age. He was 
very attentive to his duties, was much liked jind esteemed, and 
would have been a great benefactor to the colony*if he had lived. 
But, whether the season was foul or fair, he took exercise in the 
middle of the day. In the rains, lie has been known to.ride forty 
or fifty miles a-day with his daughter ; and the day before he was • 
taken ill, in the fetal month of August, contrary to all advice,. he 
set out to ride before a tornado, and got drenched to the skin. 
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The road next in importance to that from Calcutta to Bombay, 
is particularly, in a commercial point of view, that hence to Assam, 
through the Khassiah Hills. The first portion of this road is ron- 
.fined to the Delta of the Canges, which if crosses in :i .Inv' t line, 
from Barasut to Dacca, via Jessore. Tins poition, tlm.iji not vet 
completed, may be considered as opm (■> tin* h.iv. li. i ».ud the 
merchant. Until Aery lately convicts \\c:c mii| 1 «u-ri <.n this road 
under an executive engineer; but, as ti e L,r*;itu nnp.<.<.mcc of the 
military roneft- now under consiri,. tbi(, between tin- ami Benares, 
more urgently required their piosi ;*cc in that quail, i, MuUicr they 
Iiave been sent. A very had part of ihF mid is that which is passed 
after his leaving Barasut. The tract <>f < oimhy o\ef which it runs 
is low and marshy, composed of stiff cl. iy, which when wetted by 
the rain, becomes impassable. To make a good toad over this, 
would be very difficult and expensive. Perhaps a better, though 
a little longer route towards the north should be preferred. The 
Jine may first proceed from Barasut along the Hooghly river to 
Chagdah, and thence strike eastward to Bungong. By this route 
the low country and the bad soil are avoided, and an excellent road, 
with trees on either side, made by a liberal inhabitant of Jessore, 
might betaken advantage of. This route, however, as’we have stated, 
is not so direct as that over the low country wo have mentioned, 
which, if Government, think fit, might be opened by forming a bund 
or causeway, and thus raising the path above the level of the 
surrounding country. 

From Bungong to Jessore the road lies over a good soil which is 
passable throughout the year. From Jessore the greatest difficulty 
cxpciienced is irf crossing tlic numerous arms of the Canges, which 
intersect the country. There is, however, a good bund road, from 
Mahmudpoor to the Ganges, which occupies about half of the 
distance between Jessore and Hajigunge, on the Ganges. The 
worst part of the road occurs immediately on crossing the Ganges : 
for from this point to Dacca, a distance of more than thirty miles, 
the country is a complete morass, and during the rains entirely water. 
It is also crossed by many nullahs of various sizes, which render 
travelling, at any season, tedious and difficult. To make a good 
road across this portion of* the country, would require a very high 
bund, and many bridges and drains ior the passage of water, the 
expenses of which would amount to perhaps a lakh of rupees. If 
the Govermnent are not prepared to incur this expense on so small 
a portion of the road, a circuitous route through a better soil must 
be adopted. Perhaps *the Ganges may be crossed at a higher point 
than Hajigunge, and the route pursued in a more northerly course 
to Sahpoor on the Dulasery branch of the Ganges, and thence 
eastward to Dacca. By this roqte fewer nullahs and a higher tract 
of country would have to be crossed. % 
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At present our information on the road from Dacca to Silhet 
is very scanty. The country over which it passes i9 intersected by 
many rivers and streams which branch out from the Ganges* and 
the Megna. The best point for crossing the Megna would, however, 
be at a place called Nursingdy, where the river is not divided into 
so many branches as at other parts in this neighbourhood. The 
road would then proceed along the banks of this river in a north-' 
easterly direction to Sujurpoor, whence leaving the Megna it might 
strike in a more easterly direction towards Silhet, passing Bani- 
achung, Ajua, Cattva, and Runbang, which places are in a direct 
line between Sujutpoor on the Megna, and Silhet. From the former 
place there is another route to Silhet, via Tarrof, in a more easterly 
direction and nearer to the Tipperali Hills; but we have no reason 
as yet to prefer Jt to the former, via Rnniachnng. 

The road from Silhet towards Assam follows the course of the 
Cosee river to Gyntialipoor, a place with the name of which our 
readers are well ac pi a in ted, as being the scat of a rajah, whose 
territories have been confiscated by Lord Bentinck. Gyntiah is on 
the first range of the mountainous tract which intervenes betwe.en 
the district of Silhet and the valley of A* sum. From this place 
we proceed to Ohirrapoonjee, another range called the Khassiah 
Hills, and inhabited by a rude people. The importance of a route 
through these Hills into Assam, opposite Gowahatty, has long been 
acknowledged, aud partial attempts have been made at times to 
open a good road ; but the hilly nature of the country is a formida- 
ble obstacle in the way of such an undertaking. There are three 
routes which the native mountaineers use. That to the westward 
crosses streams which run westward, and that to the eastward is 
intersected by streams flowing in the opposite direction. Both 
these roads are very difficult in the rains, owing to the mountain 
torrents which, swelling at this season, become extremely dangerous 
for travellers. There are also many marshes and thick jungles, to 
cross which, during the ratns, are very unhealthy to people not* 
inured to the climate. But the third route, via Nunklow, which is 
between the other two, is considered the best. By following this, 
the greatest number of streams are avoided on either side, and the 
country, bring generally higher, is free from noxious marshes and 
‘hick jungles. This tract of hilly country might be crossed in about 
four days, when the road opens upon the plains of Assam. 

This district, comprising in itself i kingdom, is properly speaking, 
an extensive valley, lying between the Bhootan hills, which join the 
Himaliah and the Garroxvs, which separate Assam from Silhet, and 
Munipoor. The great Burhmapoottra river, taking its rise in the 
Himaliah, opens into the eastern extremity pi .this great valley at 
Suddyah, and, sweeping along the v hole extent of Assam, as far as 
ILungamutty in a westerly direction, changes its course towards the 
south, and describing a large curve, joins the mighty Ganges, just 
before its entrance into the ocean. This valley, extending from • 
Suddyah to Rungamutty, is called Assam. The road which we* are 
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pursuing opens into this valley at Gowahatty ; and, in its general 
direction must follow the course of the Burhmapoottra. The 
country is, however, described as unfavourable, consisting 1 of high 
grass jungles, and in the rains very much inundated/ But the soil 
is rich and well adapted to the cultivation of indigo and rice in the 
lower parts. The importance of the road along this valley depends 
•partly on the valuable productions which Upper Assam promises to 
yield : the tea, if found to succeed, would alone pay for all the 
outlay that may be incurred in improving this lately acquired 
country. 

We cannot help noticing in this place the great exertions Captain 
Jenkins, the ^Governor General’s Agent in Assam, has, for some time 
past, been making to improve this district. For many years before 
the late Burmese war, which brought it under our dominion, Assam 
had been a prey to the rapacity of the Burmese on the south, and of 
many nameless hordes of mountaineers on the north. All these 
predatory tribes have, however, been awed by the power of the 
British Government, and Assam again begirfs to smile under its mild 
administration. The present promising stale of the country is attri- 
butable chiefly to the judicious management of Captain Jenkins, 
who has done all in his power to inspire confidence in the people, 
and encourage settlers of every description. The eastern frontier of 
Assam, bordering as it docs on the Chinese Empire, is of importance, 
both in a commercial and political point of view ; and its proper 
settlement is, therefore, of the greatest consequence to the prosperity 
and defence of the British Indian Empire. 

There are two very important branch roads which may be struck 
out from the one we have been describing ; one from Dacca, via 
Chittagong, towards Arracan, as far as the British Dominions extend 
in that direction ; and another from Silhrt eastward, towards Muni- 
poor, which makes a near approach to the Capital of the Burmese 
Empire. 


MILITARY PUNISHMENT IN THE COLONIES.* 

We have n reived from Major General Napier a volume from 
his pen, treating of military law and discipline in every phase, and 
which evidences, wc think, a superior and experienced judgment in 
the author. Perhaps could we find in the work more facts, and less 
opinionating, it would possess greater value; however, wc must 
not forget that Major General Napier has only assumed to “ remark’' 
on the subjects connected with his theme. He appears to be in a 
practical as well as theoretical souse the soldier’s friend; and there- 
fore is an uncompromising enemy of the lash-system. He would 


* Remarks on Military Law and Flogging, by Major Gen. J. Napier, C.B. 
T. & W. Boone, New Bond Street, 183?. 
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even prefer that death should be inflicted on the culprit whose 
crime involved an extraordinary application of the lash, rather than 
that he should receive the degrading torture itself 

Still, however great an opponent iu flogging in the army, this 
author’s experience has convinced him that the sternest discipline 
or punishment is necessary to prevent tl e outbreaks of that depravity 
ever more or less existing amongst soldiers. Where tens of thou- 
sands are congregated in one vast body, and this body consists of 
men drawn indiscriminately from the population, with a view only 
to their physical powers, it may be expected that such men possess 
greater qualifications in the amount, of their “brute force** than 
in their moral perceptions. # fc: ' 

The recruiting system, in time of war, is carried on with no 
reference whatever to the moral character of recruits — as we 
have said brute capabilities are all that are expected. How can it 
be otherwise? Yet what most induces our countrymen to enlist on 
actual service. Is it a desire of lame — no such thing. It is often 
fear of the oifended laws of their country — still more frequently 
domestic misfortunes, poverty, illicit connections — sometimes we 
grant it originates in a desire for novelty* — but very, very seldom, 
we feel assured does the young labourer in our Helds, or the me- 
chanic of our towns participate in those higher feelings natural to 
educated minds, which inspire a love of fame, of hone ir, and of 
glory. It may be observed, do not Englishmen, Irisnmcn, and 
Scotchmen tight, bravely in the field, and it will be said too they 
are guided bv the above attributes; but we say, they possess them 
not, — they go to work at a battle, as they would at the plough and 
tlu; factory. They know their duty, and execute it as mechanically 
as they would any common place business. If they are inspired by 
aught il is by thirst for blood, unaccompanied by the palliative 
desire for glory swelling the breasts of their officer's. Well then, the 
coneludon we draw from these reflections is, that soldiers enter the 
army without moral character, and remain without it ; a severe cods 
of discipline keeps them in subjection, but it does not reform them — 
and to slacken its rigour is in the highest degree dangerous to the 
well-being of the country ; therefore, although flogging is to be re- 
pudiated, severit y — aye — groat severity of dicipline, less degrading, 
not. The authority of the Duke of Wellington, with that of other 

eminent military men* confirms us in this belief. 

* 

AVe deem the following extracts best suited to our columns : — 
Punishment in the Colonies . 

I have said that troops in the colonies require a more rigid dis- 
cipline than those quartered at home ; because the former are placed 
in a state approaching to that of war, being generally surrounded by 
a discontented population. For instance : 

In the Ionian Islands there is a strong Russian faction.. 

In Malta, discontented inhabitants. • 
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In the West Indies there are Blacks, from whose just vengeance, 
for a long arrear of horrors, much may be feared. 

In Uanada, if the pot does not boil, it seems, at least, to simmer. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, great injustice to the aborigines, 
argues but small security to the colony. 

In the Mauritius ail is danger. 

• In Australia we have a vexed population; a host of felons; and 
the aborigines daily becoming more fearless of our fire-arms. In 
short, we have there no less than Jive regiments of the line ; a small 
army ! This fact speaks a sufficiently plain language as to the mag- 
nitude of the danger to be apprehended in the antipodes; and 
danger too which is increasing, though we have there, it is said, the 
advantage of an able and just man as governor. But excellence of 
detail can rarely, if ever, remedy the evils arising from a false posi- 
tion: the Amazons did much to make themselves warriors, yet their 
sex was always against their success, and they found that it was 
necessary to mutilate their persons, thus losing the beauty of women 
without gaining the strength of men. • 

In India there is continually some devilry going on ; so that in 
every colony, we must at all times be prepared for troubles and ready 
to fight in behalf of misrule. 

Besides these reasons for requiring a more rigid system of military 
discipline in the colonies, others have been mentioned in a former 
part of this book ; such as the abundance of wine, the effeminate 
and luxurious lives led by some officers,* drinking, &c. all tending 
to the relaxation of discipline, when the necessity for its being rigidly 
maintained is increased. It may, therefore, be wise to let corporal 
punishment remain in our colonies till the effect of abolishing it at 
home has been seen ; but I am strongly impressed with the idea that, 
if better regulations be established for the colonial service, the lash 
will not be required. However, punishments for had conduct , can 
never do much without rewards* being established for good conduct . 
Wtave said it before. I will say it again* It ought to be the heading 
of every page in a military work. Now, in speaking of colonial 
service, rewards are especially needed. This kind of service has 
some few pleasures, but many discomforts ; and oftentimes the rules 
of the service fall with great cruelty on numbers of private soldiers, 
who are divided from their wives and children for years, and some- 
times for ever ! These men grow desperate ; they drink, they maim 
themselves, they commit suicide. Colonial service should, therefore, 
be better paid. If the country can affurd to give higher pay to the 
guards for serving in London, and to the cavalry, it can afford higher 
pay for regiments of the line serving in the West Indies and other 
unhealthy colonies. 


* I was once field-officer for the day at Corfu, when some officers came to the 
.pamd* to mount guard with their parasols! did they feu the sain dr the sun? 
I for£e t. 
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What I propose is : 

1. To give additional time of service to every officer, non- 
commissioned officer, and private soldier, for East India, Westlndia, 
and Cape service ; that is to say, let every two years served in those 
colonies count for three years service in England. 0 

2. Let Sierra Leone count double time of service. 

3. Let every two years in the Mediterranean, Canada, and Halifax, 
count as two years and a half in England. 

4. Give a higher rate of pay while in the colonies ; the additional 
sum not being paid at once to the soldier, but placed in a saving 
bank for his advantage when discharged, and to be*accounted for to 
his heirs in case of his death. 

5. Let the wives and children of all married soldiers accompany 

them to the cronies. « 

6. Let all colonial civil employments be filled by the troops who, 
at the risk of life and health, win and guard the colonies. This is 
but fair and just. I do not mean that these posts should be filled by 
officers alone, but by dll ranks in a just proportion : in speaking of 
these posts, I refer to those in the gift of the King. 

7. When a regiment in the colonies is relieved, let the privates 
remain if they please, and be enrolled in the ranks of the relieving 
regiments. 

With such rewards, all being dependent on good conduct and 
added to those which ought to be established for the army at home, 
I will venture to say that colonial service will be ardently desired 
by the army, and that the lash will soon become unnecessary. 
Without rewards you may, by force or terror, maintain discipline 
for a month, or a year, or even longer ; but you will not exalt and 
ennoble the military character of the country, a character that is 
necessary to our honour and our safety, and which is natural to the 
people of the three kingdoms. If we are a brave Tmt not a military 
nation, the deficiency rests in the richer classes. Our labouring 
class is military. It is oifr aristocracy that is not military ; oijjr 
government that is not military; our rick officers that are not 
military ; especially the cavalry and the guards ; that is to say, those 
corps which, as far as regards the officers, are filled by the aristoc- 
racy ; all these are brave, but generally speaking not military. Our 
engineers, our artillery, and the lower ranks of the infantry are, 
both officers and privates, in their military spirit, ecjual to any 
nation in the world.* Few men who do not know the private soldiers 
of the British army well, can form an idea of their thirst for military 
honours. But it is unheeded and they despair ! 

To recapitulate what has been said upon the subject : the military 
code should declare, • 

First . That the power of courts martial to infliit corporal punish- 
ment should exist in time of war for all crimes that are now decreed 
to be liable to corporal punishment. 

Secondly • That flogging should cease altogether in Great Britain* 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands, in peace, being therein gradually 
abolished. 
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Thirdly . That this punishment should continue to be inflicted in 
the colonies in time of peace, for mutiny, for drunkenness on duty, 
and for theft; and cease altogether (in peace) if the experiment of 
abolition in England be found successful, but not sooner. 

Fourthly . That the tread-mill should be at once introduced in 
all garrisons at home and abroad ; but that no soldiers should be sent 
to the tread-mill except by the sentence of a court martial. 

Fifthly . That all intoxicated men be placed in hospital, as 
temporary maniacs, and blistered (under the superintendence of the 
surgeon) for their more speedy* recovery, and the safety of their 
comrades, whom the voluntary madness of armed men exposes to 
personal danger, to great trouble, and to increase of duty, sometimes 
at the expense of health, and even of life to such orderly soldiers. 

Sixthly. That a system of* rewards in shape of t commissions, 
increase of pay for colonial service, pensions, medals, and other 
honorable distinctions, should be established. 

Seventhly . That all punishment should be promptly inflicted, and 
that (relatb to trial and punishment) all delays occasioned by 
general officers or commanders of regiments should be enquired into, 
*and if not proved to have been unavoidable, punished by trial before 
a general court martial. 

The subjoined remarks on military punishment are valuable : 

Here I will say a few words as to cruelties that are said to occur 
in military sentences and punishments That they have occasionally 
taken place, there can be no doubt ; but I believe them to be rare : 
for in all courts martial that I have seen, there has apparently been 
a conscientious desire to give a just sentence. These courts sen- 
tence flogging because it is law ; which they have no power to alter ; 
but they try to suit the sentence to the •crime as nearly as they 
can : and 1 do say, that I alu^ays saw a high feeling of justice 
prevail, and a strong disposition in favour of the prisoner. I have 
often, nay, generally, thought sentences too severe, particularly 
before the regimental courts were restricted to a certain number of 
lashes ; but this severity was the result of a sense of duty as far as 
regarded the trial of military men. The members reasoned thus, 

“ tne legislature allows of Such a punishment in certain cases : we 
are not to settle whether this is right or wrong ; here is a case of 
the worst kind, therefore we must apply the severest punishment.” 

I do firmly believe that it is not possible to have a more honourable 
court than a court martial of British officers ; and though I have, in 
this Essay, said that private soldiers should, as a matter of abstract 
justice, be admitted as judges, cither by establishing company 
courts martial, or placing privates as members on general and regi- 
mental courts ; although I have proposed this, I do say, that it will 
in no way tend to produce less severity, or more practical justice; 
•for I found that officers generally lean more towards the prisoner 
than the private soldiers who formed company courts martial ; the 
latter always gave a full measure of punishment. 1 cannot give my 
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readers a better proof of what I assert as to courts martial, than the 
fact which every old officer will confirm. When a soldier is brought* 
to a regimental court martial, it is after the commanding officer has 
previously exjfmined the case, and he sometimes supposes the pri- 
soner to be guilty; thus assuming, in spite of himself, the feelings 
of a prosecutor ; the consequence is, that he often thinks the sen- 
tence too light. In this mood he orders “ the court to revise the 
sentence,” which is, ten times out of twelve, returned to him 
unchanged , whereas I never knew a single instance in which a 
revision with a recommendation to be more merciful , was not at 
once complied with. 

Before I close this I must remark, that if the punishment of 
flogging on service be given up, that of death must be greatly in- 
creased. The French shoot whefS we^flog. I will here give a re- 
turn of punishment in the French army, in 1833, which I found 
printed in a paper called €t Galignani’s Messenger/' but for the 
authority of which I cannot vouch. The punishment of the “ boulet ” 
has been, or is about tef be, abolished, as too severe. A man who 
was condemned to the “ boulet' 9 had a large cannon ball , or a shell , 
chained to his leg, and with this he was doomed to labour for many 
years. 

Everywhere we see peace produce an* amelioration of military 
punishment. Can there be a stronger proof of what I say, that war 
and peace require different degrees of punishment, than this fact, 
that public feeling forces a change ? 

** The minister of war has just laid before the King a report upon 
the administration of justice in the army during 1833, of which the 
following is a summary. In 1833, the army consisted of 398,281 
men, including the municipal guard and the firemen of the city of 
Paris. 6,881 soldiers were put on trial, which is.on an average 1 
out of 58. In this number of 6,881, were 32 natives of Africa. 
Of these 6,881, 9 were sent before the ordinary tribunals on the 
ground of incompetency, 2j200 wore acquitted, and 4,672 con-* 
demned ; namely, 93 to death, 309 to hard labour or irons, 140 to 
solitary confinement, 400 to the boulet , 762 to public works, 2,961 
to imprisonment, and 7 to a fine. Thus the courts martial acquit- 
ted about one-third of the persons accused! In afflictive or infamous 
punishments, the penalty of death was applied in the proportion of 
1 to 4,336 ; hard labohr or irons, 1 to 1,288, and solitary confine- 
ment, 1 to 2,845. In correctional punishments, the boulet , a 
penalty wholly military, was applied in the proportion of 1 to 995, 
public works 1 to 522, and imprisonment 1 to 134. The population 
of Africa subject to courts martial may be computed : Algiers, 
20,000; Bona, 1,800; Bougia, 150; Oran, 3,00p; and Mostaga- 
nem, 1,600; giving a total of 26,550 inhabitants. During 1833, 
the courts martial tried 32 of these natives, which gives the propor- 
tion of 1 to 829. Of these 32, 12 were acquitted and 20 condemned ; 
namely, 9 to death, 3 to hard labeur, 1 to solitary confinement, 6 
to imprisonment^ and one to a fine. The proportion of acquittals 
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here is more than one-third: 1,820 of the accused persons were 
v tried within one month after the offence, 1,888 within two months, 
ancT3,173 after two months. Several persons having been implicated 
in one and the same affair, the number of judgments' pronounced in 
the cases of the 6,881 individuals, was only 6,471 ; and if we deduct 
104 judgments annulled, 21 postponed for further inquiry, and 6 
dismissed for incompetency, the sentences pronounced were only 
6,340. In these 6,471 judgments, 18,963 witnesses were examined, 
and the costs were 129,740fr. The condemnations pronounced 
were not all executed. Up to December 31, 1834, the royal cle- 
mency was exercised in entire remission, commutation, or diminu- 
tion of the term of punishment in the cases of 1 ,743 condemned 
persons. These acts of grace in 1833 and 1834, comprehended not 
only persons condemned in fjiA firmer year, but others condemned 
anterior to it. Of the 4,672 persons condemned in 'J833, grace was 
exercised towards 284 ; namely, 33 full pardon, 244 commutation 
of punishment, and 7 reduction of term of punishment. Of the 93 
capital condemnations, 23 only were executed; namely, 2 in 
France, and 21 in foreign countries occupied by the forces. These 
23 executions are thus divided : — In France, for assassination, 2 ; 
French troops in Africa, for assassination 3, desertion to the enemy 
3, assault of a superior 1, plunder 2; foreign legion, plunder 1, 
desertion to the enemy 3 ; natives of Africa, for assassination 2, 
espionage 5; iouaves, desertion to the enemy 1. Of the total 
number of 6,881 accused persons, volunteers figure for one-third, 
substitutes for one-fourth, and the young soldiers called out by lot 
for three-eighths ; a proportion which, at first sight, appears greater 
than the two others, but which is morally inferior to them, on oc- 
count of the numerical superiority of the young soldiers over the 
volunteers and the substitutes. Of the 6,881 put on trial in 1833, 
3,154 could read and write, and signed their examination ; 3,727 
were completely illiterate. Comparing this report with that for 
.,1832, it results that the number of accused persons was rather less 
in 1833.” 

Now, 1 think I may say that eight or ten would be about the 
number put to death in our army during the same period. It is true 
that the French force is stated at 398,281 men, and ours is but 
100,000, still the disproportion is very great, if my guess is at all 
correct, as the French sentence of death gives 30 per 100,000 men, 
whereas ours would, I think be under ten ; or three French soldiers 
to one English soldier, in time of peace ! I do not like so much 
shooting in time of peace, though I approve of it in war. However 
every reader must form his own judgment.* 

This shooting of criminals, which is so common in the French 
service, instead of dogging them, as we do, may perhaps account for 

* It tfould be advisable for a return to be procured of the military executions, in 
bothfbuntrifcs, since the peace, stating the crime for which each man suffered death. 
PoU0y such a return might afford aiw argument in favour of flagging : be it so : 
v^Oant/octe in order to arrive at truth. M 
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a well-known fact, that though our soldiers often deserted to me 
French, the French soldiers never deserted to us. I suppose the 
men who were capable of this nefarious act, were shot or hanged in 
time. It is a strong argument in favour of using capital punish- 
ment instead of flogging, that while it punishes the guilty, it saves 
the national honour; whereas a man who has been flogged, very 
naturally deserts. In one case you lose the use of a bayonet, in 
the other, while you lose a bayonet, your enemy gains one ; there- 
fore, arithmetically considered, shooting is the best punishment of 
the two, even in the field ! However, I am by no means an 
advocate for considering French customs as any rule for the English 
army : let us deal with Englishmen rule of that which is right 
and just, and not trouble our heaaswiur the punishment inflicted 
in other realms, and which suit their tempers ; we have brave and 
honorable men to deal with as well as the French ; and let those men 
that deviate from soldier-like, honourable conduct, suffer whatever 
punishment may be just, whether the French use it or not. I have 
quoted the French and Prussian practice of putting serjeants, 
corporals, and privates, on courts martials, as members, not because 
it is French or Prussian, but for two much better reasons. 

First . Because I know there are a set of politicians that 
would cry out, if they thought the proposition Was my own, 
“ this is republican.” Now, I think it will, even by such people, 
be admitted, that a custom practised by Frederick the Great, Louis 
the Fourteenth, and Napoleon, is not either republican, or injurious 
to discipline ! 

Secondly , and mainly. Because it is just , and in accordance with 
our national feeling produced by institution of the jury. Thus, 
with Alfred, Frederick, and Napoleon, on my side,* I think I am 
tolerably well supported ! However, though I maintain the pro- 
priety of the principle, I have exposed the difficulties which attach 
to its being, at once, established. 


EXPENSES OF THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Courier . 

Sir, — It having been* suggested to me that any informatjon 
regarding the expenses incurred, and time occupied, in a journey 
from England to Bombay, by way of Egypt, would be interesting 
to others, contemplating the same, I beg leave to send you a rough 
sketch of what it cost me, together with Mrs. Davies. — The season 
ought to be considered ; for steamers were not going in the Red 
Sea. 

We left England on the 19th May, and arrived in Bombay 20th 
September, 1836. The routes from Malta k are various, aid all 
interesting, but as steamers are now constantly going from Msflta to 
Naples, that would fc£ thought the best by most people. I may add,' 
that with the exception of the heat in the Red Sea at ^re^agon we 

East India and Colonial Magazine, Vol • xiv. No* 80, July. 
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"■“Sat be, we accomplished the journey without the least difficulty, and 
were most highly pleased with the many interesting sights and 
scenery we thus had an opportunity of seeing. 

C. DAVIES, Major , Bombay Army. 


FARES Aim PASSAGE MONEY. 

Prom Actual tra- Amount paid for 

London to Miles, veiling. conveyance. 

£. s. d. 

Antwerp 220 ) 0 . 4 4 0 Steam Packet SO hours 

Brussels . 30 \ £ 0 0 0 Steam Carriage 1 A a half. 

Liege 64 1 „ I 2 0 Diligence. 

s cb ^'. ! 214 6 Volture - 

Coblentz 03 1 „ 12 0 Steam Vessel on the Rhine. 

Mayence. 60 1 1 1 0 do. do. 

Manheim 27 ) . 0 13 0 do. do. 

Heiddberg 10 ) 4 0 8 0 Voiture. 

Stutgard 70 1 1^3 0 Diligence. 

Innspruck 202 4 6 2 6 Voiture. 

Verona 191 4 5 3 6 do. 

Modena, changed Voi- 
ture and crossed the I , ao - a D « ^ 

Appenines by the Be- J 189 6 8 8 8 do. 

tuna pass to Florence, j 

Leghorn 60 1 2 2 0 do. 

Malta T .500 11 17 0 0 Brigantino. 

Alexandria 766 12 18 0 0 Schooner. 

Atft Canal joins the Nile 40 1 1 6 0 Arab boat. 

Boulac, port of Cairo - . . 100 2 4 0 0 Insurance company's boat. 

Sues, crossed the desert . . 80 2 6 0 0 Camels and Donkies. 

Jedda 540 17 11 6 0 Arab boat. 

Mocha 480 11 10 8 4 Arab Ship. 

Bombay 1800 20 60 0 0 Surat ship. 

6491 99 £162 14 O 


EXPENSES AT JNNS, &C. 

Expenses at Inns in Europe * 25 0 0 

Do. at Malta, supplies for Egypt, &c. 10 0 0 

Do. do. Beverly’s Hotel 797 

Do. Alexandria Mrs. Hume's hotel and some supplies, and at Cairo, 

Mrs. Hill's hotel andother expenses in Egypt 30 0 0 

'Do. Sues, Tor, Yamboo 2 0 0 

Da Jedda 5 0 0 

Do. Servants from Alexandria to Jedda 4 0 0 

Do. Hodeida and Mocha \ 3 15 0 

Servant from Jedda to Bombay 2 0 0 


£89 4 7 

Total for two persons— £261 18 7 



ESTATE OF ALEXANDER & CO. 

^Editor of Alexander's East India and Colonial' Magazine. 

In your number for this month, there is a hint 
aoaressea.iotiie creditors of Alexander & Co. accompanied by some 
inlpr raft/Ion extracted from the India newspapers. 
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The system with all the Agency houses that stopped, was the rapid 
retirement of numerous partners, carrying away the capital thrown 
into those houses by the public, and leaving only fictitious assets to 
cover it. About thirty partners retired from those houses; som e of 
them carrying away as much as half-a-million ; and others uiURT 
than that sum, although they were all originally men of straw , and 
consequently introduced no capital of their own into their respective 
houses. 

Of the six houses that stopped, this practice was carried appa- 
rently to a greater extent in that of Alexander & Co. than in any of 
the others, as there is scarcely any thing left for the creditors in it; 
whilst all the other houses have been paying something. The 
fortunes which the Alexanders brought home from India are matter 
of notoriety. The property of their firm was mortgaged to the 
utmost; the money arising from such mortgages has dis- 
appeared ; and th$ five millions ofre^ts, left on their books, are 
comparatively wdtth nothing, or very little ; and the four retired 
partners, in addition to the enormous sums they carried away from 
the house, and which enable them to live in the style of princes , are 
so totally devoid of the proper feelings and justice of men, as to 
claim dividends as creditors on the modest sum of half-a-million 
from the miserable scrapings that may be, forthcoming from that 
foul concern ; whilst amongst the general and bona fide creditors, 
there are invalids, widows, and orphans starving, in consequence of 
having been thus stripped of their property. 

It is to be hoped that some of the creditors in England, of this 
firm , will now come forward and call a meeting, and enter into the 
views of the creditors in Calcutta, of which they are apprised by 
your number for this month. And your insertion of this letter, with 
the view of drawing their attention to the matter, will oblige a 
constant reader, and a sufferer by Calcutta Bankers ; and let the 
creditors of Alexander & Co. bear in mind, that the retired partners 
of the firms of Palmer & Co.*& Mackintosh & Co. were not allowed 
to prove any claims against the estates of those firms ; and that the 
retired partners of the firm of f Alexander & Co. ought not to have 
been allowed to prove as creditors ; nor would they if the bona fide m 
creditors had proved true to their own interests. But the conse- 
quence of this neglect and apathy may still be retrieved and 
remedied. * a creditor and sufferer. 


15 th June , 1867 * 

Our correspondent wfll excuse the insertion of the three ^letters 
from the “ Englishman,” which contain statements that may involve 
us in an action at law. editor, r< i. mao. 

£ 

THE PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS, 

From a General Report on the state of the finances of the Phillip- 
pine Islands last year, as compared with what they, were in 1828 , 
we have been forcibly struck with the rapid increase it shows, owing 
not to the taxes being increased, but chiefly tp the general ^osperity 
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of the colony, combined with an improved management, greater 
economy, and more enlightened views m the administration. 

The net revenue, which was in 1828, (estimating 100 dollars to 
be equal to 220 Company’s Rupees) in round numbers, Rupees 
0€|3 0,000, was last year Rs. 46,04,000 showing an increase of 
Rs. 9,74,000, or more than 25 per cent, of the wholes The balance 
in the treasury, which in 1828 did not exceed Rs. 84,748, amounted 
in 1836 to Rs. 15,72,340, and this after having paid, besides all 
the current expences, Rs. 8,66,000 of old standing debts, and 
Rs. 15,83,000 for the transport and equipment of large expeditions 
of troops from the Peninsula ; Rs. 29,58,000 for the Naval forces, 
which includes the cost of a large frigate lately built ; Rs. 10,56,000 
for additional works of fortification ; Rs. 7,2 i ,000 for ordnance 
stores, and Rs. 3,30,000 in payment of drafts from the Home 
Government ; besides having also in store four years* consumption 
of tobacco, the net value of whklw at the monopoly price, amounted 
to Rs. 90,52,600. * 

This is the general outline of the improvement ; but it appears 
even more satisfactory when descending to the details of the relative 
increase of the different branches of the p/iblic revenue, which show 
that it is chiefly due to an increase of wealth and prosperity. Thus 
the monopoly of tobacco, which in 1828 did not yield more than 
Rs. 26,82,000, gave in’ 1835 Rs. 38,09,000, the prices remaining 
the same ; which amounts to above 4-5ths of the whole revenue. 

The monopoly of spirits amounted to Rupees 7,21,160 in 1828, 
and to Rs. 15,11,400 in 1835, which is more than 100 per cent, 
increase ; but this has been partly owing to the monopoly having 
been extended to some provinces, where, from want of an adequate 
population, it was unknown before. 

The Customs in 1828 produced only Rs. 3,13,000 and in 1835 
Rs. 4,65,400, or nearly 50 per cent, increase. How very moderate 
must the duties be, when the vast consumption of English, French, 
American and Chinese goods do not yidd a higher revenue ! If the 
Spanish government went a little step farther, and made Manilla 
completely a free port, its commercial importance would become 
» veiy great, particularly as a mart for the trade between South 
America and China, now that the new States are about to be recog- 
nized by the mother country. The rice of the Phillippines being 
of a very superior auality, is preferred by the Chinese ; and if its 
export were entirely free? it might be grown almost to Any extent. 
English, American, and French ships, on, their way to Canton, 
would 'touch there for a cargo of rice, leaving goods which might 
be re-exported for South America, and avoiding in this manner the 
measurement duty at Canton. # * 

r * The poll tax paid by the Chinese as a check to the increase of 
; thfeir numbers, which the Spanish^ Government has always seen with 
alarm, has also ^een doubled during the said period. 

It is in contemplation to increase the very trifling sums paid by 
the owners or cultivators of the soil in lieu of tithes, the curates 
being now upon a salary o£ 150 dollars per annum for every 100 
famuiesHixisting in their several parishes. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Memoirs of the life of Sir Walter Scott , Bart.— volume the third . 

Cadelly Edinburgh . Murray and Whittaker , London , 1837. 

The third volume of this most attractive biography comnfgHRjs^ 
with the publication of the Poem Rokeby, in 1812 ; and traces 
the circumstances under which Sir Walter produced u Waverley,” 

“ The Lord of the Isles,” “ Guy Mannering,” " Paul's Letters,” &c. 
The greater part of the present volume, is devoted to Scott’s Diary 
of a tour round the Orkneys. The diary is most valuable for its 
frequent traditionary references. We are assured that it was penned 
at intervals, and amidst various discomforts, on board ship. We 
cannot but admire the wonderful memory which could grasp (unas- 
sisted by any references to the library) so many interesting antiqua- 
rian facts on the manners and customs of the Orcadians. This 
diary may be considered a kind gulex or key to some of the best 
chapters of the Waverley novels. 

The following anecdote is the most startling of the many related 
of Scott and others, in this volume : — 

Scotland his mad Amanuensis . 

1 have to open the year 1814 with a melancholy story. Mention 
has been made, more than once, of Henry Weber, a poor German 
scholar, who escaping to this country in 1804, from misfortunes in 
his own, excited Scott's compassion, and was thenceforth furnished, 
through his means, with literary employment of various sorts. 
Weber was a man of considerable learning; but Scott, as was his 
custom, appears to have formed an exaggerated notion of his capa- 
city, and certainly countenanced him, to his own severe cost, in 
several most unfortunate undertakings. When not engaged on 
things of a more ambitious character, he had acted for ten years as 
lus protector's amanuensis, and when the family were in Edinburgh, 
he very often dined with them. Weber had an unhappy propensity 
to drink. This vice, however, had been growing on him ; and of 
late Scott had found it necessary to make some rather severe remon- 
strances about habits whiefi were at once injuring his hefclth, anth . 
interrupting his literary industry. 

They had, however, parted kindly when Scott left Edinburgh at 
Christmas 1813, — and tne day after his Return Weber attended him 
as usual, in his library, being employed in transcribing attracts 
during several hours, .while his friend, seated over against con- 
tinued working at the Life of Swift. The light beginnici£*to fiul, 
Scott threw himself back in his chair, and was about to Ting' ftp 
candles, when he observed the German's eyes fixed upon him with 
an unusual solemnity of expression. * 4 Weber, said he, “Udmtty 
the matter with you V* “ Mr. Scott, said Webet rising, you 
long insulted me, and I can bear it no longer* I have brought a 
pair of pistols with me, and must insist on your taking one oFthern 
instantly;” and with that he produced the weapons, which hUdMen 
deposited under his chair, and laid one of them on Sett’s manu- 
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script. “ You aie mistaken, I think,” said Scott, “ m your way of 
setting about this aifau — hut no matter. It can, however, be no 
part of your object to annoy Mrs. Scott and the children ; therefore, 
jfvou please, we will put the pistols into the drawer till alter dinner, 
and tfien arrange to go out together like gentlemen.” Weber an- 
swered with equal coolness, “1 believe that will be better,” and laid 
the second pistol also on the table. Scott locked them both in his 
desk, and said, “lam glad you have felt the propriety of what I 
suggested — let me only request further that nothing may occur while 
we are at dinner to give my wife any suspicion of what has been 
passing.” Weber again assented, and Scott withdrew to his 
dressing-room, from which he immediately despatched a message to 
one of Weber’s intimate companions, — and then dinner was served, 
and Weber joined the family circle as usual. He conducted him- 
self with perfect composure, and every thing seemdd to go on in 
the ordinary way, until whiskyjlfilMsot water being produced, Scott, 
instead of inviting his guest to help himself, mixed Wo moderate 
tumblers of toddy, and handed one of them to Weber, who, upon 
that, started up with a furiouSTCountenance, but instantly sat down 
again, and when Mrs. Scott expressed hei fear that he was ill, 
answered placidly that he was liable to spasms, but that the pain 
was gone. He then took the glass, eagerly gulped down its contents, 
and pushed it back to Scott. At this moment the friend who had 
been sent for made his appearance, and Weber on seeing him enter 
the room, rushed past him and out of the house, without stopping to 

E ut on his hat. The friend, who pursued instantly, came up with 
itn at the end of the street, and did all he could to soothe his 
agitation, but in vain. The same evening he was Obliged to be put 
ihto a strait waistcoat ; And continued ever afterwards a hopeless 
lunatic, being supported to the end of his life, in June, 1818, at 
Scott’s expense in an asylum at York. 


Adventures of Captain Bonneville % 3 vdls. 8 vo. by Washington 
Irving , — Bentley, 1837. 

^ A bold narrative of wonderful adventures, nevertheless true, which 
occurred to Captain Bonneville, the leader of a band of beaver- 
catchers, or trappers, as they are called ; men who enlist in the 
service Qf the American fur companies, and who traverse vast tracts 
of the far West country in pursuit of their enterprising calling. The 
above narrative gives an account of the surpassing scenery to be met 
with iq^ the far West ; of encounter^ with the Aborigines ; their 
manners hnd customs, &c. ; as t&h e&toi of* this singular work, 
Washington Irving, has evinced hi* ^®hal talents of fine colouring 
in composition, and the tact of* keeping the interest unflagging 
fchttfeghofet. Since we perused ftobinsdu Ciusoe, no works have 
Bleared us than their “ Astoria,” afitf Captain Bonneville, of 
frying. Wi have* jfisl' rodfn tot a description of the — Mode of 

^RaSi^lias given such a quickness of eye to the experienced 
t relates to luif pursuit, that he can detect the 
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slightest sign of a beaver, however wild ; and although the lodge 
may be concealed by close thickets and overhanging willoawp-h:/ 
can generally at a single glance, make an accurate guess at the 
number of its inmates. He now goes to work to set his trap ; 
planting it upon the shore, in some chosen place, two or three inches 
below the surface of the water, and secures it by a chain to a. pole 
set deep in the mud. A small twig is then stripped of its bark, and 
one end is dipped in the “ medicine,” as the trappers term the 
peculiar bait which they employ. This end of the stick rises about 
four inches above the surface of the water, the other end is planted 
between the jaws of the trap. The beaver possessing an acute sense 
of smell, is soon attracted by the odour of the bait. As lie raises 
his nose towards it, his foot is cpiight in the trap. In his fright he 
throws a somerset into the deep water. The trap, being fastened 
to the pole, resists all his efforts to drag it to the shore ; the chain 
by which it is fastened defies his teeth ; he struggles for a time, and 
at length sinks to the ^ottom and is drowned. 

Upon rocky bottoms, where it is not possible to plant the pole, it 
is thrown into the stream. The beaver, when entrapped, often gets 
fastened by the chain to sunken logs o\ floating timber ; if he gets 
to shore, he is entangled in the thickets of brook willows. In such 
cases, however, it costs the trapper a diligent search, and sometimes 
a bout at swimming, before he finds his game. 

Occasionally it happens that several members of a beaver family 
are trapped in succession. The survivors then become extremely 
shy, and can scarcely “ be brought to medicine,” to use the trappero 
phrase for “ taking tho bait.” In such case, the trapper gives lip 
the use of the bait, and conceals his traps in the usual paths and 
crossing places of the household. The beaver now being completely 
“ up to trap,” approaches them cautiously, and springs them ingeni- 
ously with a stick. At other tymes, he turns the traps bottom 
upwards, by the same means, and occasionally even drags them to 
the barrier and conceals them in the mud. The trapper now giv*s^ 
up the contest of ingenuity, and shouldering his traps, marches off, 
admitting that he is not yet " up to beaver.” 

Austria and the Austrian, 2 Vofo . 8vo. Colburn • 1837. 

This is an interesting work of a partly political character. ' It con* 
sists of letters addressed by the traveller from every part of Austria 
to his friends in England. Tlie author being requested by an ac- 
quaintance in England to send him sketches and notes of the towns 
travelled over ; of men and things as they are to be viewed, &c., 
proceeds to do so, and the result is two volumes, which bear tile 
impress of a clever pen, and which A r -^Tl iflog in any one chapter. 
The easy conversational tone assumed, devoid of all effort at 
“ writing,” renders this work the more acceptable. It is one of the 
best of what we may fairly term the hastily wjitten bopks of trfcvel. 
There is much to smile at, littl6 to reflect on, and less to be con- 
temned. Like may recent works of a similar character, “ Austria 
and the Austrians ” will be admired as pretty butterflies are for a 
short season, and then “ be never heard of mo»c.” 
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^ ^ THE PRATER. 

London has its Hyde Park, its St. James’s Park, its* Kensington 
Gardens, its prince of all parks— the Regent’s ; but London has nei- 
ther a Champs E!ys6es nor a Prater. The London parks and 
gardens are kept to look at, if you please : but there you have no 
bands of music, no concerts, no booths, no f&te-days, no endless 
attractions for old and young, — little to make the heart glad, less to 
feed even the “ reveries of the solitary walker,’ 9 — something it is 
true for the publicist, who traces the sources whence the oil oozes, 
that smoothens the axles of the carriages that roll past him. 

What then is the Prater? Pass from the city through Rothe 
Thurni Thor (gate of the Red Tow gr) cross the bridge of Ferdinand, 
halt to observe the activity of landing and embarking on the Donau 
arm — remark the people enjoying themselves at the restaurateurs, 
coffee-houses, and billiard-tables as you pass to the Ya^er-Zeile, a 
noble street which leads you to a magnificent wood, with spacious 
avenues, planted with chesnuts, acacias, oaks, and plane-trees, and 
with the horizontal branching, not the feather-like Lombardy pop- 
lars. On each side of these avenues are coffee-houses, eating- 
houses, orchestras* dioramas, and an Olympic circus, for all ; and 
riding-schools with hobby-horses, and chariots, and little ships moving 
round on shafts fixed to large cylinders, to divert thousands of 
children. 


The avenues, near the cafes, are lighted up at night ; and this 
splendid wood, intersected by several branches of the Danube, 
extends for miles. The Prater must have, for the inhabitants of 
Vienna, a delicious charm. In no part so near a great capital, is 
thereto be found a promenade which offers so many beauties, and of 
a nature, at the same time, so rural and so embellished. A majestic 
forest extends to the Danube, and in the distance, we observe herds 
of deer crossing the meadows. They return every morning to feed. 


‘'avenues disturbs their solitude. 


It is especially on the Prater that one is struck with the prosperity 
of the people. Vienna has the reputation of consuming more pro- 
visions than any other capita} of equal population ; and thiq some- 
what vulgar kind of superiority i* not disputed try foreigners. One 
observes ah entire family of citizens ana anisaqs repairing to the 
Prater* at five o’clock in the evenipg, where they partake of a rural 
lundt&on, substantial as the dinners of other countries, and the 
money which they are enabled to spend in this way, proves equally 
theifindustry and their being' mildly governed. 

ter in the evenin£j&£ 2 >«at>dtf of men arrive, hading. their wives 
aigji children by the hand ; yet, no disorder, no quarrelling, ever dis- 
tup^Ws multitude, whose voices are only heard with ^difficulty. 
Thfcfflenoe; however, arise* from, no sadness of soul, it is the' result 
of pnMid wellbeing, which in South Germany sooths the sensa- 
tions, jjjKl in the north tranquillizes the ideas. t 
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SUPREME COURT. 

In the Matter of James NichoUe 
Mr. Clarke applied to enlarge the 
time of a rale iii»i calling on Mr. James 
Nicholson, one of dhe attornies of the 
court, to shear cause why his mine 
should not be removed fruitf the roll of 
attornies for non-payment of fees to 
officers within the time prescribed by 
the roles of the couft. The learned 
counsel stated various circumstances 
which prevented Mr. Nicholson paying 
the fees, — lie had tin illy placed in the 
hands of Mr. Macnaghten the title 
\leeds of landed property with instruc- 
tion to sell and pay off the fees, when 
it was discoveied that the title was de- 
fective ; this defect, however, would be 
remedied in a few tlays, and for that 
eriod he now asked that the rule may 
e enlarged. — The rule of the court en- 
joins that a list of defaulters shall be 
suspended in the Couit House f on the 
third day of each term : if the defaulter's 
name be not removed before the end of 
the term, he is prohibited from acting as 
an attorneys and unless within sin 
months thereafter, Upon payment of fees, 
he shall have obtained leave to resume 
his practice, his name shall be removed 
from the roll. The Chief Justice ob- 
served that this was a very important 
rule and might henceforward, under the 
new arrangement, be much more so. 
He was at first inclined to consider the 
rule peremptory, and suggested that 
perhaps the safest course would be to 
remove the name of Mr. Nicholson ^frorn 
the list of attornies: that gentle’man, 
however, on obtaining a certificate of 
payment of flees, might apply to be re- 
admitted. and, die Chief Justice iati- 
mated, he was not aware that that appli- 
cation would be refused. This course, if 
he wore re-admitted, would not be in- 
jurious to Mr. Nicholson, who is prohi- 
bit'd from practising, either directly or 
indirectly, during his suspension. Mr. 
CMarke urged that the consequences to 
Mr.Nicholson would be perfectly ruinous* 
If his name were to be removed from 
the roll, the clients would immediately 
withdraw their papers from his office.— 
The court after .much consultation and 
consideration, granted further 'time for 
chewing cause. Bifothe court laid down 
the rule for th ■ future, that the clerk" of 
the crown should remove from the roll 
of attornies the name of any defaulter 
which bad been on the board for the 
East India and Colonial Mag. You . x 
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period of six months, without calling od 
him to shew cause, or giving him 
any notice whatsoever. The court 
further intimated, that, they would 
not be satisfied with certificates' ’ r bf 
payment of fees alone from applicant! 
for re-admission on the rolls, but would 
require from attornies, so removed, cer- 
tificates the same as those produced at 
their first admiario*. 

INSOLVENT COURT, Jan. 14.’ 

In the matter of James Cullen and 
another.— -This was an order for the 
attendance of Mr. Cullen and others, 
arising out of the opposition to the claims 
of the retired partners of the late firm of 
Crutteoden, Maokillop and Co.— If r. Jas. 
Cullen sworn and examined by Me. 
Leftii; I entered.as a clerk, the late firm 
in Dec. 1817 ; —the partners were at that 
time, George Cruttenden add tteergo 
and James Mack il lop. t became a 

partner in March 1822. There was d 
settlement of accounts at that time, — it 
was simply the valuation of the accounts 
with reference to the let of Jan. preced- 
ing, from Vhich time the Interest of Jas: 
Mdckillop was to cease, and those of tho 
new and continuing partners com- 
menced. Mr. Bryce and myself were thd 
new partners. There was a valuation of 
all accounts, good and bad, and tho 
opinion or tho partners, new and old, 
taken. The abstract was principally 
made by Mr. George Mackillop and Mr. 
Bryce. Mr. Cruttenden was absent and 
only a party to thia settlement, fay hit 
representatives, G. and J. Maokillop; 
aud, 1 believe, Mr. Wolff. The latter 
was a relation of Mr? Cruttenden* I can- 
nob say what that abstract showed at thia 
distant date, 1 have not seen it for ten or ' 
twelve years it is not usual to keep *. 
such papers ; I suppose it nmst have 
been destroyed. The subsequent agree- 
ment between tho parties Waa based 
on that abstract and valuation. Thl* 
deed (deSl shown) of copartnership and 
dissolution was then executed. ; Tho 
schedule annexed purports to-be of bad 
debts and an estimate of accounts ; this* 
must hate been made Up from tho ab- 
stract and valuation. The term u bed 
debts may convey a meaning which, iifr 
truth, with reffirenca to this estimate, it 
ought not to imply; It ought to havd ' 
been Mbtsadatted amount of bad and 
doubtful debts. H It is in Mr. Bryce’s * 
ha writing* This abstract was xnb# * 
mitted to the different partners, and it bt 
their estimate of what washed orlikel# 

V.. lf«. 
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te become Lad. The sum is Be. 
41,000. so it is not possible to say if it 
was the true amount ; it might have been 
mace or less in reality. I cannot say at 
this d istant period if they have turned 
out TCss or more. 1 do not rem< ruber 
the amount of bad debts at the time of 
the insolvency. In my affidavit I say 
Ha. 36.76,480 was writteu off in 1822 to 
cover the bad debts, but there are esti- 
mated prr fits and other items, making 
up the Rb. 41,00,000. [The witness 
explained them seriatim,] its. 30,00,000 
is the Apparent allowance Bet apart to 
meet what might occur. There was only 
one accouut in the books under the bead 
of ** James Mackillup." The Rs. 
36, CO COO was placed to the M Reserved 
Fund”— a new account to meet subse- 
quent losses. This Reserved Fuu^WRs 
carried on to the date of the failure. At 
this time ( 1 822,) there was Rs. 2.3,00,0u(j 
to the credit of James Mackillup, but 
his account afterwards, when Jiis por- 
tion of theRs. 41,00,000 was carried to 
the “ Reserved Fuad,” stood at about 
7,00,000. Mr. Geoige Cruttenuen’s in- 
terest in the firm was, I believe, one -ha If, 
butl cannot say exactly: 1 was a clerk 
four >ean to the firm, but clerks are not 
always entrusted with lull information. 
Mr. George Mackillop was a partner; L 
believe be was paid by salary ; 1 cannot 
say what sum stood to bis credit. From 
Jan. 1822 the “ Reserved Fund,” was 
carried up to the date of insolvency with 
the addition of a certain portion (about 
6-l6lhs) of the annual estimated profits 
of the concern. It is likely that this run 
on at interest. 1 cannot say if any bad 
debts were struck off 4n 1832, but I pre- 
sume some must have been. *1 be “ b%d 
and doubtful debts” were not kept in a 
«.separ&te book. Some of them, of a very 
doubtful description, did not go on at 
interest ; others went on at different rates 
of interest, some high and some low. We 
struck a balance, profit and loss four or 
five months after the close of rue com- 
mercial year. The Reserved Fund was 
then helped before any one took his 
•hare. Allowances were made for those 
debts in the books of a doubtful nature, 
and then 6 16th of the ptofit* were 
writteu off for the reserved Fund.— 
There were other allowanced to that fund 
besides the 6* 16th of annual profit; 1 
cannot remember •rhntjheserr tl cgunr“‘ 
were, bo! they will appear by the books : 
the book-keeper possesses the informa- 
tion hirjf AQe could woik out the informs* 
tjofi Jgqanthe books, but he wilt do it the 
Aost fMMuly. I think we have wrote off * 
debUflD profit and loss, and sometimea to 


the Reserved Fund. I believa this was 
done annually. 1 did not briug in any 
capital; 1 had some little transactions 
with the firm pieviously to joining it ; 
accounts were opeu, some to my credit 
and some to my debit. I may have been 
indebted to the house in 1821, but cer- 
tainly not to the amount of Rs. 51,000. 
I was trading at the time, and may have 
been sometimes a debtor and sometimes 
a creditor. Mr. Bryce did not tringany 
capital into the firiff. The paitners were 
not in the habito; drawingout large sums 
of money, besides amounts for expenses. 
I have no recollection of so large a sum 
as Rs. 50,000 having been Jiawn out by 
any pnitner. If Mr. Bryce or myself 
diew out a large sum the year after we 
joined, it could not have been out of our 
lapitul, but out of the estimated profits. 
We could not diawdbt capital as we took 
none in! I do not remember when Jas. 
Muckillop was advertised out. I do not 
think it was three years after he left the 
fiim. It was uaiial to intimate to the 
cieditors the circumstance of a paitner 
letuingin their account current, and I 
have no doubt that it was done with re- 
ference to Mr. J. Mackillop. I have 
ascertained the fact? in my affidavit from 
the documents before me. James Muc- 
ktllup may have been advertised out 
three years after he quitted the firm ! 1 

cannot say when the notice were given 
to the cieditois; it might be when he 
was advertised out, but I have no distinct 
recollection of the date. I do not re- 
member if there was a large sum tians- 
ferred in 1826, from JVlr. Bryce’s account 
to that of James Mackillop : 1 should say 
so larffe a sum as Rs. 1,41,000 could not 
have been so transferred without my 
knowledge. If such transfer was made 
in 1£26 7 , 1 do not know why it Ku« 
dune. 1 have no recollection of the 
transfer whatsoever, I do not remember if 
there is a condition on the deed of co- 
partnership which prevents a sum of 
17'0>)0 being taken out without consent 
having been asked, and it might remain 
out without consent in writing of other 
portne. *. (The clause read. ) I am not 
aware if consent was asked in the in- 
stance named, possibly the transfer being 
made to James Mackillop, who was deep- 
ly interested in the house, it might have 
been done' without consent having been 
asked, and it might remain as part of the 
capital of the house as long as it was 
wanted. I do i.ot remember any other 
valuation of bu I and doubtful debts be- 
twixt 1822 and 1827, Ido not believe 
any confidential letters were entered in 
any other book thajj the public books of 
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Ihc bonis. I fancy each partner hail hie 
own private hook, but this was not re- 
garding the transactions of the house. 
There was no private letter hook belong- 
ing to the house. In 1827 Mr. G. Mac* 
killop went out and Mr. Browne and Mr. 
Hutton came into the firm. A valuation 
was m.tde, as in 1822. It was made by 
G. Mackillop and the book-keeper, and, 
2 believe, by Mr. Bryce. 1 do not know 
what has become of the valuation ; these 
things are never kept, os they might, if 
they fell into improper hands, produce a 
prejudicial effect. 1 have no reason to 
know that abstract was incorrect at the 
time it was taken. I have since had no 
reason to suppose that it was an erroneous 
amount, bomething did occur which 
induced us to suppose that certain ac- 
counts had been over valued, — a represen- 
tion was made by Hutton and Mr. 
Browne, after Mr.G. Mackillop returned 
to England, in consequence of which 
they were credited, and he was debited 
to a large amount. It was in conse 
quence of an over estimation of a ceitain 
account. I believe the sum was upwards 
of a lakh of rupees. The sum of Hs. 
90,000 alluded to in my affidavit is a 
part of the sum already mentioned. The 
transfer was in cousequence of accounts 
having turned out more unfavourable 
than had been foreseen,it was voluntarily 
made by George Mackillop, at least it 
was made on the representation of Messrs 
Hutton and Browne. Mr. G. Mackillop 
could not have been forced to allow this 
transfer: I do not remember if any bad 
debts were written off to the Received 
Fund between 1822 and 1827. I have not 
looked into tbe books of those dales for 
many years. I believe the transfer was 
made on account of one or two particular 
accounts turning out unfavoiable, — these 
accounts were included in the Reserved 
Fund— (letter hook produced.) Ibis is 
the letter book of the house ; page 333 if 
a letter of the house dated 1st Jan 1830, 
signed “ C m M. and Co.” addressed to G. 
Mackillop, TJus letter was written merely 
in the language of the order of transfer 
sent out. I had no recollection ofit. Ibis 
merely an announcement *of what had 
been done according to George Mackil- 
Itip's orders. I presume Ihit'the nature 
o’* the settlement with Mr. George Mac- 
killop wassur h that Messrs. Browns and 
Hutton coppered themselves entitled to 
h ive this transfer made. 1 do not know 
it a private arrangement was m de with 
Mr. George Mackillop when Messrs. 
Hutton and Browne entered the firm. 
"Wc hurl money ot George Mackillop’* in 
•u* h .mis, and if he oidercd Rs. b0,000 


to be puid of course we should havt paid 
it. 1 might explain the circumstance 
more fully were 1 to examine the books, 
but at this distance of time 1 cannot enter 
into particulars. I do not remember 
when George Mackillop was adverted 
out, or when the notices were sent to the 
creditors. It might be peril q»s one yo*P 
alter the dissolution, Rs, 3,34,000 Were 
drawn out, from’ 1st Jan. 1822 to Jan. 

1 833, on Account of James Mackillop. I 
can .ot say if that was nil but I presume 
it was , it is so set forth in my affidav it. 
Mr. Avict made the abstract from the 
books, on this I have based my affidavit. 

1 see there have been up wauls of five 
lakhs paid in betwixt the same peiiod o* 
James Mack i I lop’s account. My affi- 
davit was drawn out by Mr. Aviot; lie 
obtained the information from the books. 
Thera were muny heavy losses aftei Jan, 
18o0,fur instance a great depreciation of 
pioperly, — bad indigo yeaiu, — sunc ac- 
counts turned out much worse, — there 
was a loss at Singapore, — one here of 
Johnson and Co. and of a native, some of 
the debtors have compromised with our 
assignee Jfor a small sum Fiom my 
knowledge of the affairs of the fit in I be- 
lieve the house would have been solvent 
to this day if we had bad only the credit 
as usual continued to us. I believe it 
was solvent till the day we came into 
court. We sent a circular in 1833, to 
our various creditors •, of course its object 
was to gain time : we could not realise 
propei ly to pay people off. In |8 j 3, 
about February or March, there was a 
short abstract of account made out and 
submitted to our creditois with teave to 
refer to our books i£ they thought proper. 
This was done to satisfy our creditors, 
thkt their money was safe. Tne abstracts 
were made out by Mr. Browne and Baboo 
Russomoy Dutt. They never came into - 
my possession. The Reserved Fond at 
trial time iliight have been Rs. 600,000; 
heavy sums bad been written off tor 
several years previously. I believe tha 
amount of bad debts which we submitted 
to the committee was a (rue account, and 
that the committee were convinced 
of our solvency when they signed 
the letter. It was not from our state- 
ment alone that they signed the letter; 
some of themdpoked at tbe books. The 
statement warwhut the bouse conaideied 
the r eal and actual amount of bad debts*: 

14 *kdded to the Reserved 

Fund, on the 30th of April, 1833,— ns 
usual the account was miide up t; thm 
date, and we coulcfnot, consistently with 
/ormer practice, carry thaf sum into the, 
abstract. But this 14 lakhs *ppftued id 
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the general statement which was sub. 
jnitted to the creditors, consisting of 
different heads, such as civil, shipping, 
ftidigo, army,— doubtful and bad debts 
_ carried out into one column. 
There was an Abstract of these submitted 
to the committee, there the aggregate 
amount of bad debts would appear, to- 
gether with the amount of Reserved 
fond. I suppose the 25 lakhs struck off 
on the 1st of May formed a pari of the 
estimated amount of bad debts of the 80th 
April, that is to say. if they were struck 
off. (Account current book produced, 
1832-3, page 1186 and 1289) nearly 14 
lakhs written off April 1833 (book for 
following year) 1st of May 1833 written 
off 24 lakhs and 58,000. This account 
appears to have been written up at the date 
of our failure, at which date it closes with 
9 lakhs to the credit of the Reserved 
Fund. Mr. Hutton left the firm * n 1830, 
and I believe he was advertised out In 
1831 and the usual notices given to 
creditors. I have a distinct recollection 
of seeing the advertisement, but cannot 
eay in what paper. — Examined by the 
Advocate General. These writings off 
could make no difference in amount of 
assets. Whenl joined the firm it was 
perfectly solvent ; of course 1 should not 
have joined an insolvent concern. The 
accounts were submitted to me. A pother 
investigation was made when Mr. Rrowne 
joined: he brought in two lakhs. He 
was a medical man. not m the Compa- 
ny's service, and gave tip the beat prac- 
tice in Calcutta when he joined the firm. 
Mr. Hutton had been in business many 
years, and was at oue time the head qf 
Allport's house. Mr. Wolff was book- 
keeper in 1829, he left all the mpneyshe 
had in the house when he went qjrey. 

' about Rs. 90.000 ; he was trustee to 
several persons whose funds were in the 
house at the date of failure ; be never 
drew out his pwp money, at least he re- 
moved little or pope. He is on the sche- 
dule as a large creditor. We were 
solvent till the Jay of coming into court. 
Of course we could not answer the sud- 
den demand which was made on up. I 
believe the statement delivered to the 
Committee of creditors was true. Mr. 
Meciutyre was a shrewd ran of business, 
none more so He was ^member of the 
committee which pronounced our firm 
folvent, so was pwarkaftswp lM ^ gpy c, M r. 
John Lpm, Rajckqnder Doss, and G. J . 
Gordon* fate qra al\ men well ac- 
j|it§Inie&*Jth business. Eleven muftthp 
iftejf jpa statement was signed the house 
‘MM* insolvent- The court then a«I- 
joft&e4 ti)l Saturday next a\ eleven 


o'clock, and Mr. Advocate Genera] ob- 
tained an order for the attendance of 
of Rustomjee Cowaqjee. 

Jan. 21. — In the Matter of Jamet 
Cullen and Robert Bronme .—- The ex- 
aminations, adjourned on Saturday last, 
were resumed this day. Russomoy Dutt. 
-—I entered the service of ( rutteudeu 
and Co. In December 1825, at first an 
banian, then the cash keeper, afterwards 
l had charge of their books. I went into 
the accountant department in March, 
1829, and had charge of the books in 
March 1831. A committee was formed 
in 1833, to whom was referred a state- 
ment of the affairs of the hoove. Mr. 
Browne and 1 made out that statement 
from the books of the firm. We re- 
ferred to all necessary books; — it was 
formed from the account current books. 
The first book is a bash-book, or, rather, 
a day-book, front which one set of writers 
posted into the accopnt current book, 
and another set into the journal and 
ledger. 1 The statement was made at the 
direction of Mr. Browne. In conse- 
quence of the then recent failure, there 
was a want of confidence, and this state- 
ment was drawn out to pacify the cre- 
ditors. 1 became acquainted with the 
books in 1829. and after a certain time 
became acquainted generally with the 
state of various parties accounts. This is 
an office copy of the schedule. There 
is an entry to the debit of W. A. Wil- 
liams, amount Rs. 26,599. It is men- 
tioned here *■ dead.*' I do not know if 
he were dead when 1 entered the house ; 

I do not know when he died but refer- 
ing to the reserved fund, J find, in May 
1827*, one lakh debited on Williams's 
account. The account current shews no 
sura at credit of W. A- Williams in 
IH&7-6, except a transfer of a lakh of 
rupees to the debit of Reserved Fund," 
m order to reduce the account. The ba- 
lance that then remained was Rs. 17.2C7. 

1 think after the one lakh had been writ- 
ten off, that account did not "bear interest. 
Theie is no credit to that account from 
May I832«tu Jan. 1834, in the foimer 
period it wi* 23,491, at the latter 26 599. 

1 see interest has been charged at the 
rpte of 8 per cept, in 1832, and 5 per 
cent, in The common rate was 10 

per cent. It was considered ft doubtful 
qebt ; if i{ had been a bad debt it would 
'have been written off altogether, but from 
thpcircumatancfe&of pne lakh only having 
been written off, it strikes me there a as 
a chance of recovering the whole or part 
of the remainder. 1 see no commission 
charged in this account. GVtjtAin J. 
White is debited in the schedule R^ 
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£,5f,l58. There v a* a considerable in- 
surance on hw life, twenty in the Lauda- 
bles and ten in the Oriental. The firm 
paid the policies. It never was con- 
sidered a had debt. The account ex- 
tends from 18 JO to 1834 no money was 
received on it, ^nd no interest charged. 
The value of the policies in 18oQ, was 
pbout 1,40,000. 1 do not know' if Captain 
White be alive, There was a large sum, 
Its. 1,43,200, written off “Reseived 
Fund,” of Capta n White's account, the 
balance of Rs. 2 54, 158 remaius to Capt. 
White's account aftei tbeRs. 1,43,200, 
are written off. I see, fin 1825*6, Capt, 
White's account was to his debit Hs. 
2,26.821 ; there are no entries to his 
credit in that year. In 1826*7* balance 
to debit, Rs. 2,59.280, no credits, the 
debit are premium on policies and 
interest, In 1 82>H balance Hs. 2,9 1 ,48 1 , 
no receipts during that year to his credit, 
amount of premiums Rs. 10,910; that 
was the annual sum on two insurances 
and of six months on one, ^another six 
months would make Rs. 2,730. In 
1828,9, balance Rs. 3,28,945, made up 
in the same way. After tbiB the sum was 
Written ofF to the “ Reserved Fund," and 
then the debt stood at two lakhs. In 
1830 the interest stopped, but the pre- 
miums were still charged, and so they 
continued to be till the day of failure 
when the amount was as per schedule. — 
There was a large sum at credit of 11 Re- 
served Fund , M to which 6 ISthsof the 
profits were added, and afterwards part 
of Mr Bryce and Mr. Hutton’s profits 
were added. Mr. Biyce's profits were 
carried to that fund by an understanding 
with Mr. Cullen his executor. * It was a 
transfer of account, that part was never 
carried to Mr. Bryce's account, but 
carried at once to the " Reserved Fund.” 
From Mr. Hutton’s profits suras were 
also carrried to the “ Reserved Fund," 
but not from the shares of other partners. 
1 do not know why this was done, nor do 
1 remember hearing the reason. Mr. 
Browne ordered it to be done, I made 
out a statement of profit! an( i look it to 
Mr. Browne, he ordered the amount to 
be carried to the Reserved Fund, and 
that was my authority* When debts 
were wntten off it was generally when 
the books were made up to 30th April. — 
1 heard there uas a committee sitting in 
1836, of which Captain Vint was chair- 
man. We did not write off any debt 
that there was a chance of recovery; 
speculation losses were written off at 
once to profit aud loss. I do nut re- 
member it any individual account were 
so written off. iRr. Bryce's interest 
ceased in 182b. *loinmg to his aecouut 


at 30th April, his credit, 2,r»2,r07, his 
profit that year was l,U$,99J. there are 
no losses to his deLit thut year ; 1 see, at 
the debit of bit account in 1828, Km. 
1,62,918 his share of exceea of Joss. 
This entry was rot made till January 
1829 ; it bears date 30th April 1828, but 
the date of entry is shewn by the book. 

I should say the amount of loss was his 
share of excess of loss beyond which the 
Reserved Fund would cover. I did not^ 
keep the books at that time; the books 
will not show this loss ; separate Rtate*- 
meats were made up. Mr. Wolff was 
book-keeper in 18*9, Mr. ration suc- 
ceeded him. When 1 had charge, and 
before I made up these statement*, I 
copied ore in a foolscap book, but what 
became of it I do not know. It con- 
tained a statement made at the time oi the 
retirement of (ieorge Mackillop. Some- 
times that book remained with Mr. 
Browne and sometimes with me. In 
Hutton’s case we analysed the accounts. 
There was a distinction in making up 
this statement, and the principle on 
which the Reserved Fund was calculated 
— for* instance, in the former we never 
valued indigo accounts, but, in the event 
of a partner retiring, then a laluewas 
set upon the indigo accounts. 1 must 
have seen that book about the time the 
committee sat in 1834; the statement 
which was submitted to the committee 
was, made j up, not from that book, but 
froid the books of the house : they sat on 
Sundays. I only saw them on one oc- 
casion. I saw Mr. Turtm there : he was 
the firm's retained counsel. I should 
have made a higher per cent, deduction 
than the creditors did. 1 was left to 
myself when I made up the statement at 
* the time of Mr. Hutton’s retirement* It 
would take much time to ascertain thg 
state of the house by looking at tfie - 
books. Mr. Browne kept the foolscap 
book, Mr. Callen could have access to it. 
the book was kept in Mr. Browne's deric 
or iMBsiue. I have not seen it since the 
date of the failure. I did not see any of 
the committee examine the books ; they 
might have done and I not know of it. — 
[Returns to Captain White's account.] — 

In 1824-5, there are credits 845 Rs., the 
amount to debit Rs. 2.04,510, 1 think Mr 
Hutton was advertised out ; noth • was 
given to the constituents to a letter 
dated January 1833. aud to the Europe 
creditors in liray 1833. I do not fee. J- 
lect the paper, but I have a strong recol- 
lection of having seen the advertisement. 
Mi. Wolff had property of his own in the 
house and. tibst projerly; a lettea of 
instruction was left in 1829 by him, this 
must be in the jecotds of the hduse. I 
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cannot mj if ht left ir struct inns to 
invest his property The Court then 
adjourned till Saturday next. Mr. I ei'h in 
the meantime to separate the eases which 
lie wishes to examine on, into dn«*ses 
In tfrw Insolvent Court on *7th. orders 
were made fer the following dividends; 
Alexander and Co. 8 percent — Colvin 
and Co.. 1\ percent — Cruttenden, Mac* 
killop anti Co.. 15 per cent ; and an 
fe> application was madeto declare a fuither 
dividend in the estate of Ferguason and 
Co., for which an order will he passed at 
the next met ting oi the Court this day 
fortnight. We unde island tiie a.M»ignee 
has funds sufficient to pay ]0 per cent., 
whi'h accordingly will he the amount 
proposed? — The iurther examinations 
mjutr* the oidcr to siiew cause against 
the claims of (he retiicd partners on the 
estate of Cruttenden. Mackillop. and (To. 
were postponed till the next couit iluy ; 
and the time was also extended to the 
same period for shewing cause against 
the claim of the Bank of Bengal to prove 
upon that and other estates for the unU> 
qmduted balance of their joint liabilities 
upon the bill tiansactiou connecter! with 
the firm of Alexander nnd Co. Mr. 
Prime p then applied on behalf of the 
Bank, for an order /• isi, which waa 
granted, against the assignee of Fergus* 
son and Co. r for the payment of divi- 
dends on a sum of Rs. 6.56,156 on the 
above account, for which the v.ank bad 
been already admitted to piove against 
that estate ; but the order not having 
been peremptory for payment, the assig- 
nee had refused to pay until the Bank 
should have given credit in reduction lor 
the profits on the iudigu concerns of 
Alexander and Co.— As the aggregate 
amount of the claims against the late six* 
•peocy firms, respectively, h.u often 
Teen very erroneously given from a 
statement width appealed m the Timeg , 
about two years ago. which represented 
the claims against Palmer and Co. as 
a novating to five millions sterling, and 
the claims against all the six houses as 
amounting to fifteen millions, we take 
this opportunity of mentioning the sums 
on whu it dividends are now paid in all 
those estates s*^- 

Alexander and Co. Sa. Rs. 37 6f 0.000 
Colvin and (o. .... 9,500.4*00 

Cruttenden, Mackillop, and 

Co* 1 1,733.0 00 

IVrguayon and Co. - - - 2”W3k»0 
Mackintosh and Co. - - - 52.0 600.4)00 
Palmer and CW. - - * * v5. 0o,d)0 

. Total Sn. Rs. 157,9^3 000 

Cultuitttr CiWdf , Juh, 26 . 


SUMMARY. 

W« understand that the Court of 
Directors have determined to increase 
the strength of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in India, and that, hereafter. 
Chaplains, on their first appointment, 
w II receive only 500 rupees a month for 
a certain period, instead* of maily 8(0 
rupees, the present salary. We henr 
that two nominations have taken place 
upon this footing. 

The fine new tank ** Gregson,** which 
willed tmm Kedgeree, on the 15th Jan . 
for England, was burnt at sea three da)* 
ntte* wards, happily witln ut any loss of 
life. — Fortunately for the insurance offi- 
ces, the * Gregson’ had not a very vs* lia- 
ble cargo, scarcely exceeding thiee lakhs 
altogether The principal ai tides weic, 
—250 chests containing 803 maunds of 
indigo, 1972 bags ot siygar 2027 bags of 
rice, 5d bales of cotton, 91 chests of 
shell-lac, 557 bales of Jute. 6 bales of 
silk. 2 cases of silk goods, 868 bugs of 
ginger, 5 (bests ot cardaraums. 75 cases 
of castor oil, 829 bundles of rattans, 41 
casks of tallow. 

We grieve to say the loss of another 
ship, by fire, was reported on 24lh Jan.. 
— the * Princess Victoria,* C.*pt. Bnsctt, 
which sailed from thhi'port fur Liverpool, 
in the middle of October last. — '1 lie 
cargo of ihe “ Princess Victoria * w a 
are told, was pnucipally insuied in 
England, the amount covered here being 
o.ny 76, 0Jo rupees. It consisted ot the 
following Brides — 3o.s9 bigs ot salt 
petre, .4 0 bags ol sug.u, bt chests of 
shell-lac. 1*5 cheats ot lac dye, 050 
bales ot ht tup. ;C bales ot slid, 1114 
pieces ok silk piece goods. 108 cases of 
castor-oil, 500 maunds of indeed, 309 
boxes ot cassia, Imles ot limes, and a 
few other packages which it is not uoilh 
while to paiticulari%e. — At present the 
immediate cause of the conflagration ou 
board tbe “ Pnncess Victoria” is un- 
known ; but. on looking over the par- 
ticulars of her cargo, we ure struck with 
the circumstance of her haying had a 
large quantity of hemp on hoaid, the 
very article ttoich served as a quick- 
m.tLch to prrddce and spread an inex- 
tinguishable fire m the ** Gregson. 1 * 
We are alto informed that a quantity of 
this dangerous urlicle was crammed 
loose into the crevices of the hold to till 
up every va< ancy in the stow .ge. It is, 
thereto! e, more than probable that ths 
accident had a similar ongin in both 
ships. 

W l iter g * Unit (l i gs. — We have bemd 
•it reported that a small joint-stock com- 
pany or partnership is about to be 
formed, ior the pui^oaeot put chasing 
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the Writers’ Buildings, anil convening against their will, many »Iiip owners find 
them into a Bazaar for the bale of all it necessary to make use of that which is 

vanities of Enghbli and European ttier- country-made, which is not only not so 

chaudize. durable l>nt weightier than the English, 

Aumenih and Maomiff *. — We learn, besides being a bad color, and of so loose 

that Government have issued a circular a fixture as to hold the wind lest 

to the covenanted officers of the Judicial steam iy. 

Department, calling upon them to make The Army . — Those of our military 
a report of the names of the Aumeens readers who have nut lately been at the 

and Mooasiffs, — the names of their im- larger stations of the army, will be glad 

mediate ancestoi s. — their places of abode to learn that numerous memorials are 

— their ages, — their religion, — the nmn- now in the act of being forwarded to the 

her oi yeaisthey have served the (’em- Governor Geneial of India soliciting his 

pany. — the number of original suits they aid in procuring from the Horne Govern- 

ituve decided since I ord William Ben- merit the recognition of sick furloughs 

flock's Regulation 5 of 1831, — the puny to Europe as part of the stipulated pe- 

ber of those which have been confmntd, nods, which entitle the different grades 

— the number not confirmed, — and on to the retiring pensions. We have often 

the general character of the Aumeen or wondered at the supineness of the Indian 

Moonsiff so le ported on. The objects of army on this snnjeet ; not being ab|p to 

this circular are to ascertain precisely assign lo ourselves any rational cause for 

the effects of that ju*t policy, which has offfieis, who proceed to the Cape, and 

admitted the >ati\es to the offices in cUewhere, within the given latitudes, 

question, and vvlmh has been the subject being entitled to their pay and Inuian al« 

of so inu. h disiUbSton ; and ts mark the luwances, and half staff salary, with the 

meritorious for promotion. Although whole of the time added to the pciiod of 
the in&Uiucsin which the functionaries their service, while their m >ie nnforlu- 
in question have '* failed in their tiuth,” nate brother officers, suffering in a nioie 
have been i either mimeious, the number severe degree from sickness, and coin- 
of those who have faithfully discharged pelled to proceed twice the distance, and 
the important and houoiable tiust re- at twice the expense in search of health, 
posed in them, is still giealer, and on the have hitherto had the tune so passed, to 
whole (he expetiment so much decried, seive over again, before they become 
may be stud to have succeeded Le>ond entitled to similar advantages. We ate 
tfie expectations of thia>e who widely had satisfied that no argument, founded on 
iccouise to it, with reference to the brief justice, to say nothing of kindness and 
period to vvh.cli the Inal of it lias yet consideration, can be adduced in support 
extended ; and we have little doubt that of the present system, and we have little 
if Gov eminent persevere in promptly doubt lrora the interest shown in the 
recognising mei it and degrading delin- welfare of the army, byLnrd Auckland 
quuus, the result of a few gears' further and Sir Henry Fane, that the memorial 
Inal of a measure, which, at any rate, yill meet with their decided suppoit. In 
could not have been much longer de- fact, we are aware that the subject has 
ferred, vvi 11 prove still more honorable to been agitated at home, and there is** 
the Native character, and to (he policy of pretty general belief that the eburt, so 

a statesman who seems now to be the far from any opposition, have actually 

favorite butt for abuse. proposed the measure themselves to the 

A Manufacture .— We have heard Board of Control, wherey from some rea- 
that a prat tical engineer in this counli y, sons unknown to us, it has for the present 
has turned .his attention to the hemp stopped. We would suggest to the offi- 
and fl.x produced in India, and lus cers of the army the propriety, as well 
commissioned suitable machinery from as the necessity, of simultaneously exert- 
England with the view of csfal lulling a ing themselves to procure the recognition 
man u lac to i y ofsail-cl th, sac king, twir.c, of the prayer of the memorial, satisfied as 
and oilier articles of a similar dcsenplion, we are, that justice and equity demand 
oT which the consumption here is veiy alike from the Governments both here 
gieal, but the fabric decidedly inferior, and in England that an anomaly so in- 
Tbis is believed to ait&e from the employ- jiirioA&Jr.. the,, most unfortunate officers 
men! of manual Jubour, winch can never oi the army, should no longer exist, and 
compete 4u this lespect with the more which we are confident reqairesonly to be 
finished product oi mechanical skill.— properly brought to tho notice of the au- 
S di-cloth at present is imported from thonties to be abrogated altogether. 
England, and, being a peiishable com- • We hear that two rather adventuroifr 
midiiy, bears so hi^di a price that, much expeditions have been undertaken fro«n 
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Mqulfoein by two gentlemen in (he ( om * 
party’s service. One of them, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, has net out with the intention of 
penetrating to the Capital of Ava by a 
new and unexplored route ; the other, 
t'aptainrMcCleod, is gone upon a more 
distant journey towards (be frontiers of 
China, hoping to improve the favorable 
deposition manifested by the Sham 
tribes, and to establish friendly relations 
to with the Chinese who come down to that 
country in caravans for the pui poses of 
trade. 

The Bengal Mariners and General 
Widows' Fund Annual Meeting took 
place on 25th Jan. After inspecting the 
accounts, we did not wait to report the 
proceedings as nothing of interest was 
likely to be brought forward. The fund 
we are glad to observe, has increased, 
about 1000 rupees the balance^ being' 
now Sa. Ra. 3,08,561 against Sa. Rs. 
3,07,544 at the end of 1835. There are 
at present fourteen old members of the 
second class and two of the third class, 
whose joint contributions amount to 1990 
rupees! The following statement will 
ahew the number and chirge of thp pre- 
sent incumbents: — Widows: 1st class 
52 ; 2d ditto 30 ; 3d ditto 6 ; Total 88— 
Children: — Boys 1st class 45; 2d ditto 
13; 3d ditto 6; Total 64 :— Girls, 1st 
class 73 ; 2d ditto 48 ; 3d ditto 3 ; Total 
124— Orphans; — Boys. 1st class, 8; 2d 
ditto 4; 3d ditto 0, Total 12:— Girls, 
1st class, 23 ; 2d ditto 9; *3tf dlftft 2 ; 
Total 34 — Monthly Pensions, ltd class, 
1060 ; 2d ditto 561 ; 3d ditto 56 ; Total 
1677. 

The following aiticles preparing at 
Messrs. Hamilton and £o. presented by 
the Merchants of Calcutta to Captain 
Chads, They consist of a Silver Break-* 
fast Set and a large Silver Salver. Each 
or the articles will bear (he following 
inscription : — “ Presented to Captain 
Chads, C: B. by the Merchants of Cal* 
cutta," and the following words will be 
added to the same inscription uppn the 
Salver In commemoration of bis 
distinguished services, while in com- 
mand of H M's ship Anilutmacite, em- 
ployed in the Straits against the Malayan 
pirates ; and in admiration of those 
prompt, bold, and successful nru nsnraa, 
which have rendered essential benefits to 
commerce, and to suffering h uman ity# 
January A. D. 1837." 

Duels*- We have heard that Tff'G&bee- 
quence of the gross offensive and insult- 
ing language (stele psr of by Mr, Stoc* 
queler. the ofrtftg E*ylUkmtm\ in 

reg|*d tqjfi&ptaift Sqptll. that gentlemfrv' , 
accuse janied by bU friend Capt. Haw- 


kins, waited upon Mr. S. and demanded 
its immediate retractation or the usual 
alternative. Mr. Mocqueler declined to 
retract , and the parties therefore crossed 
the water. After receiving his adver- 
sary's fire, Mr. Stocqueler discharged 
his pistol in the air, which necessarily led 
to a termination of the fiffdir ; but why 
he made this quail apology qjter instead 
of be/hrx! the meeting is not very intel- 
ligible. 

Human Sa rtjite at Bnrrfiran . — The 
offering of a human sacrifice at the shrine 
of a temple in Burdwan about two months 
since, is just now, singularly enough, 
brought tb the notice of the public by 
meantgof the natite pre«s. It appears 
still mo e singular and remarkable that 
an act of this revolting description could 
have been perpetrated, and not a trace 
of its guilty author havp been discovered 
although, according to the account pub- 
lished, but four or five days elapsed be- 
fore “ the darogahs of the zillah did all 
they could to ascertain the perpetratois 
of the sacrifice.*' It » stated that the 
Brahmin on entering the temple in the 
morning, perceived a great quantity of 
blood before the idol, and a present for 
himself, consisting of a variety of arti- 
cles. among whK h were gold ornaments, 
all to the value of about two thousand 
rupees. This, the Brahmin, after cleans- 
ing the temple, conveyed to his house 
and appropiiated to his own use, veiy 
well satisfied, no doubt, with his good 
fortune, and secretly wibhing that such 
devotees might not vUit the idol less 
frequently, although, it seems, he had no 
reason to complain, “ as this was not the 
first time that such an occurrence had 
taken place at the temple in question." 
Now, admitting the circum9tandfes, as 
they have been given to be true, not for- 
getting the part that the headless trunk 
of a human being was found at the same 
tune in the creek near the pagoda, we 
inu-t be permitted to say, with all due 
respect to those worthy officers of the 
police, the darogahs, and their trusty mini- 
ons the thanadars,tbat they brfve not done 
their duty. It does nut eveu appear in 
the account, that they reported the cir- 
cumstance to the magistrate. They 
might hove done so, but it they had, we 
should suppose, of course, that ere now 
it would have been more publicly known. 
The sacrifice and offering are, very rea- 
sonably, conjectured to have been made 
by some Rajah or other wealthy native. 
None but a rich individual could afford 
so costly a propitiation, neither could it 
Ve done, we imagine, without supplying 
the proper means of precaution to preveal 
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government, notwithstanding all that has 
been said against interfering with the 
religious prejudices of the natives, cannot 
for a moment be a matter of question. 
Every temple, proved to the satisfaction 
of government to be stained with human 
gore, ought to b<* instantly barred from 
all access — the Bramins attached to it, 
prohibited from approaching it — and the 
lands and revenues, if any there be be- 
longing to it, immediately confiscated 
by the government. If toleration must 
be allowed to the natives at so enormous 
a sacrifice of what is due to justice and 
humanity, the sooner some limits are 
drawn round it the better. Enough is 
not done for justice when the perpetrator 
of a sacrificial murder is discovered and 
punished, so loug as the shrine stained 
with the blood of the offering is per- 
mitted to stand an object of superstitious 
reverence — neither is enough done for 
the honor of the British name, and the re- 
putation of a good and wise government. 

The increasing demand for freight and 
passenger accommodation in the Kiver 
Steamers has, we understand, induced 
the Board to recommend a considerable 
extension of the establishment. It is pro- 
posed to indent to England fur five pair 
of boats, two of them to be employed on 
the Jumna, and three with the present 
establishment on the Ganges ; and when 
these boats come out, to have a regular 
weekly despatch to and from Calcutta 
and Allahabad. At present there is usu- 
ally an intcival of about three weeks be- 
tween the starting day of one boat and 
tbe despatch of the next. 

A matter of great importance Jo the 
Navy, and especially to the officers and 
crew of his Majesty's ship Andromache , 
wasdccided on 31st Jan. in the Supreme 
Court. The act of Parliament facing 
bounty money for Pirates, via., £20 for 
every pirate taken or killed, and £5 for 
every man of the crews uot taken or 
killed, on board a piratical vessel when at- 
tacked, has been declared applicable to 
the pirates in*the Straits, and the sum of 
£3,115 has accordingly heed awarded to 
the Andromache for the four engage- 
ments in which she was concerned. 

At Juepoor a discovery has recently 
been made, by which some valuable 
state Jewels have been recovered to the 
Raj through the intervention of a Pun- 
chaet of Sahonkars, of which one Manick 
Chund, who is said to have some con- 
nection with the Rajpootana Agency, was 
one of the most active Members It 
was well known that Jotharam and Roopa 
Budarun had obtained possession of the 
Eatt India and Obi. Mag., Vol.xlv , 


articles in question, and it was scarcely 
hoped that they would be found again, aa 
there was no clue for ascertaining bow 
they bad been disposed of when Jotfaa- 
ram was expelled from Juepoor and the 
Budarun was placed under restraint, but 
it would appear, that the star of one of 
the most consummate villains the world 
has lately produced, is still on the de- 
cline, if it do not set altogether. A abort 
time since, three small wooden boxes, 
covered with white cloth stitched, were 
taken to the agent to the Governor 
General by a deputation on the part of 
the aforementioned Punchaet, who said, 
that they had been obtained from the 
person into whose charge they had been 
delivered by a confidential servant of 
Jotharam, about the time that the latter 
was preparing to quit Juepoor for Deosa 
and Agru, on the stipulation that his name 
should uot be brought forward publicly. 
The cloth envelope was removed in the 
presence of the Juepoor authorities, when 
upon the fastening of the lock of each 
box wah found a seal bearing the impres- 
sion.Sree Sungheejeo Jotoharamjee. The 
boxes were then consigned to the care of 
the Minister, who caused their Seals to 
be broken in full Durbar, before the 
Purdur of the Majee, and, to the great 
satisfaction of those interested in the re- 
covery of the stolen property, their con- 
tents proved to consist chiefly of Jewels 
belonging to tbe Royal Wardrobe, va- 
lued at about five and a half lakhs of 
rupees ; one of the articles iaaSurpech or 
Bandeau of diamonds set in the form of 
roses, made up in the time of Raja 
Purtap Singh, the central stone of which 
cost a lakh and thirty thousand rupees. 
The loss of these Jewels which had been 
traced to the hands of Jotharam gave rise 
to one of the charges of embezzlement 
respecting which he was questioned at 
Deosa, as appears from the printed let- 
ters connected with his late trial, and the 
three bpxea (contents not specified 
were noticed in a communication from 
Futih Lai to Juepoor, directing the 
transmission of them with other pro- 
perty to Agra at the desire of Jotharam, 
a copy of which was found in Hookum 
Cliand's house. The following are ex- 
tracts from the letters— No. 6, A. P: 
from Gyau Chand. son of Umur Chand 
and son-in-law of Hookum Chand — re- 
spect i (Vine Biftferunjee, and he sends 
word—** they will take my name and 
say to you, the ^udarunjee has told us 
that you have (he property ; believe not 
pne whit of what they shall aver but give , 
a flat denial/’ — In No, 4, D. P* Gyan 
.Vo; 80, July. G 
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Chund gives the following advice, “ say 
to the deputies, you ask me about valua- 
bles missing, the owner sent for them 
and 1 know not how she disposed of them. 
I hold an acquittal for all she intrusted to 
me. If they ask to see the acquittal, 
answer them, — who ere you, that I 
should exhibit it to you? On the day 
that justice shall be done, I will answer 
such questions as may be put to me. 
Short abrupt answers should be given, 
but according to your own good plea- 
sure, 29, A. P., from Jotharam to 
Hookum Chund — “ My answers to the 
four persons who came here (to in- 
uire concerning state property; were 
irect and decisive, and I put them to a 
nonplus. Their report went to J uepoor 
from whence the very same questions 
were returned : they were again brought 
to me, and 1 settled the mailer in the 
same stiain as before.” No. 3., D. P., 
from Hookum Chund — •* The four per- 
sons who came from J uepoor will have 
gone away without gaining anything by 
the visit. — How should deceit and false- 
hood find a leg on which to stand !'* 

Assam Tea. — We understand that 
further specimens of tea have been sent 
down from Assam, which, considering 
that they were prepared from leaves 
gathered in the month of December, are 
Tery passable, and fully equal, as we 
are informed, by competent judges, to 
much of the tea imported from China. — 
These were prepared out of season, 
merely to give the Chinese an opportu- 
nity of teaching some of the people of 
Assam, how to render us independent of 
the Celestial Empire. 

It has been said that the Bank of Ben- 
gal contemplated establishing a brarph 
at Madras as well os at Bombay. If the 
Government Bank at Madras be assimi- 
lated to the Bank of Bengal with an ex- 
tended range of business, there can be 
no need of a branch from the latter ; but 
a mutual agency might be) arranged 
for the benefit of both aud of tKe public. 

Th‘e Bunk of India . — We have been 
favored with the following copy of the 
memorial of the East Indian Association 
at Glasgow, against the new Bank pro- 
ject. It will be seen that, in the main, 
the memorialists object to the institution 
upon the very giounds we have ourselves 
advanced To the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melbourne. First Losduof his 
Majesty's Treasury, &c. &c.— The me- 
morial of the East Indian Association of 
Glasgow, — Respectfully Sheweth, — That 
the chairman of this Association having 
been honored with a communication in 
reply from the Right Hon. the Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer, desiring tint the 
Directors should address to the Treasury 
a detailed statement of their objections to 
the establishment of a bank in India. 
Your memorialists beg very respectfully 
to submit to your lordship the accompa- 
nying copy of a report which was pre- 
pared by a Rub-committee of the Associ- 
ation specially appointed for the purpose 
prior to the chairman's communication 
with Mr. Spring Rice. — Your memorial- 
ists beg to refer to the said report as 
embodying their principal objections to 
the proposed 41 Bank of India,” they 
briefly resolved themselves into these, 
viz. — That the privileges sought for, 
particularly those of limited liability the 
remittance of Indian revenue and the 
issue of notes, through all the Govern- 
ment channels, are essentially exclusive: 
and, in their operation, cannot fail, in 
your memorialist’s opinion, to become a 
most injurious monopoly in spite of all 
that even the parties themselves could 
do to prevent it, were they so disposed. 
That the distance of the Directors from 
the thing to be directed is repugnant to 
every idea of efficiency ; and that the 
sy&U m of direction in investing a few 
men with such power f »r many years, is 
replete with temptation to the most seii- 
ous abuses, Youi memorialists beg to 
remark that the remittance of the surplus 
revenue, by means of the produce of 
India and China, constituted almost the 
whole commerce of the Ea»t India Com- 
pany at the time when it was deemed 
necessary, for the good of the nation to 
extinguish their tiading functions, and 
yet the projectors of the proposed bank 
ask for the co-operation ol Government 
with the avowed object on their pait “ of 
suspending the necessity of the Ticuiury 
in Bengal, andol taking upon themselves 
the remittance to England of the sums 
required for the home charges of the East 
India Company,” thus grasping at the 
control of those very funds, the remit- 
tance of which, in the hands ot the East 
India Company, formed & most serious 
objection ta the monopoly so happily got 
rid of.— Your memorialists beg distinctly 
to disclaim any opinion which might bo 
considered unfavorable to the extension 
of a good banking system in India, and, 
on the contrary, object to the proposed 
bank, chiefly because they firmly be- 
lieve that it will absorb all competition of 
the kind, and that by competition alone, 
can such establishment be beneficial to 
the public. Your memorialists beg only 
further to state, that the principle of li- 
mited liability has hitherto been care- 
fully excluded fgom English banking. 
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and they humbly submit to your Lord 
ship that the vast interests of India both 
in its internal and foreign trade, recently 
freed as it has been from one monopoly 
is no proper subject for an experiment, 
which your memorialists verily believe 
would bring it lyider another. — Your 
memorialists, therefore, earnestly beg 
that your lordship will give this import- 
ant matter your early and seiious consi- 
deration, and discourage the formation of 
the said bank on the principles proposed, 
and your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 
— Signed on behalf of the East Indian 
Association of G lasgow by 

Glasgow, 18th Aug. 1836. 

The committee appointed to acquire 
information respecting the proposed 
“Hank of India" to consider the probable 
effect of such an establishment, and to 
report to the DiicctcJrs; having obtained 
authentic copies of the prospectus and 
correspondence with the India House, 
Board of Control,, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which they herewith pre- 
sent, have carefully considered the mat- 
ter thus referred to them and agreed to 
the following resolutions.viz., — Resolved 
1st. That though a greater diffusion of 
capital in India for Agricultural pur- 
poses is most desirable, yet there is no 
present want of it either lor Government 
or commercial purposes, as is evidenced 
by the facts that the Indian loans are 
contracted at 4 per cent, and that the 
Fionch and American trade are carried 
on mainly by means of the capital and 
credit of Biitish merchants, and your 
committee are of opinion that any in- 
crease of capital which might be required 
by an cxtcusion of the trade would be 
readily met by individual enterprije. — 
lie solved, 2d. That a well regulated bank 
can bcnicely fail any where, particularly 
in India, tube a public benefit, as thereby 
the amount of available capital is in- 
creased, and the rate at which it is offered 
to the public lowered by com petit ion, and 
that, therclbic, no objection could be 
against the piloposed establishment were 
it piopcily based and const Autcd. — Re- 
solved, ‘id. 'lhat the plan of the proposed 
bank, as developed in its prospectus, is 
not .s uifchictoiy. cither as to its principles 
or government for the following reasons: 
— 1st. Because, though disclaiming ex- 
clusive pi i vi leges, it seeks for a royal 
chaitcr with limited li .bihty, which, if 
granted, could scarcely fail, from the 
magnitude of the concern, to cause it to 
opci ate as a monopoly. — 2d. Because it 
hoik? "to incorporate or amalgamate 
with itself the Bank of Bengal having no 
cU\si c to cult r ini > ciilion n itn it," 


the Union Bank could not be expected 
to bear up against such opposition, and 
thus all competition would be swallowed 
up, though from it alone could any good 
be expected to accrut to the public. — 3d 
Because it seeks to act as theGovernment 
Treasury, and your committee are of 
opinion that this would endow it with a 
power wholly inconsistent with that com- 
petition which is so indispensable to free- 
dom of trade. — 4th Because it seeks to 
remit the surplus revenue of India, and 
your committee are of opinion that this 
would only be to transfer to a worse ad- 
ministration. that undue influence over 
the trade which has been so loudly com- 
plained of in the mode of remitting 
adopted by the East India Company. — 
5th. Because the bank aims at the issue 
of its notes through all the Government 
channels in India which would extend its 
dangerous power over the circulation of 
the country. — 6tb. Because the bulk of 
the proprietary and the chief manage- 
ment are to be in England, while the pro- 
posed field of operation in India which is 
about as preposterous as to think of plac- 
ing the Dank of England under a pro- 
prietary and Hoard of Directors in Cal- 
cutta; and further because the direction 
in India is to be subject to the approval 
and under the control of that in London ; 
which are both, in the opinion of your 
committee, open to very serious objec- 
tions, chiefly inasmuch as the distance 
must prevent that intimate knowledge of 
existing circumstances which ought to 
regulate extensive financial operations; 
and the nature of these operations, un- 
known as they must be to the mercan- 
tile community generally will often ma- 
terially affect their calculations and give 
undue advantage to those members of the 
com ncrcial body who are in the Direc- 
tion; while, by the absolute control of 
the Loudon over the India Direction, 
little hope can be entertained of spinted 
resistance by the latter to any erroneous 
measures of the former — 7th. Because, 
besides other defects in the plan /or the 
direction the part of it which concen- 
trates ihe whole power in a very limited 
number of individuals for so many years 
has a manifest tendency to give lise to 
abuses and to a genetal vicious adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the bank. — Re- 
solved 4th. That it be recommended to 
the Dfcccturs of this Association that they 
decidedly oppose the granting of a char- 
ter with limited liability to the proposed 
“ Bank of India,* 1 as a measure calcu- 
lated to bring the trade anew under that , 
Biune system of monopoly from which it 
hits just been freed. — Resolved, 5th. That 
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it does not remove tbe objection of this 
committee to say that its privileges are not 
exclusive, and that other parties may also 
obtain the advantage of limited liability, 
as several banks in the same plice do in 
Scotland, for the committee believes that 
the circumstances of the two countries 
are so widely different that tbe parallel 
cannot hold, and that the effect in India 
of so large a capital and such vast influ- 
ence, supported by such a privilege. would 
be to absorb all existing competition and 
to prevent in future the forming of any 
other bank, while its effect in England 
would probably be to benefit London to 
the detriment of tbe outports. — (Signed) 
ROBERT JAMESON, Chairman. 

Glasgow. 2.3th July 1836. 

We understand the Government has 
accepted an offer made by the Bonding 
Warehouse Committee, of 1.80,000 Ru- 
pees for the old Import Warehouse 4 pre- 
mises, which sum is rather more than 
800 Rupees per cottah. This purchase 
will be more economical than would 
have been that of Export Warehouses 
which were valued at 1,000 Rupees per 
cottah for the ground, and a large sum 
also for the buildings upon them, but 
which the Government refused to part 
with at the valuation of tlieir Engineer 
Officers, being desirous of reserving so 
eligible a piece of ground contiguous to 
the Custom House, for the eventual ex- 
tension of the Custom House premises, 
or other public offices. This important 
matter having been settled, a meeting of 
the proprietors of the Bonding Ware- 
house Association is called for Feb. the 
3d, for the purpose of electing Directors 
and Office-bearers, and considering a 
plan for the buildings to he immediately 
commenced. It is proposed to divide the 
whole longitudinally into three rauges of 
warehouses, and for the piescnt to build 
only the centre one ; Ly which arrange- 
ment the use of tbe Bheds on both sides 
will be preserved uutil the space is wanted. 
Government has liberally consented to 
apportion the payment of the Jiurchase- 
money for the ground according as it 
shall be occupied, so that only one-third 
of the l,8l>,000 Rupees will be required 
for some time. 

Human Sacrifices in Goomsoor . — 
Meria pooja, or Human Sacrifices, takes 
place once a year in one or other of the 
confederate Mootas in succession. The 
victims are stolen fromethe low country, 
or are brought from some other distant 
part and sold to those mootas where the 
sacrifices are performed — if children, 
they are kept .uutil they attain a proper 
* age. This cruel ceremony is thus per-? 


formed -.—When the appointed day ar- 
lives the Rhonda assemble from all parts 
of the country, dressed iu their finery, 
some with bear-skins thrown over their 
shoulders, others with the tails of pea- 
cocks flowing behind them, and the long 
winding feather of the jungle cock 
waving on their heac\p. Thus decked 
out, they dance, leap, and rejoice, beat- 
ing drums, and playing on an instrument 
not unlike in sound to the highland pipe. 
Soon after noon, the Jani, or presiding 
priest, with the aid of his assistants, fastens 
the unfortunate victim to a strong post 
which has been firiHy fixed into the 
ground,and there standing erect he suffers 
the cruel torture (humanity shudders at 
the recital) of having the flesh cut from 
his bones in small pieces, by the knives of 
the savage crowd who rush on him and 
contend with each other for a portion. — 
Great value is attached to the first morsel 
cut from the victim’s body, for it is sup- 
posed to possess greater virtues, and a 
proportionate eagerness is evinced to 
acquire it; but considerable danger to 
the person of the operator attends the 
feat, for it happens also that equal virtues 
are attributed to the flesh of the lucky 
holder of the first slice. To guard 
against so disagreeable an appropriation, 
a village will peihaps depute one of its 
number to endeavour to secure the much 
desired object, and they accordingly arm 
him with a knife, (mereri) tie cloths 
round him, and holding on by the ends, 
at the appointed signal rush with 3 or 
4,000 others at the miserable sacrifice ; 
when, if their man should be successful 
in his aim, they exert their utmost efforts 
to dra£ hin from the crowd, lrum whence 
(so few being able to approach the 
wretched object at once) should he 
escape unhurt, the whole turn their faces 
to their homes , for, in order to secure its 
full efficacy, they must deposit in their 
fields, before the day has passed, the 
charm they have so cruelly won. — The 
intent of this inhuman sacrifice is to pro- 
pitiate Ceres, — how devilish !! — In Gud- 
dnpoor, another and equally cruel sacri- 
fice frequently precedes the one already 
described — «A trench, seven feet long, is 
dug, along which a human being is sus- 
pended alive by the neck and liecl9, 
fastened with ropes to slakes firmly fixed 
at each end of the excavation so that to 
prevent strangulation, he is compelled to 
suppoit himself with hts hands, over 
each side of his grave. — The presiding 
priest, or Jani, after performing some 
ceremonies in honor of the goddess iMa- 
nckisiri, takes an axe and inflicts six 
cuts at equal distances from the back of 
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(be npek to the heels, repenting the 
numbers one, two, three, &c , &c., as he 
proceeds ; Rondi, Rendi, Moonjii, Nalgi, 
Chingi, Sajgi, and at the seventh, Argi, 
decapitates him— the body falls into the 
it and is covered with earth when the 
ellish orgies first described are enacted. 
Women are sacrificed as well as men. — 
Since the arrival of the troops in the 
Khond country, a female found her way 
into the Collector's camp, at Pattingia, 
with fetters on her legs ; she had escaped 
during the confusion of an attack on the 
Wulsa or hiding-place of the people who 
had charge of her, by our men, and re- 
lated that she had been sold by her 
brother!! to a mootikoo of one of the 
Patlingia mootas, for the purpose of 
being sacrificed. 1 need not say that 
she was instantly released, and that she 
abjured all further connection with her 
people. — Conservative , Jan. 17- 

Calcutta Docking Company. — It lias 
becn.determined that an Association shall 
be formed to be called the Calcutta Dock- 
ing Company. — That the capital of this 
Association shall amount to six lacs of rs., 
to he divided into 600 shares of 1,000 
Co.'s Rupees each. That subscriptions 
to the above extent having been already 
received, according to the list and pro- 
spectus laid upon ihe table, each share- 
holder shall be called upon to pay the 
first instalment of 600 Company’s Ru- 
pees per share into the Union Bank, and 
upon the completion of the deed of As- 
sociation, shall give his promissory notes 
for the further instalments. — The follow- 
ing gentlemen have consented to be- 
come the managing committee : — Wm. 
Bruce, Esq., — T. R. Crawfurd,»Esq. — 
W. Storm, Esq. — W. I’rinsep, Esq., and 
Rustuiujec C owasjee. That the com- 
mittee are authorised to pay thg first 
instalment due for the put chase of the 
Howrah and Kidderpoie Docks, and also 
to appropriate the surplus funds to the 
provision of such stock and mateiials as 
are required for the canying oa the 
works in li&gd. — That the committee aie 
authorised to make all engagements for 
repairs, &c. &c. v and to si^u aod receive 
all bills for work done at the Docks. — 
That the committee are authorised to 
treat with Government for the sale of the 
eastern end of the Kidderpore premises, 
upon terms fixed by the proprietors. 

We are glad to hear that the propriety 
of separating the magisterial ana revenue 
duties especially in the large districts of 
Bengal, is now fully recognized, and that 
a commencement of the desired reform is 
about to be made iu the immediate se- 
paration of the offices of Collector and 


Magistrate in the Moorshedabad district, 
where the disadvantage of the union has 
been most strongly exhibited. 

Supreme Court Arranyemrnts. — Mr. 
Dobbs has been appointed Master and 
Accountant General by two of the 
J udges ; the salary for the performance 
of the duties is Rs. 36,000 per annum, 
subject, when Mr. Macnaghten retires, 
who now receives Rs. 18,000 per annum, 
to an increase of Rs. 12,000, and when 
Mr. O' Hanlon, who now receives Rs. 

8.000, retires from the Insolvent Court, 
to a further increase of Rs. 6,000, 
making, when these offices are concen- 
trated in Mr. Dobbs, a salary of Rupees 

51.000, Mr Dickens takes Mr Smoult'a 
offices and his allowances, doing the duty 
of Ecclesiastical Registrar for nothing, 
and receiving Rs. 54,000, the ascertained 
ave.wge of Commissions as Ecclesiastical 
Officer for a period of eleven years past, 
and Rs. 12,000 annually, to make up 

66.000, the amount ot Mr. Dickens’s 
salary as Master and Equity Registrar. — 
This concentration of offices and the 
saving consequent thereto, enables the 
court bvreduce the charges, per folio, in 
all the offices. Those mentioned a few 
clays ago, as exceptions, will be now 
reduced. 

civil appointments. — Jan. 5, Mr 
A. S. Annand has been authorised to ex- 
ercise the powers of joint JVlagis. and 
dep. Collector in Zillah Chittagong — 14, 
Mr G. Adams has been authorised to 
exercise the powers of joint Magi*, and 
dep. Collector in Zillah Midnapore — 
Lieut G. Ellis, of the regt of Art., to 
conduct a Revenue Survey in the dis- 
tricts of Mongliyrsind Bchar — 17. MrJ. 
Hawkins to be Commr. of Keveune and 
Circuit of the 13th or Bauleab division, 
vice Mr C. W. Steer-Mr E. C. Raven- 
slmw to be Additional Judge of Patna, 
and to bold the Sessions for the trial 
of all commitments by Capts. Ramsay 
and I iOwis at Chupruh and Moorshedabad, 
vice Mr Hawkins— Mr R. P. Nisbet to 
officiate, until further orders, as Civil 
and Session Judge of Nuddeah — Mr F. 
W. Russell to officiate, until further 
orders, as Civil and Session Judge of 
Moorshedabad— Mr R. Torrens to be 
Magis .and Collector of Diuagepore, vice 
Mr. T. R Davidson, but to contiuue to 
act as additional Judge of Chittagong 
unti^Iurther orders — The Hon. R. Forbes 
to be Collector of Moorshedabad — Mr 
W. H. Elliott to be Magis. of Moor- 
shedad, but to continue at Bancoora until 
relieved — Mr G. W. I attye to be joint 
> Magis. and dep. Collector of Malda— 
Mr. E. Deedes to be joint Magi*, and 
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dep. Collector of Barasef — Mr D. J. 
Money to he joint Magi*. and dep. Col- 
lector of Baneoora, hut to continue at 
Mldnapore until relieved— Mr. G. F. 
Huulton to exercise tire full powers of a 
Collector fortheCenl Supeiintendence 
of the Un assessed Mehulsand Settlement 
A Hairs in the district of Cellar, vice Mr 
JLoughnan — Mr C. Tottenham to he dep. 
Collector of the district of Tirhoot, for the 
conduct of Suits under Regulation!) II. 
of 1819 and 111. of 18:28, vice MrHouIton, 
but to continue at Bullooah until the 
business of the season shall have been 
completed — Mr R. N. Furquhaison to be 
joint Magis. and dep. Collector of I J atna f 
continuing to officiate as Magis. of the 
above district, and to hold charge of the 
Office of the Special dep. Collector until 
further orileiu — Mr. Asst Surg J. Daven- 
port, M. !>., to pciforin the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Tipperah, 
vice Mr. Asst Surgeon T. W. Burt — 
2-1, The Right Hon. the Governor of 
Bengal baa been pleased to make the 
following appointments : Mr. J. W. 
Templer to officiate, until further orders, 
as Civil and Session Judge of Bneker- 
gmige, vice Mr Maxwell — Mr G. F. 
Brown to officiate, until fuilher orders, 
as Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit 
of the 12th or Bluiugulpore division — 
Mr J. F. Cathcarl to be Civil and Session 
Judge of Jessorc, vice Mr C. Phillips — 
Mr. J. Dunbai to officiate until further 
orders as Civil and Session Judge of 
Bhaugulpoie, hut to retain charge of the 
Office of Magis. and Collector of that 
district till relieved by Mr James— Mr 
jH. F. James to officiate until further 
orders, as Magis, and Collector of Bliaii- 
gulpore, continuing in charge of hit 
present duties at Rungpore till relieved 
* — MrC.G. Udriv to officiate until further 
orders as Civil arid Session Judge of 
Sarun — Mr. F. Cardew to be joint Magis. 
and dep. Collector of Monghyr, vice Mr 
R. W. Barlow — Mr J. Reid to be /in Asst 
tinder the Coitimr. of Revenue and Cir- 
cuit of tlie 1 1 tli or Patna division— Mr R. 
H„ Snell has been authorised to exercise 
the powers of joint Magis. and dep. Col- 
lector in the 21 Perguunabs -Mi G. G. 
Mackintosh to officiate, until fuiiher 
orders as joint Magis. and dt p. Collec- 
tor of the second grade in Zill.di Purnea, 
during the absence of Mr F. ]£. Bead 
— Mr G. J. Gordon to* be 13d (5tnn- 
vnissioner of the Court of Requests, 
▼ice Mr A. Dobbs resigned — 25, Mr K. 

J. Harington has been permitted to re- 
sign the Hon. Co/s C. S. Jrom this tlate. , 
laPOrder to retire upon an annuity of the 
j^tur 1836-37— Mi F. A. Luahiugton, 


Wiiter, reported qualified for the Public 
.Service, is attached to Bengal Presiden- 
cy — Mr S. G. Bonham to be Governor of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore and 
Malacca, to take effect from the date of 
Mr Murchison’s departure from India, ou 
25th Dec. last — Mr T. fl. Church to bo 
Resident Councillor at Singapore, vice 
Mr. Bonham fiom the present date — Mr 
W. Balhctehet to be Asst to the Resident 
Councillor of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
from the date of his taking charge 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS UY THE GOVT. 

of a ait 4 - — Dec 13, Mr It. H. Scott to 
officiate as Commissioner of Revenue and 
Circuit of 3d or Bareilly division — 27, 
Mr T. P. Woodcock, to officiate as Mag.s. 
and Collector of Allyghur — Mr. K. P. 
Smith to be Civil and Sessions Judge of 
Ci liazce pore, from the date of Mr. E. J. 
Harm Eton's embarkation for Kurope — 
Mr. W. R. Kcnnaway to be Magis. and 
Collector of Ghazeeporc — Mr. Kennaway 
will continue to officiate as Magis. an. I 
Collector df Allyghur until relieved by 
Mr. T.T. Woodcock— Mr W.F. Thom- 
son to he joint Magis. and dep. Collector 
of Ghazeepoie — Captain C. Thurcshy, of 
the 6Sth regt N 1, to be Supert. of the 
Bhultce ten story, and to ex^icisc the 
powers of M.i ;is. and Collector in subor- 
dination to the Ag^ntaud Comnnssioi er 
of Dehlec — Jan. 2. Mr A. W. Dogbee 
to be Civil trid Session Judge of My n- 
pooiie — Mr. II. S. BuulJersoii to bo 
Commission**! of Revenue and Circuit 
of the 1st or .Meerut division — ‘Mr. J. R. 
Hutchinson ditto ditto of the 2d or Agra 
divison — \1r It, C. Glyn to officiate as 
Civil nipt Session Judge of Meerut — Mr 
G. F. Franco to officiate as Magis. ami 
Collector of .Vecrut — 7, Ensign A. 
Abbott, 51st regt N 1, to be au Asst in 
the life venue Survey department — Mr 
II. Rose to officiate as Magis. and Col- 
lector of Bareilly — 9, .Mr R. H. S. 
Campbell to officiate as joint Magistrate 
and dep. Collector ot Furruckabad — Mr 
II. \l. }■ lliot to be Secy, to the Sudder 
Board of Revenue From i Oth* Dec. last — 
11, Air A. Pa Currie to be Magus, and 
Collector o r Hume* rpore from 1:1st n It. 
— Mr. J. Thornton to be joint Magis. and 
dep. Collector of Goruckporc ; Mr. 
Thointon will eonti'iue to officiate as 
dep. Collector of All) Ghur — 1 1, Mr M. 
F. Viuir to be- Asst under the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue and Cucuit ot the 3d 
or Bareilly division, Irom -6th ult — Mr 
S. S. Brown to be Magis. and Collector 
of the western division Dehlee territm) , 
from 25th ult. — The leave of absence tor 
tlnee months granted to Mr C. C. Piuka, 
Collector ot Clinton^ at Allahabad, ou 
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the 24th Nov. last, is cancelled — 17» Mr 

B. Tayler to be Civil and Session .1 udgo 
of Mooradabad, from 4th inst. — Mr. J. 
Davidson to be Civil and Session Judge 
of Etawah — Mr S. G. Smith to be Magis. 
and Collector of Etawah — Mr J. Ciimine 
to be joint Magis. and dep. Collector of 
Etawah — Mr A. *17. C. Plowden to be 
joint Magis. and dep. Collector of Ally 
Ghur. from 1st Dec. 1836 — iMr It. H. P. 
Clarke to be joint Magis and dep Collec- 
tor of Bareilly ; Mr C. to continue to offi- 
ciate as Magis. and Collector of Suheswan 
— 19, Lt K. C. Shakespear, of the regt 
of Artillery, to be an Asst in the Revenue 
Survey depaitment — The services of Mr 
G. F. Brown, at piesent holding the ap- 
pointment of Magis. and Collector of 
Juanpoor. have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Right Hon. the Governor of 
Bengal— 20, Mr. J. II. Batten, Asst to 
the Commissioner of ivumaon, vested 
with the powers of joint Magis. and dep. 
Collector in Guiwahl — 25, Mr C. W . 
Truscott to officiate as Magis, and Col- 
lectoi of Alliihnb.ul — MrG H. M. Alex- 
ander to oxerutc tlic poweis of joint 
MagiS. and dep. Collet tor in the Boolund- 
•liuliur distiict — Fi b. 8, Mr C. Fiaser to 
officiate as Agent to the Lieut Gov. in the 
Saugor Nhcrbudda teintory. 

M I Is 1 1 Alt V A I \TUh\l'S, PllOMO’- 

n ) \v, chakul's , from 18/A Jan . 

to ‘JQt/i Feb. Do7 — Captain J. C. Tudor 
Nub Asst, to he deputy As'.t Commissary 
fit-ill of the 2d dais, vice Captain \V. 
Foley resigned — As- -4 Surgeon If. II. 
Spiy, medical depaitment to whom rank 
was assigned in G. O. No. 234. of 9th 
November, 1827, in dead of the date 
theiein staled, and to stand next below 
A^st Smgt’oD 1). Wood burn, M. D. and 
above Asst Surgeon .1. Coibct. The 
older hooks to he corrected accordjngly 
— 1th halt Ait., Lieut A. Catdcw 1st 
comp, to be \djt and Quartcrm. vice 
H nsfoid promoted -Lieut G. T. Graham 
1st comp, to act us Adjt to the wing of 
4ih batt stationed at Dum-Dum, in suc- 
cession toljeut Caulcw — Eur. regt. Lt. 

C. Clark, right wing, to |/e Adjt, vico 
Shortrecd promoted — 55tli regt N I, Lt. 
C. Graham to be Adjt, vice Ficetli pro- 
moted — 9th regt L C, Cornet F. J. Har- 
riot to be Interpreter and Quartermaaster 
— Lieut H. Boyd 1 5th regt N I, Agent 
for family money and Paymaster of 
Native Pensioners at Barrackpore, to act 
as Paymaster at Meerut and llaup- 
per during the abseuce of Captain J. 
Hoggan or until further orders — Captain 
J. Jervis 5th regt N I, to be Supert of 
Family Money and Paymaster of Native 
Pensioners in Oude and Otwupoie, vice 
Captiini C. Hamilton promoted — Captain 
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H. Carter, 73d regt N I, to be Agent 
for family money and Pay-master of 
Native Pensioners at Barrackpore, vice 
Lieut II. Boyd — Assistant Surgeon D. 
Stewart M. D. 2d \ist to Presidency 
Hospital, to be oupert Genl Vaccine In- 
nocuhition Hospital, vice Surg A. R. Jack- 
son, M. D. — Asst Surg II. Chapman, Gov. 
Genl's i'ody Guaid, to be 2d Asst to the 
Pres. Genl Hospital, vice Asst Surg D. 
Stewait MD — Asst Surg F. H. Brett is 
permanently appointed by Gov. Geul to 
the medical charge of the Body Guard— 
3d regt N I, Lieut W. Little to be 
Captain, Ensign J. Hennessey Fulton to 
beLn;ut; from the 25th Jan. 1837, in 
succession to Captain G. F. Holland re- 
tired— 26th regt N I. Ciptain G. Huish 
to be Major, Lieut J. L. Taylor to be 
Captain, and Ensign J. G. Gaitskcll to 
be I)»ciit; from 12th Jan. 1637. in suc- 
ccaion to Major G. H Johnstone, trans- 
feued to the Invalid Eslab. — 11th icgt. 
N I, Lieut and Bicvit Captain R. B. 
Pemberton to be Captain, Ensign T. 
Goddud to be Lieut; tiom the 25th .'an. 
1837 ; in succession to Cdpluin T. Des 
Veoux fe tired. 

MARRIAGE S. — D( C. 29, C.iplditl W. 
Vei non 33d N I, to Mary, daughter of 
the late R. Reilly, Esq, civil Suigcoii — 
Jan. 2, Captain A. Syniers 1 1 Emily, 
only daughter of Lieut-colo.iel T. Palmer 
— Mr T. Ross to Mary, el :cst daughter 
of Mr W. Wallis— 3. J. G. llonold. Esq. 
to Mias M. A. McGuire — 19,* at Caw n- 
pore, Mr C. Sutherland to Rose, young- 
est daughter of the late S. Gieenway, 
Esq — 13, Mr W, Baxter to Miss M. 
WuoLey — Mr J. P. Gray to Miss S. S. 
Reed — 17, Mr A. Dazcy. junr, to AIissE. 
Smith — J. Jackson, Esq, Bengal Med. 
Service, to Maria, daughter of J. Pattle, 
Esq, B C S — 18, C M. Hollingbery, Esq 
to airs H. Eastman — 19, Monsieur N. 
Ravi net to Miss A. E. Ayres — at My- 
meusing, Mr J. Ward to Uiss A. Cole- 
man — D. Oman, Esq. indigo planter, to 
Anne, youngest daughter of l . E. Ewe- 
lcr, Esq. — 21, Mr L. D. Mello to- Cathe- 
rine, widow of the late Mr John Payne— 
Mr \V. Ogle to Miss J. Joaquina — Mr P. 
Fernandes to Miss A. Robert — Mr S. B. 
Gonsalves to MissS. D’ Cruz — 21, Mr 
M. Wittingbaker to Miss J. Fenwick- 
25, Mr C. Dissent to Miss E. A. Rice — 
30, at Dinapoie. W. J. Baldwin. Eaq. of 
Tirhyot, to Cc\j,herine, daughter ol lit? 
late C. F, Fergusson, Esq, C S — 31, Mr, 
J. W. Grange to Miss E. J. Fritz. 

diuths . — Sou. 21, at Sea, the lady of 
L. t armichael. Esq, of a son — Dvr. 14, 
at Agia, Mrs E. Billon of a daughter-*- 
20, at Neemucli, the lady of Captain 
Scott 1st L C, of a daughter — ,* 1, at 
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Ramree, the lady of Lieut J. R. Lums- 
den 63d N 1, of a daughter— 26, at 
Mhow, the lady of Lt 6. R Whish, 60tb 
regt, of aeon— 28, at Musaoorie the lady of 
Captain Ifoggan 52d N I, of a son — 30, 
at Dacca, the lady of J. Lowis. Esq, C S, 
of a son — the lady of 1 ieut W. R. Dun- 
mure of a daughter — 31, the lady of W. 
Thompson, Esq, of a daughter — at Cbu- 
nar, the wife of Magazine Serjt. Clarke 
of a son — Jan. I, Mrs S. M. Gaspor of a 
daughter — the lady of C. L. Pento, Esq, 
of a son — 4. at Lucknow, the wife of Mr 
T.S. Vellozo, of a daughter — 6. at Be- 
nares, the lady of G. Lindsay, Esq. C S, 
of a daughter — 9, at Mhow, the wife of 
Serjt-major J. Swanston of a daughter- 

12, at Muttra, the wife' of Mr John of 
Agra, of a son — at Cawnpore, the lady of 
Captain W. M. N. Sturt ot a daughter — 

13, at Berhampore, the wife of Mr J. 
Morley of a daughter — 14. the lady of 
J. Lackersteen. Esq, of a son — Mrs T. 
Gregson of a daughter — 17, at Agra, Mrs 
W. Porter of a daughter — at Allahabad, 
the lady of J. Du asm u re, Esq, of a 
daughter — 18. the lady of Captain W. 
Roothby of a son — Mrs J. E. Mytrs of a 
son — at Chowringbee, the lady of C. 
Mackinnon, Esq, of a son — at Etawah, 
the lady of Lieut G. Hamilton 53d N I, 
of a daughter— at Kishnagur, the lady of 
C. W. Fuller Esq, of a daughter— 10, 
Mrs M. A. Roger of a son— the lady of 

J. Grtrres, Esq, of a daughter — 20, Mis 
T. J. Phillips ofa daughter — ut Cawnpore, 
the lady of CaptJ. Huish ofa daughter — 
22, the lady of F C. Smith, Esq, C S, of 
a son — Mrs N. Kerr of a son — 21, the 
lady of F. J. Halliday, Esq, of a daugh- 
ter — at Moozufferpor*, the lady of Dr. 

K. Mackinnon of a daughter — on th#» 
river Megna, the huly of W. S. Senior, 
Esq, Asst Surgeon, of a daughter — the 
lady of W* Ridsdale, Esq, of a son — 24, 
at Agra, the lady of Captain C. Douglas 
14th regt N 1. of a son — at Burdwan. the 
lady of W. Tayler, Esq, C S, of a daugh- 
ter — Mrs J. Richardson of a son sfill born 
26, at Barrack pore, the lady of Lieut 
Foouettof a daughter— the lady of C. 
E. Trevelyan, Esq, of a daughter — 27, at 
Azimghur, the lady of H C. Tucker, Esq, 
CS,of a daughter — 28, Mrs M. Rocli- 
fort of a son — the lady of Rev R. B. Bos- 
well of a son— the lady of M. J. Eroen, 
Esq, of a son— 29, MrsB. Barber, junt., 
of a daughter— at Kurotul, the lady of 
Captain Ashe 62d regt N I, of a daughter 
—30, Mrs J. P. Parker of a son— the 
lady of J. O. Beckett, Esq, of a daughter 
—at Agra, the lady of G. H M. Alex- 
ander, Esq, C S, of a eon — 31 , the lady of ' 
J. D. Dow, Esq. of a son— at Chan- 
'tfernagore, the wife of Mr W. Wilson of 


aeon— at Muttra, the lady of Captain J. 
Free 10th L C, ofa daughter— Feb. 1, at 
iMeerut, the lady of Lieut J. C. Rouse 
of the Buffs, of a daughter — 2, at Luck- 
now, Mrs T. Catanier of a daughter — 4, 
at Kurnaul, the lady of Captain J. Mac- 
donald ofa daughter — 6, at Kidderpore, 
Mrs T. Watkins of a daughter — 9, at 
Azinghur, tbe lady of J. Thomson, Esq, 
C S, of a daughter — 13, at Baugundee, 
the lady of Asst Surgeon Temple of aeon 
16. the wife of Mr D. Gomes of a son— 
the lady of R. C. Bell, Esq, of a son. 

deaths , — Vor. 18. At Canton, Mr.G. 
Hill— 23, at Whampoa Reach, Surgeon 
C. Johnstone of the ship " Earl Balear- 
ic”— Dec. I , at Singapore, J t C. Grant, 
Esq, C S — 20, at Singapore, Lieut J . P. 
Germon 48th N 1—31, Mr Harry Brown 
— Mr John Reid — Jan. 2, Mr T. Mackin- 
tosh— 4, at Agra, Mrs C. E. Billon, 
daughter of C. R. Marlin, Esq — 5, at 
Asseerghur, J. G. Deedes, Esq.C S — 6, at 
Hansi, Mr A. Soanes— 7. at Futteghur, 
Anue, infant daughter of Lieut Tytler, 
H M’s 9th regt — 11, at Etawah, Mrs S. 
Connell — 12. at Chunar, Elizabeth, wife 
of Conductor S. Putnam — at Hansi, Bea- 
tiice, eldest daughter of tbe late Major 
Grant, late H M’s 97th regt — 16, Mr J. 
H. Hickey — at Allahabad, Jessie, infant 
daughter of heijt Bell — 18. Captain R. 
P. Field, Invalid Estab.— 10. Jessey, wife 
of Mr H. Randolph — 2U, Master T. M. 
Carapiet — 22, Rev F. Ides Neves, Vicar 
of the Roman Catholic Church of Boita* 
conna — Major J. Campbell. 12th regt 
N i — 23, at Cawnpore, William, eldest * 
son of Captain R. Luxmore H. M s 16th 
foot — 24, Adelaide infant daughter of J. 
Revely, Esq. of Penang — at Ishapore, 
Ensign W. K. Fullarton 69th regt N 1 — 
Mrs S. D. Ridsdale lady of W. liidsdalo 
Esq.-*-25, Mrs L. Oliver — 26, Mrs A.Ver- 
tannes — 29, Mr C. D. Nicholasr-30. at 
Hazareebaugh, Lieut-colonel J. J. Bird, 
aged 79 yeais— Feb. 2, Mr. Geo. Riley 
—3, Capt. F. F. Cambernou — Benja- 
min. infant son of Captain W. Boothby 
—4. C. E. Eweler, Esq. of Jesaore-G, 
at Delhi, Mr Lumley, senior— 9, Mr 
Overseer T. , Dickson — Claiissa, infant 
daughter ot Mr B. Barber, junior — ut 
Feridpoie, Jane, infant daughter of Mr 
M. lunea — at Hazareebaugh. Asst Surg 
A. Campbell, H M's 49tii foot— 10. Mr 
Jos. Lewis— 12, at Dacca, Madame La 
Comtease De Framond — 14, Mr John 
Pocock, ship “ General Palmer" — near 
Chinsunh, Madame de Lavalette— Har- 
riet, daughter of E. Wilkinson, Esq - 
16. Anna, relict of the late Mr T. Wood- 
house, H. Co's Marine— J Uliana, wife of 
Mr T. Thompson, indigo planter — 17, 
Mr J. F. D' Cost*. ' 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

We are, at tjiis time, surrounded pamphlets advocating the 
views of each writer on the grand project of Steam Communication 
with India. Although we have paid every attention to the multitu- 
dinous and conflicting opinions that have poured in upon us, we have 
not yet discovered any plan or line of argument, sufficiently power- 
ful to withdraw us from our trust in the route by the Red Sea. One 
writer is altogether for the Euphrates’ plan of communication. 
Another writes two or three dozen closely-printed pages, to convince 
us of “ the advantages of a Steam passage by the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean/’ And another again, (Col. Cheaney, a 
Government authority, whose observations we are about to lay before 
oilr readers,) assumes, and with some shew of reason, although in 
the aggregate not upon feasible grounds, that the proposed routes by 
the Red Sea and Euphrates, should be acted upon connectedly, as 
the one plan might thus materially assist the other, and eventually save 
very considerable expence in prosecuting the main project. We are 
' glad to find, however, that although there may be so # many opinions 
broached upon the application of the measure in prospect, there is but 
one opinion on the project itself, and that is strenuously favourable 
to some one plan of Steam Communication with India ; the fact be- 
ing palpable that a general and commercial benefit must soon spring 
from it. 

But people seem more inclined to talk than to do anent this sub- 
ject. “ The deed for the word ” is our motto ; and we do hope we 
shall early see sufficient funds accumulated to inspire the friends'of 
the project with renewed ardour. We feel assured the bait has onto 
to be hud, and the “ ydlow fish,’ 9 to use a phrase of our own, will 
soon swtrnn to it. Meantime we have but to repeat our firm belief 
that the plan of communication by the Red Sea, is so feasible as to 
ensure all its patrons against eventual loss, should they embark their 
capital upon it. All those who are ready to “ bide their time” and 
wait with patience, have nothing to fear * Even Government wants 
a stronger Stimulus to action, than has been offered it, through the 
various letters, petitions, &c. &c. that have been addressed to it. 

We give place to Colonel Chesney’? plans of Communication with 
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India, only because we are willing to lay before our readers all the 
best-authorized opinions afloat upon the subject. Colonel Chesney, 
it is well known, is one of that party sent out by Government, ex- 
pressly to test, by actual experience, the feasibility of the Euphrates’ 
route. The observations we are about to extract, ford the results of 
his expedition. Col. Chesney is well acquainted with all the proposed 
routes by Steam to India : he has, therefore, a double right to be 
heard. 

We shall continue to occupy our pages with yet more opinion- 
ating, no matter whence it may spring, provided it bear with 
any ability and fairness on the great question. By following this 
course, we may, at no distant day, openly refer to this publication, 
as having more broadly canvassed a flourishing measure, than any 
one of our contemporaries. For where else, we would ask, has the 
question been, month after month, taken up with the disinterested- 
ness we have ever evinced towards it ? We have exposed all attempt 
at its monopoly, and have ever advocated that plan which should most 
interest and benefit the public at large, without succumbing in the 
slightest degree, to party views. But we«must let Colonel Chesney 
speak for himself now : the following are his plans, as contained in 
a letter to Sir R. Comyn at Madras. 


“ I presume that the main object desired by every friend of India, 
is a regular communication for the Mails at all events ; and for Pas- 
sengers also, if it can be managed without a heavy loss ; but the fear 
of the latter seems to have deterred private speculation in England, 
unless £55,000 a year is first promised by Government ; and the dis- 
cordant proceedings at the different Presidencies of India, have not 
been altogether calculated to obtain so large a bonus in these times ; 
especially, as I presume that 12 Voyages a-year might be made to, and 
from Suez, at a loss of about £40,000 ; or, a similar number 
among the Euphrates, by sinking 8 or £10,000 annually. 

“ Without joining in the reproaches which are the consequences of 
those unhappy discussions, and which have prevented any thing like 
real efforts, it cannot be denied that if the Indian public were to step 
forward with 50 or £100,000 as the foundation of a Company to open 
the Red Sea, the remainder would be readily subscribed in England, 
so as to put that route into speedy, and full operation : but as such 
a project has not all the fascinations of a Bank, it is to be feared that 
pur hopes rest on Government alone ; and if I am not*greatly mis- 
taken, they will not be disappointed. 

“ Probably up to thiB very moment the real difficulty at home has 
been, to know how a regular Mail-line can be established with the 
least loss ; and there is in my opinion but one way of deciding this 
which at the risk of being tedious, I will endeavour to explain; 
W the hope o( being qseful to a cause which has interested me 
deeply since the year 1880, when, after a personal examination of 
Egypt, and part of the Red Sea, I warmly advocated thal route. 

, v “ The # records kept at Bussora, shew that a regular over-land com- 
munication was maintained from 1792 until 1800 (at least) by means 
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of sailing vessels, leaving this port the 1st of each month, with a 
Mail in duplicate, to be dispatched at the same time for London from 
Bussora , the one via Aleppo to Constantinople, and the other through 
Bagdad to the'same city. 

“ The usual time of the sea voyage was a month and a half, dur- 
ing the Monsoon ; and about 24 days the rest of the year. The 
Dromedaries reached Aleppo (from Bussora) in 11 or 14 days; 13 
more are consumed to Constantinople, and about 22 from thence to 
London. The communications back and forward , seem to have been 
very regular — viz. in about 91 days in the Monsoon, and 71 the 
other 8 months. Four vessels were employed on this service : 


The Antelope Brig of 185 Tons. 

The Fly Galliot of. 26 only. 

The Viper Cutter k . ... 90 

And tlfe Abel Schooner 85 


“ The Mails were opened by the Arabs occasionally in search of 
Gold, but I have only met one instance of a packet being lost. The 
whole expense was about 52,000 Rupees, but the actual returns from 
the letters are not stated ; the postage, however, was 10 Rupees for 
l of Rupee weight from hence to London. # 

“ If despatches were carried in former times through the desert 
with such a degree of safety, there is no reason why the route might 
not be resumed just now, with better vessels, or if possible steamers. 
The line is already established all the way every month from Fal- 
mouth, to Beirout ; and the line of Dromedaries now about to be put 
in operation between the latter place and Mohammerah, will soon 
decide the question better than mere speculation ; but, to try it 
fairly, there should be a steamer plying between Bombay and Moham- 
merah, for which one vessel would suffice to go, and come , alternate 
months. Supposing, therefore, that the Hugh Lindsay were to be 
allotted to this service partially (if not exclusively) — there is nothing 
more to be done as far as letters are concerned ; and a moderate post- 
age would most likely pay every expense. 

“ But with reference to public feeling and convenience, it is to be 
hoped that something more satisfactory will be attempted when 
the new steamers reach India— -three steamers, with the assistance of 
a sailing vessel occasionally, and having twp small steamers on ^he 
Euphrates at the annual cost of £2,500 each, would, considering the 
shorter voy&ge to Mohammerah enable the Government to open the 
Red Sea as well, by altqfnate monthly voyages during the next 18 ; or, 
such other times as might be sufficient to demonstrate to the world, 
all the advantages and disadvantages of each ; before we establish 
one of them permanently, or both at different seasons, should this 
be more suitable. 

“ It appears to me, that there are severs} good reasons for opening 
both routes at the same time. 

“ 1st. The three steamers could not keep up a monthly communi- 
cation to Suez, but by going the shorter voyage alternately to the 
Gulf, they might keep up the* 12 voyages for a time, say 9 voyages 
in each direction. 
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“ 2nd. We are not quite sure that either of the routes would be 
practicable at all seasons, and a continued experiment can alone de- 
cide this point, and at the same time the relative speed, expense, &c. 

“ 3rd. Plague is said to exist in Egypt and Syria Almost always 
at different times, therefore the one might be opened whilst the other 
is shut, either from this cause, or war disturbances, &c. 

41 4th, The commercial and piratical relations of the Persian Gulf, 
and our interests in Persia itself, require at least occasional and regu- 
lar communications, which Would be secured by the double line of 
the Red Sea and Euphrates ; and if neither of them should fully 
answer our expectations, there will be the resource of experimenting 
on two others : — the one being along the river Tigris to Trebezonde, 
and from thence by sea to Constantinople, Malta, and England ; 
whilst the other, would be through Persia to Trebezonde, and thence 
by the Danube and the Rhine to England, which may be said to be 
almost open already. 

44 The grand object is to have some regular communication or 
other, but in the present progressive state of Steam, we ought to 
begin with the shortest and cheapest lines possible, looking forward 
to Inore daring attempts some 10 or 20 years hence, when the Mon- 
soons may not only be' overcome — but paying voyages made from 
Madras and Calcutta to Suez, as well as round the Cape. These ob- 
jects cannot, however, be obtained, until vessels are constructed to 
carry fuel at a cheaper rate, and for double the time that has been 
accomplished as yet ; consequently, we ought to be content for the 
present, with what may be actually practicable from Bombay either 
to Suez, or the Persian Gulf, as experience may decide for or against 
the latter. 

“ I have the honor to be, Sir, 

44 Your most obedient humble Servant, 

• * "F. R. Chesney. 

“ The Honorable Sir Robbs? Comyn, &c. frc. £c. 

“ Chairman of the Steam Meeting L on the 21 st Jan. at Madras. 9 * 

These plans are thus rendered liable to objection by an Indian con- 
temporary, who says, “ The bare fact that the Euphrates is actually 
navigable, as far as natural obstacles are concerned ; although it be 
of indispensable importance, is by no means the whole : <we must be 
on good terms with the various population that borders on its banks, 
and we must be sure of the perfect safety and unbroken facility of 
the overland route, before * paying voyages ' can be expected on this 
side the Gulfs ; two sine qua nans, of extremely doubtful, we might 
also venture to say, of impossible attainment.” 

have it in contemplation to occupy a portion of a future num- 
jWK with some very powerful and widely-based observations on the 
ffttjum Communication question, which have emanated from a Mr. 
^rirbarn, whose letter on the subject to Lord William Bentinck, is 
H6W befdte us. 
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A VISIT TO CHINA. 

Cum Suro*Mooir, is the anchorage of the opium dep6t vessels 
during the S. W. monsoon. It is a spacious harbour, formed partly 
by islands and partly by the main land, with a narrow entrance, 
having an island in the centre of it. Both the islands and the main 
are lofty, and the ships are so well sheltered, that, in general, they 
ride out even the typhoons, against which no anchorage would seem 
perfectly secure. 

The animated scene witnessed at Cum Sing Moon may well arrest 
our attention a while. Of the numerous vessels of various sizes in 
the anchorage, several are dep6t vessels, chiefly for opium. These 
do not move for years, except for anchorage to the other at the 
change of each season. From day light^o sunset, you see alongside 
of these vessels, the smuggling boats which carry away the opium. 
These boats are in length, I should think, from 50 or 60 to 80 or 90 
feet, pulling from 30 to ^0 oars, and decked or hatched over ; with 
their long masts, large mat sails, and the conical bamboo caps of the 
rowers, painted red, white and blue, they are altogether very pic- 
turesque, and you behold them in every variety of situation in this 
busy scene. There are always one or two alongside the depfit ves- 
sels, others approaching for opium, foaming along under sail as if they 
would dash their stems against the vessel, but suddenly sheered 
alongside with a skill and dexterity which are truly admirable— others 
shoving off with their precious freight, and hoisting their sails — 
others already pulling and sailing away for Canton at a rapid rate, 
with their cargoes, in defiance of the celestial Emperor and the 
Mandarins. The whole scene is one of busy life indeed ; for while 
the depdt vessels are supplying the smuggling boats, the clippers and 
other vessels importing the* drug, are supplying them, and launches, 
cutters and even jolly boats are engaged in the work of transhipment 
of opium and cotton, which last arable is often unloaded here from 
vessels of comparatively small burthen, and sent up in large ships, 
collecting in tins way a full freight and enabled thus to pay the port 
duties that would be ruinous to those less burthensome, on which the 
charges would be nearly rite same. Step on board the opium vessels, 
and there again the evidences of an active and lucrative trade are every 
where ardund you. On one side of the deck you see ranges of chests 
of Patna and Benares*— the other strewed with the contents of chests 
of Malwa, which is dot packed in balls like the Patna, but in loose 
cakes, every one of which the opium-dealer examines, rejecting many 
chests perhaps before he takes one. Turn your eyes aft and you see 
again in one place boxes of dollars marked 9,000, others marked 
sycee — and, in another place, the Chinese employed for the purpose, 
emptyingbags of dollars and sycee silver, and riftoffing or examining 
them. The large sycee lumps are like small pigs of lead in form and 
in size, nearly, but the brightness of the pure- suver, of course, would 
prevent your mistaking one for thq other. It is impossible to behold 
these symbols of wealth in such abundance as you do in these vessels 4 
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and so carelessly scattered about as it appears to be (only appears , 
for it is in reality well looked after,) without being strongly im- 
pressed with a conviction of the magnitude and importance of the 
trade. The capital embarked in it, is indeed very lafge, involving 
nearly 20 millions of dollars. The bargains for opium are mostly 
made in Canton, though a great many chests are actually sold, and 
not merely delivered, on board. When the opium is sold in Canton, 
the seller gives an order to the opium broker for the delivery, and if 
it is Patna or Benares, there is little trouble, and his purser or agent 
gets at once the quantity of the marks specified in his orders ; if 
Malwa opium, the latter will examine every cake and then weigh the 
whole, and, perhaps, he will not complete half his Order ; for great 
tricks are played in Malwa and the contents of chests are sometimes 
changed between the time of purchase and shipment, and a spurious 
article substituted, — and 1 have heard of a chest of bricks being sub- 
stituted by the clever rogues at Bombay. A great portion of the 
opium is paid for on board in dollars or sycee silver, and a hums hah, 
or present, of five dollars upon every chest, is paid to the commander 
for him and the officers. Of late, 1 believe the owners have appro- 
priated part, in some instances all of this perquisite ; although they 
have reduced the pay of their commanders, and the trade is quite as 
profitable as it ever has been. The life the commanders of the depot 
vessels lead is most extraordinary 

From eve to morn — 

From morn to dewy eve 

they are superintending the weighing opium, or rowing about giving 
directions and delivering orders they receive from Canton, to ships 
arrived with opium, relative to transhipment. They talk, and think, 
and dream of the drug, — and the very air they breath is redolent of 
Morphia: yet I never heard that its influence had rapt them in 
elysium, as it did the opium-eater and 'Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
whose * Psychological curiosity 0 / as he calls a certain fragment of 
verse, is said to owe its origin to sugh an influence — though he 
merely states that he dreamt — a dream of poesy to which, after 
he awoke. He endeavoured to give a local habitation and a name 
on paper — but was interrupted .at the 50th line* Our friends, the 
captains of the opium vessels, I apprehend, dream rather of tranship- 
ment, deliveries and £ttms&afo*r-but they are very good fellows not- 
withstanding — and seem to be,h&ppy ui &n occupation, enough one 
would think to weary the patience of Jol, and conglomerate the 
brain of a Newton; and their olfactory nerves become so hardened 
by habit, that they are quite proof against a narcotic odour, so 
potent as to be very disagreeable and oppressive to those less accus- 
tomed tojL 

It is rim a mistake to suppose as many do, that the smuggling 
boats, * fSgfe m their cargoes, and run them at night. The truth is 
they .carry on their trade not only in the face of day, but in the 
presence of the Mandarin boats stationed at the anchorage to prevent 
"it, end jthey land their cargoes at Canton, What may seem more 
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extraordinary to those who have paid no attention to the accounts of 
the Chinese Government and character, is, that the Mandarin boats 
are often employed in smuggling. Captain Marryat has fallen into 
a ludicrous error, in respect to smuggling opium in one of his works. 
One of his characters, a smuggler in England, has acquired his skill 
in smuggling by having been employed in one of the opium traders 
in India ! What an absurd idea ! The opium vessels from hence 
merely deliver their cargoes to the depot vessels with some occasional 
exceptions, and even the depdt vessels merely deliver their opium to 
boats which come alongside of them in broad day-light, with no 
more risk and trouble than they would have if the trade were legalised. 
Where, then, are the captains of opium vessels to acquire skill in 
smuggling ? The whole system is curious enough, but the key to 
the facility with which the laws of China are set at defiance, is to be 
found in die fact, that they are, many of them, in opposition to the 
desires of the people, and that in China) what Sir Robert Walpole 
once said of English Statesmen, is literally and emphatically applica- 
ble to every functionary in the empire, from the Emperor down to 
the lowest Mandarin — th^e Emperor not excepted. * 

But we have remained a long while at Cum Sing Moon and it is 
time to proceed. Every work on China describes the famed Bocca 
Tigris, and • 

The fertile hills and flowery dales 

which are component parts of the beautiful scenery of Whampoa, the 
ne plus ultra of foreign vessels resorting to the port of Canton ; and 
my experience enables me not to add any thing to what able voyagers 
have said on this subject. We will proceed to Canton therefore ; 
but as its physical features have also been often and fully described, 

I shall have little to say on those points. 

Every body has heard of the boat population of China, but to be 
placed in a situation to obtain the most extensive view of it, one 
should pull up to Canton in a boat, from a mile below the city against 
the tide, when you are obliged to thrhad your way through countless 
boats of all descriptions that form this mass of floating habitations. 
According to a late estimate, the number of boats is about 84,000, 
and the number of human bipeds allowed to be in each boat, three ; 
but five would be nearer the truth I suspect. 

Most conspicuous among these boats, *are those called 'Flower 
boats.’ These are in fact large floating bagnoisi— they are of the 
budgerow kind, but of a much safer build, and infinitely handsomer 
and more tasteful in $oint of decoration. The whole of the window 
frames and lintels of the doors are richly carved, and painted green 
and vermillio^, with much gilding, and at night they are a complete 
blaze of light diffused from innumerable lanthoms most beautifully 
painted. The first idea that suggests itself on beholding these 
floating habitation? of vice, is one most unfavoAble to the morality 
of the Chinese, and our self-love for a moment flatters us with the 
notion of our own superiority. Here! we are apt to exclaim, is 
one of the strongest proofs of national demoralization ! for here we # 
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see the vice which in other countries pays so much homage to virtue 
at to withdraw itself from the public gaze, openly exposed — courting 
— not shunning — publicity I Something of this land, I confess, 
passed through my own mind, but a moment’s reflection on the 
scenes we witness in the streets of our great cities, and in our thea- 
tres, convinced me that as respects the melancholy case of prostitu- 
tion, a comparison with China would be little to our advantage, even 
with all the allowance due for a knowledge of that higher morality 
which Christianity inculcates— that without that allowance — it 
would be much in favour of China where none of the degrading 
intemperance of Europe — of England at least, accompanies the vice, 
and where the ears of the passenger are not shocked by language at 
once profane and disgusting. 

Some of the boats that carry on the inland trade in China, the oil 
boats in particular, are elegant, safe, and commodious, and at least 
a century in advance of those of Bengal : they arp entirely roofed 
over and pulled or poled along, upon external platforms which 
extend the whole length of the boat. The oil boats are particularly 
fineTspecimens of boats, — but we must get c on shore. 

You land in a square, three sides of which are formed by the 
foreign factories on the north ; by one side of Minqua the Hong 
Merchant’s on the west ;« and by the wall of the garden of the Com- 
pany’s Factory, or of that which was the Company’s Factory, on the 
east ; and the fourth by the river’s bank crowded with boats. 

This square, and a few streets of the suburbs at the back of the 
Foreign Factories are the limits to which the Foreigner is restrained 
by the laws of the Empire, which profess such peculiar humanity and 
Courtesy to * distant foreigners ;* but Foreigners do not always pay 
attention to the limitation. Some have wandered round the city, 
and been well beaten and robbed, by the rascals who abound in and 
near Canton, and some few pacific subjects occasionally who walk 
into the fields are unmolested. 1 know pne gentleman who does so 
regularly, and on the island of Honan opposite Canton you may walk 
for miles without let or hindrance, albeit contrary to law. There 
are certain days in the month, however on which a certain latitude 
is permitted to the Barbarians, when they may visit a garden on the 
opposite bank ; the Phartee garden, which they do visit whenever 
they please, however, without reference to the restriction. 

The most remarkable llbn near Canton is the temple of Honan, 
but though worthy of inspection, and much larger than the one at 
Macao which 1 have already described ; that at Canton is very infe- 
rior in beauty of structure. At this temple Lflrd Amherst and suite 
were located. The most remarkable objects attached to it are the 
sacred pigs, whose obesity is brought to such a pitch of perfection, 
that their legs no longer support them, and they lie still because 
they cannot move. 


The sae h e r y abodt Cantorf is exceedingly varied and beautiful ; but 
it has 1 fefen so often described that I will not weary the reader with 
a rflptition— « boat sail on the river, which is the most common re- 
run pk>n of*the foreigners, continually presents the features of this 
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scenery in new and striking points of view, and is at once interesting 
and refreshing. 

The Foreign Hongs present a connected range of buildings in 
front, like the sides of one of our squares in London, only* that 
instead of the narrow doorway opening into the single house, you 
must fancy a wide entrance opening into a vista, like Burlington 
arcade, or any similar passage, and you will have before your minces 
eye an image nearly of the entrance of the Hongs in China. As 
you proceed the passage, you find however that there is not a conti- 
nuous roofing over head, for between each house or factory, as it is 
called, there is a separation above, although the buildings on either 
side of the passage below are continuous. Each factory is however 
built right over from side to side. The Hongs are, in short, a suc- 
cession of houses one behind the other built on arches over the 
passage, with spaces between them above, through which you behold 
the canopy of heaven. The front factories which face the square 
are airy enough, but in the hot weather those at the further extre- 
mity which have all a back door into one of the streets of the suburbs 
are awfully warm. In other respects some of them are large and 
commodious dwellings The Company’s Factory is indeed splendid 
— but all the world has heard of that. * 

Society in Canton is of course extremely limited, and like too 
many other small societies it is — I hope I may soon be enabled to 
say was, unfortunately divided into two parties, which have occa- 
sionally manifested much bitterness of spirit. At the head of these 
two parties are two great houses, the houses of York and Lancaster 
of Canton, whose wars of thfe red and white rose were partly, it is 
thought, the cause of much of the opposition and indignity which 
Lord Napier experienced. It is quite certain that the Hong mer- 
chants were too Well aware that the English were not agreed in their 
opinions as to Lord Napiqr’s proceedings ; and the knowledge of that 
fact is of itself sufficient to accounj for much of that which oc- 
curred. I have no desire, however, to enter into political discussion 
here. The stranger fares noiie the worse for this division of opinion, 
for unless he is an arrant blockhead he will not mix himself up with 
any party, and is sure if he brings respectable introductions, of being 
hospitably received by all. Changes are taking place, moreover, in 
society at Canton which will soon put an end to the state of things 
described. 3 Every ship from England almost brings out some addi- 
tion to the number qT foreigners, new firms are springing up, and 
the names of two great houses will soon cease to be made as they 
have been made, the watchwords of party. 

The hospitality the stranger experiences at 'Canton is almost the 
only agreeable feature of his sojourn in that place. In all other 
respects Canton is about the dullest place for an idler on the face of 
the globe. The society* is wholly male', which of itself speaks 
volumes against the possiliility of its being agreeable, and then all 
the residents, with one or -two exceptions, are entirely absorbed in 
the pursuit of gain, and the routine of their life is from the table to 
the counting-house, from the counting-house to bed. The breakfast 
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hour varies in the hot weather from 8 till 10, the more general 
dinner hour is 4 o’clock or hall past. If conversation is diverted for 
a while from topics merely local, the misfortune is it soon ceases, for 
as soon as the host rises from the table, he must, Sundays excepted, 
(not always I suspect) make his way again to the office, where he 
remains till a late hour of the night. In the cold weather business 
does not cease till 2 or 3 in the morning sometimes ! What a life ! 
I went once before J was initiated into the customs of the place, to 
dine with a merchant to whom I had a particular introduction. The 
dinner hour was half-past four, and we sat down a party of some 
twenty perhaps. The dinner of course was excellent, but I am no 
gourmand, and care little about these matters. There were one or 
two present who could have talked on matters.of interest far beyond 
the localities of Canton, but somehow or other, I believe, if we did 
deviate a while from the topics of the place, we soon got back to 
them. At half-past five we rose, and separated, each to his parti- 
cular pursuits. I went with a friend to take a sad on the riuer ; but 
although I knew that where I resided we f never met again in the 
evening, I thought that elsewhere, perhaps, on a party day when 
strangers were invited, there might be a difference, and accordingly 
went back to the factory where I had dined. On looking up, how- 
ever, I was rather surprised not to see the house lighted up above, 
though there was a blaze of light below. That, reader, was the 
counting house ; and my hoBt, when I entered, immediately wel- 
comed me back again very cordially, and proposed to go up stains 
and have a cup of tea, but I perceived his own was on his desk , and 
when we ascended, I found we were to have the benefit of a tete a 
tete : I alone of all the guests had returned : it was a griffinish trick ; 
but experience teaches, as the copy book instructs us, and I did not 
fall into the error again. Such is the general rule, but there are 
exceptions. I dined with one gentleman also a merchant there, and 
not only met a pleasant party at dinner,* but we did not break up 
after that meal, but adjourned Afterwards to another room where we 
were soon afterwards joined by several other members of the com- 
munity dropping in, in a friendly way, and among others were the 
rival editors of the two Canton journals, meeting on the neutral 
ground of the domestic circle, and forgetful of their public differences, 
amicably joining in the Cbcial converse, or the game of whist of die 
evening. Altogether this was one of the pleasantest evenings I 
passed in Canton. The conversation, both ft the table and in the 
drawing.room, took a wide and interesting range, and elicited many 
observations from our intelligent hoBt and his particular friend, a 
principal merchant of the place, which shewed them to be as well 
infonHtd as they are honourable and benevolefct; but as I have said 
di^is an exception ; such reuninons are not very common at Canton, 
~^the ordinary r6utine of life is to the last degree wearisome, yet 
place will ever be associated in my mind with certain grateful 
‘ cencep of the kindness I experienced there, and dull as it was, 
^ T _j it wife regret. « 

As I have alluded to the editors of the two Canton journals, both 
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very intelligent men, a few words on this state Of the press there 
may not be oat of place. I am sorry to record, then, that in 
one respect nothing can well be more humiliating than the condi- 
tion of the Ganton Press. The truth is, a troth recently ad- 
mitted with great candour and naivete by one of the Editors, that 
the two journals are chiefly supported by, if not entirely the property 
of the two leading houses of Canton. If that support had gone no 
further than merely supplying funds for the purpose of establishing 
their journals, and afterwards taking a number of copies and supply- 
ing them with intelligence, that would have been all very well, and 
1 can conceive such a state of things compatible with perfect inde- 
pendence in the editor ; but the editor of the Canton Press has 
informed his readers that his predecessor was turned off, because he 
ventured on expressing in his journal opinions at variance with those 
of the firm which supported him on questions of British policy towards 
China ! Of course then, the paper is not an organ of public opinion, 
but of that of the private individuals who have established it, and 
the editor can be little more than a puppet whose wires are moved by 
them. It is a matter of great regret that the press should be in such 
a state of dependence, for that tends mor? than any thing else to 
keep alive those party feelings which would otherwise be extermi- 
nated by a re-action in favour of that unanimity which is so desirable 
in a community so limited. Who, that knows any thing of the 
leading men of the opposed parties, can fail to lament, that men 
honourable and benevolent as they are, possessing in common the 
good qualities that make them esteemed by others, and should bind 
them to each other, are kept wide asunder as the poles by mere 
differences in political opinion ? The press at Canton is, in other 
respects, however, a credit to the community, and is continually sup- 
plying materials for the future historian of India. The Canton 
Register has been long established, and has obtained a reputation 
for the interesting character of its local information— for the light 
it has shed on the manners an^d customs of the people. Mr; Slade 
the editor t is a Chinese scholar, though not, I believe, very profound 
in his knowledge of that difficult language. The Canton Press ia 
of recent origin. The early numbers were indeed sad trash ; but 
Mr. Moller, the present editor, a* German *by birth, I believe, is a 
man of general information and varied talent ; he is under the dis- 
advantage of addressing hip readers in a language, which though he 
speaks it with great fluency is foreign to him. It would be wrong to 
omit from a inference to the Canton Press most honourable mention 
of the Chinese Repository % a work of which any press may well be 
proud. The Chinese Repository in a monthly publication, edited by 
the Rev. Mr. Bridgman, * Missionary, aided, I believe, by Mr. 
Morrison, occasionally by Mr. Gutalaff, 'all distinguished for their 
talents and acquirements, Mr. Morrison, the son of the celebrated 
Dr. Morrison, indeed must, .ft present, [dead guilty to the charge of 
youth ; but I trust he will live !oe§ # enough to acquit himself of this 
fault, and to give new value to the work he assists, by the benefit. of 
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his future experience. The Chinese Repository takes a most decidod 
tone in Chinese politics, but may be considered perfectly indepen- 
dent. The success of this periodical far exceeds that of the two 
hebdomadal journals named, for it has a circulation,^ upwards of 
800, and the two first volumes are out of print I believe ! The 
Chinese Repository is, indeed, justly regarded as a work of authority 
on Chinese affairs. 

Returning to the society of Canton for a moment, I have a few 
words to say lespecting one institution there which I hold to be in 
its constitution invidious and injurious. 1 allude to a certain club, 
established on exclusive principles, the meetings of which are held 
at tbe houses of the members in rotation. None but members of 
firms are admitted of the residents, and of the strangers only those 
who are members of firms, civilians, or captains in the army or navy. 
No gentleman who is nofr in one of these capacities can attend the 
club ; and his host, if a member, must either absent himself, or go 
and leave the stranger within hiB gates at home, to the servants — to 
ponder perchance on the vanity and on thg folly of mankind : now if 
there be one place in the world in which moie than in any other, an 
exclusive association of any kind be entirely without excuse, and 
calculated to create or* keep alive bickerings and animosities which 
it is desirable to prevent pr allay, assuredly that place is Canton. 
Among the foreigners there is none of that distinction in society 
which exists elsewhere. That of Canton is composed chiefly of 
merchants and their clerks, who all meet each other at table — and 
yet in such a place forsooth, a club on an exclusive principle is set 
tip 1 ! I do not speak from mere conjecture, in what I say of the 
effect of this club. I know tbe fact that it does create and keep 
alive animosities, for I have heard it loudly condemned by men who 
would not join it merely on account of tbe ill-judged and invidious 
exclusion I have described, and very *justly too ; for especially in 
Canton every thing which hap the slightest approximation to exclu- 
sion ought to be discountenanced. I do not believe that some of the 
literary gentlemen I have named woukl become members of the club 
if they were eligible, but conceive an institution which excludes the 
most intellectual men in the place, which would exclude an enlight- 
ened traveller for example, if such a one should ever visit Canton, 
if .he happened not to have the rank of captain ! ! ! Can any thing 
be more absurd ? 

I have already spoken of Messrs. BrHg&an and Morrison, but I 
must not omit to mention the philanthropist, Dr,JParker. .This 
gentleman combines in himself the vocations of su^eon and mis- 
sionary, In the first he has a very high reputation, and in the 
optbaltoic hospital under his care has afforded relief to thousands of 
tn0 Chinese. As a Missionary he is zealous and truly pious, but 
Utterly inobtrusive, the modesty of his manner being only equalled 

the mildness and benevolence of his disposition. He is a truly 
£j$od ipan. * This plan of associating the Missionary and Surgeon in 
J'fne same person is of recent origin, I believe, and likely to bo 
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exceedingly beneficial. In Macao, under the auspices of Dr. Col- 
ledge, a subscription was being raised to promote missions of this 
kind. On this plan, though missionaries may, and certainly for a 
long time will fail to convert in China, they cannot fail to do good. 

I have little more to say of Canton except to give you a descrip- 
tion of a Chinese dinner I had at the house of one of the Hong 
Merchants, but as my memory is rather defective, I will borrow 
Lieut. Holman’s account, which will answer as well, and merely add 
a word or two upon it. 

“,Mr. Copeland and myself accompanied Mr. Reeves and his son 
to-day to dine, a la mode Chinois 9 with one of the Hong Merchants, 
named Tin Qua; whom we found, on our arrival, ready with two of his 
Chinese friends to receive us. On dinner being announced, we were 
conducted to a circular table, and each of us provided with a pair of 
ivory chop-sticks mounted with silver, a silver ladle with the handle 
much curved, a small cup of soy, a saucer or stand for the bowls, 
out of which we were to eat, and an elegant silver cup richly gilt, 
with two handles, mounted on a stand of similar material, and re- 
sembling in form an inverted saucer. This cup was used for drink- 
ing sucy-sung, the wine of the country, and did not contain more 
than the old-fashioned Chinese tea cup ; but after drinking the health 
of one of the paity, it was usual to turn the inside of the cup to- 
wards him to show that it was empty. The wine was presented to 
us boiling hot, and our cups replenished at every remove. In addi- 
tion to the above, each European was supplied with a knife and fork, 
and some bread. The table was laid out with eight small dishes, con- 
taining articles to whet the appetite ; such as cold dried pork, called 
chin-chew, grated so fine that it resembled red-coloured wool ; small 
chips of dried salt fish and ham ; roast chicken, cut into small piecos, 
shaped like dice ; pig’s tongue ; salt fish, torn into shreds like fiax ; 
legs of ducks, cured in the same manner as hams ; and a salad, com- 
posed of greens, onions, garlic, salt fish, and eggfs, mixed up with 
tar-oil. These delicacies were cold, Remaining on the table through- 
out the entertainment, and were paid uncommon attention to by the 
Chinese, at every opportunity afforded them by the removal of the 
bowls. The dinner commenced with a large brfwl of bird’s nest soup, 
from which each person helped himself. We found it very insipid 
until flavoured with soy, as the nece^ary condiments of salt and 
pepper seemed to be wholly neglected in Chinese cookery. The se- 
cond dish was shark%-£n soup, with balls of crab, followed by divers 
otheis, an^ig whicli was a vegetable soup made of prepared sea- 
weed fromme coast of Japan. This weed, which is called taychocy, 
resembles, In its dried state, the pith found in the hollow of a quill ; 
but in the soup its taste is similar to that of celery. There were 
also in this soup slices of young bamboo, and roots of the white and 
water lily, each having a peculiar and "agreeable flavour. After the 
soups came stewed mutton, cut as fine and tender as vermicelli ; the 
gravy dolicious. This was followed by roasted pigeon’s eggs in a 
very rich gravy. We found it no easy matter, howevdV, to transfer, 
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these eggs from the bowl to our cups by the means of the chop- 
sticks. The Chinese do not clean or change their chop-sticks during 
the dinner, but each thrusts his own into every dish, and helps him- 
self throughout the repast. They also consider it exceedingly polite 
to help a foreigner with their chop-sticks, after having eaten with 
them themselves from various dishes. Next came roasted pork, the 
skin of which was served up by itself as a peculiar delicacy, having 
been fried brown in fat, and cut into squares. Roast capons followed 
and were found exceedingly tender, having been fed on ground rice. 
Stewed teal was then served, followed by stewed pigeons, mushroom, 
ducks, fish, and a numberless variety of dishes, of the names of 
many of which we were, of course, ignorant. At the conclusion a 
large bowl of rice was served up, as hot as possible, with sundry 
square pieces of salt fish to give it a relish. To eat a bowl or two 
of this rice at the ‘ wind up 9 of a hearty dinner, is considered by 
the Chinese as a sign of a good constitution, (one thing is pretty 
clear, that it is a proof of a strong and capacious stomach,) and our 
friends attacked it accordingly. We had neither butter nor cheese 
on the table, as the natives do not milk the\r cows in the neighbour- 
hood of Canton, and foreigners are therefore obliged to provide them- 
selves with cows for thqjr own purposes. Our host adopted the 
English custom, and set the example of drinking wine with each 
other; while we, at the same time, followed the Chinese mode of 
salutation, repeating the word chin-chin, and inclining the cup to- 
wards the person whose health we drank, to show that we had 
emptied its contents. 

‘ Wine fills the veins, and health are understood, 

To give our friends a title to our blood.' — Waller. 

“ This wine is extracted from rice, and though by no means 
strong, has rather a pleasant flavour. They drink it exceedingly 
hot, with the ide& that it is an appetizer , and assists digestion. It 
seems to be used on the same principle as the warm liquor of the 
Roman epicures, which enabled them to^continue at supper all night 
long. We had a dessert of preserved and dried fruits, followed by 
tea ; after which we took our leave/’ 

Of the wine which Lieuteuant Holman calls Sucysung , I never 
heart). That we had at the^inner at which I assisted , was called 
Choqpie a* nearly as I could catch the pronunciation. We ‘had some 
soups also not mentioned in the above description ; one of these 
which came after the soup of shark Jbns t was a’soup of^tark skins 
and fish maws, and as for knives and forks we had no'Wch conve- 
nience ; but merely chop sticks and small porcelain Udles for the 
soup. Our tables were not circular but Oblong andscovered with 
embroidered scarlet doth, as were also the chairs. Chinese cookery 
appears v |e fens to be'made up 'of grease and mucilage i all the soups 
and stews are valued merely for their ctphroditic qualities * to makee 
as tbp Chinese elegantly express it in Canton English ; and as 
ft ■SPir cokf daiflties which remain on the table, heaven preserve me 
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from them ! I got one mouthful against which my stomach so in- 
stantaneously and powerfully rebelled, that if I had not fortunately 
picked up with my chop-sticks a bit of pickled ginger, one of the 
best things on* the table, I know not what might have been the con- 
sequence, but at present I must bid you adieu, not for want of more 
to say, but in mercy to your space and yOur readers . — Bengal 
Herald. 


NEW SOUTH WALES SOCIETY.* w 

[ Extracted from Mr. Mudie'* Felonry of New South Wales , an able f 
although in parts, an illiberal Work , on this Colony .] 

Those of the convicts who have something of the “ look of a gen- 
tleman,” — clerks, for example, who have robbed masters by whom 
they were confidentially trusted and liberally paid, — or swindlers who 
have for years preyed upon the public by every specieB of false pre- 
tences, — if they be gentlemen convicts, they are treated as gentle- 
men, and are either removed to the elysium of Port Macquarie, or 
assigned to masters whose employments for them and their ac- 
companying treatment are redolent of ease and comfort instead of 
punishment. 

By some plausible tale they excite sympathy ; and get recom- 
mended for tiokets-of-leaveor conditional pardons, which, if theydonOt 
serve as passports to employment in the government offices, are sure 
to be followed by their obtaining comfortable berths of some kind, or 
getting into some way of dealing, by means of which, with a very 
small share of diligence and attention, and a large stock of roguery, 
they are sure to get on well, — to become rich and luxurious citi- 
zens, — and to hold up their heads with the best and jnroadest in the 
colony. * 

Whether thieves, burglars, receivers, forgers, swindlers, or mail 
coach robbers, if they are “ well up to the trick,” they bring out 
with them letters to some of tne “ old hands” in the colony, so as to 
ensure their being applied for as assigned servants by persons of the 
right sort. 

If they have sppured a portion of the plunder they had acquired in 
England, they esUly make themselves comfortable ; for in that case 
they enter into copartnery, under the rose, with some one or otber 
of the emancipated felotory, who, being enabled by the funds of their 
convict partner* to take houses or enter into business* apply to have 
their partners assigned tp them as servants, and the gentlemen con- 
victs fall upon q^>ed of roses at once 1 

If a wife has neen left in England with the charge of the spoil, 
she follows her husband in the first ship ;*on her aiVrival she takes a 

* The Felonry of New South Wales, by J. Modie,4ate a Magistrate of 
New South Wales. — Printed for the Author. We ab^lfment our readers, 
in a future number, with a general examination of this very singular produc- 
tion. — Editor. 
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house, and then petitions the Governor to have her husband, — the 
father of her children, — assigned to her as her servant, — in which 
petition her husband of course joins. If she has no children of 
her own, three or four brats are easily borrowed in 'Sydney for the 
purpose of stage effect ; and off she sets for government- house, 
where the sight of the afflicted Utdy and her little ones of course, 
has a wonderful influence over the sympathetic Governor Bourke. 

In short, having brought with her a supply of the “ swag 9 tf as the 
convicts call their ill-gotten cash, a wife seldom fails of having her 
husband assigned to her, in which case the transported felon finds 
himself his own master, in possession of all the present wealth his 
past nefarious courses may have procured for him, — and on the road 
to future fortune. 

For the very worst characters who are transported, therefore, it 
appears that New South Wales is not any punishfuent at all, or at 
least that it is easy for them, owing to the careless laxity and 
childish leniency of the colonial authorities, to evade the punish- 
ment which their crimes have merited. * 

One case, characteristic of the facility with which Governor 
Bourke is practised upon by any scoundrel who seeks his favour, 
deserves to be recorded. 

A London cooper, named Robinson, or Robertson, w as transported 
for some felony. The wife of this fellow followed with the swag , 
but was unsuccessful in her first application to have her husband 
assigned to her. 

This was a sad blow, and the cooper seemed to have nothing for it 
but submission to the fate to which the law had doomed him. 

But being an ingenious fellow, and hearing that vanity u as the 
governor’s weak side, he wrote a letter to his excellency, telling him 
he had discovered a new species of hard-wood, admirably adapted to 
the making of casks, and that he had called it Bourke-wood ! 

The clever cooper by this device fairly caught the governor in his 
hoop. He was assigned to his wife ;^nd he now struts through the 
streets of Sydney with spurs to his boots six inches long, — while 
Bourke-wood will be the subject of a standing joke as long as casks 
are made in the colony ! 

A better idea of the effect of all this upon a stranger cannot be 
conveyed than by the following anecdote of an'ttfticei'twho visited 
New South Wales on leave of absence from4»is regiment in India. 

Having gone with a friend* in a gig, fronS Sydney to the races at 
Parramatta, they were passed on the road by many genteel equi- 
page*, including olose carriages, curricles, and landaus. 

In answer to the stranger’s questions, his companion informed 
him that one brilliant set-out belonged to Sam suen-a-one, who had 
been it cohvict, but was ndfr a free man and a man of fortune, — that 
another was the property of a couvict who kept a draper’s shop in 
Sydney, hjpt was assigned to his wife, who had brought out with her 
a large sum of money ;-»and so on. 
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This name is a corruption of the Sanscrit word Mahea-aMoor 
— a buffalo- headed monster, which was vanquished by the 
goddess, Kahy. This was the name given by Tippoo to the 
ancient capital, formerly called Purragurry ; it now gives its 
name to the whole country. ^his is a large tract towards the 
southern extremity of the Indian Peninsula, and entirely sur- 
rounded by the British territories subject to (he Madras Presi- 
dency Its natural boundaries are the western and eastern 
Ghats, in the mid»t of which it is situated, and is a sort of table 
laud about 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. The storms 
-of the monsoons which often lay waste the tracts situated near 
the sea-shore, exhaust their fury on the rocky harriers with 
which nature has fortified this region, and are not felt in it 
except in a very mild degree, sufficient to keep the place in a 
continued state of verdant spring. The rock which forms the 
basis of this country is a* kind of sienite, composed for the most 
part of quartz, feltspar, hornblende, and mic. Common salt, 
the carbonate of soda, and iron ore abound in various parts of 
this country. The wells are frequently saltish, but the tanks 
and other artificial reservoirs, which contain only rain water, 
are sweet, and on that account preferred by the inhabitants.— 
Among the natural productions of this tract may be enumerated 
the raggy eynosurus corocanus, a species of grain,— which, in 
this country, constitutes the staff of life for the people of all 
classes, the rice,— the wheat, the cocoa-nut, and several others 
indigenous to most parts of India. The soil is, however, far 
from being in an improved state; though, by» the traces of 
culture discernible in many parts, ft must have beeu in a better 
6tate formerly. This is Dying to the thinoess of the popula- 
tion and the ravages of the xMarhattas and other predatory 
tri'bes, to which the country was constantly subject before it 
came into the hands of the English. Its climate, though mild, 
is not considered salubrious, the people, particularly strangers, 
being subject to agues and fevers. 

The population of Mysore consists chiefly of Hindoos, who 
are as mueh under the control of the Bramibs as those of any 
other part of India. They, however, use animal food, particu- 
larly flesh-mdtt, more than other Hindoos. Polygami is 
generally allowed ; and, as the females are permitted to go 
abroad, and are very industrious in agricultural labours, and 
spinning, a man is enabled* to have many wives without diffi- 
JStnf India and Colonial Mag. Vol . x/k., No* 91, August. 1 l 
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culty. The people are very superstitious. The killing* of a 
Jackass in any place would depopulate it in a moment; for no 
one would dare to reside in the neighbourhood of such a place. 
Squirrels and monkeys are here in great numbers, and very 
destructive; but under the protection of superstition, which 
prevents the natives from destgoying them, they commit their 
ravages with impunity. Formerly, there was a clas* of men 
who used to gain their livelihood by capturing these animals m 
nets, and, by stealth, transporting them to the gardens of some 
distant village : but, as the people of every village did the 
same, the matter after all stood just where it was, and the debit 
and credit side of the account generally balanced each other; — 
the charges of capturing these animals being of course written 
off to profit and loss. 'Such a ridiculous remedy, which was 
worse than the evil, could not contiuue, and the people have 
pow given op this foolish practice. 

Since Mysore came into the possession of the English, several 
good roads have been made through it. But these, although of 
great benefit to travellers, and affording important facilities for 
the transport of troops, are a real evil to the agricultural popu- 
lation, who reside in their neighbourhood, their repairs being 
forcibly exacted from these people without any remuneration. 
Under a constitutional and well regulated government like that 
of England, a village gets rich by becoming a stage on a 
thoroughfare, but here the reverse happens by the unlawful 
depredations and exactions of troops arid travellers. The cus- 
tom of beggary, or forcing the poorer classes of the people to 
carry the baggage of troops, often ^without remuneration, has 
always been a fhost ruinods and injudicious custom, and ought 
to be discontinued Without delay, r 

The easiest accounts we possess of this country does not go 
beyond the jeaf 1507, when one Cham Raj is said to have 
Ascended the throne of Mysore, which at that time was but a 
very small district. The present race of the Rajah* of Mysore 
trace their descent to this personage# #aod pretend that he 
Was one of the descendants of the family of Yadava, to which 
the god Krishna ^belongs, and that they formerly resided at 
X>wfrjtaajn Gooterat. From this prince down to Chik Krishen 
Raj* me ascended the 'throne in 1734, the sceptre of Mysore 
colitiroeci in the bands of ibis ancient family, the different 
Rajahs of which had from time to time added to their territo- 
ries, so tjriU in 1704; daring the reign of Chik Deb Raj, the re- 
vepus is said to hat# amounted to 16,31.671 pagodas. The 
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ruin of the ancient Hindoo dynasty of Mysore may be said to 
have commenced from this period, when the Dewans or 
Ministers of the state had such influence, that they could 
depose and •enthrone any of the legitimate Princes, whom 
they nominally served. Daring the reign of Chik KrUlen Raj, 
Hyder Aly appeared, at first As a commafider in the Mysore 
army, and in 1760 assumed the sovereignty, and after many 
vicissitudes of fortune, succeeded in establishing his power on a 
firm footing, which he handed down t-o hisaon Tippoo. With 
this Prince terminated the M&homedan dynasty of Mysore* 
after having continued for 38 years. But the account of this 
eventful period, forms of itself so interesting and important a 
part of the political history of southern India, that we reserve 
it for another Apporlunily. The history of Mysore from this 
period down to the present time, we quote from the work, 
by an officer in the Qompany’s service, to which we have 
referred the reader more than once in the other articles of this 
series. 

■ 

** On the subversion of Tippoo’s power, in 1799, the stale 
being deprived of its acquisitions, territories were allotted, equal 
to its original extent, calculated to realize a revenue of 14,00,000 
pagodas, and formed into a separate government, in which 
was placed a descendant of the ancient Rajas, Kistna 'Raja 
Oodiaver, then six years of age. His revenues were charged 
with a subsidy or 7,00,000 pagodas to the East India Com* 
pany, for the maintenance of a subsidiary force for his defence 
and security. By the thigd article of the subsidiary treaty, the 
Raja was bound to contribute assistance, in proportion to his 
means, in the event of hostilities against any other state. On 
the occurrence, therefore, of the Mahratta wars of !80d, 1804, 
and 1805, the Governmeot of Mysore, being called upon, raised 
a body of upwards of 4,000 Silahdar horse, which was sent to 
serve with Ibe British army fn the field.* Their services during 
the war gUve "them claim to consideration at its termination ; 
and by articles supplemental to the treaty of 1699, concluded in 
1807, the undefined contribution of assistance during war, was 
commuted for the fixed maintenance of 4,000 effective horse. 
Very efficient aid is reported to have been rendered in the wars 
of 1817-18, by this body of cavalry, when they accompanied 
the army of the Deccan. 

The commencement of the Company** transactions with the 
Mysore state may be dated from the operations before Trichi* 
nopoly in 1752, 1753, and 1754, whereto the Mysore army. 
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under Nunjraj, the Regent, was at first acting in conjunction 
with, and afterwards in opposition to, the British troops. In 
1765, the Regent led his division back to Mysore, and, in 1701, 
lie was deposed by the celebrated Hyder Ali, to 'whom he had 
been a benefactor. A pension of one lac of pagodas was 
assigned for his support, but of this he was deprived in 1767, 
and made a state prisoner. He died shortly after, and his 
Wealth was converted to the supply of the Government’s 
necessities. 

The history of the pageant Princes of Mysore from this 
period is soon told. On the nominal Raja, who occupied the 
Mnsnud in 1761, Hyder settled a pension of three lacs of pagodas 
for his maintenance. Hb died in 1766, and was succeeded by 
Nunjraj, a boy of 18 years of age,; but the sum allotted for the 
support of the Raja’s dignity was reduced, and none but the de- 
pendants of Hyder allowed to serve in' the palace. This young 
Prince having been discovered, in 1772, in communication with 
the Mahrattas, was strangled while in the bath by Hyder’s 
orders, and his brother elevated to the dangerous distinction. 
The latter died in 1773, when another wa9 set up, who 
Was father to the Raja restored in 1790, by the British 
Government. 

On the establishment of the Government of Mysore in 1799, 
its administration was placed under Poorniah, the celebrated 
Dewan, or chief minister of finance, under Tippoo, one of the 
parties in the treaty of Mysore. He resigned his charge in 
1812 to the Raja, then in his nineteenth year, who had evinced 
a maturity of judgment, frdrn which the most favorite expecta- 
tions were formed, but which riper ( years has unfortunately failed 
to realize. In 1831, the affairs of the state had got so much into 
disorder, that a ctvrf war and rebellion ensued, and it became 
requisite to put in forye the fourth and fifth articles of the treaty 
of Mysore, which empower the British Government to bring 
the Government of Mysore under the disect management of the 
Company’s officers, with full authority to'iQtroduce such regula- 
tions and ordinances as shall be expedient for the better ordering 
of any branch of the revenue. In the event of a contingency of 
this kijadj'the treaty makes suitable provision for the Raja, 
namely# his income shall never be less than one lac of star 
paarind(at, in addition to one-fifth of his net revenues. The 
grfs revenue of Mysore exceeds 80,00,000 rupees, and the sub- 
jMy amounts to 24,60,000 rupees.” 

Such if the present state of this country. From the year 
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I704f, when the revenue amounted to only 13,31,571 pagodas, 
or IVfadras rupees 40.C0.498J, to the present time, when it 
amounts to Ks 80,00,000, there has* been an increase of 
Rs. 34,39,501 J: nearly the whole of which increase is swal- 
lowed up by /he subsidy paid to the Company. The imbecility of 
the native government, as usual, produced civil war and anarchy, 
whichjwere put an end to by the reins of the Government passing 
into the bauds of the Company’s officers; a circumstance which 
will no doubt tend to increase the revenue still more, and 
beuefit the country only in those regards, in which its improve- 
ment will subserve the "rand object of tilling the coffers of the 
East Ipdja Company. In other respects, wherein the good of 
the people alone is concerned, we shall not hear of any improve-* 
pient perhaps for a century to come. In so remote a province 
as Mysore is from the capital of British India, and the nucleus 
from whence the press and other engines of reform are spread- 
ing the light of education, we fear we wijl not soon hear of the 
establishment of schools and other measures which teud directly 
to the welfare of the people. We shall enter into some further 
reflections on the subject of the present article after we have 
given an account of the rise and fall of the Mahomedan Dynasty 
of Mysore. — Reformer. 


POLITICAL SKETCHES. 

TORYISM — R \DICALI8M — WHICGISM. 

[The following Sketches were written for a Calcutta Periodical, and were 
intended os a kind <j tqvib or satire to illustrate the violent prejudices of 
Political parties against each outer, I should be sorry to be thought to write m 
my own character in either of these sketches Each article is to be regarded as 
the production of an hostile party.} 

Toryism. — A Tory has no public virtue. He is selfish, 
mercenary and illiberal. He has no generous impulses, for 
they are inconsistent with his duty, He is like a man who has 
sold himself to the devil. His soul is not his own. He must 
watch the countenance of Power, and make his features obe- 
dient to the emotions of other men. He has no opinions. He 
“ thinks that he is thinking,” when he is only acting as a bare 
recipient of the thoughts of others. In the late King’s lime a 
Tory’s countenance was the glass of Royalty. As his Majesty 
nould turn to no side of his state apartments, without finding 
his figure fifty times repeated in the mirrored walls, so the 
Royal mind in all its different moods was reflected in the face* 
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or hit parasites. A Tory is of necessity a slave, for who but a 
slave could look upon a fellow creature, however high his poli- 
tical position, with that otter prostration of spirit which is 
required in the worshipper of Princes. A King according, to a 
Tory, can do no wrong. He is infallible in all things, it is 
blasphemy even to speak of a King’s natural infirmities. Lord 
Castlereagh was shocked at the Examiner for denying that a 
Prince of 60 years of age was an Adonis ; and the Editor was 
east into a jail for two years, as a slight punishment for his 
audacity. A true Tory would almost as soon question the purity 
of his Creator as of his King. Mr. Crojy^a clergyman, thinks 
the character of the late King immaculate, and has written a 
book to prove it. Tories would disinherit their children for the 
vices ‘which are graceful i/i a King. George the Fourth who 
(when Prince Regent) was expelled from a Sporting Club for 
a mean and disgraceful imposition; who was an adulterer, a 
gambler^ drunkard and a cruel husband, <has always been spoken 
of by the most puritanical Tories w ith a profound respect ! Mr. 
Southey, in one of hU Laureate Odes, was not ashamed to 
call upon the Princess Charlotte to follow in the foot-steps of 
her father ! He could think of no purer model of propriety and 
morals ! 

“ Look to thy Sire, and in ms steady way, 

Ak in hi* Father’* he, learu thou to tread." 

What amazes an honest mao is the brazen-facedness with 
which people who most affect a moral sqtieamishness in other 
matters, will sing the praises of a regal reprobate and defend 
the worst crirpes of a Tory Ministry. The writers in the 
Quarterly Review who helc^up Shelly and others to the exe- 
cration of mankind on account of their religious opinions, do 
not hesitate to defend every possible c vice of which a Ruler may 
be guilty. There ia an acrimony, an intolerance, an almost de- 
moniacal ferocity in these ebampions of orthodoxy which is in 
startling contrast to thfc character of the religion they profess. 
Nothing can be more violently opposed to the precepts and 
example of their divine master, than the bitter and unrelenting 
spirit of their opposition to all those who have sufficient virtue 
and energy to say a good word or to strike a generous blow in 
the cans## freedom and mankind. Southey's attack on Byron 
and 1 1# wits* table personalities of Blackwood and the John Bull 
mayAs Inferred to as exhibitions of genuine Toryism. Can 
suclnioral assassins, caq such slavish adulators of the great, be 
t^jpnled by man of liberal and independent minds! Can men 
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wfia have a native parity of heart or rectitude and dignity of 
understanding extend forgiveness to those who systematically 
oppose the greatest happiness of the greatest number— who 
systematically defend the vilest actions of men in power-rand 
who systematically support every ancient corruption and abuse f 

It is wonderful how the Tories have contrived to hold up 
their heads for so long a period in defiance of every nobler im- 
pulse of the human heart. It strikes one with astonishment to- 
hear a man apparently anxious to obtain the good opinion of 
those around him, avow a Tory creed. He would scarcely do 
worse if he were himself an atheist. To profess* 

Toryism is to pro fesa^oe lief in the infallibility of Kings— a 
determination to support the few against the many— an opposi- 
tion to all liberal and enlightened treasures — a jealousy of a 
Free Press and the advance and diffusion of knowledge— a 
hatred of civil and religious freedom — a contempt for the poor, 
and an unbounded idolatry of power! Toryism fades before 
the advance of liberty and knowledge. It is like an obscene 
thing that revels in darkness, and is frightened at the approach 
of day. It lives and breathes and has its being only in darkness 
and corruption. * c The March of intellect/ 1 is never spoken of 
by a Tory unaccompanied by bitter execrations or a burst of hys- 
terical laughter. 

" Oh f sound of fear T 
Unpleasing to a Tory’s ear f T 

Out of compliment to " the powers that be" they attempt 
to check the progress of “ this majestic world/ 9 They forget 
that Canute could not stop the waves that brolfce at his regal 
feet. They are like dame Partington with her mop— driving 
back the Atlantic. The mere fact that the Tories have been 
compelled to retreat, not bj the manoeuvres of a particular poli- 
tical party, but by the impetuous energy of the public mind, 
roused and enlightened by the Free Press and a fresh spirit of 
enquiry, is of iUelf an overwhelming ^condemnation of their 
doctrines" and their conduct. They have long carried every 
thing before them with a high hand; but their reign is past. 
The last drop of bitterness has made the cup to overflow, and 
mankind will no longer be oppressed and insulted with impu- 
nity by sycophants, corruptionists, and tyrants. The whole 
spirit of literature, politics, and social life is jliametrically op- 
posed to all their views and habits. If Toryism had been 
suffered to obtain an indisputed influence over the destinies of 
nations, human natnre would havje experienced almost as severe 
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a curse as that which drove our first parents from the gardens of 
Paradise. No reform — no improvement in morals, politics, or 
religion would have gained its sanction. '* The Wisdom of 
our Ancestors 99 would have descended wholly unaffected by 
newly discovered truths. We should have still burned witches 
and tortured heretics. To carry back the speculation to remoter 
periods, we should have regarded even our Saviour himself as a 
blasphemer against an established religion. “ Whatever is, is 
right. Let nothing already establUhed bealtered. Ourancestors 
were wiser than we are. No innovation I No new doctrines ! 
What has long been believed in btftjke wisest of our fore- 
fathers must be true ! Let us fear God, but honor the King. 
A King can do no wrong” — these are the watchwords of 
Toryism. It is glorious *lo observe how this tigotry, despo- 
tism, and meanness is passing away, like the morning mist, 
before the light of knowledge. As of all the influences that 
have operated in producing this magnificent change, we are 
most indebted to the inestimable blessings of a Free Press ; 
these remarks shall be •followed by a tribute to its merits from 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, one of the most eloquent and bril- 
liant of British Orators. 

M Give me but the liberty of the Press, and l wilt give to the 
minister a venal house of peers , — a corrupt and servile house 
of commons , — the full swing of office patronage, — the whole 
host of ministerial influence, — all the power that place can 
confer to purchase submission and overawe resistance , — and 
yet, armed with the liberty of the Press, I will attack the 
mighty fabric? he has reared with that mightier engine , — / 
will shake it down from its corrupt height , and bury it beneath 
the ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter ! fr 

Whiggjsm — A Whig is a nondescript animal. He is neither 
fish, nor flesh, nor good red-herring. He is one of 

t 

“ Those half-formed things we know not what to call, , 

Their generation’* so equivocal." e 

To define his character in a single sentence or by a single 
epithet as you might that of a Tory or a Radical, is impossible. 
By taking him, however, in his various aspects and by hitting 
ofT his different traits by repeated strokes, the result may yield 
a characteristic though vague portrait of this political cameleon. 
He changes with every changing light. He is a trimmer; and 
as mupfr as a politician can be, he is all things to all men. He 
is suspected, accordingly, b all parties; for indecision and 
^ak^fwarmness in politics are as objection^e as the same 
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qnalities in friendship or religion. In great public struggle* 
they who are not with us are against us. We trust not those 
who go from camp to camp and hoist neutral colours. A want 
of fervour and boldness in times of political excitement is less 
easily forgiten than even the extravagance of an opposing 
party, for it implies a sneaking and cowardly design to obtain 
some pitiful personal advantage combined with a perfect indif- 
ference to the general good. A Whig has no touch of patrio- 
tism ; he is his own idol ; his own reputation and his own 
place are the sole objects of his care. He, therefore, prudently 
avoids offending the ^pajority by an open avowal of servile 
maxims, and yet soothes the ear of Royalty with sentiments of 
loyal regard. No party can accuse him of ultraism , and to 
maintain this equivocal merit and lo,avoid all palpable cause of 
ofTence to either side, he is 

“ Content to dwell in decencies for ever.*' 

Thus the people caflnot accuse iiim of any positive opposition 
to the cause of liberty, and the Tories acquit him of the vul- 
garities of Radicalism. His reception* however, is, of course, 
not very cordial from either part} . He is received with doubt- 
ful politeness at Court, and is only not pelted at the hustings. 
Those imbecile heads and cool hearts that dare not lake ouo 
'bide of the question from a dread of opposition from the other, 
or an apathetic indifference to both, may contrive to get 
through the world with a kind of negative credit and success,, 
but can never aspire to the love or admiration of mankind. 
As he always saves appearances and presents no points of re- 
pulsion, a Whig may bo allowed the characler*of a respectubte 
Iran, but he can never be a great one. His qualities are too 
vague and his conduct tqo cautious to excite any warmth of 
censure or approval. There can be no question that the Whigs, 
independent of their mis-government, whenever they have 
wriggled themselves into power, have done more injury to the 
cause qf truth and freedom than either the Radicals ox the 1 
Tories, because by affecting to act as moderators between 
extreme parties tKey have in reality mystified sober and impar- 
tial people by artfully attracting attention from higher objects 
to their own petty views and selfish interests. Thus, the vital 
points of difference that fired the friends of truth and freedom 
against the advocates of despotism .and corruption, were long 
obscured by the misty and undefinable mass of Whig interests, 
prejudices, and arguments that were brought into play between 
the two great opposing parties If these pitiful go-betweens, 
t- these miserable marplots had not lingered on the arena t w$ 
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should not have waited so many centuries for the great political 
triumphs of the present times. The tyrants and serviles may 
thank the Whigs for having so long warded off their evil day. 
If there bad been nothing to check the collision of the extreme 
parties, the battle must have been decided at a blow. Thus, 
a true patriot has cause to bate the Whigs more heartily than 
either the demagogues of Radicalism, or the despots of Toryism. 
These parties have at least a bold and gallant bearing, and if 
they err greatly, their errors are not so disgusting as the errors 
of the cowardly and the calculating. If the Radical is a political 
adventurer, and the Tory a tyrant, they^re at all events not 
sneaks and waverers. Whatever may be their object they 
could not fight better in the noblest cause. The great battle 
has been very toughly and gravely contested on both sides. If 
the Tories had triumphed it would have been 'through the 
indireclthough, perhaps, unintentional assistance of the Whigs, 
but no gratitude would have been due tq the latter even from 
the conquerors, who would have still regarded them with the 
same civil contempt whjch they receive from the rest of man- 
kind. Nothing can palliate the sin of Wluggism, but some 
natural defect, such as a want of feeling and imagination. 
They who possess either of these qualities cannot preserve a 
cold and cautious neutrality when the interests of millions are . 
at stake. To avoid extremes on such occasions is only possible 
to the cold-blooded or the designing. The happy medium in 
politics is as difficult to hit as the apple of William Tell, and as 
men in general cannot be so confident of their skill as that 
celebrated archer, this middle mark is attempted only by tboa© 
men of iron temperament ang callous bosoms who&e nerves 
never vibrate with generous emotions. 

Radicalism. — " Patriotism/' saidbr. Johnson, “ is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel/' And so it is; in the same way that 
religion is the most convenient cloak for hypocritical impiety. 
The greater the sinnef the greater the saint. A Radical 
Reformer is a ruffian who is only restrained /rom acts bf trea- 
sonable violence by the force of law or Government. The new 
appellation of a Destructive is highly applicable to him. Under 
the plea of the natural rights of man and with a pretended 
respect for the doctrine of general equality, he would fain pro- 
duce the hideous chaos and convulsion in all the elements 
of society * ' 

‘ * License he means when he cries liberty. " 

• the Radical, whatever is, is wrong ! He looks around 
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him at all times and in all seasons in dismal discontent. He is 
guilty of what Milton calls “ a sullen ness against nature.*' He 
follows the example of his leader, Satan, $fae first great Radical. 
He hates all superior power, and while affecting to care only for 
the general Kberty of mankind, he is considering how he may 
build his own individual rise on the ruins of an existing system. 
He is a mere demagogue who uses the watchwords of Truth 
and Freedom iu the same spirit in which bigots cant about faith 
and salvation. The nonsensical gabble about the natural equa- 
lity of mankind is a mere clap-trap. The Radical is less fool 
than knave, and knows^very well that two men cannot be two 
minutes together without giving the lie to such a doctrine. It 
serves, however, to feed the gross and greedy vanity of that 
many-headed monster, the mob. T(ie expressions of respect, 
and admiration, and sympathy, with which the latter are 
treated by men who in their hearts thoroughly despise and 
detest them, is unuttenably disgusting. Of all the cants that 
are canted in this canting world, the cant of patriotism is the 
worst ! It originates in a bitter jealousy of superior wealth and 
power. It is a burning thirst for place. It has its birth, aud 
breath, and being in the worst elements of the human heart. 
It is suggested and fed by the meanest and wildest passions of 
our nature. The Radical is a malcontent from first to last, and 
systematically opposes every measure of Government, good or 
bad. 

The hope to please him, vain oneveiy plan. 

Himself should work that wonder, (/ he can !" 

The man who is discontented with himself, with his fellow- 
creatures and with his God, is sure to tarn a Radical ; as bad 
poets turn into bitter critics, and bad wine into vinegar. All 
deists, atheists, and misanthropists are, by nature. Radicals. 
Gbseive that portion of the Press which professes to be the 
organ of the Radical party — it is decidedly infidel and churlish. 
The Radical writers are never so well pleased as when they 
have an'opportunity of attacking the clergy, or of 

M Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.*' 

Bishops and Kings are their greatest horror. If Tories think 
the highest religious political Potentates can do no wrong, th * 
Radicals go to the opposite extreme and maintain that they can 
do no right. They pretend to think' that it is only people who* 
are out of place and without power who can possess apy real 
virtue* To be a Minister of Sjate is to w&at* human hearty 
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Thus Lord Castlereagh, if we were to be*ieve the Radical*, had 
nothing in common w ith the rest of mankind. He was the per* 
soilific&tion of sice. 

— " A monster of such hidcouB mien 

As to be hated need but to be seen." fc 


Carlisle and Cobbett and Orator Hunt and Thelwall are the 
gods of the Radicals. They have an instinctive hatred of every 
thing respectable and gentleman-like. A greasy head is with 
them synonymous with an honest heart, and nothing shock* 
them so much as a certain Tory nobleman’s ambrosial curl*. A 
clean and well dressed wig is the severest charge winch they 
can bring against him. They prefer Vauxhall and YVupping to 
Almack'sand St. James’s. They find something fresh, racy and 
natural in the smell of tiltfiy aprons and the aspect of fat citi- 
zens, but they faint with disgust at Mr. Rowland’s “ odoriferous 
attempts to please.” They have a fancy for unwashed laces 
and iron forks. This is why they are so inveLerate against Mr. 
Croker, who has insisted on the propriety of an elegant table 
and a decent mode of discussing our meals. A Radical is essen- 
tially vulgar. He is an animal rarely admitted into well- 
carpeted drawing-rooms or glittering saloons. When by an 
odd chance he gains admittance into refined circles, he is known 
by I is ungainly and clownish air, and his anti-social manners. 
He is uncomfortable and out of his element, and longs for an 
opportunity to vent his spleen within the range of kindred ears. 
The only way to conquer a Radical is to bribe turn largely, and 
then you change his nature or rather you allow him to display 
it in its original' colours. Mr, Southey was a Radical until ho 
got his Laureate wreath, his pension and his butt of malmsey. 
There is no instance on record of a*R&dicaI who kept on his 
mask after arriviug at the summit of power. Those of the 
present Ministry who were once esteemed hot Radicals are now 
cool Whigs. They are (Very well satisfied with things as they 
are. They now say, “ let well alone.” It is only the disap- 
pointed place-hunters who keep up the crjr of Annual Parlia-t 
merits and Universal Suffrage. 

The Radicals have a vast advantage over the Tories in the 
greater plausibility of their cause and the sympathy of the great 


mass of fiftiikind." if a man tells the mob that they are entitled 
to share^l*? weaftb and power of their rulers, it does not re- 
quire, oiucb' logic to convince them that he is right. By artful 


•rg p* to the passions and prejudices of the populace, who are 
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always ready to suppose thei ^superiors in the wrong, a dema- 
gogue of the lowest order may make the very stones of Rome 
lo rise and mutiny. His object is not to suggest better plans of 
Government, abstractedly so considered, but to effect any change 
by which he may better himself and open a way to his own 
ambition. When unable from adverse circumstances to gain an 
individual triumph, it is some satisfaction to him to embarrass 
and foil his betters. Very few Radicals really fancy that their 
wild theories of government could be practically beneficial to 
mankind, but having to lose, they feel that it is as well to avail 
themselves, by whatever means, of a chance of gain. In the 
inevitable confusion and uproar of such a revolution as they 
contend for, they calculate upon acquiring that ascendancy which 
U denied them in a regular form of government. They think 
with Satan — that it is 

41 Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven*” 

— D. L . Richardsons Literary Leaves . 

PRESENT STATE OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 

Every thing in this reforming era is undergoing retrenchment 
and alteration. The Duke of Wellington and Joseph Hume 
have set the best examples, and at the same time the worst, 
for it cannot be said that bis Grace’s severe handling of tbe 
excise office, and some of Joseph’s speeches, have been discri- 
minating enough to please the public. Although retrenchments 
in various abused administrations of the public funds, have been, 
and are, loudly called .for ; we fear the desirp to meet tbe call 
has led to some plans that hpve been carried to a niggardly 
extent : and in particular we would attract attention to the 
present ill paid condition of the Indian navy, as an injudicious 
and ill-judged measure. 

As an estimate which we shall presently draw, shews, the 
Indian navy has suITered, by what acfvice we know not, a severe 
and unnecessary^ retrenchment. Of itself the service is any 
thing but a happy or comfortable one— confined as it is to a life 
of toil and privation passed chiefly in the baneful climates of 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulph, with no hope of a change of 
station after a long cruize; but on returning to an Indian 
Presidency too frequently called on to prepare for an imme- 
diate return to tbe same monotonous cruizing ground. Such a 
life as this, with scanty pay superadded, does not hold out great 
allurements to the most sangpine of those disposed to seek their 
fortunes as naval men. What then will be the consequence\)f 
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this niggardly spirit of retrenchment in the Indian navy ? Why, 
its inefficiency to protect the British interests in and about India. 
Cheap things are seldom the best— and cheap officers are likely 
to be very bad ones, for the good will always go where it will 
fetch the best price, and the bad vice versa. Bad officers can 
make very good sailors very bad ones; for sailors will do 
nothing well without proper discipline. In so much as all this, 
will the shipping interests connected with India suffer, if they 
have not already suffered, by an ill-judged retrenchment in the 
Indian navy. The introduction of martial law in 1828 , however 
excellent a measure of itself, would be looked upon with much 
more respect, were il not for the botchy remodelling of the Indian 
naval service which accompanied it. The following comparative 
statement plainly evidences the injudicious retrenchment that 
has occurred in this service. 

Staff Appointments held by Officer* of the Indian r 

Navy on ht Jan . 1828 Pay per month. 

Commodore R* £000 

Master Attendant . 2500 

Boat Master and Agent of Transports 1152 

Captain, Magazon Dockyard uq 2 

Master Attendant, Calcutta 2600 

Commodore, Surat, about 1500 

Agent for purchasing Timber at Calicut . . i 800 

Assistant to Superintendent 662 

Secretary to Marine Board, Accountant and Draughtsman . 927 

First Assistant to Master Attendant . . 822 

Second ditto ditto 

Assistant Paymaster : 449 

Deputy Storekeeper , ... gqv 

Master Attendant, Mangalore ••*... 402 

I 4 m 1 » 

Total staff pay per month 16,115 


9tf{ff Appointment* held by Officer* of the * Pay per month , Emdument* 

Indian Navy on l*t Jan. 1837* of every description. 


Master Attendant c • • 1250 

Commodore, Persian Gulph 1800 

Controller of Dock Yard, Bombay and Maaagon, and Agent of 

Transports : . . * 1000 

Senior Officer, Surat •••••«.. J39® 

President Standing Committee of Surrey . .1 . 647 

Assistant to Superintendent f 550 

Assistant to Aoditer General Indian Navy Department * 400 

Draughtsman ......... 390 

Assistant to Controller and Agent of Transports • . 600 

Persian Interpreter to Commodore 200 


* 




Total staff pay per month . v 
Ditto tttto ditto in 1828 • 


7,638 

16,115 


ItyjjSttCtion of staff pay psr month , . 


3,489 
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The commanders of the cruisers were, in 1828, better off in 
respect to pecuniary emolument than they are at present, and 
were likewise entitled toen allowance of one-eighth per cent, 
for the conveyance of public treasure, which has long been 
taken from them. 

The officer who holds the situation of Master Attendant was 
nearly forty years in the service before he obtained it, and when 
be did, the salary as shewn in the above statement, was reduced 
one-half. 

If the argument holds good, that to all public services, more 
particularly those in India, there should be attached appoint- 
ments which, while they operate as a just stimulant to the 
juniors in their career, were the reward of those who had 
devoted the Jbest years of their life to the public service, then 
surely no man of liberal feelings will say that the staff of the 
Indian navy, as above exhibited, is numeripally disproportionate 
or too highly paid. * 

When the annual expense of the ndian navy, is stated 
as amounting to nearly 14 lacs of rupees, it naturally appears a 
large sum for the mere protection of the trade in the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf. It may not, therefore, be superfluous to state 
the amount of naval force kept up for the protection of trade in 
those parts, and its attendant expense. 

4 Sloops of war of 18 gnns, at 78,000 Rs. per annum each Rs. 3,12.000 
2 brigs of 10 guns, at 51,000 Ra. per annum each . . 1,08.000 

Receiving ship Hastings ....... 20,000 

Total 4.40,000 

The expence for surveys (and perhaps, th&t for the Indian 
navy establishment) ought to made general to all India, and 
not an exclusive chargo to this Presidency; for it is too 
evident for argument or contradiction, that the ships of all 
nations navigating these seas, benefit by their services. 

Should the long talked-of measure of the abolition of the 
Indian «avy take place, and its duties be consigned to H. M. 9 s 
navy, or it be converted to a steam flotiUa,still the situations of 
master attendant and controller of the dock-yards, with the 
greater part of their establishments, together with the expense 
of surveys (till completed) and the small craft employed on the 
coast in protecting the native trade, and the prevention of smug- 
ling must be kept up. * 
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THE CENSUS OF THE POPULATION OF CALCUTTA. 

The following* census of the inhabitants of Calcutta has been 
taken by Captain F. W. Birch, Superintendent of Police: — 


Calcutta , Jan. 1 , 1637 . 
English 

Eurasians 

Portuguese 

French 

Chinamen 

Armenians 

Jews 

W. Mahomedans .... 
B. Mahomedans .... 

W. Hindoos 

B. Hindoos 

Moguls 

Pbrsees 


Males ajul \rabs , 

Females. VJugs 

Wudrasses • 

. 3,138 Christians 

• 4 74u Low Castes 

. 3,181 1 

160) Total j Males . 141.911 
. 362 Population J Females 84.803 

636 

. 307 Pukah Houses 

. 13,677 {Tiled Huts 

. 45,067 Straw ditto 

1 7,333 ( 

1 ,20,31 8 Total Houses 

527 1 

. 40 Police Force 


351 

683 

55 

49 

19,084 


) 229,714 


14.623 

20.304 

30,567 


*65,495 


1,358 


In the }ear 1800, 'according: to the report of the police com- 
mittee furnished to Lord Morning ton, the population was 
600,000. 

In 1814, according lo the calculation of Chief Justice Sir 
Hyde East it amounted to 700,000. 

Both of which calculations must have been erroneous, unless 
they included the suburbs of Cossipore and Garden Reach ; 
which we believe they did. 

In 1821 , five Assessors were appointed, by whose calculation 
the population .of Calcutta amounted to as follows: — 


Christians. Mahomedans. 
Upper North Division 5 6,602 

Lower North ditto * 5 816 16,865 1 

Upper South ditto 4,476 v 7,510 * 

Lower South ditto 2,841 17,185 


Hindoos. Chinese. 
64 682 0 \ 

25,570 244 f 

18.153 170 i 

9,898 0 J 


179,917 


But the Magistrates in their report calculated as follows : — 


Upper-roomed Houses • • . 

Lower ditto ditto • « . • . 

Tiled Huts • . 

Straw Hats 


8,800 _ X 8 =70,400 Lon 
1 5,792 -t4X 54=21,714 £ 230(552 
35,497 ~4X S|=51,55P ) 


But making certain Allowances, their > Resident Inhabitants . . . 205.600 


definite calculation was ) Influx daily • 100,000 

In 1831, Captain Steel made it 187,081 

Captain Birch’s calculation is 229,714 

And the duily influx about 150,000 


The above calculations do not include Kiddcrpore, Garden 
Reach, Sjeebpore, Howrah, Sulkea, Cossipore, or the other side 
of 4t the Dutch/' 
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bISCtJ&SION OF PATRONAGE IN INDIA, 
tn England it is so much more'tbe interest of the public id 
watch the political conduct of men in power, than to enquire 
into every afit of official patronage, that the latter is rarely (at 
least, not systematically,) interfered in by the *' fourth estate, 9 * 
and never so, perhaps, unless in some very glaring instance of 
abuse; or, in the manifestation of stlch a spirit, to turn it to 
family account, as was given in the form of nepotism by Earl 
Grey> to a degree that, I verily believe, no party, but a Radico- 
Whig one, would have borne with any patience ; and not even 
such a party unless it indirectly, at least, served to help them 
on to their wished-for consummation ! At home, the superior 
offices could not be long held by untalented men, placed there 
by King or Minister, on the strength of private interest ; and 
the holders of those offices are under too constant a responsibi- 
lity to like to venture the principal subordinate posts in ineffi- 
cient hands; so that sinecures, or certain detail posts, in which 
no measure originates, are those which usually fall to the less 
capable of the party, or their immediate dependents. Now, in 
Iddia, it is different. There is scarcely a civil or military post 
in the country, which is not attainable through interest, or 
which is attainable without it; and the subsequently proved 
incompetency of the individual calls down no disgrace on the 
head of him who placed him there, though one of two things 
may be morally certain, viz. ; either that the patron knew the 
fkandidate 9 s unfitness, or had no proper proof that he was fil for 
the situation. But as to this gross abuse of public trust there is, 
no w-a-davs, rather more of a check than there was formerly, in 
the discussion to which it is subjectible by an independent 
press, (for, though all men in power are not averse to every 
kind of corruption, yet no one likes to have corruption, in any 
shape, brought publicly home to him,) it becomes of some 
importance to ascertain the extent to which such discussion 
may be fairly carried, .with reference to the individual who may 
benefit by the patronbge which is abused. I think the Editor 
of the “ Englishman 99 prescribed somewhat too narrow 
boundaries in the premises, though his own resolute practice, 
as an exposer of official malversation, wherever it appears to 
issue from, is demonstration enough that he did> not intend to 
screen any mis-dealings of the sort. The case (now merely 
Introduced as an illustration) was this : — A sharp letter ap- 
peared in the “ Englishman signed “ Fudge, 0 reproving 
Bait India and Colonial Mag. Vql . x/r., No. 91, Augutt . K 
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the Commander-in-chiefs practice, in regard to patronage, as 
tying opposed to his theory, in the nomination of Captain 
(Srant to the command of the Humana Light Infantry bat* 
talion. This letter elicited a justificatory rqply, signed 
“ Anti-Fud&r/’ and that, again, called forth a couple of 
other letters, which aimed at demonstrating that his Excel- 
lency's selection was, in point of fact, as injurious as if it had 
arisen from the merest favoritism ; as it needlessly violated a 
standing staff role, and cast virtually a slur upon a great many 
officers whose claims were, all in all, much superior to those 
of the selected one. To one of these letters, the Editor ap- 
pended a note, to the effect that, ** in fairness to Captain 
Grant, the discussion should there close, and especially as 
other fortunate individuals bad not been similarly brought 
forward/* This looks a better objection than it actually is; for, 

, in the first place, there have been extremely few instances, as 
yet, in which the Commander-in-chief 'has had the disposal of 
situations requiring peculiar fitness, and in no caso was so 
invidious a justification^ as that of *' Anti-Fudge's/' attempted 
to be set up in support of what had been done. Now it is tty 
opinion of all i have chanced to converse with on the subject, 
that, if this question of patronage (a question peculiarly 
interesting to our service) as to be discussed at all, the persons 
who derive ihe advantage of a corrupt use of the privilege, or 
even an injudicious use of it, must be content to have their 
iqerits investigated, as, without that process, no appointment 
could be shown to deserve censure. The patron who does not 
ehoose to search out the fittest , opens'a door for public enquiry 
as to whether he has selected, at all events, a fit one ; and if 
any one accepts an appointment for the sake of the emolument, 
that gives him no claim to the silence of others who have 
grounds for considering themselves unjustly superseded, or the 
service, generally, wroog. Beyond the acquirements fairly con- 
nected with the situation, it must be admitted that no person has 
any right to go ; but 1 hold it to be perfectly allowable, in a 
public writer, to show that the selection of Captain Grant, for 
example, on alleged peculiar fitness, was, ipso facto , the 
casting an unmerited slur upon the many other officers, of 
eligible rank, who were at the disposal of the Commander-in- 
cbtyfp without driving him to the extreme necessity of in- 
-jrfagiog a, settled Regulation in order to avail himself of the 
*%rDDCr officer’s services. It was, under all the circumstances, 
file very least justifiable act oY patronage I have ever known; 
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Tor it not only bore upon the face of it the professional con- 
demnation of many older, more experienced, and more difeetiy 
available officers, but it as good as proclaimed to the Army 
that, between the Commander-in-chief and the Adjutftnt- 
General, thq claims arising from old services and former 
distinguishment, were to be cast into the shade by any instance 
of newer merit which might happen under the eye of our 
present rulers,— as if every officer were to achieve something 
worthy of notice in every new era, or else give place to those 
who might have the luck of displaying some timely merit, to 
be exaggerated (as in the present csae) beyond all that had 
gone before it ! I say, the instance was unjustifiable, and so, 
of course, was the theory out of which it sprang; and, what 
is more, I would lay my life, or my hopes, (to be sure, this last 
stake forms an astounding anti-climax !) that a man of Sir 
Henry Fane’s natural jtcumen is perfectly sensible of the truth 
of my remark, and feels that a wrong has been done to many 
excellent officers. But I do not disparage Captain Grant by 
arguing thus. It is no disparagement, whatever, to him, to 
allege that there are many Majors and Captains in this Army 
superior to himself in the requisites for raising, instructing, and 
permanently commanding a body of Light Infantry; and, I am 
sure, be himself, would be the last man to imagine disparage- 
ment in any such observation. Still, an officer who is pre- 
ferred above his fellows, by a process which proclaims that he is 
superior to them all, must submit to a scrutiny and 'a comparison, 
for tho sake of those officers’ professional characters ; and if he 
be a philosopher, he wi4l console fymself under the ordeal by the 
various advantages he is deriving in the course of it ! Suppose 
any similar case. SuppoSe the office of Adjutant-General to 
become vacant ; (from any cause not personally injurious to 
the present incumbent,) and that the Commander-in-chief 
determined to nominate me. Captain Poppleton, to the .im- 
portant sAtuation. He would be opposed, in limine , by the 
fact of three Captains and two Subalterus of my very merito- 
rious Regiment being at this moment employed in the Staff 
service of the State, — much to their own emolument, and more 
to the public weal. What would he have to do ? Why, he 
must go to the Council Chamber, and say as follows:—*' The 
Adjutant-Generalship is vacant and I find, after the most 
anxious enquiry, that the only individual eminently qualified to 
discharge its duties, is Captain JPoppIetoa of the 11th Light 
Cavalry, but, unfortunately, there are already five officers from 
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that Regiment on detached employment/’ The Governor* 
General, being conscientiously disposed, or, perhaps, having a 
friend of his own whose corps has provided nobody as yet, 
would observe somewhat to this purport:—" The Regulation 
we are placed under is a tefy positive one — very positive, indeed 
—and we could not feel jqstified in breaking through it avow* 
edlyand formally, (slipping past it, is easy enough) unless in a 
ease which cannot otherwise be met. Now, is there no other 
officer whom your Excellency could recommend as qualified for 
the post, though, perhaps, not so pre-eminently adapted to it as 
the accomplished individual whose name you have laid before 
ns t There is a Major Timkins, and also a Captain de Choi* 
ipondely, who have been nienlioned to me as most able and 
zealous officers, — the former by the Chairman, and 'the latter, by 
the President,— and to neither of whom is there any objection 
of the nature of this one/* Then, says bis Excellency, — 
“ There is no other officer whom I can conscientiously recom- 
mend besides the one I have mentioned, but in whom l have no 
personal interest whatever. I have never even seen him, but 
I have official proofs of his capability, and 1 hear the best moral 
accounts of him from private sources. I am credibly informed 
that he retires to rest at nine o’clock ; drinks extremely little 
wine ; has never been known to swear ; is polite to those who 
have intercourse with him ; (one of the chief minor virtues in 
an Adjutant-General,) is of a most equable temper ; can couch 
a letter in very decent English ; and is given to no more 
violent dissipation than a game at long whist for rupee points, 
and a chikeen the rub. 1 mu*t, therefore, press his nomination, 
if I am to continue responsible for the well-being of the Army." 
Well, I find myself in orders; but knowing inwardly that 1 am 
really not the best fitted for that particular situation, I 
exclaim, with unbelieved sincerity, “ Nolo episeopail' 9 but am 
not regarded ; and so d&wn I go, and commence assiduously to 
open a new account-current with the miliary Auditor-General, 
and to stick my name at the foot et’ general orders, public 
circulars, and variegated wigs. Meanwhile what hosts are in 
arms! — and w|^t pens in ink l Not an officer in the Army who 
does not coostyte* himself worthier than I am of that particular 
pceferjjppt ; an cl Subalterns, yet in the bud, who delight in a 
shy a£4$ie Adjutant-General, are assailing me like Junii, under 
•ud^Mfeptious signatures as “ A Field Officer” — “ A Captain 
Year*' Service,” v end, "An Old Lieutenant- 
CmII*/' One demonstrates that I cannot parade a corps. 
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another will venture to say I cannot spell, a third that 1 have 
not independence enough to guard the interests of the service, 
a fourth that I am a bear ; all will agree that tho Commander- 
in-chief has been guilty of a shameful abase of patronage. All 
this lime l # go on drawing the dihs, and his Excellency describes 
that, in feet, 1 am no Solomon, and that he might have done 
better but now his blood is up, and that stands me in better 
stead than his judgment. He has a soul above giving into 
the public" voice, however right its estimate; he supports 
me through thick and thin ; lets me go on drawing the- public 
mon&y for the performance of duties in which 1 grievously 
blunder ; and, in the face and notoriety of these said blunders, 
suddenly, weMi suppose, (for, alas ! it is all a mere golden 
dream,) issues a general order declaring how gratifUd he is by 
the truly efficient manner in which I, among others, have 
conducted my office for the last twelvemonth,* in that’ difficult 
and stirring period { and in the Sybaritic hardships of a 
Calcutta life. 111 That silences the clamourers ; but 1 hate all 
the while admitted, in my own mind^ their right to scrutinise 
my official capabilities, as severely as they pleased, and to 
name a hundred other officers as being abler than myself. I 
say, 1 admitted all this license ; and, by continuing to draw the 
allowances in the midst of all the uproar, 1 demonstrated, in 

the very teeth of my opponents, that I had *-a vast deal 

more sense than they choose to credit me withal ! — £ /. 17. 
Journal. 


DOINGS AT BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of Alexander’s East India Magazine.— 
Sir, — The enclosed, extracted from a Bombay newspaper, is 
requested to be inserted in your next number of the East India 
Magazine;— it refers to a threatened act of undue favor to a 
gentleman of the name of Townsend, acting as secretary to that 
Government, and to a new division of a jurisdiction having been 
carried into effect fn the principality (Rawrahd) or the Southern 
Mahralta Country. Job is the Governor; the Minister afflicted 
is supposed to be Mr. Secretary Reid and Hum. Mr. TdWnsend 
now acting as Secretary for Mr. Reid during his absence at the 
Cape of Good Hope. • A*SURSCR1BER. 


• This letter, the Her. gentleman, tlie next day, acknowledged, by a letter, ip 
th* Times , was nothing more nor lew tjiai the boas of an idle wag, • 
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2ND book of job.-— ohapter 1st. 

Job's Uprightness. 

1. There was a man in the land of Ducks, and his name was 
Job, and that man was perfect and upright— one that did good 
and eschewed evil. 

2. And this man was Lord over the land of Ducks, and there 
went unto him three ministers. 

3. And one of these ministers was grievously oppressed with 
a sore disease, and he said unto Job, it bath plea>c-d the Lord to 
aflict me with a sore disease. 

4. And Job said: go thy way and seek thy restoration to 
health in another land. And so the minister went. 

5. Now there was in the land of Ducks another man and his 
name was burn. And Hum was one who sought c his own ex- 
altation^nor thought nor cared how he effected it. 

0. It so happened (hat Job cast his eyes upon Hum and 6aid 
unto him ; — My minister being sick of a tore disease has gone 
into other lands, that he may be restored to health, do thou 
come and serve thy Lord, whilst he is away. 

7. And Hum said : I will my Lord. 

8. Now it so happened that after some days Hum communed 
with himself and said — even in a little time the absent minister 
will return, and it will fall upon me that I go my way and sb I 
shall perish. 

9. What then shall I do, so that I make provision for 
myself ? 

10. Then in the evil machinations of his heart Hum proposed 
to Job saying— inthe principality of Rawrahd thou hast a Gover- 
nor, and it has come to thy servant’s observation that one man 
hath not strength that be should govern so large a principality 
as that of Rawrahd. 

11. Wherefore in thy wisdom Imake thereof two principal!* 
ties, and let there be twq governors. 

12.. Now though Job was a good man he was even jin idle 
man, and abhorred trouble, so he said unto Hum have thy will. 

13. And Hum proclaimed forthwith that the principality of 
Rawrahd should be divided into two parts, and that one part 
thereof should be called as heretofore Rawrahd, and the other 
part Maugleb. 

14. Ttifiti Hum ‘said to Job—*' It is, right that thou shouldest 
place^St* Governor over Maugleb, and thy servant hath hopes 
tbaCTfs Lord will take pity upon him ; for surely the absent 
niSfU^ will return and then thy servant shall starve.” 
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15. And Job said — J9 Hum, thou art young: and hast not, I 
fear, the knowledge and experience wherewith thou shouldest 
govern Maugleb/’ 

16. But Hum importuned Job ; and Job bekig sleepy said to 
Hum — “ Efven have thy way, for 1 am weary and need rest, but 
use thy wit so that thou leade&t me not into trouble. 

17. Then Hum proclaimed to all the land of Ducks caying'— 
There is in the land of Maugleb a Tongue unknown to the other 
parts of the land of Ducks, arid the Lord Job has ordained that 
he who would be governor of Maugleb must e’en know this 
Tongue. 

ft. it so happened that this Tongue was a strange tongue 
which Hum alone knew, for he was a magician . 

19. And Qther servants of the Lord in the land of Ducks 
prayed Job 6&ying — “ We have for many years served thee 
honestly arid faithfully, and it is due that thou shouldest make 
one of us Governor oT Maugleb." 

But Job said: 49 Vex me not for I am weary : 1 will commune 
with Hum «ny servant, and as he adviseth so shall it be." 


DENOMINATIONAL PETITIONS ON INDIA AND 
THE CRIMINAL LAWS. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magazine . — Sir* 
It is a subject of regret that the nature of petitions, and the 
speeches of Members of Parliament respecting them, on their 
presentation, are often* very imperfectly, and* sometimes even 
incorrectly reported. I appeal to you. Sir, for an opportunity 
to justify me and my friends in reference to a petition relative to 
British patronage of Idolatry and M&homedaoism in India. Of 
this document a London paper states , — 99 Mr. Wilks presented 
a petition from Leicester, as we understood, praying that some 
measures might be adopted by the Government to put a stop to 
Idolatry in India.*’ The incorrectness of this report of the 
petition will appear from Mr. Wilks’s letter to the writer, and 
from the petition itself; the insertion of which, I trust, will 
meet with your cordial approbation. ® 

4t Finsbury Square, July 6 , 1837 * 

“ Rev. and dear Sir,— The interesting and important petition 
from tho General Baptist Association assembled last week at 
Leicester, I duly received. Qoncurriog in their regrets and^ 
disgustsat the patronage which the India Government have too 
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long afforded to Hindoo and Mahomedan superstitions, and to 
the cruel and heart afflicting 1 rites practised at the barbarous 
festival of Juggernaut, 1 cheerfully presented their petition 
this day to the House of 4 Cqmmons in the presence of Lord 
John Russell, Mr, C. Lushington, the Right Hon.CutJar Fergus* 
son, and other Members influential in eastern affairs, and re- 
commended the entreaty to that attention from Parliament and 
the Board of Control, which Christian principles and the weU 
fare of our immense oriental empire require. Though the ill 
state of my health will iodlnce me to withdraw from Parlia- 
ment, and prevent me from rendering the right wishes of your 
connexion all the public support I should desire, yet I shall 
ever be happy to devote my influence and time to that and 
every good cause, and as ever, remain Rev. and dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, * Jonnf Wilks. M 

To Rev. — , 

It is uninteresting to behold not only 'towns and cities, but 
counties and communities moving to promote the best interests 
of our country qnd the vyorld. The General "Baptists in Great 
Britain (so termed from holding general redemption) originated 
and still support the mission in Orissa, and consequently are 
deeply affected by the Pilgrim Tax and Premium System at the 
Temple of Juggernaut. Last year a Memorial on the subject 
was addressed from the {associated body to Lord Auckland, a 
copy of which was inserted in your Magazine for September. 
Happy day when Christian Britain regards the scripture precept 
relative to Idolatry and every false system of religion — Touch 
not, taste not, handle not.”— M What agreement .hath the 
Temple of God with Idols.” • 

At the same annual meetings petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament were adopted for the restriction of the awful sentence 
of death to actual and wilful murder. Though capital punish- 
ment is less frequent in India than in England yet its probable 
prevalence in our numerous and populous Colonies, itjs pre- 
sumed, render the subject worthy the attention of every 
humane and enlightenedjnindt The philanthropy of the late 
Kiog, and his aversion to capital punishments, appear to have 
been ruling passion ftrong in death/' The following 

fact should be known, in every part of Britain's empire and of 
the world >— 1 K JVeJtnow thaj the day before hi* death, conscious 
tbnibif tpew near, but full of fortitude and holy resigns* 
with confidence of being able to * get through 
the of another day/ foe his mind to the last (true to 
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the character of a patriotic King,) was upon the service of hfs 
country. He did, as he anticipated, get through another day's 
business ; and what was that business, or at feast an important 
part of it ? Placing the sign manual to the pardon of three 
criminals previously to its passing under the great seal ! To 
that document we understand his signature is remarkably firm ! 
Thus were his last moments bfessed in the performance of acts 
of mercy. How poor and perishable are the garlands of 
conquerors/ compared with those trophies of humanity which 
adorned his reign, and shed their mild lustre on his dying bed !' 9 

“ Ye who lore mercy, teach it to your eons .* 9 


On the subject of these petitions, the following letter from a 
correspondent in London, appears painfully interesting : — 


#< Esteemed Friend,— In reply to the inquiry by thy letter, 

1 should say that the petitions in question would be almost 
thrown away if presented now. Lord John Russell’s bills (re- 
enacting as they do , the extreme penalty of the law for various 
offences /) are almost in a state of maturity, and he is deter- 
mined, it is understood, to grant no further mitigation of them. 
The petitions would be more likely, therefore, to be of use, if 
held over till the next session, when it would be best for them 
to be* presented by some leader of the Dissenters, such as the 
Member for Leeds ; but the petitions, bearing the Chairman's 
signature will be received as the petition of only one per- 
son. If the title or preamble mention the fact of 116 con- 
gregations, and 46,000 communicants, &a, it would, of course, 
become a serviceable documeut by being published, imme- 
diately after presentation in the London newspaper press. 

“ With regard to the cripninals convicted capitally in Lon- 
don, as wo have lost our good King William, who himself, and 
against the wish of his advisers, in practice abolished the pe- 
nalty of death except for murder, during Jthe last four years of 
his life : qnd as the ministers are at this moment getting a bill 
through Parliament le supersede the aneient practice of report - 
ing to the Sovereign ih Council, 1 , for one, am prepared to see 
an attempt made in London to re-erect the sanguinary scaffold! 
but it may yet be defeated ; and certainly would be so, if Dis- 
senters would take up the question / 9 

ft is lamentable what apathy prevails among all classes on 
the prevalence of sanguinary laws in England, as wellas in m 
reference' to sanguinary customs in India how far is my cor- 

respondent correct in his fast allegation on the disuse of “the 
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Ancient practice of reporting to the Sovereign.” In days to 
come this might be, even now is a point of great importance. 
Lord Bacon forcibly observed,—" That is the best law which 
gives least liberty to the arbitrage of IheJudgq. Any over 
great penalty, besides the acerbity of it, deadens the execution 
of the law/’ Philanthropob. 

I.——, IS, 1837. 

To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled — The 
humble Petitions of the General Baptist Churches in Great 
Britain, containing above 45,000 Communicants and ^0end- 
ants, assembled in Annual Association at Leicester, June 
30, 1837. 

Humbly Shewhth, 

That your Petitioners are especially identfiied with 
the success of the Christian Mission in Orissa, which they com- 
menced in the early part of 1822, and which has established sta- 
tions at Cuttack, Bal^sore, Pooree or Juggernaut, Midnapore, 
Berhampore, &c. Our esteemed Missionaries being stationed at 
the great Temple of Juggernaut, were deeply affected with the 
miseries of idolatry, which as a late eminent character in India 
declared, " destroys more than the sword.” Jt was soon dis- 
covered that the practice of the British Government, in regu- 
lating, supporting, and deriving a revenue from the Temple of 
Juggernaut, especially by fixing a premium for the pilgrim- 
hunters, was a most mischievous patronage of Idolatry. 

That your Petitioners are deeply* concerned to learn that 
British connexion with Hin^poism and Mahomedanism, extends 
its ramifications to various and distant parts of British India, the 
injurious effects of which, in perpetuating their deadly super- 
stitions are apparent from innumerable testimonies. A gentle- 
man inquiring of a Brahmin, relative to the increase of the 
population of Juggerhaut, was answered,— Under our admi- 
nistration Juggernaut had become popular— and, asour credit 
sounded through the four quarters for keeping Juggernaut! it 
would be a pity now to destroy all this glory by leaving him 
to himself! 1” 

That it is the opinion of many, who are intimately acquainted 
with India, the discontinuance of British patronage of Hindoo- 
j*n^*#d Mahomedanism would be attended with the most salu- 
etyto. results to the interests of our common Christianity. A late 
j^^pant functionary of the Bengal Government, observed, " 1 
yl&gine, that the ceremony (of the Car Festival of Juggernaut) 
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would soon cease to be conducted on its present scale, if the 
institution were left entirely to its own fate and to its own 
resources by the officers of the British Government.’' 

That your Petitioners, therefore, humbly and earnestly im- 
plore your Honorable House, in conjunction with The Honora- 
East India Company’s Government, to lake such steps as may 
speedily remove the evils of this anomalous, impolitic, and un- 
christian system. And your Petitioners, &e. 

(Signed on behalf of the Association), 

THOMAS STEVENSON, Chairman . 

To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. — The 
humble Petition of the General Baptist Churches in Great 
Britain, containing 116 churches, and about 45,000 Commu- 
nicants and Attendants, assembled by thejr Representatives 
in Annual Association* at Leicester, June 29, 1837. 

Humbly Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are deeply impressed with 
the sentiment, that the efficiency of criminal laws depends less 
upon the seventy than the certainty of punishment ; and that 
laws which cannot be carried ijilo execution without shocking 
the feelings of society, and exciting sympathy for the offenders, 
appear to be contrary to reason, and opposed to the dictates of 
Christianity. 

That the criminal laws of this country are of so sanguinary a 
character as to be incapable of uniform execution ; and that 
consequently, under the present system, the lives of men de- 
pend less upon the express provisions of the law, than upon the 
humanity of the Judge or Ifce Secretary of State, which places 
those officers in a very painful situation. 

That the amelioration effected in our criminal laws during 
the last few years, appears successful in # the decrease of those 
crimes whjch were formerly punished with death, affording 
strong confirmation of the sentiment of an eminent philanthro- 
pist,— ** It seems to b& fast approaching to an axiom, that crimes 
are less frequent in proportion as mercy takes the place of se- 
verity ; or, as there are judicious substitutes for the punishment 
of death.” 

That the moral responsibility and future destiny of man — the 
benevolent genius of the gospel of our salvation-- the direct 
and remote influence of the British empire in every part of the 
globe, and among .all civilized nations,— impose an important 
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dqty upon (he enlightened Government of this country of giving 
an example to the world in the philanthropic character of its 
jurisprudence* _ 

That your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your Honora- 
able House,*as speedily as possible, to restrict tKe awful sen- 
tence of death to actual wilful murder, in which prayer your 
Petitioners believe a vast majority of the inhabitants of these 
realms most cordially unite. And your Petitioners, & c. 

(8igned on behalf of the Association,) 

THOMAS STEVENSON, Chairman, 

HIGH ROAD BETWEEN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 

The project of establishing a high road which shall connect 
Bombay with Agra, has been embraced with so much zeal at 
Agra, as to lead ut naturally to the reqewed consideration of a 
road between the Western Capital and Calcutta. An opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that for a long period to come, 
Bombay will form thepoint of embarkation and egress for India, 
under the arrangements now in progress for the establishment of 
a communication by Steam between the mother country, and her 
possessions in theEaal; and this prospect gives a new feature 
of importance to the project of a high road from Calcutta to that 
port. 

The road between Calcutta and Bombay is naturally di- 
vided into two parts, of which Nagpore may be considered 
the central point- From Nagpore westward the line of road 
which traverses the dominions of th6 Nizam and of the Berar 
Raja, is said to be good, add only to require a little improve- 
ment. It passes moreover through a favorable country. From 
Aurungabad, where the British territory commences, to Bom- 
bay, a good' road has already been constructed by the local 
Government of that Presidency. To complete the line of com- 
munication therefore between Jhe eastern and western metro- 
polis it remains only to constructs high way from Calcutta, or 
rather from Midnapore— the road to that Station being good — 
to Nagpore, a distance of about 460 miles, of which 250 lie 
within the British territories, and about 200 in those of Nag- 
pore. Unfortunately there are no documents iu the Surveyor 
General’s office? which might assist in deciding upon the line 
which the road should follow. Generally speaking, the most 
dUfe^llne, the shortest distance between two points, is to be 
JpiiMPCdkin the construction of roads which are expected to bn 
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permanent. The direct line to Nagpore would lead first to 
Midnapore,from thence it would enter the first range of Hills by 
the Baumeen pass, the route by which the MahratUs ordinarily 
entered Bengal when they came in to levy black mall in these 
provinces. The route would theu proceed due west along the 
boundary between Gangpore andChota Nagpore, and cross the 
Braminy river a little to the north of the latter place. It 
would then pass to the south of Jushpore through the district of 
Ruttunpore, and come directly upon the Mobannddee, at the 
confluence of that stream with the Hatsoo; the point at which 
the Bengal territory terminates. The road would then enter 
the Berar dominions, and proceed in a right line to Nagpore. 

At present the dawk passes to the south of this line by a cir- 
cuitous route through Sumbhulpore. * The enterprising post- 
master at that station has recently opened a new path for the 
dawk, which has shortened the distance no leu than forty miles. 
It does often happen in the construction of roads that “ the 
longest way round is the nearest way home,” and it is, there- 
fore, of course, to be considered whether the present facilities 
which have been obtained on the Sumbhulpore line would war- 
rant the adoption of that route, though it be circuitous. On 
this subject we think no onqgis better able to give accurate 
information than the postmaster at Sumbhulpore, a gentleman 
who, as we learn, has fixed himself at that remote and isolated 
station, and is benefiting the district by his commercial efforts. 

The expense of such a road it is difficult to estimate with any 
degree of confidence, until the route has been scientifically sur- 
veyed ; but it is to be expected that the Nagpore Raja, whose 
territories cannot fail to derive the most eminent benefit from 
the construction of suoh a high road, will be disposed to com- 
plete that branch of it, which will traverse his dominions. The 
Bengal branch must be executed at the sole charge of the 
British Government. Upon a cursory glance at tbe country and 
its population, we should feel disposed to say that the expense 
would not form ai£ insuperable objection to the work. It 
would be highly unadvisable to employ convicts on the con- 
struction of it. Their constitutions would break dovqp under 
the change of climate. Their labour would be expensive. In 
fact the superior economy of convict over contract labour is be- 
ginning to be exploded as a fallacy. Tbd country itself 
furnishes facilities for constructing the road which are not 
readily met with in India. It is inhabited by a hardy race of 
men, robust in frame, industrious in habits, and economical io 
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their mode of living:, the cheapness of provisions in that country, 
enables them to bring 1 their labour to the market for a trifle. 
It is in a great measure, from this hive of Dangers , that the 
coolies pour down annually into Bengal and seek labour in the 
indigo factories. 

The advantages to be derived from lading open this country 
by means of a great high way, and a free communication with 
the more civilized districts east and west, are such as to give a 
strong cast of benevolence to the project. The tract of land 
through which this route would pass, measuring about 400 
miles square, is at present one of the v\ ildest which can be con- 
ceived. The greater part of h is overgrown with thick forests 
and jungles, the abode of wild beasts, while the patches of cul- 
tivation which occasionally intervene, are occupied by men little 
elevated above the brute. Yet the country is eminently endowed 
by nature with advantages. It abounds in hills, rich in ore, and 
in vallies capable of the highest cultivation. It requires only 
the progress of civilization to fill this region with smiling vil- 
lages and thrhing towns. The productions of these extensive 
countries are very imperfectly known. It is certain, however, 
that they abound generally with fine timbers. The lac and 
tussarsilk insects afford their pqyiucts plentifully throughout. 
The hills generally, and the eastern ones in particular, are rich 
in iron ores. The Palamow district possesses extensive fields of 
coal. The soil in Sirgoojah, it is stated by Hamilton, *' is 
singularly rich, and so well supplied with moisture that even 
the tops of the hills are marshy/' The vallies yields vast quan- 
tities of Tickooh (Circuma angusti folia') from which the natives 
prepare a farinaceous powder'scarcely to be distinguished from 
the arrow root of the West Indies. The district of Sumbhulpore 
produces abundance of rice, cotton, and iron, and also diamonds 
and gold dust. The high table land of Mynput, which is con- 
sidered salubrious, is situated in this district. The uplands, 
generally of these countries are represented to be well adapted 
for dry grains and pasturage, while thw varies yield the most 
abundant crops of rice. There being no outlet, however, from 
these provinces by rivers or roads no produce is raised beyond 
what the inhabitants themselves require, and thus no means are 
afforded them of bettering their condition, by bartering their 
own production for those of their neighbours. Like every 
otherdrdet in a state of nature it is partially unhealthy; but 
after^l&aring the first ranges of the Burabhoon and Singbboon 
6!t||/the country expands into extensive grass plains, and 
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reaches an altitude of between two and three thousand feet, 
which secures it a moderate temperature in the hot weather, 
and the advantage of bracing cold in the wipter. By carrying, 
a high way through this country, the first step would be taken 
to bring this wild waste into cultivation, and to impart the 
blessing o( civilization to its rude inhabitants. 

In a commercial point of view, the construction of such 
a road offers the most advantageous prospects. Singular, and 
even incredible, as it may appear, it is no less true that, at 
present, the only route for merchandize from Nagpore and its 
vicinity, to Calcutta, is by Jubbulpore, Rewah, and Mirzapore. 
The direct distance between Nagpore and Calcutta, is 60(1 
miles, and the route now traversed by merchandize exceeds 
1000 ; and ot this route, that portion which lies between 
Nagpore and Jubbulpore can scarcely be called a road. 

It is certainly no small inconvenience • to trade, that the 
valuable productions of Berar, are thus obliged to describe a 
circuit of a thousand miles before they reach the port of 
Calcutta. But, were a road once opened, as we have been 
proposing, the produce of that kingdom would be imported 
directly into Calcutta, at only half the outlay of time and 
money which is at present indispensible, while the greatest 
facilities would be afforded for pouring British manufactures 
into the provinces in the centre of India. 

In a military and political point of view, the advantage of 
a high road through the centre of India, from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta, are too obvious to need recapitulation, and it may be 
sufficient, therefore, to cite the opinion of that eminent States- 
man, Sir John Malcolm, who, in his evidence before the House 
of Commons, says, — " I have thus endeavoured to shew that 
the construction of a direct high way from Calcutta to Nagpore, 
would be productive of great and permanent advantages in a 
political, commercial, and military point of view,— what the 
advantages from the land revenue of such a country might prove, 
when improved andf settled, I shall not venture to calculate." 

There are two facts connected with this subject, furnished by 
the records of history, which cannot be too often brought under 
the notice of those who administer the affairs of this country, 
that the Romans, our masters in the art of consplidating a great 
empire, made it their chief business to construct the finest roads 
through the whole extent of their dominions, and to facilitate 
the intercourse social, commercial, and military, between pro- 
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vine© and protince, and between the remotest provinces and 
the capital ; and that, during the three centuries of the empire, 
though the imperial throne, with the exception of the age of 
Trojan and the Antonines, was filled with a succession of the 
greatest monsters of vice of which history makos mention, tho 
Romans never lost a single province . So compactly was that 
noble empire knit together, from the Tweed to the Euphrates, 
and from the Danube to the Cataracts of the Nile, that the 
unparalleled incapacity of the Emperors was not able to dis- 
solve the mutual connection of its parts. Why should we 
despair of giving the same compactness and solidity to our 
Indian empire, if we pursue the same judicious means ? 

It is, however, chiefly in reference to the approaching esta- 
blishment of a steam communication between* Bombay and 
England, that a road from Calcutta to Bombay becomes an 
object of immediate interest. It is possible, nay probable, that 
with the progress of the enterprise, steamers maybe established 
between Calcutta and JSocotra or Suez, but until this be the 
case, the road of which we have been treating, appears essen- 
tial to enable the Bengal Presidency to participate in tho 
benefits of this new mode of accelerated ( intercourse with 
England . — Friend of India . 


THE CITY OF THE EAST. 

By the Author of 11 India a Poem. J. R. Priestley, High Holborn. 1837* 

The City of t a he East is a poem of donsiderable power, de- 
scribing the metropolis as itVrere of India. There are some 
remarkably fine passages in this short^oem ; such as we should 
expect to attract our notice in the works of Rogers or Moore. 
The present Author's “ India,' 9 written a few years ago, we 
acknowledged at the time to contain poetry of surpassing merit. 
There are some lines in it indeed that would not have disgraced 
Byron— -had he written them. A new production, therefore, 
from the pen of the Author of “ India," $hould be looked upon 
with some respect. There is no poetry, however, that is alto- 
gether faultless, and the City of the East betrays some fine 
thoughts clouded, by iil-chosen words and measure. Sometimes 
the idea is altogether lost* through the Author's inability to 
roajgge his Pegasus. 

ie following passage strikes us as aiming at our old enemy 
' in £eadenhall-stn.et. — 
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k saw the elders of a ruined state, 

Scarce three or four on whose recorded thought 
The destinies of millions seemed to wait ; 

Unseemly they for schemes of high import — 

With faded looks and eyes that never shone. 

Save in unmeaning mirth, and tongues that shook 
incessant echoes as of prating wives : 

And there they sat as tho 1 in deep debate. 

With mock solemnity and apish air 
Of drunken beggar! dreaming they are Kings, 

And scribbled casual words, that Boon of each 
Attested, called they laws — but vainly all — 

For in that self-same Hall, nor far removed 
Tho* seen of none, a venerable line 
Of sceptered Kings, Bat shadowy and still 
In Bimple majesty, that won the heart 
\Vitb,all its avenues, or ere it felt ' 

By which the sweet subjection entrance found ; 

Nor movement, Word, nor thought, that man could read; 
But, in the gleaming of their glazed orbs, 

A glimpse of worlds unknown — an ocean depth 
Of tranquil, infinite, exhaustlcss awe ; 

These, as the mandates of tho empty crew, 

In hands of scribes subservient deftly born 
Past by their airy thrones, one instant dashed 
A lookon each ; and if approving saw. 

Their Bhadowy sceptres touched it, and it lived ; 

Else, by tbe transient blaze of that regard 
Mouldered and blanched, the writing shrunk away, 

And left no trace behind — nor aught remained. 

But the bare cartel meaningless and void. 


Again,— The Rajpoot laments that his country should bd 
trampled on by the “ Slave s 0 / Slaves, whose God is Gold * 
And pours out the following fine stanza 


Whose font is on the Brahmin's land t 
A foot the country hath not born: 

Whose band is on the soldier's brand ? 

0 A band the soldier holds in scorn. 
Whose lancets in tbe country’s heart? 

A lance more odious than its smart. 
Who fill the thrones ye reared of old? 
The Slaves of Slaves, whose God is Gold. 


We hope the “ City of the East” # may effect it better salb 
than the generality of poetic efiTorts of similar pretension. 


h 


Bust India and Colonial Mag . Vol. xir. y 2Vb. 81, Adjust, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS 
IN INDIA * 

f The first volume of a valuable compilation tracing the progress 
of the British power in India, commencing at the year 1GOO, 
and closing with the events of 1785, has been issued by Mr. 
Auber, the late Secretary of the East India Company. A 
greater part of the volume is occupied in describing the events 
produced by the exertions of Clive in India. The character of 
that able servant of the Company is impartially viewed ; — 
although the Directorships, under which he acted, are alluded 
to in terms by far too complimentary. A more imbecile set of 
men, inflated with vulgar pride, and rejoicing in blissful igno- 
rance j>f the country they presumed to govern, no subsequent 
$fa lias produced, — and, as yet. there has appeared no very 
great improvement in the India Directorship, as many know to 
their cost ! The career of Warren Hastings is lucidly described, 
at great length. Mr. Auber can view Mr. Hastings’s conduct, 
whilst Governor-General, in no other light than as the most 
honorable and just. , There is another and less favorable opi- 
nion extant, on this subject, but we are not inclined to enter 
further into it just now. 

The subjoined extract we deem to be a fair estimate of the 
character of Warren Hastings, and of the value of his services 
to the Company : — 

“ The administration of Mr. Hastings, although not distin- 
guished by those brilliant achievments which marked the course 
of the noble founder of the British empire in India, forms an 
epoch in the tiistory of the Companj* and of his country to which 
great interest must always"altac!i,whether viewed in connexion 
with those eminent names that ..stand prominent amidst the 
principal.actors in the checquered and trying scenes which so 
rapidly followed each other abroad, or with the state of par- 
ties at home, to whogi the affairs of that country and the con- 
duct of the Company’s servants presented such fertile ground 
for political differences: those differences being carried to such 
extremities as to lead our revered Monarch to make the com- 
munication to the minister which has been already noticed. 

“ Few public servants have been placed in mofe trying posi- 
tions than Mr. Hastings. The very commencement of his go- 
'Mrnment was* marked by instructions of a character repugnant 
A ' 

t'^P'Bfss and Progress of the British Power in India, by Peter Auber, M. E.A.S. 

Veil. AILmi and J837. 
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to his feelings, and which placed him before the British public 
in a questionable light. The negocialions with the Mogul and 
the Vizier unavoidably brought his government in contact with 
the Rohillas^nd Mahrattas, and gave rise to those grounds of 
difference which occurred on the opening of the new govern- 
ment at the close of 1774. The parties selected for councillors 
had their minds prepossessed with the unfavorable views that 
had been formed at home regarding the conduct of the Com- 
pany’s servants. Their opposition to Mr. Hastings was sys- 
tematic and unceasing. He endured with unshaken firmness 
a series of personal attacks, that partook of a virulence, equalled 
only by the subsequent conduct of his still more powerful 
enemy, in the origin and progress of the celebrated impeach- 
ment. % • 

“ The lengthened period during which Mr. Hastings pre- 
sided over the Company’s affairs in India, may be designated as 
one of experimental legislation. Measures devised by Parlia- 
ment with the view of securing the rights and advancing the 
happiness of the people, failed of the desired effect from having 
been framed in ignorance of the laws, customs, and usages of 
the people to whom they were applied. The embarrassments 
consequent upon such a state of affairs naturally followed, until 
the jarring elements of a discordant system constrained the 
Legislature to enter upon a general revision. 

“ The measure brought forward by Mr. Fox bore the stamp 
of a great and energetic mind, inventive but arbitrary to a de- 
gree, and would have invested the Legislature with a power 
unknown to the constitution. The East India Cbmpany would 
have been swept away ; their property taken without even the 
shadow of a compromise bping offered, or an attempt made to 
soothe either objection or prejudice. It had the effect of 
uniting the Sovereign and the people against a majority of the 
Houseof Commons. Of this measure Mr. fturke, who so strongly 
charged IVfr. Hastings with a thirst for arbitrary power, was a 
most strenuous supporter. His zeal helped it through the 
Commons, and it is said that he stood on the steps of the throne 
during the discussion in the Lords, anxious and agitated, and 
desirous to give every aid in carrying it through. The loss of 
the Bilk was to him the loss of place, the pecuniary effect of 
which was not repaired until he become a pensioner on the 
state in 1795. This circumstance is not adverted to with any 
invidious intention, for it was justly observed by Lord Macart-* 
ney on the occasion, that a pension was a far more honorable 
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reward than the maintenance of a sinecure office under a hypo- 
critical pretence of having 1 supposed duties to discharge. 

“Mr. Hastings reached England in June 1785: on the 28th 
of that month he attended the Court, and received the thanks of 
the Directors for his services to the Company. 

“ Shortly after the opening of the Parliamentary Session in 
January 178G, Major Scott observing Mr. Burke in his place, 
reminded the House that Mr. Hastings had arrived in England 
some months, and he, therefore, called upon Mr Burke to pro- 
duce the charges which he had pledged himself to bring for- 
ward, and to Ox the earliest day possible for the discussion of 
them. Mr Burke replied by relating an anecdote of the great 
Duke of Parma, who being challenged by Henry IV. of France to 
bring his forces into the open field and instantly decide their 
disputes, answered, ‘ that he knew very well what he had to 
do, and was not dome so far to be directed by an enemy.*' Va- 
rious documents were moved for, and in the following year the 
House of Commons passed the resolution of impeachment, 
which extended to every act of a Government of thirteen years, 
civil, military, political, and financial. 

" In February 1796, the East India Company granted an an- 
nuity to Mr. Hastings of £4,000 for twenty-eight years and a 
half, commencing from the year 1785, when he arrived from 
India. This resolution was confirmed by the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India, of which Mr. Dundas was presi- 
dent. It was that gentleman who moved the original resolution 
recalling M& Hastings, and who^ subsequently introduced 
the Bill with his recal as a part of it. His signature was 
to the approval of the grant: it was not a hasty, but a deliberate 
act, for the original vote by the Company was £5,000., to 
which the Board could not agree. This is a strong presumptive 
proof that, whatever opinion Mr. Dundas might entertain of 
Mr, Hastings's policy, be did not believe him to have been in 

any degree corrupt. e 

“ After the lapse of thirty years Qrom the period of Mr. 
Hastings's return to his native country, and eighteen from the 
termination of his impeachment, he appeared before the House 
of Commons to give evidence on the renewal of the Company's 
Charter in 18J3. It was a gratifying sight to witness the respect 
manifested by the Commons of England towards that venerable 
^public servant, by the members rising simultaneously on his 
veUriBg from the bar at the c close of his examination/’ 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 

We have now before us the fourth volume of Lockhart’s Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, being promised the fifth somewhat later 
than we at alt expected ; viz.,— in October next. We know^ 
not the cause of the delay, though wo wish we did, for that 
which begets our love naturally excites regret at parting, and 
curiosity to be informed of all circumstances connected with it, 
when away. Probably, it is part of the publisher’s plan, that 
a delay of a month or two should occur between the present 
and the expectant volumes of this valuable memoir. 

The volume on our table we find to be, on the whole, as 
interesting as its immediate precursor, but, to the general reader, 
perhaps, not quite so attractive as were the first and second 
volumes. To ds, individually, however, the work, as it pro- 
ceeds, rather gains than loses in interest; and such, doubtless, 
is the case with all our contemporaries. It \i in a high degree 
pleasing to be admitted so openly behind the curtain, to a view 
of the great novelist’s private life. Mr. Lockhart has entered 
upon a wide field of extract, from the private as well as more 
public correspondence of Sir Walter. His object being to 
neglect nothing that would, in the slightest measure, character- 
ise his subject. Thus, the letters of the father and his son,t 
thq husband and wife, and brother to brother, are copiously 
drawn from, and Mr. Lockhart has evinced his talent as a 
biographer by these selections. It is from such sources that tho 
most characteristic lineaments of a literary portrait may be 
drawn. 

In all our biographical reading # we have never found the 
hero so distinctly pictured to the " mind’s eye” as is Sir Walter 
Scott by Mr. Lockhart’s pen. The great charm is in the 
novelist’s own letters, which go far to index the man in all bis 
moods. We can perceive through the medium of this work, a 
broad and clear shadow of Sir Walter Mmself. In him, the 
best attributes of a good heart met together, unalloyed by any 
palpable evil. He did not even participate in that too common 
flaw in the character of an author, the jaundiced feeling with 
which most literary men regard each other. He never slighted 
the most insignificant of the " irritable raee,” as the subjoined 
fact convinces us ; — although he was for years daily pestered with 

• Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. IV. Whittaker. 

t Hie Letters of Scott to bis son ought to be in every young man's hand, on* 
entering life. • 
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bushels of annoyances in the shape of unsolicited letters from 
all quarters, variously rated with postage; all were, neverthe- 
less, answered with kind civility. 

A stranger, a lady, residing in New York, sent Scott, all the 
way Across the Atlantic, a MS. play, requesting him to read it, 
and get it acted for her, in London. After Sir Walter had 
broken the seal, he happened to observe that this packet was 
heavily charged with postage, but he merely good-naturedly 
remarked the circumstance to a friend in his library at the time, 
and both laughed heartily at the fair American’s want of that 
quality called presumpt ion. When, however, the same unpre- 
suming young lady, a month or two afterwards, forwarded to 
Scott s duplicate of the above play, through fear, as she as- 
serted, that the original plight not have reached Us destination, 
he could hardly restrain his chagrin that he should bo made the 
victim of so much trouble and expense. We do not find, how- 
ever, that the good-humoured ** Wizard' 1 ever evinced his 
displeasure to the lady herself, although she certainly deserved 
it to the full. 

Perhaps, no man has been at the same time the object of so 
much homage from the world, and so much suffering from a 
higher power, as Scott was. Whilst he was, as it were, coin- 
ing money, the mis-management of his “ d d good-natured 

friend *” — whose names all who read may find, nullified the 
benefits he should have derived from his prosperous pen. The 
trouble these same friends involved him in, engendered the 
disease which eventually withdrew him from the world he was 
enchanting, intense application to his literary duties, under- 
mined Scott’s constitution, «nd, alas ! it cannot be doubted, 
also impaired that wondrogs fabric whence proceeded so many 
shoots of sterling genius. 

If such a result could have been warded off by a systematic 
and judicious outlay of time, it would have been so with Scott, 
— fpr he was devoted to a system in all his movements and 
doings. He was an early riser, and he ^*ould portion out hU 
days so as to admit of recreation as much "as study. It would 
have been a sight for Dr. Franklin, to have viewed the minute 
order which governed every domestic thing connected with 
Scott. 

' We extract the most stirring chapter in the fourth volume, 
but. regret that we are obliged to condense matter which is, 
altogether, rema kably interesting. The following is a fine 
jpiflure of Sir Walter in private life. 


\ 
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14 In May, 1816, Scott left Abbotsford, for the summer session 
Edinburgh. 

44 At this moment, his position, take it for all in all, was, I am 
inclined to believe, what no other man had ever won for him* 
self by the pen alone. His works were the daily food, not only 
of his countrymen, but of all educated Europe. His society was 
courted by whatever England could show of eminence. Sta- 
tion, power, wealth, beauty, and genius strove with each other 
in every demonstration of respect and worship — and, a few 
political fanatics and envious poetusters apart, wherever he ap^ 
peared in town or in country, w hoever had Scotch blood in him, 
41 gentle or simple, 0 felt it move more rapidly though his veins 
when he was in the presence of Scott. To descend to what 
many looked on as higher things, ho considered himself, and was 
considered by all about him, as rapidly consolidating a large 
fortune: — the annual profits of his novels alone had, for several 
years, bceu not less tha«i £10,000; his domains were daily in- 
creased — his castle was rising — and perhaps few doubted that 
ere long he might receive from the just favor of his Prince some 
distinction in the way of external rank, such as had seldom be- 
fore been dreamt of as the possible consequence of a mere 
literary celebrity. 

. 44 it was during the sitting of the General Assembly of thg 
Kirk in May 1818, that I first had the honor of meeting him in 
private society ; the party was not a large one, at the house of 
a much-valued common friend — Mr. Home Drummond of Blair 
Drummond, the grandson of Lord Karnes. Mr. Scott, ever 
apt to consider too favorably the literary effort^ of others, and 
more especially of very young persons, received me, when 1 was 
presented to him, with a cordiality which I had not been pre- 
pared to expect from one*filling a station so exalted. This, 
however, is the same story that every individual, who ever 
met him under similar circumstances, has bad to tell.— *£Mr. 
Lockhart seems to have much interested Scott on bis first 
interviewf.j 

44 A few days afterwards 1 received a communication from 
the Messrs. Ballantyne, to the effect that Mr. Scott's various 
avocations had prevented him from fulfilling his agreement with 
them as to the historical department of the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for 18 1 G, and that it would be acceptable to him as. 
well as them, if 1 could undertake to*supply it ‘in the course q£ 
the autumn. This proposal was agreed to on my part, and 1 bad 
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consequently occasion to meet him pretty often during: tliat 
summer session. 

“Heat this time occupied as his den a square small room, 
behind the dining: parlour in Castle Street. It had^but a single 
Venetian window, opening on a patch turf not much larger 
than itself, and the aspect of the place was on the whole som- 
brous. The walls were entirely clothed with books ; most of 
them folios and quartos, and all in that complete state of repair 
which at a glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania. A dozen 
Volumes or so, needful for immediate purposes of reference, were 
placed closed by bim on a small movable frame-— something like 
a dumb-waiter. All the rest were in their proper niches, and 
wherever a volume had been lent, its room was occupied by a 
wooden block of the same size, having a card with the name 
of the borrower and date of the loan, tacked on its front. The 
old bindings had obviously been retouched and regilt in the 
most approved manner; the new, when the books were of any 
mark, were rich but never gaudy — a large proportion of blue 
morocco — all stamped with his device of the portcullis, and its 
motto clausus tutus ero— being an anagram of his name in 
Latin. Every case and shelf was accurately lettered, and the 
works arranged systematically; history and biography on one 
side — poetry and the drama on another — law books anddie-> 
tionaries behind his own chair. The only tabic was a massive 
piece of furniture which he had had constructed on the model of 
one at Rokeby ; with a desk and all its appurtenances on either 
side, that an amanuensis might work opposite to him when he 
chose ; and with small tiers of drawers, reaching all round to 
the floor. The top displayed a goodly array ofsession papers, and 
on the desk below were, besides the MS. at which he was work- 
ing sundry parcels of letters, proof-slieets 9 and so forth, all neatly 
done up with red tape* His own writing apparatus was a very 
handsome old box, richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and 
containing ink-bottles) taper-stand, See. in silver — the whole in 
such order that it might haye come ft;om the silversmith’s 
window half an hour before. Besides his own huge elbow 
chair, there were but two others in the room, and one of these 
seemed from its position, to be reserved exclusively for the 
amanuensis. I observed during the first evening 1 spent with 
bim in this sanctum # that while he talked, his hands were hardly 
over idle.. Sometimes he folded letter-covers — sometimes he 
^Wilted paper into matches* performing both tasks with great 
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mechanical experiness and nicety ; and when there was no 
loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he snapped his fingers, and 
the noble Maida aroused himself from his lair on the hearth 
rug, and laid his head across his master's knees, to be caressed 
and fondlecf. The room had no space for pictures, except one, 
an original portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the 
chimney-piece, with a Highland target on either side, and 
broadswords and dirks (each having its own story) disposed 
star-fashion round them. A few green tin-boxes, such as soli- 
citors keep title-deeds in, were piled over each other on one 
side of the window ; and on the top of these lay a fox’s tail, 
mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as often as he 
had occasion to take down a book, he gently brushed the dust 
ofT the upper leaves before openingjt. 1 think 1 have men- 
tioned all the furniture of the room except a sort of ladder, low, 
broad, well-carpeted, and strongly guarded with oaken rails, by 
which he helped himself to books from his* higher shelves. On 
the top step of this convenience, Hinse of Hinsfeldt — (so called 
from one of the German Kinder -Mar chcn.)-^a venerable tom- 
cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, usually Jay 
watching the proceedings of his master and Maida with an air 
of dignified equanimity ; but when Maida chose to leave the 
•party, lie signified his inclinations by thumping the door with 
his huge paw, as violently as ever a fashionable footman han~ 
died a knocker in Grosvenor Square; the Sheriff rose and 
opened it for him with courteous alacrity, — and then Hinse 
came down purring from his perch, and mounted guard by the 
footstool, vice Maida absent upon furlough. Whatever discourse 
might be passing was broken, £very now and then, by some 
affectionate apostrophe to these four-footed friends. He said 
they understood every thing he said to them, and 1 believe they 
did understand a great deal of it. But at all events, dogs arid 
cats, like children, have some infallible tact for discovering at 
once who is, and who is not, really foifd of their company ; and 
I venture to say, Scott was never five minutes in any room be- 
fore the little petstaf the family, whether dumb or lisping, had 
found out his kindness for all their generation. 

“ 1 never thought it lawful to keep a journal of what passes 
in private society, so that no one need expect from the sequel of 
this narrative any detailed record of Scott's fapiiliar talk. What 
fragments of it have happened to acfhere to a tolerably retentive 
jnemory, and may be put into black and white without wound- 
ipg any feelngs which my friepd, were he alive, would have 
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wished to spare, 1 shall introduce as the occasion suggests or 
serves ; but I disclaim on the threshold an y thing more than 
this. 

fi Be fore I ever met Scott in private, I had, of course, heard 
many people describe and discuss his htyle of conversation. 
Every body seemed to agree that it overflowed with hearty good 
humour, as well as plain unaffected good sense and sagacity ; 
but 1 had heard not a few persons of undoubted ability and 
accomplishment maintain, that the genius of the great poet and 
novelist rarely, if ever, revealed itself in his talk.” 

This statement, however, Mr. Lockhart disputes, and with 
sufficient reason, as will be quickly perceived : — He proceeds ; 

“ In truth it was impossible to listen to Scott’s oral narra» 
tions, whether gay or sqgous, or to the felicitous furi with 
which he parried absurdities of all sorts, without discovering 
tetter qualities in his talk than wit — and of a higher order; I 
mean especially a power of vivid painting — the true and pri* 
mary sense of what is called Imagination . He was like Jacques 
— though not a * Melancholy Jacques and * moralized’ a 
common topic ‘ into a thousand similitudes.’ Shakespeare and 
the banished Duke would have found him / full of matter.’ He 
disliked mere disquisitions in Edinburgh, and prepared tin- 
promptvs in London ; and puzzled the promoters of such things' 
sometimes by placid silence, sometimes by broad merriment. To 
such men he seemed common-place — not so to the most dex-* 
terous masters in what was to some of them almost a science ; 
not so to Rose,Hallam, Moore, or Rogers, — to Ellis, Macintosh. 
Croker, or Canning. ‘ 

Scott managed to give and "receive great dinners, at least as 
often as any other private gentleman iq Edinburgh ; but he very 
rarely accompanied his wife and daughters to the evening as- 
semblies, which commonly ensued under other roofs— for early 
to rise, unless in the cpse of spare-fed anchorites, takes for 
granted early to bed. When he had no dinner engagement, 
he frequently gave a few hours to the theatre ; but still more 
frequently, when the weather was fine, and still more, I believe, 
to his own satisfaction, he drove out with some of his family, or a 
single friend, in an open carriage ; the favorite rides being either 
to the Blackford Hills, or to Ravelston, and so home by Cor- 
storphiaei or to the beacji of Portobello, where Peter was 
always Instructed to keep his ho'rses as near as possible to the 
see* .More than ouce, even in the first summer of my acquaint* 
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nnco with him, l had the pleasure or accompanying him ou these 
evening excursions: and never did he seem to enjoy himself 
more fully than when placidly surveying at such sunset or 
moonlight % hours, either the massive outlines of his * own 
romantic town/ or the tranquil expanse of its noble estuary. 
He delighted, too, in passing when he could, through some of 
the quaint windings of the ancient city itself, now deserted, 
except at mid-day, by the upper world. How often have I seen 
him go a long way round about, rather than miss the opportu- 
nity of halting for a few minutes on the vacant esplanade of 
llolyrood, or under the darkest shadows of the Castle rock, 
where it overhangs the Grass-market, and the huge slab that 
still marks where the gibbet of Porteous and the Covenanters 
had its station. His coachman knewjhim too well to move at a 
Jehu’s pace amidst such scenes as these. No funeral hearse 
crept more leisurely than did his landau up the Canongate or 
the Cowgate ; and not a queer tottering gable but recalled to 
him some long-buried memory of splendour or bloodshed, which 
by a few words, he set before the hearer in the reality of life. 
His image is so associated in my mind with the antiquities of his 
native place, that I cannot now revisit them without feeling as 
if I were treading on his gravestone. 

• Scott had a story of a topping goldsmith on the Bridge, 
who prided himself on being the mirror of Amphytrions, and 
accounted for his success by stating that it was his invariable 
custom to set his own stomach at case, by a beef-steak and a 
pint of port in his back-shop, half-an-hour before the arrival of 
his guests. But the ho£t of Castle-Street hac^ no occasion to 
imitate this prudent arrangement,., for his appetite at dinner was 
neither keen nor nice. Breakfast was his chief meal. Before 
that came he had gone through the severest part of his day’s 
work, and he then set to with the zeal of Crabbe’s Squire 
Tovell — 

* And laid at once a pound upoif his plate. 

No foxhunter everjprepared himself for the field by more sub- 
stantial appliances. His table was always provided, in addi- 
tion to the usually plentiful delicacies of a Scotch breakfast, 
with some solid article, on which he did most lusty execution 
— a round of beef— a pasty, such as made Gil Bias’s eyes water 
•—or, most welcome of all, a cold sheep’s hesfd, the charms of 
which primitive dainty he has ao gallantly defended against the. 
disparaging sneers of Ur. Johnson and his beaT'-leadc.r. A huge 
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brown loaf flanked his elbow, and it was placed upon a broad 
wooden trencher, that he might cut and come again with the 
bolder knife. Often did the Clerks' coach, commonly called 
among themselves the Lively — which trundled round every 
morning to pick up the brotherhood, and then deposited them 
at the proper minute in the Parliament Close— -often did this 
lumbering hackney arrive at his door before he had fully ap- 
peased what Homer calls * the sacred rage of hnnger’ ; and 
vociferous was the merriment of the learned uncles, when the 
surprised poet swung forth to join them, with an extemporized 
sandwich, that looked like a ploughman’s luncheon, in his 
hand. But this robust supply would have served him, in fact, 
for the day. He never tasted any thing more before dinner, 
and, at dinner, he ate almost as sparingly as Squire Tovcll’s 
niece from the boarding-school. 

* Who cut the sanguine flesh in frustums fine. 

And marvelled much to see the creatures dine.* 

“ The only dishes he \yas at all fond of were the old-fashioned 
ones, to which he had been accustomed in the days of Saunders 
Fairford; and which really are excellent dishes, — such, in truth, 
as Scotland borrowed from France before Catherine de Medicis 
brought in her Italian virtuosi to revolutionize the kitchen like- 
the court. Of most of these, I believe, he has in the course of 
his novels found some opportunity to record his esteem. But, 
above all, who can forget that his King Jamie, amidst the splen- 
dours of Whitehall, thinks himself an ill-used monarch unless 
his first course includes cockyleekie ? 

“ It is a fact, which some philosophers may think worth setting 
down, that Scott’s organization, as to more than one of the 
senses, was the reverse of exquisite. He had very little of what 
musicians call an ear; his smell was hardly more delicate. 1 
have seen him stare about, quite unconscious of the cause, when 
his whole company betrdyed their uneasiness at the approach 
of an 'overkept haunch of venison ; and neither by the nose nor 
the palate could be distinguish corked wine? from sound. He 
could never tell Madeira from. Sherry — nay, an Oriental friend 
having sent him a butt of sheeraa, when he remembered the 
circumstance some time afterwards, and called fora bottle to 
have Sir John Malcolm’s opinion of its quality, it turned out 
that his butler, mistaking tfie label, bad already served up half 
the binn as sherry . Port he considered as physic ; he never 
willingly swallowed more than one glass of it, and was sure to 
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anathematize a second, if offered, by repeating John Home’s 
epigram — 

• Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 

Let him drink port, the English statesman cried— 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died.' 

In truth, he liked no wines except sparkling Champagne and 
claret; but even as to this last he was no connoisseur; and 
sincerely preferred a tumbler of whisky-toddy to the most 
precious ' liquid ruby* that ever flowed in the cup of a prince. 
He rarely took any other potation when quite alone with his 
family ; but at the Sunday board he circulated the Champagne 
briskly during dinner, and considered a pint of claret each man’s 
fair share afterwards. I should ru*t omit however, that his 
Bourdeaux was uniformly preceded by a small libation of the 
genuine mountain dew % which he poured ^with his own hand, 
more majorum , for ea*ch guest — making use for the purpose of 
such a multifarious collection of ancient Highland quaighs 
(little cups of curiously dovetailed wopd, inlaid with silver) as 
no Lowland sideboard but his was ever equipped with — but 
commonly reserving for himself one that was peculiarly precious 
in his eyes, as having travelled from Edinburgh to Derby in the 
canteen of Prince Charlie. This relic had been presented to 
‘ the wandering Ascanius' by some very careful follower, for 
its bottom is of glass, that he who quaffed might keep his eye 
the while upon the dirk hand of his companion. 

“ The sound of music — (even, I suspect, of any sacred music 
but psalm-singing) — would be considered indecorous in the 
streets of Edinburgh on a Surday night ; so, upon the occa- 
sions I am speaking of, the harp was silent, and Ottcrbourne 
and The Bonny House of Airlie must needs be dispensed with. 
To make amends, after tea in the drawing-room, Scott usually 
read some favorite author, for the amusement of his little circle ; 
or Ersjcine, Ballantyne, or Terry diS so, at his request. He 
himself read aloud high poetry with far greater simplicity, 
depth, and effeof, than any other man I ever beard ; and, 
in Macbeth or Julius Csesar, or the like, I doubt if Kemble 
could have been more impressive. Yet the changes of intona- 
tion were so gently managed, that he contrived to set the 
different interlocutors clearly before us, without the least ap- 
proach to theatrical artifice. 

“ Let me turn to some dinner-tables very different from hif 
own, at which, from this time forward, 1 often met Scott, Itii 
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very true of the societies I am about to describe, that he was 
• among 1 thorn, not of them ;’ and it is also most true that this 
fact was apparent in all the demeanour of his bibliopolical and 
typographical allies towards him whenever he visited them 
under their roofs— not a bit less so than when they were re- 
ceived at his own board; but still, considering how closely his 
most important worldly affairs were connected with the per- 
sonal character of the Ballantynes, I think it a part, though 
neither a proud nor a very pleasing part, of my duty as his bio- 
grapher, to record my reminiscences of them and their doings 
in some detail. 

“ James Ballantync then lived in St. -John-street, a row of 
good, old-fashioned, and spacious houses, adjoining the Canon- 
gate and Holyrood, and no great distance from his printing 
establishment. He had married a few years before the daughter 
of a wealthy farmer jn Berwickshire — a quiet, amiable woman, 
of simple manners, and perfectly domestic habits; a group of 
fine young children were growing up about him; and he usu- 
ally, if not constantly, had under his roof his aged piolher, his 
and his wife’s tender care of whom it was most pleasing to wit- 
ness. As far as a stranger might judge, there could not be a 
more exemplary household, or a happier one; and 1 have occa- 
sionally met the poet in St. John-street when there were* no 
other guests but Erskine, Terry, George Hogarth* and another 
intimate friend or two, and when James Ballantyne was content 
to appear in his own true and hest colours, the kind head 
of his family, the respectful but honest school-fellow of Scott, 
the easy landlord of a plain, comfortablo table. But when any 
great event was about to take* place in the business, especially 
on the eve of a new novel, there were doings of a higher strain 
in St. John-street; and to be 'present at one of those scenes 
was truly a rich treat — even if not especially — for persons 
who, like myself, had no more knowledge than the rest of 
the world as to the authorship of Waveriey. Then were con- 
gregated about the printer all his own literary allies, of whom 
a considerable number were by no means 'personally familiar 
with •• THE GREAT unknown who, by the way, owed to 
him that widely adopted title ; — and he appeared among the rest 
with his usual open aspect of buoyant good-humour — although 
it was not difficult to trace,, in the occasional play of his 

• George Hogarth, Esq , W. S., brother of Mrs. James Ballantyne. This gen- 
ttemaii is now well-known in the literary world ; especially by a History of 
fthfsic,. of which all who understand thatsscicuce speak highly. 
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features, the diversion it afforded him to watch all the proce* 
dure of his swelling: confidant, and the curious neophytes that 
surrounded the well-spread board. 

“ The fefst was, to use one of James's own favorite epithets, 
gorgeous : an aldermanic display of turtle and venison, with 
the suitable accompaniments of iced punch, potent ale, and 
generous Madeira. When the cloth was drawn, the hurley 
preses arose, with all he could muster of the port of John 
Kemble, and spouted with a sonorous voice the formula of 
Macbeth — 

* Fill full ! 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table !* 

This was followed by ' The King, God bless him !' and 
second came—' Gentlemen, there is^nother toast which never 
has been, nor shall be, omitted in this house of mine — I give 
you the health of Mr. Walter Scott, with three times three !”— 
All honor having been done to this health, and Scott having 
briefly thanked the Company, with some expressions of warm 
affection to their host, Mrs. Ballantyne retired; — the bottles 
passed round twice or thrice in the usual way ; — and then 
James rose once more, every vein on his brow distended, his 
eyes solemnly fixed upon vacancy, to propose, not as before, in 
his .stentorian key, but with ' bated breath/ in the sort of 
whisper by which a stage conspirator thrills the gallery, — 

* Gentlemen , a bumper to the immortal Author of Waverleyl* 
— The uproar of cheering, in which Scott made a fashion of 
joining, was succeeded by deep silence, and then Ballantyne 
proceeded — . , 

II In his Lord Burleigh-lpok, serene and serious, 

A something of imposing and mysterious”— 

to lament the obscurity in which his illustrious but too modest 
correspondent still chose to conceal himself from the plaudits 
of the world — to thank the company for the manner ior which 
the nominis umbra had been received — and to assure them that 
the Author of Wa^erley would, when informed of the circum- 
stance, feel high ly^deligh ted — ' the proudest hour of his life/ 
&c. &c. The cool, demure fun of Scott's features, during all 
this mummery, was perfect; and Erskine’s attempt at gay non- 
chalance was still more ludicrously meritorious. Aldiboronti- 
phoscophornio, however, bursting as he was, knew too well to 
allow the new novel to be made the subject of discussion. Its 
name was announced, and success to it crowned another cup; 1 "" 
but after that no more of Jedcdiah. To cut the thread, ho 9 
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rolled out unbidden some one of his many theatrical songs, in & 
style that would have done no dishonor to almost any orches- 
tra — The Maid of Lodi, or, perhaps. The Day of Biscay , oh /— 
or. The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft. Qther toasts 
followed, interspersed with ditties from other performers ; old 
George Thomson, the friend of Burns, was ready for one with 
The Moorland Wedding , or, Willie brew' da peek o' maut 
and so it went on, until Scott and Erskine with any clerical or 
very staid personage that had chanced to be admitted saw fit 
to withdraw. Then the scene was changed. The claret and 
olives made way for broiled bones and a mighty bowl of punch ; 
and, when a few glasses of the hot beverage had restored his 
powers, James opened ore rotunda on the merits of the forth- 
coming romance. * One*shaptcr — one chapter only' — was the 
cry. After * nay , by'r Lady , nay!' and a few more coy shifts, 
the proof-sheets were at length produced, and James, with 
many a prefatory hem, read aloud what he considered as the 
most striking dialogue they contained. 

“ The first 1 heard so read was the interview between 
Jeanie Deans, the Duke of Argyle, and Queen Caroline, in 
Richmond Park; and notwithstanding some spice of the 
pompous tricks to which he was addicted, 1 must say he did the 
inimitable scene great justice. At all events, the effect it pro- 
duced was deep and memorable, and no wonder that the exult- 
ing typographer’s one bumper more to Jedediah Cleishbotham 
preceded his parting-stave, which was uniformly The ' Last 
Words of Marmion, executed certainly with no contemptible 
rivalry of Braham. 

“ What a different affair was a dinner, although probably 
including many of the same guests, at the junior partner’s. He 
in those days retained, I think, no private apartments attached 
to his auction-rodm9 in Hanover Street, over the door of which 
he still kept emblazoned ' John Ballantyne and Co., Book- 
sellers.’ At any rate, such of his entertainments as I ever saw 
Scott partake of, were given at his villa gear to the Frith of 
Forth, by Trinity; a retreat which the little man had named 
* Harmony Hall, 9 and invested with an air of dainty voluptu-* 
out finery, contrasting strikingly enough withuhe substantial 
citizen-like snugness of his elder brother’s domestic appoint-* 
menls. His bouse was surrounded by gardens so contrived &9 
to seem e$ considerable 'extent, having many a shady tuft, 
ti^lfisad>*iley, and mysterious alcove, interspersed among their 
brigbtfttrierres. * 
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Calcutta. 

SUPREME COURT, Feb. 17. 1837. 

The Supreme Court have been engaged 
during the la«t two days in trying an 
action for trespass brought by Mr. George 
Roots, formerly of the Mysalhul factory, 
near Bogwangolah, against the firm of 
Cockerell and Co. The case finally re- 
solved itself into^he question, whether 
the plaintiff was in possession, as tenant 
ofMysathul indigo factory, or merely in 
charge for Mr.R.H.Cockerell,administra- 
tor of the estate and effects of Rose deceas- 
ed. The facts of the case are simply these : 
Mr. John Rose, an indigo planter of Bhog- 
Wangolali, died some time in July, 1832, 
intestate, leaving a widow, but i:o issue, 
and a twelve anna share in the indigo 
factory, called Mysathul, in the zillah 
Moorshedabad ; the remaining four anna 
share being the property of a native 
called Ramsunder Roy, Mr., Rose bad 
also another small factory called Bhood- 
lioll. On the death of Mr. Rose, Cocke- 
rell and Co. had a correspondence with 
liis widow, which ended in their Jaking 
out letters ofadimtoiatr&tion.and allowing 
her to carry on the factories, the firm 
making advances. On the 17th June 
1834, Mrs. Rose intermarried with Mr. G. 
Rpots.andhe superintended the manage- 
ment of the factories. On the 30th Aug. 
1834, Cockerell and Co*. to whom it 
should be mentioned, Mr hose, had in 
lus life time, mortgaged the factories, 
being dissatified with the management, 
addressed a letter to Mrs. Roots, stating 
their determination to Bell the property. 
But Mr. Roots being unwilling to give up 
the same, and being settled in that 
place as an agent for others, was de- 
sirous to continue' the factories in his 
separate account. ^ He therefore wrote 
to Cockerell and Co. requesting that 
they would permit him to work the fac- 
tory, and offering them an insurance on 
liis life for J 0,000 rupees, and bis bond 
for 20,000 rupees as a security. By 
their letters dated Sept. 8*they accepted 
his offer, and forwarded ^certificate of 
health, and the necessary papers to effect 
an insurance, and also a simple bond 4nd 
warrant for 20,000 rupees payable on 
demand. Cockerell and Co. subsequently 
advanced stuns of money as required by 
Ruots to the extent of 783 rupees.— * 
Soon after the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roots many 'domestic bickerings and dis- 

S utes arose, which ended at htotin Jdrs. 

loots communicating to Cockerell and 
Co., circumstances very unfavorable to 
East Mia and Col . Mug., VoL xir, 


her husband, and in that firm sending up 
their agent, Mr. Lethongie, inFebsaeryi 

1833, to inspect the affairs of the factory; 

On t he receipt of It r. Lethangie’a report* 
Cockerell and Co. finding lhatjt charged 
Roots with having misappropriated iudi* 
go seed to a considerable extent, issued s 
writ of eapiait for the amount of the rapt 
posed deficiency. This writ was marked 
Rs. 3,690, and was delivered to be exe- 
cuted to a special bailiff, Mr.T.Clarke, an 
East Indian, On the 21st March, Mr* 
Clarke reached the factory and took 
possession of it, aided by a party of bur- 
kendosses be bad brought with him for 
that purpose, Mr. Roots being absent at 

- the time. Mr. Roots subsequently made 
his ..qpmplaint to the magistrate at Ber- 
ka in pore, and on the 30tji March, Mr. 
Clarke arrested him on the eapian 9 and 
he was detained in custody till life -2d of 
the following May, when he paid the 
amount. On his release he renewed his 
complaint to the magistrate, who dismis- 
sed his complaint ; he then applied to 
the conftnissioner, Mr. E. Gordon, who, 
on hearing the whole matter, ordered 
that Mr. Roots should be restored to the • 
factory, and that Mr. Clarke should quit 
it in twenty^ four hours after the date.of 
the order. Mr. CJarke accordingly did 
so, and Mr. Roots, borrowing money for 
the purposes of the factory, manufactured 
about 100 raaunds of indigo. . In August 
1 835, Mr. Ripley, a clerk in the establish- 
ment of Cockerell and Co. arrived at the 
factory and seized the property, as the 
property of Mr. Gierke, declaring him- 
self to he a special bailiff, charged with a 
writ of Jiere Jacia*, against that person. 
Mr. Roots applied to Mr. Torrens, the 
magistrate, and on his refusing to inter- 
fere* came to Calcutta, and breughfehls 
action for trespass in forma paupcrlsr* 
The documentary evidence put in- it 
most voluminous, and without access to 
it, the reporter cannot give a detailed 
account of this trial. The following it 
an extract of a letter, dated 1st Sept. 

1834, fom the plaintiff to Cockerell and 
Co., upon which, and upon the firm's 
reply thereto; much of the case turned t 
•* Having laid down such plane* for my 
next year’s operations, and raada»«u«hi e- 
ductionak ana hmvtogselecied hut a good 
batebof UqdMa ssraange for last year’s, 
it wcmld be very hurtful to me to lose the 
factory, merely bemuse Mrs. - Roots — 
should have her wishes fulfilled.' find 

•triumph in her own obstinacy*-*?!, there- 
fore. under existing circumstances* <ao« , 

Ve;8i, Augn*t. M 
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Reft roar accepting a n insurance on my 
lH of Sa.Ka 10,000, or as much os yoo may 
Bdifit proper foryourUnefit.so that in caa# 
# frif Remise you should sustain no low 
tylfte,— I bare, therefore, to entreat the 
WHfr of yoor allowing me to keep the 
flMtor f'tot one season, and conduct the 
wows upon a system I have been used 
Id, and if I cannot afford yoo the satisfac- 
tion, I fern confident I shall, 1 cannot em* 
peck your assistance hereafter."— For the 
defence it was contended that the above 
letter and reply do not amount to a re- 
lease of the factory for the season > that 
Ifr. Roots was no more than the bailiff or 
assistant of Cockerell ami Co.; that the 
bond and warrant of attorney were 
given as a security far the advances to 
be made by Cockerell and Co., from time 
to time, and the only security tbej£ a held 
far the due appropriation of the funds 
'supplied ; and they, finding Roots bad 
misappropriated seed sent for the use of 
the factory, issued execution, as they 
were perfectly justifiable in doing. After 
much evidence had been gone into for 
the defonce, the Chief Justice intimated 
to Mr. Prinsep, who, with Mf. Clarke, 
Was Counsel for defendant, that in this 
case there would be a verdict for the 
plaintiff and more than nominal dama- 
ges, reserving to Mr, Advocate General 
a point of law. V^e only point, there- 
fore, Olt which the court were desirous 
of hearing Mr. Prinsep was as to the 
dakaages. Mr. Prinsep then address- 
ed the Court at length. After which the 
Chief Justice gave judgment, agreeing 
with the verdict of the Commissioner, 
that the plaintiff wa% In possession of the 
factory, and strongly, arnmad verting on 
theextraoriftaary proceedings of defenrt- 
fiate ettomiev in filing a plaint against . 
Clarke to obtain possession of ihe pro- 

* pfcrty of Roots. This, hie Lordship con- 

* dhied as a trick or contrivance to over- 
rule the decision of ths,Mnfusril autbori- 

' tissue wrong proceeding, by which 

* tricky conduct the {'omjnissianer’Mte- 
cgeeaWes set aatfcw The court thought 

*4be csss vw masked by trickery in the 
fad part of the proceeding ami harsh* 
i mass » the last; hut as no spedaMa- 
magfts were hid, plaintiff could not re- 
**ey*r fat Joss of indigo, or iotasuwned 

fklNtta lit the matter of Jaaps Cul- 

ton «*& Behest Bromic.— The humble 


petition of James McKillop, of London, 
merchant and agent. — Sheweth: — That 
your petitioner on the 6th day of Nov. 
hst past, presented his petition to this 
Hon, Court, praying that Thomas Hoi- 
royd. Esq., the assiguee of the estate, and 
effects, of the said James Cullen and 
Robert Browne, should pay to your pe- 
titioner, as a creditor of the said estate, 
certain dividends then due and payable 
at the rate declared, and also all divi- 
dends which might henceforth become 
doe and payable on the claim of your 
petitioner appearing admitted on the 
ecbsdule of the avid James Cullen and 
Robert Browne^— That this Boo. Court, 
on the day and year last aforesaid, wae 
pleased to order and direct that the said 
•wignee should make such payments, as 
prayed by your petitioner in his said 
petition, unless caure should be shown 
to the contrary. — That certain creditors 
of the said estate having, by their coun- 
eel, opposed such order being made 
absolute, several proceedings have been 
had on the petition of your petitioner, 
and that, on the 14th day of Jan. last 
past, the said James Cullen was ex- 
amined as a witness in this Hon. Court, 
at great length, touching the said matter, 
and that, ou the 21st day of Jan. last 
past, Rossomoy Dutt was also examined 
as a witness in this Hon. Court, touching 
the said matter.— That the proceedings 
on the matter of the eaid petition are not 
yet dosed, and that other witnesses are 
etill to be cxamlnkd both on behalf of the 
•aid creditors so opposing yooisaid peti- 
tioner's claim, as well as on behalf of 
your petitioner.— That on the 20 day of 
Jan. last past, a certain letter signed 
** A Creditor /’ was published in a cer- 
tain daily newspaper, called the *' Eng- 
lishman and Military Chronicle,*' pub- 
lished and circulated in Calcutta, and 
which said letter contains many un- 
true statements, and unfair comments 
regarding your petitioners said claim, 
now pending before and under the con- 
sideration of this Hon. Court,— 1 That the 
mid letter qjteo contains an antrue state- 
ment regarding the conduct of the said 
James Cullen, and the matters deposed 
to by him before this Hon. Court, which 
sal4afatements are calculated to induce 
a bq) *ef, that be, the said James Cullen, 
had been guilty of perjury, and had 
acted fraudulently^— 1 That the evidence 
of the said James Cullen ia most material 
in support of the claim of your petitioner, 
fad that such charges against the said 
Jemes Cullen, as well es the said other 

statements, made and published in the 

•aid letter, tepd to prejudko the. cue of 
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your petitioner, and are, aa your peti- 
tioner humbly submit!, a contempt of this 
Hon. Court.—' That Joaquim Hubert Stoc- 
queler is the proprietor and editor of the 
said '* Englishman and Military Chroni- 
cle" newspaper— Your petitioner humbly 
prays that the said Joaquim Habert 
Stocqueler may be directed to attend 
before this Hon. Court, and that such 
order* may be made, touching the said 
contempt, as to this Hou. Court shall 
seem meet, and the justice of the case 
require. — A copy of the *• Englishman" 
of the 20th January last, was appended 
to the above petition from which the 
Clerk read out the letter of “ A Cre- 
ditor'” and also read an affidavit of one 
Bodrigues, in the employ of Messrs 
Swinhoe, altornies-at law, together with 
a copy of the “ Englishman" of the 9th 
of Feb., from whieh the leading' article 
was read out.— The Advocate-General 
then read the following paragraph from 
the letter of •* A Creditor" i — " I bad 
almost forgotten to mention, that Mr. 
Cullen has refused to make over some of 
the property of the house, which Was not 
property made over to the assignee at the 
time he received his discharge, although, 
1 believe, at the time of his getting it it 
was necessary to swear that such was the 
case. This, 1 should any. vitiates the 
proceedings that gave him it * he, cer- 
tainly, should be the last person to at- 
tempt to injure the wretched remnant 
he has left us.” — It was obvious Mr. Cul- 
len was here accused of refusing to as- 
sign hit own interest in property, and 
having falsely sworn he had done so, in 
order to procure his discharge. So far 
from this being the case, Mr. Cullen, on 
presenting his petition, had conveyed to 
the assignees all the interests of any kind 
or sort, which he possessed in any pro- 
perty whatsoever, but a power of attorney 
had been sent to Mr. Cullen, by Mr. 
James, McKillop, to execute deeds for 
that gentleman. Now, there was real 

8 roperty belonging to the house in which 
lr. McKillop had the legal, though not 
the beneficial interest, aid when the 
assignee wanted to sell these estates, it 
was necessary to get Mr. McKillop to 
join the conveyance. Mr. Cullen, under 
the power of attorney, had, in several in- 
stances, signed Mr. McKillop* name, 
Wft, when the assignee refuted to admit 
Mr. McKillope claim as a creditor, then 
Mr, Cullen considered that h6 ought net 
to assist the anlgneein making further 
\ ' Jog to sign Mr. McKil* 

lop's name, without that gentleman's 
authority ; he offered, however, to do so. 
if the aarignee could obtain the opinion 


of his own counsel, that be, Mr.Qullcn, 
would not be acting illegally. Aceord* 
ingly, the assignee's two counsel war# 
consulted, and they gave a joint opinion, 
that, under the circumstances, Mr* Cul- 
len ought not to sign Mr. MeKiUopfe 
name to any more conveyances, and that 
if he did, he might < be made a party to 
equity suits. Such were the real facts- 
Could any thing be more folr than 4be 
conduct of Mr. Cullen, and was there 
the slightest foundation for the cbarg 
fraud and peijoryP Was there any 
thing to justify the gross and unfounded 
misrepresentation contained in the let- 
ter of u A Credit**#' The learned 
counsel said he could assert, withdut 
fear, that the charge contained in the 
letter was a falsehood, without saying 
any {jung regarding the conduct of those 
who would wish .to trample on persons 
already buried in deep misfortune. It 
was quite unnecessary for him toteil the 
Court tbeiiMuty, that of puoiabteg, by 
fine or imprisonment, for a contempt*— 
He quoted the 1st Section of the In* 
solvent Act, and held that comments on 
evidence pending # discussion In Court 
was a clear contempt, and sited second 
Atkinson 469, 471 ; but that ho was pre- 
pared to abandon the present proceedings, 
if M r. Stocqueler (present in£oqrt) would 
give up the author Of the letter 'in ques- 
tion, tbs learned counsel had subpoenaed 
witnesses who were present, by whom* if 
he failed to discover the author of . the 
letter, be would be obliged to make the 
proprietor of the u Englishman’* news- 
paper liable for such an unfounded pub- 
lication as the letterof ** A Creditor 
Mr. Stocqueler did not answer, and the 
•learned counsel then said he had no 
alternative, but to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Court— Mr. StrettcU 4 *id 
that he had been solicited by Mr. Stoc- 
queler to assist him, and suggested that 
toe order sought for by the Advocate 
General, must be • a rate nisi ; that Mr. 
Stocqueler bad attended under aa eider 
to be examined, which he could not: be, 
where such uwatoinatiott tended to erbni- 
nate himself.— The Advocate-General 
then sailed Mr. Boberf Bucklaud, who, 
on being duly sworn, deposed, tbs# he. 
Bd*tt Butklsndft Is employed hi the 
establishment of the •* Eagtishmsm’’— 
That Mrs Joaquim Babsrt Stocqueler 
was.tbe editor fcnft t r oprte to f ofr the 
“ BngUshmah* newepeae# *«htoe 20th 
of January last p wit* and ilhtette Mi 
of February Instant Tbatthephpew 
• produced^ were poblhfoed ‘ftom* tbq 
*' Englishman" ' moss on* to*’ dates 
stated, the aforesaid Joaquim Habert 
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Stocqueler being the editor and pro- 
pHetot, — .Hr* Strettell again urged that 
Mr. Stocqueler was not prepared, 'and 
•ought for a postponement.— The Com- 
initaioner thought there was no objection 
to allow time, but that it rested with the 
Advocate-General to take security, or 
Mr. Stocqueler's word, for hia appear- 
ance on a future day. — The Advocate 
General said he would be satisfied with 
Mr. Stocqueler's word for bis appear- 
aocc, and the case was accordingly post- 
poned to Monday, the 20th inst., 11 
a, m. of that day. 

Insolvent Estates. — « An order was 
made for a dividend of 10 per cent, in 
the estate of Fergusson and Co., and for" 
a final dividend of 15 per cent, iu that of 
Mr. Wm. Fairlie Clarke.— The Advocate 
General applied on account of thq.Bank 
of Bengal, for an order to oblige the 
assignee of Fergusson and Co. to admit 
the claim of the Bank to dividends upon 
the sum of about 6.50.0(10, for which 
that firm had already been declared 
liable upon the biH transactions con- 
nected with the firm of Alexander and 
Co. Mr. Longueville Clarke cdntended 
that the Insolvent Court had not power 
to adjudicate a claim of this kind, and 
the claimants should bring their action 
iu a regular way. With the consent of 
both prtties, the case was postponed till 
next Court day; but, with an under- 
standing, that the assignee should re- 
serve funds for the Bank, out of the 
dividend now declared, as if its. .claim 
were recognized to the full amount. 

SUMMARY. 

The Scientific Meeting at Government 
House, on Feb. 14, was the last of the series 
for which invitations had been circulated. 
The rooms were, however, oot so full on 
this as on former occasions, nor was there 
<on the whole so showy an e^ribition, but 
some of the experiment# were exceed- 
ingly interesting. Of* natural history 
specimens, we remarked a very fine col- 
lection of insects from Simla.- . Some 
birds and fish, the latteci remarkably well . 
preserved by M. Delessert/a French i.atu- 
jalist, recently arrived in India. There 
was likewise a portfolio of most beautiful 
' drawings of fiiitt (with dtoections)H>y Dr. 
4$Mrtor, who, it will be remembered, was 
jfttadied to the marine survey vessels, 
*^tfnder Captain Lloyd? now employed in 
. mouths of the Soondetbun 

UWUMn>i«t collection of 4be birds 
s of iMPkasttU's Land ,* presented, by* M r. 

Fit 4be Asiatic Society, was 4»s« 

- t™ I side' tables, some of .the 

prid^|»jr . specimens being already 


mounted through (he exertions of the 
Curators of that institution. Among 
the latter was a bird, the white hawk, 
which excited the particular admiration 
of the native guests : they said such a bird 
was spoken of by their poets, but it had 
never been seen, and many expressed 
suspicion Whether the very beautiful bird 
before then! was bot a “ Bunao," or fic- 
titious. Another animal production of 
the southern world was viewed with no 
less astonishment — the Qrnithorynchus , 
a very large specimen brought up by Mr. 
E. V. Irwin, of the Civil Service; we 
think it must have measured 18 inches in 
length. From the same quart or were 
numerous other contributions — the legs 
of the gigantic Emu — a series of the 
fossil shells of Wellington hill, Hobart 
Town, of Yas plains, and Morumbijy in 
New South Wales p and recent shells 
from Newcastle N. S. Wales, by Mr. 
Cracroft. From a new source, the hills 
of Cutch were forwarded some very in- 
teresting Ammonites and other fossil 
shells by Captain Burnes, the traveller — 
but the principal acquisition from the 
West of India was undoubtedly the selec- 
tion of fossil bones of Perim, in the Gulph 
of Cambay, lately received from Lieut. 
Full james, and presented to the Asiatio 
Society at its last meeting. The Mam- 
moth's fore-leg was equally gjgaqtio 
with that of the Nerbudda, and well 
distinguished in this respect from all the 
bones of the same animal dug up in 
the Himalaya mountains : the teeth of 
deer, oxen, hippopotamus, horse, masto- 
don, and a large variety of the rhinocerea 
deserved attention — we would recom- 
mend "in future that every specimen 
should be ticketed to enable the company 
to appreciate what they are inspecting, as 
it is (impossible to have dcmonUvu or* 
always in attendance. Thus we doubt 
not many left the room without seeing 
the rare and unique fossil animal of the 
Himalaya, called tbe Sirathcri tin by its 
discoverers Messrs. Cautley and Falconer, 
The occiput and lower jawPof this noble 
tenant of the<antidiluvian forests, now on 
its way to England with Colonel Colvin, 
have determined the accuracy of Dr, 
Falconer's conjecture that it would be 
found to possess Jour horns. Colonel 
Colvin has, we hear, kindly allowed a 
cast of his fossil to be made previous, to 
its embarkation, Of tbe fine arts, we 
had tbe carved models of the Corinthian 
capitals, Sec., executed by Colonel Mac- 
leod fur the Newab's palace at Moorsbe- 
d abaci. . Specimens of a quantity of 
*■ Indian woods were nearly lost sight of on 
a aide table. A wax model of tbe human 
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head divided longitudinally, was ex- 
plained by ProfeasorGoodeve f occupying 
the place hitherto tilled by Principal 
Bramley, whose memory we doubt not 
was warmly cherished by many of his 
auditors, and by none more than the 
illustrious host mmself.— For the brunt 
of the evening's campaign Professor 
O'Shaughnessy had arrayed on a long 
central table a whole host of batteries and 
galvanic apparatus, which, at the ap- 
pointed time, he proceeded to explain in 
the form of an extempore lecture. It 
would be impossible to follow him, or to 
mention halfof the pleasing experiments. 
The magnetism of the galvanic wire was, 
as the newest, the favorite topic of illus- 
tration. A new and much improved 
model of the Professor's wheel was ex- 
hibited, which worked with a power of 
about 3 lbs., or nearly 5 times greater 
than the former model! Watkins’s curi- 
ous discovery that the sustaining power 
of the soft iron magnet was retained after 
the removal of the exciting battery, so 
long as the contact of the guard remain- 
ed. was put to the test: we should like 
to know whether the coiled wire remains 
also electrical during the Same status or 
not. — Mr. James Prinsep, at the close of 
the evening, exhibited Mr. Ritchard’s 
ingenious PolarUcope , by which the 
crystalline structureof transparent bodies 
caft be* analysed as to their reflecting on 
polarizing properties, in the simplest 
manner. 

The India Bank . — From the Bom- 
bay papers, it appears, that at the Bank 
meeting of that Presidency, after going 
through the business of the Chartered 
Bank Scheme, a prospectus foj setting 
up a Joint Stock Hank immediately, was 
taken into consideration, with a view to 
prevent interlopers. All the resolutions 
are stated to have been “ carried unani- 
mously.” It must, therefore, be assumed 
that there is no difference of opinion 
among the advocates of a bank for Bom- 
bay,upon the proposition which forms the 
first resolution, namely, “ That it is ex- 
pedient to prevent the establishment in 
Bombay of any bank, bdk ne h bank, or 
agency of a bank, the chief proprietary 
right of which is not vested in parties 
resideut in the Bombay Presidency, and 
which is not under the entire control and 
direction of parties resident in Bombay.” 
Will this declaration bar the intention of 
i be bank of India to have a branch there, 
supposing the bank of India to be esta- 
blished P Certainly uot. The capitalists 
of Bombay may very naturally desire to 
keep to themselves all the profits of the ' 
Jtse of eapilal--*aa Bley do it P No ; the 


capital of England travels out in trade to 
all countries, seeking employment whew 
it it to be found, and, donlitle**, some of it 
being in possession of the merchants of 
the place will farm part of the capital. of 
the Bombay bank, on whatever plan it be 
finally established. Amt to prevent in- 
terlopers Mt. the banking, line* would be 
as impolitic, and as impossible too ex- 
cept by a legislative enactment, as to 
attempt to impose restrictions upon the 
establishment of new mercantile agen- 
cies under the controul and supported by 
the capital of merchants in London, Li- 
verpool and Glasgow. The Legislature 
might, and perhaps it would be advisable 
to, restrict the issue- of "Dotes payable on 
demand by any bank, except a privileged 
one licensed to do so by arrangement 
with the Government; or without inter- 
fering gith other took note circulation, the 
Government might bestow its exclusive 
favor upon a bank under itsown coptroal, 
partial or entire, as in the case of the 
banks of Beftgal and Madras. But in 
neither of these cases can there be any 
rational objection, anrl we are quite sure 
there will be no legislative one, against 
the opening of a banking agency at 
Bombay for the purposes of discount and 
other banking operations. Such an es- 
tablishment may be looked upon natu- 
rally enough with some degree of jea- 
lousy, and the local bank may command 
the preference of all business capable of 
option ; but will the needy mun hesitate 
to make his application where he will be 
accommodated withfraost liberality in the 
terms and in the amount? Cheap busi- 
ness is always open to the English capi- 
talists, and the best too if they oner 
cheaper terms than capitalists on the 
%pob would be satisfied with. It is this 
sort of competition that will beuefi t India, 
by cheapening the hire of capital,. and st 
the same time rendering it more exten- 
sively available for the development of 
the capabilities of the sjtl and the encou- 
ragement of industry, taleut, and enter- 
prixe. 

Swan River.— We have been* favored 
with the following' extract of a letter, 
which we commend to the attention of 
such partita as may have an. eye to ulti- 
mate settlement at the Swan River : — 
'* With reference to a plqn I mentioned of 
goingto the Swan on a visit, he says* I 
have no doubt that yon might live i*- 
BpeetoWy-and agnfortably on £200 per 
annmWftbafcjs. by occasionally .eating salt 
pork (which is not so bad a> thing Ijl) 

living H rearing Ms of fowls, 

keeping* couple of mares, both for wad- 
dle and plough, and getting your owft 
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mutton from the flock. This home on 
Ike Swan would suit you, I think, aery 
IMll, if you would come down ; it has 
tiro sitting-rooms, two bed-rooms, back- 
entrance, Urge pantry, or 3d bed-room, 
housekeeper's room, house-store, good 
kitchen stair-case: the two bed -rooms 
ore upstairs, good garden , good water, river 
carriage, good two-stallsd stable, barn, 
granary, oot-bouses, &c M in the roojt 
respectably and thickly-populated neigh- 
bourhood on the Swan. A Surgeon mul 
a Clergyman in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, 11 mitee from Perth, 2} from 
Guilford.’— The Company's officers are 
now. through the exertions of Sir James 
Stirling, allowed to take up land in Urn 
colonies on the same footing as bis MIS 
jesty’s, which, I have hopes, may induce 
some IndUns to come to us.— The prices 
of necessaries an now much on afootlng 
with those in Van Dieman'a Land, and 
houses, sufficiently comfortable, can be 
had, at Perth, on moderate terms. Lux- 
uries are tj be bad, but, "on the rivers, 
(in the settlers* housss) are not in ge- 
neral use. 1 have now a couple of very 
flne mares, Sydney bred, which dp all 
the work of the place, betides being 
available for the saddle. They ere both 
equal to my weight (13 stone.) I have, 
this year, as nenr ns possible, 23 scree of 
wheat, 8 of barley, (which 1 am to* day 
stacking) the first in t be colony this sea- 
son. 4 of oats, about 6 of green crop, 
besides three acres of fallow. Consider- 
the shortness of our season,, this is not bad 
for a couple of mares — Freeraantle is 
now a deserted village, ell the merchants 
are resident at Perth, which has now 
really assumed the appearance of a town, 
with officers' and privates' barracks (or 
two companies* ceipglmariat store on% 
very large scale ; Courthouses, Govern- 
ment-offices are building, and private 
homes rising every day.” 

TO! IJttr. Collector Robt. 

walk,, (no* Qotof.mploy). Uu Coll^c- 
ter of Mymeniing, »n iaTwiigsiion took 

t'« pobli* conduct lo potnl. A 


•8‘ _ 
Ste-ato 

,fi»o tbi 



MS 

the cpm- 
. First Charge. 
April 1833, NOKir 
tbaksowledge of^Mr, 



... the purpeee of liquidating 
* bu late 

_ Huron Cbowdree, who^ 
^security for bis debt* for a con- 


siderable sum, summoned the omleh of 
tbeMymunsing collectorate, to the house 
of the treasurer, Joogul Kishore Sein.and 
there required them to contribute to a 
subscription for an immediate remittance 
to Calcutta, and that the said omlah, ac- 
cordingly, were forced to contribute a 
aiun exceeding 3,000 rupees in amount 
in casb,and by aaaignmenta on their sala- 
ries, which was received by Poucet Lol 
for the purpose aforesaid. — Report on the 
first Charge. The first point which should 
have been established In this case by the 
prosecutor, is the alleged (bet of Mr. 
walker having been in debt to Raj Kissen 
Chowdree in the manner elated. We 
have, however, as yet, been able to ob- 
tain no proof of it, either in the coarse 
of the investigation of this charge, or of 
the content! of letters (dates set forth) in 
which die subject is reviewed. In tbe 
prosecutor'* lists of witnesses there are 
tbe names Of seven Individuals, residents 
in Calcutta, by whose evidence, we ima- 
gine, it r Was intended that the alleged 
debt, and perhaps the appropriation of the 
alleged extortion should be proved. But. 
ft will be perceived, that .Mr. Good has 
altogether failed to furnish the informa- 
tion required by tbe Boaid, to enable that 
authority to examine the Calcutta wit- 
nesses, although repeatedly called on by 
us to du so. With regard to tbe extor- 
tion charged, one witness only (No. 24) 
has deposed to the fact, but he does not 
•implicate Hr. Walker in the transaction. 
All the other witnesses either say they 
know nothing of the matter, or that they 
heard of it only, but trot of Mr. Walker 
having been concerned in tbe extortion. 
Under Ahese circumstances we feel bound 
to acqntt Mr. Walker of this charge. — 
Second Charge. That lasnrchunder, for- 
merly a roohurrir in the Collector^ office 
at Mfmenting, having been called upon 
by Poucet Lol, in April 1$92, to contri- 
bute 70 rupees towards a subscription for 
an immediate remittance to Calcutta, in 
liquidation of wdeht due by Mr. Walker 
to his late skerlsUdar, Bqj Jfissen Chow- 
dree was nubble to pay more than 25 
rupees or Ihwsum required, and that he 
iWasr lberefors, suspended from his office 
bytMr* Walker. That tbe sum of 700 
Re. was paid by, Goluck Roy and re- 
ceived; by Poucet Lol, with a view to 
piaqe the said Goluck Roy in the 
- tbgcftu eU a a ofthe late incumbent, Issur- 
ebuode*} ami that the said Issurchunder 
having -bee* reinstated in hie office by 
the ComtDUBiooer, pres (breed to recign, 
every digressing mode of annoyance 
haf^g beta adopted agd practised by and 
through Poucet Lol, in order to compel 
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him to Mo io.— Report on the) second 
Charge. It certainly does appear that Mr 
Walker suspended Iasurchuoder from 
office, but there is no proof whatever that 
be did so. because the former foiled to 
pay up the 70 rupees said to have been 
demanded from him. The real cause of 
bis suspension is stated to have been the 
loss of some paper. Twenty -two persons 
have been examined in this case on the 
part of the prosecution, not one of whom 
says he was an eye-witness of the sale of 
Jssurchunder’e situation to Go luck Roy, or 
of the payment of any money on that ac- 
count. But Gopal Dhur deposes that he 
heard from Goluck Roy that he paid Rs. 
700 to Poucet Lol for the situation. This 
however, the said Goluck Roy has denied ; 
and Gopaul Cbund Loklenath Chowdrce 
and Kaleepetsaud Surttu have given 
evidence in a similar way, with this dif- 
ference, that they name Gungapttrsaud 
(Goluck Roy’s father) as their authority 
for what they heard, and they do not 
specify any particular sum as tye amount 
paid. The rest of the witnesses either 
declare that they know frothing of the 
transaction, or what they do state 
amounts on the merest hearsay. And 
it has not been proved that Issurchonder 
was ultimately forced to resign his situa- 
tion in consequence of the ill usage be 
experienced from Poucet Lol. We, 
therefore, pronounce Mr. Walker on this 
charge, not guilty.— Third Charge, That 
Seebchunder Cbatterjee, late head writer 
of the Collector's office, absconded in 
Aug. 1830, and that although his duties 
were performed from the 1st Sept, to the 
22d Oct. 1830, (when Mr. Bird was ap- 
pointed to the situation) by the under 
clerks, Messrs. Ward and Jordan,*yet they 
were not paid the salary of the tntuation 
mentioned for the period above stated, 
amounting to about 1 19 rupees, notwith- 
standing their having petitioned to that 
effect, that the Mid amount was not 
earned to the credit ofCfevt*, though two 
years bad elapsed, and the Govt. accounts 
from Sept. 1690 to Octi 1882 had been 
transmitted* to the superior office*, but 
was embezzled by Mr. K-Walker. And 
that after information luffi been given of 
the said embenlement to the local Com- 
missioner by the prosecutor, the said em- 
bezzlement tad other similar ones mere 
brought to credit iti the books of the 
Collector's office and not before.— Report 
on the third charge. In our Offofon it 
does not follow that because Messra Ward 
and Jordan performed the duties of the si- 
tuation of head writer during the shortpe- 
nod it was vacant, they were, therefore, A 
entitled to the salary attached Mil Iff Ad- 



dition to their own, which appears to have 
been their claim. We, therefore, impute 
no blame to Mr. Walker for not having 
complied with suck application, particu- 
larly under the circumstances stated by 
him. With regard to 0 le charge of era- 
beaslement against Mr. Walker, it has 
heed completely disproved by the books 
of the office, *od the eyffience of the wit- 
nesses adduced by tht pcoeecuf or, frofo 
which It fa clear ml the money mid to 
have been embezeted has been «l atdnA 
in deporitjA the Treasury, and nevbrwae 
removed thprpfrom. Afrd as to the delay 
which occurred fn bringing that sum to 
the credit of ‘government tft the todfo 
there mgy have been neglect and Irre- 
gularity fn this, bub fn W Judgment 
nothing criminal. — Jftriirth Charge, That 
the late commissioner of the pace* 
divirion, Mr. C. Tucker, htd, on the 
28th Recember, 1881, sanctioned the 
disbursement of Rubers 106, for two 
almirahs, four chain, And carpets, 
for the use of* the Mymenslng collector's 
office, and that a warrant wife untied m 
Jan. 1899, to the treasurer/' 
the said sum, which wai 
ehargeddunder the head * 1_ 
lance,** for the said month, 
ten months had clap 
bursement of Ra. 60 for the twoalmUafas, 
yst, nevertheless, such almiiihawemi 
purchased, hut the aa&dnmoUntef 
zled by Mr. Hobart mzBM, At u 
after the ptoeeCignr Ihd lodged; 
formation, add nofiritil Mr. DuSt __ 
taken charge dT « cfrHecfor r s offifre, 
were the mid two aimirabs purchased for 
forty rupees. — Report bn the Fotmh 

» The evidence for foe proeecu- 
ly eetebllshm that the two afcni- 
f rahe, and.al) ipM included in the e«li- 

tugr3Sft¥ IL *-' m ^ 

time, a ittffW" naw in the 
office, leaving onSfeupps sis 
amqoot hf the estimate, ui 
wh ich Iff etfttla the tiUfttu 
* igftat this charge 
ngt Mr, Walker Is wholly 
MMr.-VUth Charge, 
ebtmde? feekar BaiaAfonSforly h mo- 
hurrur hi fi* colleCtoo office, was bob 1 * 
petted lb resign Ms' Mtuatkra in con*e- 
qttffikw tff tSliMiSfiehf ewperieiSd 
worn M)KlW m XJfoen 
fhaUNfiupfm Mm. Gopee XMu 

ehfopd.ffimtol* Wf# m other dbt 
for the said 1 

ssrars, * ** 
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drawing tl»e full salary of both these 
offices That the said situation wqs af- 
terwards made over to Govinchunder 
Chowdree (the nephew of Raj Kiasen 
and Go pee Kissen) who was'obliged to 
quit it in consequence of having been 
disgraced by Pom 6t L of; who usually se- 
lects and recommends candidates for offi- 
ces in the collectorship. And that thfe 
■aid Poucet Lol, with the permission tad 
knowledge of Mr. Walker, sold the Said 
appointment for Rs. 350 to Ramlocbun 
Mojumdar. the present incumbent, who 
was the highest bidder for it. — Report on 
the Fifth Charge. Of the eight witnesses 
examined in this case Hurroo Pttrabad 
Roy and Thurree Sunker Carr say, they 
heard from Kasbee Mojumdar and Ram- 
lochun. that some money had beep paid 
to Poucet Lol, to secure the vacant situa- 
tion for Kamlochun ; but the saidJCashee 
Mojumdar aod Rambchun deny the 
truth of the statement. Three other wit- 
nesses (names them) also give similar 
hearsay testimony, the laid naming Mr. 
Riley as liia authority , and the two former 
none at all. There is no further evidence 


plicable to this; and we accordingly brg 
leave to refer to il as Expressing oi.r 
opinion with respect to the next charge 
also. 

On the 9th of April 1833, Government 
communicated to the commission [in 
effect] that the interference of Mr. Good 
with the proceedings of the commissioner 
shall no longer be permitted, but tlmt 
Mr. Walker's ptfbllc conduct shall be 
subjected to the strictest enquiry, b^tli 
as regards the charges preferred by Mr. 
Good, and any other circumstances which 
may come to the knowledge of the spe* 
cial commissioners. This scrutiny was 
gone into, and a report drawn up there- 
upon, the substance of which may be ga- 
thered from the final paragraph as follows 
— u The Board having required fr^m us 
the decided expression of our opinion with 
respect to Mr. Walker, we declare, that in 
the absence, of aK proof of guilt, he 
is, on every principle of justice, en- 
titled to a general verdict of acquittal 
and miration to office." — Mr. Pat- 
tie, the senior member, was not satis- 
fied with the non-transmission of several 


against Mr.Walker, we, therefore, acquit 
him of the charge.— Sixth Charge. Not- 
withstanding, and in direct violation of 
the resolution passed by Government, in 
the General Department, bn 7th Feb. 
1828, the Revenue Accountant’s circular 
of 1829, and the Local Commissioner's 
letter of the same year, Mr. Walker had 
not brought to the credit of Government 
several sums, [subjoined] the same being 
unclaimed salaries on account of vacan- 
cies Of the fixed establishment of the 
Mymensing Collectorship, but, through 
his official influence had caused, ^by the 
the aid and connivance of the native 
treasurer, the said sums to be surrepti- 
tiously taken out of* the public treasury 
with the deliberate intent to defraud the 
Government of the 4aid sums. [Htire 
follow the items.] \Vifhhsyjng restored 
the above sums amounting to Sa. Its. 
389 into the public treasttty.&nd brought 
‘ them to the credit bfGqyerrifbtak in the 
month of October 1$32, after thephkSe- 
cittor’s representation oiv the subject had 
been made '{fttamfssioner Middle* 

* Jon, witti no oraf view than to, screen 
t jggimlf AwM^nywtfge of emljaale- 

writers, il 


papers which he considered of much 
importance iu this investigation. He 
urged that it was necessary the whole re- 
cord should be before the Board, and that 
Mr.'Walker should, with reference to the 
debt alledged due by him to the aheris- 
-tadar, be required specifically to state, if 
Raj Kissen Chowdree were his creditor 
when appointed sheristadar, and if he 
were to what amount, — whether still his 
creditor, or if paid, when and in what 
manner paid. Mr. Pattle entered mi- 
nutely into the evidence forwarded to 
him. This minute is voluminous. Fur- 
ther inquiry appeared to him indispensi- 
ble. And further inquiry was made ac- 
- cordingly. The special commission 
beio&dissolved, the Board conducted the 
; investigation as regards witnesses in Cal- 
cutta. The result oft 1ms subsequent in- 
vestigation may be gathered from a letter 
addressed by the Government to the 
Suddet;8bara under date 14th July J83t 
-^His boner in Council observed that the 
special Commission appointed to conduct 
the enquiry ftfgarding Mr. Walker, re- 
corded To the first instance, the following 
opinion on his case generally : (see con- 
cluding paragraph of the report aliore.) 
The result ot. their further investigation 
oCMr; Walker's proceedings in the case 
of Raj kissen Roy, the former Sheristadar 
of the My mousing collectorship, was, 
bdwever.thus stated in the concluding 
ptiragMttm of their subsequent report, of 
Sbly 25th, 1938. *• With respect to Mr. 
Wilker, we fcav* now to declare, that in 
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our judgment, his conduct in the case of foineil through Rajkissen Chowdree, 
Rajkissen Roywas quite unjustifiable, and regarding the draft transactions, Which 
we must add, that it has left ia our minds you will, of course, immediately report 

an impression with respect to his official to us, with any additional proceeding 

character in general by no means favor- you may take* Rajkifesen must not, 

able.”— The Board detailed at length the however, be restored tb office, unless ha 

sentiments formed by them on a review furnishes a complete and satistWtoiry ac- 

of the circumstances attending the nomi- count of these transactions." 

nation, appointment, and removal of the Memorandum, Feb. II, 1836. — Raj- 
individual referred to, and* of those con- Rissen Chowdre# attended this $ay at toe 

nected with the suspicious character of Board, and being asked if he is able (o 

several drafts drawn from the Myraunsing give any information on the subject sj- 

collectorship on the General Treasury, luded to by the Hon. Court, [see extract 

and traced to that person, and to Mr. above} declares that he is unable to give 

Hughes, attorney <*it Calcutta, by whom any in/ormatioo on the subject, beyond 

Rajkissen Roy was originally recom- what he has already furnished In hf§ de- 

mended to Mr. Walker's patronage, and position before the Board of July 12tfa, 

who avowed himself to have acted on 1832, But that he is willing, if called 

several occasions os Mr.' Walker's attor- upon, to explain fully the nature of his 

ney. Copies of this detail were comma- transactions with Mr. Hughes, with which 

men ted to Mr. Walker, and a full oppor- Mr. Walker had and has no concern, 

tunity afforded him Uf urging any facts or Wo Taear that Government contem- 
considerations by which the unfavorable plate a reduction in the price of their 
impression expressed in them could be stud horses, in so far, at le^st, Ihgt offi- 
removed. His honor in council entirely cers should bcfallowed to select a charger 
concurred in the opinion intimated by from the ranks at the reduced price of 
the Board, that the explanations offered 500 instead of 800 rupees. This Is as It 

by Mr. Walker on these points are quite should be. for, as the officer is not aj* 

insufficient and unsatisfactory. — The lowed to Jell his horse, so selected, till be 
Government, therefore, concurred in the he ten years old, except by returning 
general remarks, recorded by the Board him to the ranks at a loss of 10 percent, 
on this pait of the investigation, and per annum, and as it is well known that 
which are as follow : — " On the whole, the average cost to Government, of ei^i 
the'Bo&rd are of opinion, that the facts horse, is only 400 rupees, it is a manifest 
elicited in regard to Raj Kissen Roy's injustice to make officers pay double that 
leave of absence in February 1832, to the sum. We imagine the number of horses 
charge of corruption adduced againstliim that have been token out by officers has 
by the collector, and never at all followed been hitherto very , small, the conae- 
tip.and to the length of time during which quence of the reduction (if it take place) 
the alleged misconduct of shcristadar was will be that our Qavalry and Horse ArtU- 
kept from the' knowledge of thg com- lery officers will be jnuch better mounted 
niissioner, are "very discreditable to Mr. than they now ate, and consequently 
Walker's official character, which again, more efficient. We understand, that 
the circumstances connected with the Major Gw&tkin is the man whoin. the 
drafts, os above detailed, lay open to the service will have to thank for this fust 
still graver suspicion, upon strong pre- and liberal measure, if it be carried Info 
sumptive evidence of having been in- effect. 

debted to hisSberistadar." — Under these We hear, from good authority, thtr t 

circumstances, his Honor in Council con- there is spine chance of a navigable com,- 
sidered it proper to resolve, that Mr. munication being opened between the 
Walker be nonlly removed from the Hindoun, (a stream running from the 
collectorship of MymuQsin£ and placed, hill, through the western part of the 
from the date of his, suspension from that Doab, into tbe Jumna, a little below 

office, on the allowances of a civil servant Delhi) and the Ganges, through MeerUt. 
out of employ, until the pleasure of the The plan has originated with Captain 
Court of Directors can he ascertained W roughton, Revenue Surveyor, who, in 
with regard to his fixture disposal. — The the course of his chief duties, is care- 
case was submitted to the (ourt of DI- fully examining the course mid aptitude 
rectors and a despatch has been received, of the.eoBtern Kale! Nuddee, which ekes 
under date 21st March last, of which the its rise near Katowlee, and passing 4 
following is an extract ,f It is possible, shortdfctaoce to the eas| of Meerut, pod 
.as suggested by the special commission- past fl$^ghur f falls into ti^e Ganges jjr 
era, that further explanations may he ob- the neighbourhood of Futtyghur. Ckjf 
£a*t India and Cal. Mug., VoU xiy , No; 81, August, N 
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Wrough ton’s plan, should he And it fea* 
lible, id to deepen this stream consider 
bly. and increase its waters by means of 
IheKodra Canal passing through Meerut, 
which is to be sufficiently enlarged bo as 
toabsoib, and carry oil into the Kalee 
Ndddeojihe whole, or nearly so. of the 
waters of the Hiudoun, which are now of 
little or no use to the cultivator or navi- 
gator. 

Four Russian spies, it is asserted by 
the Natives, are in the Delhi territory, in 
disguise, rounding the feelings of neigh- 
bouring chiefs and potentates! ! 

We lieor that llunjeet Sing has invited 
the Commander-in-chief to visit Lahore, 
and honor the nuptials of his grand-son, 
Now-Nihal -Singh, with his presence, and 
that his Excellency intends, accordingly, 
to proceed from Meerut direct to Lahore, 
by the route of Kurnaul and Loodhiana. 
After this visit his Excellency *will go 
direct to Simla, and visit Delhi in Nov. 
next. . 

A letler from Lucknowimentions, that 
tiie aeronaut, Mr. Robertson, has made a 
peculiarly beautiful and lofty ascent in 
his balloon, amidst the acclamations of 
the multitudes at Lucknow, bp which he 
cleared about 8,000 rupees, and that he 
bos since gone to Agra. 

A Fair Offender . — We hear that a 
lady fair, made a tour through Arthur 
Pittar, Lattey and Co., Twentyman and 
Co., and Mrs. Carbery, dress and corset 
maker, yesterday-afternoon, selecting va- 
rious jewels und other articles, to the 
value, in one house alone, of 500 rupees, 
and then walked away. We beg pardon 
—drove home. The sufferers appeared 
this morning at the police-office, and the 
depiity-Superiutendent immediately dis- 
patched Gwatkins for her apprehenaicgi, 
which he seemed, perfectly sanguine of 
effecting. It ia only two months that 
a Similar trick was played on Messrs, 
Twenty man and Co., and, we believe to 
the above tune. 

We learn that the election of a new 
Secretary for the Agra Bank, lias termi- 
nated in favor of Mr. G. J. Gordon, the 
proposition of the Directors having been 
supported by 220 votes against 7 *!• Mr. 
Gordon’s recent appointment to a Com- 
mtssionership of the Court of Requests, 
we have reason tp believe, will uot pre- 
vent his availinjD^psself of his election 
And pcoceedinjrflg^ Undertake the duties 
of .the BaiilrwwmeUuryship, if the Di- 
rectors aud Proprietary support nim in 
the Views he entertains for the conduct 
tod extension of its business. It is fur- 
ther staMtijat the meeting at Agra, on 
il^Alsf^Qtimo, declared a dividend of 
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17 rupees per share for the half-year, 
being at the rate of M p^* cent, per au- 
num, which appropriation leaves a re- 
served fund of 13.000 rupees, to meet 
cuutiugQucies. 

We hear, that in order to avoid the 
loss of so pnucli time a$ will be required 
to get our iron beams from England to 
support the floors of the Bonding Ware- 
houses, enquiries are making as to the 
practicability of getting them cast at the 
Porto Novo Iron Works. The experi- 
ment is well worth trying, and the event 
of success, might lead to important re- 
sults. This would have been a fine op- 
portunity to give employment to the 
iron-stone and coal-seams ofChirrapoon- 
jee, if a smelting establishment and 
foundery now existed there. 

The Bengal Bank . — There is that 
drowsy affair — Bank of Bengal, rising 
from its rest, and Like one who has hod 
potations too deep of wine or sleep, is 
running a muck with the way posts.— 
While ij; was allowed to stand alone, in 
its glorv, it took a particular pleasure in 
doing nothing ; but, now, that the march 
of intellect and rival bauks have dis- 
turbed its repose, it, out of sheer spite, 
threatens to do more than b within the 
compass of its power. What does it in 
its modesty propose to doP Why, no- 
thing less than step between the mer- 
chants and their business, by purchasing 
Bills of Exchange ! We should just like 
to see its charter ; and there would be 
no harm if n charter of the conscience of 
its Directors were also made patent ! In- 
stead of being a convenience to the mer- 
cantile community, it would assume the 
character of a rival, and enjoying ex- 
clusive privileges as it does, and having 
the influence of Government to the bar- 
gain, we can welt' imaging that no mean 
riva^il would make.-— But it ia ridicu- 
lous to suppose that the Bank, so circum- 
stanced, can be allowed to trade— for 
buying bilb secured on consignments or 
other articles of trade, is trade to all in- 
tents and purposes*, whatever liberal 
construction tne charter °of that Bank 
may ftear, while the Government are 
connected mth the Bank, no such busi- 
ness can be carried on, as they would 
thereby be violating the letter and spirit 
of the late charter, which forbids the 
Company, under any name or pretence 
whatever, to engage in trade. — We do 
not much approve of the Government of 
a country being shareholders in a Bank. 
People may say what they like, and so 
may Holt Mackenzie, about the connec- 
tion of the Government with the Bengal 
Bank being harmless, but it b quite 
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clef*r that an ulidue influence is, by such 
connection, conferred on the institution, 
— an influence which the Government 
are paid for lending, by the larger divi- 
dend on their stAck which must accrue. 
-—This is injurious to the private trader ; 
it is an abuse of power to serve the pur- 
poses of the Government at the expense 
of the community ; it constitutes a mono- 
poly «.f the most pernicious description, 
as it deprives the trader and the public 
of the advantages which would flow from 
a fair competition. The charter itself is 
to be viewed as a monopoly in such a 
place os Calcutta, and it need scarcely be 
said that it becomes doubly ho, from the 
uudue influence which (he Government 
connection gives to it. — But as to tho 
proposed extension of the business of the 
Bank to the purchase of the Bill of Ex- 
change on shipments, we cannot allow 
ourselves to suppose the ‘Government 
will think of sanctioning it ; if* it does, 
the sooner it cuts the Bank connection 
the better : and, so far as the public are 
concerned, the sooner the Bauk is re- 
lieved of its charter the better pleased 
will they be. 

Steam Navigation on the Ganges . — 
The success which has attended the at- 
tempt to establish steam vessels on our 
rivers has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. These vessels, which, at 
the onset were employed Bimply for the 
convenience of passengers in conveying 
goods, for personal consumption, have 
now from the regularity, speed, and ease 
which they combine, secured a large 
share of commercial patronage^ No 
higher proof of their popularity perhaps 
cau be given than the fact that the 
natives who manifest so strong an aver- 
sion to any thing new, are becoraecager 
to employ them in the transportation of 
their merchandise. It is not, we hear, 
an unusual occurrence fo* native mer- 
chants to purchase large consignments 
of British goods in the godowns of the 
consignee, and to leave an order for' 
their being conveyed at ^nce to the 
steamer to be transported to Mirs&pore 
and other stations. The mercantile 
freight of the steamers has in fact in- 
creased to such a degree as to render it 
difficult to squeeze in packages of any 
other description, and the agent runs the 
lisk on every despatch of displeasing 
more individuals than he is able to 
gratify. Hence it is become apparent 
that our present compliment of steamers 
is totally inadequate to the increasing 
wants of the country, and we hear, with 
much pleasure, that Government have 
indented on England for another supply 
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of vessels, greatly exceeding the last in 
number. But the new steamers will 
scarcely be found sufficient to supply 
the growing demand. If it be jleggied 
economical to transmit go odd try the 
steamers even at, the present high rate of 
freights Will not he too much to assume 
that os the enterprise advanced and be- 
comes more maoagehble, and freights 
are accordingly reduced, by for the 
largest portion of all valuable commo- 
dities will be sent through this chmuel, 
and that twenty steamers will eventually 
not be found redundant To hasten this 
period of genera] accommodation nothing 
appears to be wanting but a supply, of 
coals at a more reasonable rate, at the 
higher depots, and this can be secured 
in no qjtlier way than by drawing forth 
and supplying the mineral resources 
of the western provinces : (new mines of 
coals haviug been discovered at Hazaree- 
baug and a t Bidgegur, in the south 
eastern corner of the Mirzapore dis- 
trict.) The present discovery of coal, 
north of the Soane, is the first step to- 
wards thft consummation. Till lately, 
we believe, no coal had been discovered 
but on the southern bank of that river. 
The nearest mine, in, reference to the 
Soane, was supposed to exist in Polamow* 
and this coal would have required a tedi- 
ous carriage to reach (he point of em- 
barkation. It remains now with the Go- 
vernment to direct their early attention 
to lhe newly discovered mines. Greatly, 
as the community are interested in tho 
extension of steam navigation, the direct 
interest of Government j n if fo much 
greater ; steam communication by water 
and by land forms the modern and im- 
proved substitute for those military 
roads, which the llomans found so essen- 
tial to the consolidation of their empire. 
The multiplication of steam vessels on 
our navigable rivers is in fact multi- 
plying thf means of defence. If 20 
steamers Were constantly available in this 
country, Government would possess faci- 
lities for the rapid transportation ' of 
troops and military stores from province 
to province, by which the security of the 
empire would be indefinitely increased* 
In the case of steam vessels there is (hie 
accommodation over military roads that 
the latter dm be kept up only at the, ex- 
pense of the state while the former are 
maintained at the charge of the commu- 
nity . — Bengal Herald. Ma ch 5, 

Conflicting Jurisdiction *. — We un- 
derstand that a question of considerable < 
public interest was decided in tlieSudde? 
Dewauee Adawluton 1st Feb. Mr. Elliot 
McNughtcu was appointed by the Su r 
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prune Court, in February, 1836, to be 
ffee receiver of the whole estate, real 
bod personal, of Mrs. Mariam Hume, 
deceased, au Armenian lady, formerly 
Presiding at Dacca, the deposition of 
Whose expensive property has been the 
subject of much litigation. Mr. McNagh- 
ten, in virtue of this appointment, peti- 
tioned the Judge of Dacca for the pay- 
ment over of certain sums of money de* 
posited in that Court, which bad been 
realized by the execution of decrees, 
given in favor of the late Mrs. Hume. 
With this application the Zillah Judge 
refused to comply, on the ground that, 
previous to the appointment of Mrs 
AicXaghten by tin; Supreme Court, 
a guardian and manager hud been, 
duly appointed by the Mofussil autho- 
rities on behalf of the infunts, vho are 
entitled to one moiety of th6 whole 
estate of the deceased, and whose share 
of the amounts levied under the above- 
mentioned decrees, constitutes the fund 
Which the Supreme Court Receiver 
claimed to have paid over to him. — 
Against this order of the Daqca Court, 
Mr. MacNaghten, appealed to the 
Sudder Dewanee, who, ou Wednes- 
day last, after bearing Mr. Bignell in 
support of the appeal, dismissed the peti- 
tion, and confirmed the order of the 
Court below. The presiding Judge ob- 
served. that Mr. Bird's Appointment as 
guardian of the infants bad been con- 
firmed by the Sudder Dewanee two 
years previous to Mr. Macnaghten's no- 
mination by the Supreme Court ; that 
as to the power of the Sudder to confirm 
Mr. Bird, under clause 7» regulation 1. 
of 1800, there could be no doubt what- 
ever, its judgment to such effect being 
' expressly declared to be final, that the 
subsequent nomination of another party 
by the Supreme Court, could nbt do 
away with the appointment previously 
made by a Court of independent juris- 
diction ; and that whatever might be the 
‘consequences of such a decision, he felt 
.found to uphold the order of the Dacca 
$udge, and to declare that Mr. Bird, and 
not Mr. McNaghten was the proper party 
to have possesion of the infanta moiety 
of Mrs. It now remains 

to be seen npH|StiPreme Court will 
ilo uflde^ ^drhstanceii ; if it at- 

tempt toS^ifiot»:Hs i order, it mutt come 
fnto, dijtOt collision with the Company’s 
' on the other hand, it quietly 
the matter, it must stultify il- 
ls tacit acknowledgment tha^it 
d mandates and made appoint- 
which it is utterly unable to 


give effect. As the subject is of 60 much 
importance, we hope to be able to obtain 
some further report of title proceediugs 
before the Sudder. 

We do not think it is generally known 
that Captain Lloyd, I N, has been em- 
ployed for the last two years, making a 
survey of the river Hooghly, fiom the 
Calcutta new mint to the Sandheads. Two 
parts of the chart has been sent in, viz., 
from the mint to Culpee, and from the 
latter place to about Kedgeree ; the re- 
maining one is expected to be finished 
this year. We are told that Captain 
Lloyd has bestowed the greatest pains 
and labour upon this much-wanted chart 
it will, therefore, be most complete. We 
would suggest the propriety of the Ma- 
rine Board, immediately to putting it in 
the hands of MonBjeur Tassin, so that 
commanders of ships may be supplied 
With an efficient and correct chart of the 
river. We observe that a small one is 
advertised by Mr. Black; but, on en- 
quiry, we find it is Captain Maxfield's 
survey reduced, which will only lead 
commanders info error, as Captain Ross 
(he late Marine Surveyor General, found 
the longitude of the floating light ten 
miles out. 

Our present Commmander-in -chief has 
the reputation of being a plain, spojken 
inan, and is easy to perceive that, there 
are good grounds for this opinion in 
the homely and somewhat brusque 
comments with which his Excellency 
occasionally favors the members of 
the service of which he is the head. We 
think that, in some instances Which might 
he enumerated, a degree of these qualities 
has been exhibited beyond what was ne- 
cessary, and calculated to give pain 
where we are certain that no such 
intention was contemplated. In proof 
of this, we might be permitted to allude 
to the novel practice of adding the words 
“ the prisoner to be paid up, and dis- 
charged at the conclusion of proceed- 
ings on Lyurts- martial (.awarding the 
punisbraent of cashiering on commis- 
sioned officers convicted of offences 
AgainBt military discipline. We object 
to the expressions as adding unnecessary 
infliction to feelings already sufficiently 
abased, in addition to being precisely 
the same as is 'used on occasion of dis- 
missal of native soldiers. Suiely it 
would be sufficient for the ends of 
justice and correct feeling that the find- 
ing and sentence, with the evidence on 
which they were based, should be pub- 
lished for the information and guidance 
of the anny at large, without this ungra- 
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liouft rider bang attached P We do not 
observe it made use of at the other 
presidencies, fcor in England ; and we 
know no regulation or peculiar circum- 
stance that sfould hare induced its 
adoption in Iudia. We are fat from 
undervaluing the importance attaching 
to the decisions of Courts martial, which 
are usually so specific and cautiously 
worded, as to leave no cause for objection 
with respect to the terms employed in 
conveying their opinion ; lilt we do not 
see the necessity of aggravating their 
severity by making them the medium of 
orders which might with equal efficiency 
be privately communicated, by that 
mesne saving' the unfortunate object of 
them and his connexions, the pain which 
must be experienced from their open 
promulgation. — Englishman. 

Sadder Hvien&e Hoard,— * Consulta- 
tion, Feb. 10, 1837. — Important to Col- 
lectors. — Mr. T. H. Maddock. Officiating 
Special Commissioner of the Calcutta 
division, on the 2d instant, brought to 
the notice of the board the delay in the 
preparation and tranamiwion of Govern- 
ment replies to appeals from decrees 
passed in its favor by the officers em- 
ployed under the resumption regulations 
and that in consequence there are no 
cases ready to be brought before the Spe- 
cial ‘Commissioners. — The board have 
instructed the Commissioners of Dacca, 
Jessore, and Chittagong, seriously to ad- 
monish the Collectors upon the above 
complaint and to acquaint them, that iu 
the event of an appeal going against 
Government in consequence of their de- 
lays and omissions, they wiy beyond 
doubt be held personally answerable to 
Government for the loss sustained. 

Government have forwarded for tbe 
information and guidance of the board, 
an extract from a revenue despatch of 
the Court of Directors, regarding the re- 
sponsibility which should in future attach 
to collectors, in cases of malversation in 
stamp arn^ abkary departments, and of 
treasury defalcation. — The court refer to 
frrmer letters which nfention the par- 
ticulars of three Cases of embezzlement 
in the stamp department, two of which 
shewing a defalcation of Ks. 18,576, have 
occurred in the office of the collector of 
Calcutta, and the other amounting to Rs. 
11,153, in that of the collector of My- 
me using The board resolved in accord - * 
ance with the regulations, to hold Mr. 
Trower and Mr. Collins personally re- 
sponsible for the defalcations, and the 
Court enter at large into the particulars 9 
of the cases reported. — Tbe Court also 
have been informed that Government 


have directed balances in (he stamp de- 
partment to be written ofT as irrecovera- 
ble, amounting in the aggregate to Rs* 
14,451. The principal item in the sum 
is Rs. 11,030 which was found deficient 
in tbe accounts of the darogah of the 
Burdw&n collectorship in thfe year 1822. 
In consequence of the irregularity of the 
collector's proceedings at the time of the 
suspension and subsequent dismissal of 
the darogah, it was fouud impossible to 
establish his guilt to the satisfaction' of 
the Calrntta Court of Appeal, to Which 
tribunal he had referred his case, and as it 
was not iu the power of the authorities here 
to adduce auy stronger evidence beflbr* 
the Calcutta Stidder Dewanny Adnwtut, 
they deemed it inexpedient to carry the 
case any further, and accordingly direct- 
ed the amount to be written off the pub- 
lic accounts. Mr. Digby, the culleotor, 
under whom the embezzlement took 
place, having in the mean time died* it 
appeared to4he court that the course the 
Government took was a proper one. The 
court also allude to three other balances, 
small amounts, which It is unnecessary to 
detail here. — By section 1 1 of Regula- 
tion VII of 1800, the collectors are de- 
clared responsible for “ all paper trans- 
mitted to them which may be destroyed, 
damaged, or not be forthcoming after 
they shall have received charge of it,'* 
and a similar responsibility is continued 
by subsequent regulations on this sub* 
ject. They are also empowered to require 
for their own assurance, such collateral 
security aa they may deem necessary 
from all darogahs. venders, and others 
who may be employed under them ip the 
disposal of statajfed paper. Under these 
circumstances, tbe Court think that Go- 
vernment should in all cases look ip the 
first instance, to the collector for the rea- 
lization of the amount due, leavrug him 
to take such steps as he may deem pro- 
per against the defaulting vendor on his 
security, and that Government should he 
careful to allow a remission of the ba- 
lance only in cases where the loss can 
clearly be shewn to urise from circum- 
stances beyond the collector’s conttoul. 

In the case of Mr. Charles Trower, 
Government held that gentleman' re- 
sponsible, and Ks. 14,510 was realized by 
retrenchment from his allowances. In 
another cose iu which the deficiency 
Bipoupted to Raf 2,671. Mr. Trower wee 
exempted from personal responsibility 
it appearing that be had taken all rea- 
sonable precautions to guard againeTloss* 
— An embezzlement also occurred in 
Hidgelee to 'the extent of Re. 562, but 
Government await tbe issue of Muit iu- 
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slitutod by the collector before deter- 
mining (he extent of his liability.— In 
Purneab a defalcation of Rs. 2.0 12 oc- 
curred, of which sum Ri. 1,353 were 
subsequently recovered from the vendor 
and his surety* In this case the loss ap- 
peared principally to have arisen in con- 
sequence of (he neglect of Mr. Lowis, the 
late collector, to satisfy himself that the 
property lodged as security wasjeally of 
the value stated. As this was the only 
charge of remissuess.and us it was difficult 
to adjust the liabiJitybelween the late and 
the succeeding collector, Mr. Hawkins, 
Government permitted the balance to be 
written off to protit and loss. The Coart 
are not quite satisfied, however, that this 
balance ought not to have been recovered 
from Mr. Hawkins, who, by giving his 
receipt to Mr. Lowis, for the amount of 
stamped paper reported to be in Store, 
without examination, relieved that gen- 
tleman from liability, hut as Mr. Haw- 
kins, by an improved system of accounts 
which he introduced, became the means 
of discovering the fraud, and did every 
thing in hia power to recover the missing 
papers, the Court have not disturbed the 
Government's decision.— The Court ap- 
prove of a retrenchment of lit. 514 from 
the allowances of Mr. G. T. Taylor, col- 
lector of Tipperuh, on account of an em- 
bezzlement in bis district. They express 
their dissatisfaction at the neglect of the 
collector in this instance, and at the in- 
sufficient grounds by which he attempted 
to justify it. —An embezzlement of 
stamps to the extent Rs. 2,06,198 was 
discovered aU Patna, which appeared 
to have been committed entirely by the 
darogah, who has since Absconded, The 
Court remark, " the neglect of Mr. Jen- < 
nings, the collector, to observe the rules 
establisbedfor the management of stamps 
and to observe the ordinary precautions 
against fraud, left no alternative hut to 
hold him responsible for the deficiencies, 
leaving him to take such steps as he may 
deem proper to recover the amount from 
the darogah and his sureties.,’— In Mee- 
rut a defalcation of Rs, 4,824 was disco- 
vared on the decease of a vender of 
stamps in the civil court. It appeared 
that his accounts bad never been sub- 
jected to any examinations since the 
year 1817* and that; no' attention had. 

» collector to the 

■ s guidance. Un- 
uces Government 
ya should be held 
nee remaining due 
efauller’s -property 
roved of toe above 
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venience which would mult from an 
unqualified adherence loathe principles 
of responsibility laid down in clause 2, 
section 8, regulation 10, «o f 1829, they 
distinctly limit the liability of the col- 
lectors to cases in which the loss has 
arisen from causes not beyond bis con- 
trol. To all cases however. Government 
are to look to the collector, in the first 
instance, to make good the deficiency, 
who must show, to their satisfaction, that 
the loss has lift, been occasioned by le- 
missueasor neglect on bis part. — A cir- 
cular from this Board, under date the 3d 
instant, to the above effect, is ubout to 
issue to all commissioners. 

The Board have submitted to Govcru- 
. ment three propositions, for the improve- 
ment of the system under which Deputy 
Collectors, under Regulation IX of 1833, 
are at present appointed and employed. 
—First, that the Sudder Board be em- 
powered, at their discretion, to transfer 
deputy collectors from one district to 
anjther,. within the same division.— Se- 
condly, that a discretionary power of 
nomination to the office of dep. collector 
be vested in the Sudder Board, as well 
as in the Commissioners of Revenue.— 
Thirdly, that a competent acquirement 
of the English language be made iu 
future an indispensable condition of ap- 
pointment to a deputy coliectorship.— 
The Governor of Bengal entirely concurs 
with the Board, in regard to the first and 
second of these propositions, and has 
authorised them to act accordingly.— 
But with regard to the third proposition, 
hia Lordship is not prepared to lay down 
as a strict^rule which would, in effect ex- 
clude a great number of highly efficient 
individuals from a much coveted branch 
of the public service. At the same time 
his Lordship is alive to the superior ad- 
vantages that would result— in the great 
economy of time and labour on the part 
of the superintending officers more espe- 
cially— from the employment of deputy 
Collectors able to draw up thejr reports, 
and scttlegnent statements, and the like 
in English. Wj£b it view, therefore, to. 
the encouragement of the study of that - 
language, and to the general benefit of 
the revenue department, the Board are 
authorized to aoaounce publicly, that 
when candidates for deputy collector- 
ships are on a par in regard to other qua- 
lifications, a preference will be given to 
the person who is most competent to 
transact business in English. A circular 
to the above effect is now being litho- 
graphed and will be dispatched to ail 
Commissioners, with instructions as to, 
publicity in two days. 
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Re&implicn Caset. — The circum- 
stances of ll\ following case are in- 
teresting, botll as establishing the rule 
to be observed in similar cases, and as 
shewing that ik justice of Government 
in occasionally tempered with mercy* The 
estates of Raja Ekbal All Khan, a disaf- 
fected zemindar, having been sequestered 
by Warren Hastings for acts of rebellion, 
twopergunnnhs, Kajgcerand Ameerthoo, 
were given on a mocurrerri istemrari 
lease to Mahomed Ehcyah Khan, on a 
jumma of 22,000 rupees. The lands 
were held by that individual to the date 
of his decease. By that event the lease, 
of course, became void, and the heir was 
left without any right to hold the lands. 
It was doubted, however, by the subordi* 
nate authorities, whether' it was not re- 
quired by regulation II. of 1819, that a 
regular suit should be instituted before 
the lands could be gesumed by Govern- 
ment. The heir of the lessee contended, 
on the other hand, that the lands were 
not returnable, the termB of (Jhe lease, 
mocurrerri i'tcmrari , as well as certain 
public documents which he cited, having 
conferred a proprietary right on the 
lessee and bis heirs. In regard to the 
term istemrari , the Board, guided by 
the decision of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut in a similar case, held that it 
conveyed no right of inheritance. And 
a reference to the documents which had 
been cited proved the argument which 
hud been based on them to be entirely 
groundless. The Board were also of 
opinion that the lands in question were 
liable to resumption without the inter- 
vention of a suit under regulation 11 of 
1819. Although Fida Khnn, the heir of 
the deceased lessee, bad scrflpled to 
make false statements to gain his point, 
yet, taking it into consideration that he 
had manifested no disposition to set him- 
self against the Government, and advert- 
ing to the long possession which Maho- 
med Eheyah Khan had had of the lands, 
and to the pension which bis heirs would 
be entitled to on the resumption taking 
place, the Board suggested to Govern- 
ment the propriety of allowng Fida Khan 
to engage for the lands iu perpetuity on 
the most liberal' terms authorised by 
Lord W. Bentinck s minute of the 26th 
Sept. 1832. The sentiments of the 
Governor entirely accorded with those of 
the Board. But his Lordship felt himself 
precluded, by the orders of the Court of 
Directors, interdicting perpetual settle- 
ments of lands which are the property of 
the state, from an entire compliance 
with the Board's recommendation. A 
settlement is therefore to be made for a 


long period, the Governor promising to 
solicit the consent of the home authori- 
ties to its beiog declared perpetual, pro- 
vided it appear that the pergunnabsare 
in such a state of cultivation as to justify 
the measure* 

Chittagong Disturbances — We havo 
been assured, upon unquestionable autho- 
rity, that Mr. Harvey had nothlog'ftirther 
to do in the proceedings that led to the 
disturbance, than firing (he defence 
against the, appeal in the Special Com- 
missioner's Court, and selling the lands 
given as security, which latter act lie 
performed under the orders of the Com- 
missioner and the Sudder Board. The 
Island of Kootoobdiah was declared an 
escheat by the Sudder Dewanny lung an- 
tecedent to Mr. Walter's proceedings, 
under the Regulation II, and the posses- 
sion of the esnangoes, we are told, waa 
foundA on pure official usurpation, and 
they occupied the greatest part of the 
islands under an alleged takheraj sunnud 
which was declared invalid by the Sud- 
der Dewanny. Mr. Plowdon settled the 
island, whose proceedings were con- 
firmed by the Commissioner, under 
whose orders, and those of the Sudder 
Board, the sales and purchases on account 
of Government took place, Mr. Harvey 
acting, in these proceedings, only as an 
executive officer. — In regard to those 
who had been taken up on the occasion, 
we are informed from the same source 
that those whd did not openly oppose the 
police themselves have been set at 
liberty on furnishing security not to do 
so again; and those who assaulted the 
Deputy Collector and Mr. Morton, or 
aided in the offences, have been punished 
for assaults on the’plaints of the natives ; 
while those who opposed Mr. Harvey in 
person, are to be committed for trial 
before the Session J udge. The result of 
the enquiry into the conduct of the 
native officers of all grades will be sub* 
mitted to Government on the question of 
the disposal of those who may have tried 
to decefve the people bv false reports 
regsrding tbe opinions of Me. Moore. — 
From these facts it is satisfactory to ob- 
serve, in the first place, that tbe wont 
featuresof the canangoe case assume a 
less unfavorable aspect; and, secondly, 
that the parties, alleged to have been 
injured, will not sit in judgment upon 
those from whom thyy received injury ; 
but others, uninterested in the aflair, 
particularly Mr. Moore, the Session 
Judge, who has always been a favorite 
with the people, and in the integrity of 
• whose decisions they place implicit con- 
fidence. Under existing circumstances, 
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this, webelieve, is all that can be done 
to convince the people that no unfair 
tdvontage will be taken by men iq 
power. But, whether state functionarief 
ore qualified to ait in judgment, without 
the aid of jury orpuachait, on the claims 
of the State against individuals, is a 
general question on which much may 
he said ; but into which we do not 
at present .wish to enter. — Reformer, 
Feh. 12. 

« The Military Bank Annual Meeting was 
held on 2<ith Jan. The statement exhibit- 
ed shewed realizations, (luring the past 
year, amounting to Sa. Hs. 30.424, and 
payments to depositors Sa. Hs. 46,251, 
and office charges Sa. Ha, 1875, the 
balance in hand, which, on (he 1st Jan, 
1836, amounted to . • Sa. Ha 47,651 

Being now 29,949 

From which, deducting di- c 
videuds unapplied for . 27,087 

There remain S ip. Hs. 2,862 

applicable to a further dividend. — The 
Hank, it appears, has now returned to 
the depositors 59J per cent, of their 
principal. Two claims are in process of 
compromise, which it is confidently ex- 
pected, will enable the Directors to de- 
clare a further dividend of fi ve per cent., 
next month, without taking into account 
the mortgaged property advertised for 
sule on the 31st Jan., the present estima- 
ted value of which is about 1,10.00Q 
Rupees, which would give the depositors 
about twenty per cent more. 

The Horticultural Qinrer — Up- 
wards of eighty persons assembled to 
partake of the dinner at the Town Hall 
for subserving members of the agri-hor- 
ticultural society. A few guests were 
Included, the most distinguished of then! 
being M. Bedier, the administrator of 
Chandernagore, and Colonel Rehling, 
the Governor of Serampore. — After the 
usual compliment to royalty the Presi- 
dent (Sir Edward Ryan) gave the second 
toast—'* Prosperity to the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India,"— 
which lie prefaced with a sketch of the 
progress of the Society from its founda- 
tion l»y Dr. Carey. Up to 1829 ite at- 
tention had been limited to the extension 
and improvement of market vegetables 
and fruits ; but. jut ha4 since embraced 
more importai^^jptyects of agriculture, 
especially coUonfi?d {Jie sugar cane, and 
‘results of nfiufch importance were confi- 
dently anticipated. The president then 
described the exertions making at Si ngn- 
ragt, ou Jfp-Tenasaerini Coast, and in the^ 
tWe*lea$&rv \ i qces to introduce various 
^'fill's ig £ $ppci es of cotton, with details of 


the costs of cultivating the Pernatri- 
bucco species at Mo wine in, which 
shewed a very large profff, if a produce 
could be depended upoit. equal to that 
obtaiued in America, /namely, four 
ounces of cotton fronueach plant. — 
After much disappointment in obtaining 
cuttings of the Otaheite Cane from 
various quarters, a nursery had been 
established in the garden, which in a 
short time would be able to afford an ex- 
tensive supply for distribution to appli- 
cants. 

From the report of the proceedings at 
the Agra Bank meeting, it appears that 
the state of that concern is highly pros- 
perous, and confidence is expressed that 
none of the debts on the books are of a 
doubtful character. To have kept clear 
of losses (400 rupees excepted) thus far 
is most creditable to the management 
and well entitles th£ late Secretary, Mr. 
Beckett, to the pecuniary compliment 
(2,500 rupees) he has received. 

Bust of Dr . Brandct /. — We are glad 
to observe that it is intended to erect in 
the Medical College a marble bust in 
memory of the Lite Principal Bramley, 
whose exertions in the cause of native 
education fully entitle him to this distinc- 
tion. Mr. Evans' admirable cast of the 
deceased’s couutennnce,will afTord ample 
materials of the sculptor to work from, 
and the late Principal's commanding ap? 
pearance will form an excellent subject 
lor the artist’s labour. The expense is 
to he defrayed by private subscription 
amongst Mr. Bramley *s friends, and we 
understand that Dr. Goodeve has taken 
charge of the arrangements connected 
with it. ( We are told that the Governor 
General has given five hundred rupees 
towards the testimonial, with a promise 
of eocreasing his donation if necessary ; 
but w8 have no doubt that the subscrip- 
tion list willsoon fill op. 

A letter from Jyepoor of the 16tli 
Jan., mentions that the state criminals, 
Jotha Ram and Futih Lai, were to be 
marched off the next morning for Chu- 
nar, escorted by three companies of the 
52 ' regt N. and a party of suwars of 
the 3d Local Horse. 

At the Annqal Meeting of subscribers 
to the Bengal Military Fund, the only 
matter worthy of notice is the extent to 
which ‘the fund has increased since the 
previous balance, the amount being on 
the 31st December last Co's Rs.8 1,45, 780 
against Co's Rs, 29,71,766 on the 3Lst 
December 1835. The receipts^ during 
the pn9t year amounted to Co’s Rs. 
6,89.819 and the disbursements to Co.'s 
Rs. 5,15,805. 
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civil app< .vwra.vr*.— Jao.’SI, Mr 
K Rental l to joint Magis and dep. 
t'ollectorof ra, vice Mr F. Cardew; 
Lut he will con ue to officiate as M agis. 
and Collector ol 'inagepore till relieved 
— MrT. Sandys \ officiate, until further 
orders, as Magia. and Collector of Di- 
nagepore ; hut he will finish his Settle* 
meat work of the season before leaving 
Shahabad — Mr G. Adams to be joint 
Magis and dep. Collector of Midnapore — 
The district of Patna has this day been 
attached to the jurisdiction of Mr. A. 
Reid, Special dep. Collector in Behar, for 
the inveatigation of Titles to hold Land 
free from the payment of Revenue— Mr 
J. H. Crawford to be Special dep. Collec- 
tor for the ditto ditto, in the districts of 
Midnapore and Hidgellee— Mr G. T. 
Shokespear, Commissioner in the Sun- 
derbuns, has keen invested with the 
powers of a dep. Collector in Jessore, 
while conducting enquiries in regard to 
the Putteet Ahady Taiooks of that Zillah 
— Mr F. A. Lush mg ton to be en Asst 
under the Commissioner of Revenue and 
Circuit of the 13th or Bauleah division — 
Asst Surg J. McCleland to take charge of 
the medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Howrah, during the absence of Mr Asst 
Surg. W. A. Green — The Governor of 
Bengal has been pleased to assign the por- 
tion of the dep.Collectorship of Furreed- 
pore*, lying to the South and West of the 
River Puddn, to the jurisdiction of the 
speciul dep. Coll, of Jessore and Backer- 
gunge, and that lying to the North and 
East of that River to the jurisdiction of 
the Special dep. Collector of Dacca and 
Mymunsing — Feb. l,Tlie Right Hon. the 
Govr. Genl of Indiain Council is pleased to 
appoint the following additional Lecturers 
and Establishment to the Medical College 
consequent on the demise of the late 
Principal Asst Surg M. J. Brantley f Mr 
AsBt Surg C. C. Egerton to be Professor 
of Surgery and Clinical Surgery — N* 
Wallich, Esq, M D, Supert of the Botanic 
Garden, to be Profeasor of Botany — Mr 
Asst Surg T, f Chapman, M D, to ba 
Lecturer on Clinical Medicine, Mr AflBt 
Surg M'Cosh to officiate for Mr Chatman 
during his absence from the Presidency 
— Mr R. O'Sbaugbnessy to he Demonstra- 
tor to the Dissecting Room in the Medical 
College and to give assistance to the 
Chemical Lecturer — Mr David Hare to 
be Secy to the Institution — Mr Asst Surg 
7. Furnell to perform the Medical dutiei 
of the Civil Station of Beerbhoom — Ml 
Asst Surg K. M. Scott confirmed in the 
appointment of Civil Asst Surgeoncy 
of Gowahatteein Assam— 14, Mr David 
East India and CoC Mag., Vot. xir, 


Pringle to officiate until further ordere as 
Civil and Session Judge of Tippereh, 
continuing in charge of his present office, 
until relieved by Mr Irwin— Mr E. V . 
Irwin to officiate until further orders aa 
Magis and Collector of Mytnunsing in the 
room of Mr Pringle— Mr H. C.- Metcalfe 
to officiate until further ordere as Magis* 
and dep. Collector of Rungpore— Mr R. 
R. Sturt to officiate until further ordere 
as joint Magis. and dep. Collector of 
SylbeU 

GBV8HAL ORDBM. 

Political Department, 9th Jan. 1897* 
— Resolution .— It being deemed desire- 
able that all- possible publicity should be 
given to the facta which may transpire in 
the course of thu operations now in pro- 
gress for the suppression of the offence of 
Thuggee, in order that the public at 
large may he apprized of the extent to 
which that atrocious crime has been car- 
ried by the Thug fraternity, and that the 
native portion gf the community especi- 
ally, may be put upon their guard against 
those insidious murderers, the Right Hon 
the Governor-General in Council has 
been pleofed to resolve, that the sub- 
joined Extract from a letter from the 
officiating Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in the Saugor and Nerbudda territo- 
ries, dated the 7th ultimo, shall be pub- 
lished for general information: — 4 ' I 
have the honor to forward abstracts of the 
Jubulpore and Hyderabad Sessions of 
the Thug trials for 1836, held by me 
during the past months of August. Sep- 
tember, and October. — In the Jubulpore 
Sessions, 53 trials were held, and it ie 
supposed that 4,288 persons were con- 
cerned in perpetrating the murders : (lie 
actual number of prisoners is 202, of 
wilom 43 are Moosulmans, and 159 Hin- 
doos; but aa many of the. prisoners are 
concerned in several of the different 
trials, the number of persons arraigned 
according to the. cates, is 557 . The 
number of people murdered ie 892, of 
which the wemains of 265 persons have 
heeu exhumated, and inquests held over 
them; leaving 127 bodies unaccounted 
for. The amount of the property roldied 
is 1,72,720 rupees, the amount recovered 
is, os usual, scarcely worth mentioning. 

— In the Hyderabad Sessions, 17 trials 
were held, the number of people mur- 
dered ie 82. of which 52 bodies have been 
exhumated, and inqqests held over them. 
489 penone are supposed to have been 
concerned in these inardeia; the num- 
ber of prisoners is 39, of whom 37 arw 
Mfosulraans, and 2 Hindoos, but as 
many are concerned in more then one « 
No: 81, August. O 
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according to the trials 64 is tire 
actual number tried. The supposed 
amount of property robbed in these 
cases is 8,935 rupees. — Warrants have 
been issued as follows— in the J ubulpore 


Death .... a ... . 30 

transportation for life . . . . 148 

Imprisonment for life . . . . 12 

Acquitted ' . 4 

Voder sentence of deAth, but ad- 
mitted as an approver .... K 
Committed, but not present from 
sickness, and therefore not tried 3 

Postponed for further enquiry • . 1 

Died after commitment .... 2 

Hade on appiover ...... t 

*202 

In the Hyderabad trials, os follows 

Death 7 

Transportation for life .... 23 

Imprisonment for life y . . . 6 

Acquitted 2 

Under sentence of death, but ad- 
mitted as an approver ... 1 

~39 

Legislative Department, Jan. 16th, 
1837. — The following draft of a pro- 
posed Act was read in Council for the 
first time on the 16th Jan.. 1837:— Act 

No. of 1837. — 1. it is hereby 

enacted, that it shall be lawful for each 
of the Courts of Sudder Dewonny Adaw- 
lut, within the territories subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
to direct by an order authenticated by 
the official signature of the Register of 
auch Court of Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut, that the cognizance of any original 
auit nr of any appeal which may 4>e 
brought before any zillah or city court 
anbordinate to such court of Sudder 
Dewannny Adawlut, shall be transferred 
to any other zillah or city court subordi- 
nate to the same court of Sudder De- 
franny Adawlut.— II. Provided always, 
that whenever either of the said courts of 
Suddes Dewanny Adawlut shall, in the 
exercise of the power given by the pre- 
ceding clause direct the transfer of the 
cognizance of any suit, such court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut shall .cause 
tha reasons fojr such transfer to be re- 
corded on. Mi proceedings — Ordered, 
that the aaifieijttft be re-considered at 
the tiyk, meeting f of the Legislative 
Council, of India after the 6th day of 
March ;sri*K 

trWUUam, Financial Department, 
^January, 1837. — Notice is herefty 
/that under the conditions of the 


advertisement of this Department, dated 
5th October 1836, and mu conformity 
with further orders recently received 
from the Hon. Court of Directors, ad- 
justments of interest wiLf be made upon 
all stock cert ideates c / the Book Debt 
Loan, bearing date 3l4t Dec. 1834, by 
allowing interest nt the rate of six per 
cent, on the amount of the cancelled 
promissory note of the remiltablo loan, 
represented by such stock to the date of 
its advertised discharge, and from that 
date at five per cent on the augmented 
principle of ;he transferred stock. — 'lhe 
difference of interest that may be claim- 
able under this notice will, in case the 
stock has been held consecutively by 
the same party or parties, be paid to the 
holder of the certificate on application 
and production thereof in the office of the 
Accountant-General of the Presidency, 
in which the stock 1 may be registered for 
payment of interest, but in case of trans- 
fer intermediate between the 31st of 
December 1834, and that of application 
for adjustment of interest under thi* 
notice, the circumstances of each case 
and all particulars of the transfers must 
be submitted to the Governor Generul of 
India in Council, in order that his Lord- 
ship in Council may decide to whom the 
difference of interest thus granted is 
payable. Whenever interest shall have 
been adjusted on any stock certificates 
the same shall be delivered up to be ex- 
changed for other certificates of the date 
of advertised discharge of the original six 
per cent, stock thereof, viz., 10th Aug., 
1834, or 15lh Jan., 1836, respectively, 
according to the number of the promis- 
sory potes as the case may he : and the 
holders of the resigned certificates shall 
further receive broken interest to the 
new date of half-yearly payment to 
which the stock will thus be changed— 
the payment in both cases to be re- 
ceipted on the back of the exchanged 
certificate, in the usual manner. — 'lhe 
holders of promissory noteB of the Go- 
vernment Transfer Loan, bearing date 
31st December 1834, sb&ll be entitled, 
'•util furthev orders, to transfer the same 
to the Book Debt Registers of date 10th 
August 1834, or 15th January 1836, ac- 
ceding to the . date of discharge of the 
original six per cent, stock of such notes 
respectively, and to receive on the oc- 
casion of every snch transfer the differ- 
ence of interest and the broken interest 
that may Le payable on a similar adjust- 
ment, and renewal to be made thereon 
with that above prescribed for stock cer- 
tificates of the same date. — The Account- 
ant-Generals of Calcutta, Madras, and 
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Bombay, wiltipake tho adjust meats of 
interest and tmuafers above authorized 
in respect to tie notes aud certificates 
registered for keyment of interest at 
those Preside ncVs respectively, without 
demanding any |pe for the same, and it 
will be necessary that the fact of adjust* 
ment having been made be rioted on the 
new certificates to be granted. The 
holders of notes and certificates trans- 
ferred to the Loudon Registers, will, on 
application to the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, learn the determination of the 
Hon. Court os to the manner in which 
these adjustments and transfers will be 
made in respect to their stock. 

Ecclesiastical Department, 25th Jan., 
1837. — The Right Ilon^ the Governor- 
General of India in Council directs, that 
the following paragraphs from Letter 
No. 2 of 1836, from the* Hon. the Court 
of Directors, in lh£ Ecclesiastical De- 
partment, dated 31st August, be pub- 
lished for general information: — Letter 
from Bengal, dated 27th May, *1835. — 
'• Paras. 4 and 5. — Adverting to an ar- 
rangement mode by the Bishop for a 
paitial extension of religious rites to the 
inhabitants of Landour and Mussouree; 
and to his Lordship's desire that a plan 
could he devised for increasing the num- 
ber of Chaplains so as to extend the be- 
nefit of religious offices to the smaller 
stations which are now destitute of them 
— alio, suggesting a plan for effecting 
such an arrangement without increase of 
expence." — 1. We have bestowed on 
these paragraphs and upon the enclo- 
sures to which they refer that full con- 
sideration which the importance of the 
subject deserves.— 2. You are qj ready 
aware that we have determined not to 
create any fresh burthen upon the fi- 
nances of India by increasing the num- 
ber of Chaplains upon the existing Scale 
of remuneration. At the same time, we 
are fully sensible of the evils resulting 
from European residents in India being 
deprived for lengthened periods of the 
benefits of religious instruction and con? 
eolation, and our desire has bepn to pro* 
vide a remedy for those evil* without any 
serious addition of expense.— 3.— The 
plan which you have suggested in con- 
formity with the desire expressed by the 
Lord Bishop is intended to effect this 
object, but we are convinced that the 
amount of income which it would afford 
to the Assistant Chaplains would be too 
small to enable them to sustain with 
propriety and comfort their station in 
society. We have, therefore, deemed it 
expedient to adopt one, differing in 
PQie points of detail, which, by assign- 


ing to the junior class of Chaplains such 
salaries as are sufficient to support them 
in respectability, will remove all ground 
for discontent, and all pretence for ad- 
ditional allowances.— 4. As the chaugea 
which we purpose, must be carried inty 
effect with due regard to financial con? 
Biderations, it will demand some time to 
complete them. Their object is to inr 
crease the efficiency of the church esta- 
blishment by enlarging the number of 
Chaplains, within the Presidency of 
Bengal, from 37 to 49, The salaries 
are to be apportioned as follows:— tho 
two Chaplains at the Presidency will 
receive the same amount as at present; 
17 will receive Company's rupees 800 
per mensem c and the remaining 30, 
Company's rupees 500 per mensem.— 
These salaries are to constitute theif 
entire emoluments from the Company; 
and we shall, on no account, sanction the 
payment of extra allowances, whatever 
may be the (grounds upon which they 
may be claimed. — 5. The Chaplains re- 
ceiving the lower amount of 500 Rupees 
per mensem, will be termed Assistant 
Chaplains and, in future, all appoint- 
ments will be made to this class. The 
Assifitant Chaplains will succeed to the 
higher rank and the higher rate of salary 
according to seniority as vacancies occul 
in the superior class after it shall hgva 
been reduced by casualties to the pre- 
scribed number of 17.-6. As vacancies, 
arise they will be supplied in the follow- 
ing manner: — on the occurrence of tho 
first vacancy, two Assistant Chaplains 
will be appointed. On the second; only 
one; and on all succeeding vacancies 
the same principle jrill be acted upon; 
viz., that of an alternate appointment of 
tWo and one until the establishment at? 
tains the full extent of 49 to which wo 
have restricted it, alter which each va? 
cancy will give rise only to a single 
appointment.-^f. The 49 Chaplains on 
your establishments will be exclusive of 
those offigiating at Singapore* Those 
Chaplains will continue to be appointed 
as directed in our dispatch in the Publio 
Department, dated the 23d February 
1831, para. 21, but they will not be con- 
sidered as forming part of tbe number 
especially appropriated to the duties of 
your Presidency.— 8. These changes 
will still subject us to some further ex-‘ 
pease m the sums allowed for passage 
and outfit. AUhou$h ( it is with reluct- 
ance that we consent to any extension of 
these charges, our anxiety to provide fo/ 
tbe spiritual wants of tbe residents at the 
sfnaller stations is so great, as to render # 
us willing to incur this addition for the 
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nka of procuring so important a benefit. 
Wo cannot, however, consent to become 
liable to any further burden, and it haa, 
therefore, been necessary to modify the 
furlough and retiring allowances so as to 
meet the intended changes. Those al- 
lowances will, in future, be on the 
following scale 

Furlough Allowances, 

After 7 years resi- 

sidence. . . . £191 12 6 per ann. 

[full pay of Captain.] 

If compelled by 
sickness to re- 
turn to Europe 
before complet- 
ing 7 years re- 
sidence . . . £127 15 0 

[half-pay of Captain.] 
Retiring Allowances. 

After 18 yearaser- © 

vice (including 
three years fur- 
lough.) . . . £292 0 0 per ann. 

[full^pay of Major.] 

After 10 years ac- 
tual service (if 
compelled by ill 
health to quit 
the service) . .£173 7 6 

[half-pay of Major.]. 

After 7 years ac- 
tual service (do. 
do. do.) . . , £127 15 0 

[half-pay of Captain ] 
The present Chaplains will be entitled to 
the existing scale of allowances as well 
for services as on furlough and retire- 
ment s these regulations being wholly 
prospective, and only affecting appoint- 
ments made after tip data of this des- 
patch. — 9. The location of the Chap- 
lains under the new arrangements will life 
best regulated by reference to the opi- 
nion of the Lord Bishop.-— 10. It baa. 
been determined, by arrangements of a* 
similar nature, to add six Chaplains to . 
the Ecclesiastical Establishment of Ma- 
dras, and two to that of Bombay, 

Fort William, Legislative Department, 
January 30.— Resolution— It has been 
brought to the notice of theQovrv Qenl 
au Council that, Landed Property of great 
value within the juried! ctiouof the King's 
Courts, is now held by Parefees, to whom . 
it haa descended in conformity with Par- 
see usages,. but not inconformjty with tip 

* English r Law of Inheritance,— 2. The 
na^mti mage* of. the Pjpeees are not 
^dm.the Hindoo *nd Mabcmedan rules 
of inherit we, m&rrisge, and succession, 
Woghiaed by law;. Nevertheless it ap- 
pcep tbms Juwdship in Council that Par ^ 

* inti Who possession of land whkh 


they have inherited accruing t> their 
national usages and with tjfe acquiescence 
of all interested parties, feught not to bo 
disturbed in that possession. This ap- 
pears to his Lordship in Council to be ono 
of those cases in which vie strict enforce- 
ment of the law would defeat the end for 
which laws are made, would render pro- 
perty insecure, and would shake the con- 
fidence of the people in the institutions 
under which they live —3. His Lordship 
in Council is disposed to enact that real 
property within the jurisdiction of the 
King's Courts shall, as regards its trans- 
mission by the will of a Parsee testator, 
or on the death of a Parsec intestate, be 
token to be and to have always been of 
the nature of chattels real. — 4. This 
enactment will be restricted by two pro- 
visos. One of those provisos secures in 
their possessions all who hold such pro- 
perty by what has hftherto been a strictly 
legal title. The other is intended to give 
legal validity to those family arrange- 
ments which Paraeea have heretofore 
made according to their national cus- 
toms, in cases in which no objection has 
been made to those arrangements. — 
5. In order that time may be given to 
Parsees, who reside at a distance from. 
Calcutta to express their wishes, his Lord- 
ship in Council has determined to leave 
a longer interval than ordinary, between 
the first publication and the fiiialre-con- 
eideration of the Act which has been pre- 
pared on this subject The following 
draft of that Act is herewith published for 
general information : — Act No. — of 
1837. — I. It is hereby enacted, that from 
the day of all immoveable pro- 

perty situate within the jurisdiction of 
any of the Courts established by his 
Majesty’s chatter shall, as far as regards, 
the transmission of such property on the 
dsathand intestacy of any Parsee having 
aheneficial interest in the same, or by the 
laat will of any such Paisee,he taken to be 
and to have been of the nature of chattels 
real aud net of freehold. — 11. Provided 
always* that in any suit at law or in 
equity which shall be brought for the re- 
covery of tuvb immoveable property as 
is &foregaid> no advantage shall be taken 
of any delsct of title arising out of the- 
transmission of such property upon the 
death and inteetacy of any Parsee having 
a beneficial interest in the same, or by . 
the last will of any such Parsee if such 
transmission took place before the said 
— day of — , and if such transmis- 
sion were either according, to the rules 
which regulate the transmission of free- 
hold property, or else took place with the 
acquiescence of all persons to whom any 
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interest in Amt property would, accord- 
ing to the mils which regulate the trans- 
mission of c&ttels real, hare accrued 
upon the dealiof such Parsee.— Ordered, 
that the said Iraft be re-considered of 
the first me&ing of the legislative 
Council of Ioiua after the Oth day of 
May next. 

Feb. 6. 1837. — The following Act, 
passed by the Hon. the Governor Genl of 
India in Council, on the 6th Feb. 1837, 
is hereby promulgated for general infor- 
mation : Act No. I. of 1837.— It is here- 
by enacted, that from the 1st of March 
next, it shall he lawful for any one 
Justice of the Peace for the town of Cal- 
cutta, to issue a warrantor distress for the 
recovery of arrears of assessment occur- 
ring under the Act of Parliament 33 Geo. 
111. Cap. 52, and every such warrant 
shall have the same force as if it were 
under the hands aftd seals of two such 
Justices. 

Fort William, Judicial aud Revenue 
Department, Jan. 31, 1637.— IThe Right 
lion, the Governor of Bengal has been 
pleased, under the provisions of Act VII. 
of 1835, to transfer from the Commis- 
sioners of Circuit for the 12tb, 14th, 15th, 
18th, and 19th divisions, to the Session 
Judges of the undermentioned districts, 
the whole of the duties connected with 
criminal justice, appertaining to those 
Zilluhb, viz. t hhaugulpore, including 
Mongyr.Purnea, Tirhoot, 12th division — 
fiurdwuo, including Bancoora, 14th dir. 
— Dacca, including Furreedpore, My- 
munsing, Sylhet, loth div, — 24 Pergun- 
nahs, including Baraset, 18th div. — 
Midnapore, including Hidgellee, 19th 
division. 

military appointments? promo- 
tions, changes, A*c. from 1st Ffb„ 
to 20th Fib. 1837.— Captain J« R.Ouse- 
ley to le Major, Lieut R. Drought to he 
Captain, and Ensign J. C. Phillips to be 
Lt. ; from 2d Dec. 1836, in succ. to Maj. 
C. Fitzgerald retired— Cap! C. J. Lewes, 
dep. Asst cf the lstelass to ho Asst Com. 
Cieneral of 2d class, vice Major G. Huish 
who vacates Iris appointment in the De- 
partment on prom, to thatoank— Captoin 
H. Doveton dep. Asst of 2d class to bo 
dep. Asst Commissary Genl. of 1st class, 
vice Captain C. J. Lewea— Captain C. 
Haldane sub-Asat, to be deputy Asst 
Comm. General of 2d class, vice Captain 
H. Doveton — SurgNeil Maxwell, M D.. 
is permitted to retire from the service of 
the E. I. Co., on the pension of his 
rank, from 1st inst.— Asst Surgeon J. 
F. Stewart, M D, to be Surgeon, from 
1st Feb. 1637, vice Surgeon N. Max- 
well retired— Regt of Art., Major J, 


Tennant to be Lt-col Capt. J. J. Farring- 
ton to be Major, 1st Lieut and Brevet 
Captain E, C. T. B. Hughes to he Captain 
and 2d Lieut E. G. Austin to le 1st 
Lieutenant) from 27th January, 1837, 
in succession to Lieut-colonel J. Rodbcr 
retired— Super 2d Lieut D'O. R. Bristow 
is brought on the effectireatrsngth of the 
regt— 74th regt 1, Captain H. Macken- 
zie to be Major, Lieut M» finish to be 
Captain, add Ensign G. Parker to be 
Lieutenant) from 30th Jau. 1837, in 
succession to Maior A. Farquharson 
transferred to the Invalid Estab.— Capt. 
T. Timbrell of the regt of Art., to ha 
Agent for the manufacture of gunpowder 
at Ishapore, vice Lieut-colonel J. Ten- 
nant who vacates his appointment on 
promotion to that rank: Lieut-colonel 
Tennant will continue to officiate in bis 
preseqj situation until relieved— Surg D. 
Renton to he a Super Surgeon on tlio 
Estub., from 25th Dec. last, vice Super 
Surgeon YV. A. Venour who has retired 
from the serVice — Asst Surgeon H. Mac- 
lean, attached to the Mhairwarrah Local 
bait, was appointed in the Political De- 
purtment, under date the 23d ult., to the 
rneil. chfcrge of the Residency at Indore, 
vice Asst Surgeon J. M. Brander, M D.. 
resigned— Thu services of Asst Surgeon 

F. Fu rneil are placed at the disposal of 
the Right Hon. the Gov. of Bengal, for 
the medical duties of the civil station of 
Beerbhuom — 20th regt N. I., Lieut R. 
Spencer to le Interp. and Quarterm. vice 
Johnson promoted*— Lieut J. W. Bennett 
Eur. regt, to do duty with the Sylhet 
L 1 batt— 51st regt N 1, Lieut C. Griffin 
to be Captain, Ensign J. Bontein to bo 
Lieut, from 7th Feb , vice Wornum re- 
tired— 1st Lieut ft. Goodwyn to be Ex. 

I'Kngr of 8th or Bareilly division of Public 
Works, vice Boileau to Europe— 1st regt 
N I, Captain W. H. Sleeman to be Maj., 
Lieut J. S. Gifford to be Captain, Ena. 

G. A. Fisher to be Liefit ) from let Feb., 
vice Major J. Belt retired— 2d Lieut K. 
J. Brown to be Adjt.to the Sappers and 
Miners in succession to Lieut. G. B. 
Tremenheere resigned.— The Cawnpore 
div order directing Asst Surgeon W. 
Shirreff, on hie arrival at Cawnpore, to 
proceed to Allahabad and do duty with 
65th regt N I is confirmed— 12th regt 
N 1, Captain L, Bruce to be Major, Lieut 
A. Barclay to be Captain, and Ensign R. 
W. C. Doolan to be Lieut; from 2lst 
Jan. 1837; in succession to Major I. 
CaifipMt dtr . — The under-mentioned 
Officer* of Infantry and Cavalry are pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain by Brevet : 

i —:36th regt. N l, Lieut F. C. Milner— 
29th regt N 1, Lieut H. Fitesimuna— 6th 
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vegt N I, Llaut D. C. Keiller — 34th regt 
N I. Lieut H. Moore — 2d regt L C. Lieut 
J, IpgUs— 20lh regt N I, Lieut F. Winter 
— 64th reft N I, Lieut F. Knyvett— Mr. 
*W. E. Rees is admitted to the service, in 
conformity with his appointment by the 
Court of Directors, as a Cadet of Engre. 
on this Estab, and promoted to the rank 
of 2d Lieut. — Brevet Colonel H. T. Ro- 
berts, C B, 5th regt LC, to be a Brigadier 
of the 1st class in the Nizam’s Army, and 
to the command of the Aurungabad div., 
vice Col. W. C. Baddeley, CB.- Lieut 
W. C. Birch 5tb regt N I, to officiate as 
an Asst to the Supert. of the Operations 
for the Suppression of Thuggee, during 
the absence of Cornet Robinson, or until 
further orders — 73d regt N I, Ensign W. 
Cm Erskiue to be Adjr, vice Thomas, per- 
mitted to tesign that situation — The Reg 
Order permitting Lieut D. Ogilvy t& pro- 
ceed in charge of the 3d comp., as an 
Escort with Thugs, to the Presidency, 
aud appointing Lieut 0. J. Montgomery 
to act as Adjt to 15th regt N I, during his 
absence, is confirmed — I he Reg. Order 
appointing Lieut 6. P. Whish to act as 
Adjt to 60th regt N I, is confirmed as a 
temp arrangement— -The Station Order 
appointing Asst Surgeon J. H. Palsgrave 
of 44th, to the medical charge of 68th 
regt N 1, during the employment of Asst 
Sorg M. McN. Rind, at Indore, is con- 
firmed — The div. order appointing Lieut 
D. Wilkie to act as Interp and Quarterm 
to 58lh regt N I, is confirmed — The fol- 
lowing arrangements for the charge of 
remount horses from the Hissar stud, are 
confirmed . — Captain J. L. Tottenham, 
3d L; C., to the charge of the hoises for 
that regiment nnd the 3J brigade H. A. 
-Lieut and BreTet Captain VV. Benson 
4th L C, to the charge of the horses for 
that regiment — Lfeut. T. Quin, 4th L C, 
to the charge of the horses for regiments 
serving at Muttra, Nusseerabad,and Nee- 
much— 2d Lieut H. K. M. Trevor, H. A* 
to the ch. rge of the horses allotted to the 
1st and 2d brigades of H. A. arid the 
cavalry regiments serving at Meerut and 
Cawupore — The following med. arrange- 
ments are confirmed : —Asst Surgeon W. 
Stevenson, senior, of the 1st, to the med. 
charge of 40th regt N I, vice Waugh re- 
ported sick - Aest Surgeon J. C. Brown 
from the General Hospital, to do duty 
with the Art. at Dom^Dum, during the 

R raetice season— Aatt Stprg R. Fullartou, 

I D, of 73d, to proceed and relieve Atot 
Surg S» Lmhtfbot, from the medical 
charge of l«h regt N 1, on its march to- 
wards Banjckpore — The order appoint- 
injtfjeut Jv \Brind to act as Adjt and 
Quarterm fid Brig H A, aud as Adjt 


to the Sirhind division Art., vice 
Alexander promoted, are mfirmed as 
temp arrangements— 2d ut W. Jones 

of Engineers is advanced the situation 
of 1st Asst in the Great Tj igonometrical 
Survey — The orders dii ting Surg D. 
Woodburn to take charge of theSuperin< 
tending Surgeon’s office on the departure 
of Surg R. Brown from Agra, and ap- 
pointing Asst Surg G. Patou, M D, to the 
medical charge of 37th regt N I, are 
confirmed — The order appointing Asst 
Surg R. C. M'Cwiinochie to the medical 
charge of the Sylhet L I batt is con- 
firmed as a temp arrangement — With 
reference to General Order, No. 255, of 
Uth Nov. 1836, the Governor General of 
India in Council is pleased to adjust the 
date of rank as Colonel by Brevet of the 
following Officers: Colonels C. Parker, 
Art.; H. Huthwaite^ 15th N I ; W. 
Conrad Faithfull, C B, 17th N I; T. 
Wilson, C B, 2d N I ; F. V. Raper, 70th 
N I ; G. Sidney, Art. ; G. Pollock, C B, 
ditto; A. Lindsay, C B, ditto; and J, 
Alexander, 65th N I, to take rank ns 
Colonels by Brevet, from 5lh June 1829, 
the date on which Lieut-colonel P. Dela- 
motte, of the Bombay army, was pro- 
moted to the rank of Col regimentally, 
and to stand above that Officer, in the 
general gradation list of Colonels in the 
service of the East India Company lor 
promotion to the rank of Major Gent by 
his Majesty's Brevet— COtli regt N I # 
Lieut C R. Gw at kin to be Adjutant, vice 
Riddell promoted. 

removals asd post i sos . — Ensign 
J. D. W. Hall is posted to 22d regt N I, 
at Nusseerabad — Ensign C. Alexander is 
posted to both regt N 1, at Mhow — Lieut 
• Colonel J. Orchard from Eur. regt to 
31st regt NI — Lieut-colonel A. Roberts 
is posted to left wing of Eur. regt — Lt„- 
colonel J. Caulfield from 9th to 1st regt 
L(? — Lieut-colonel R. E. Chambers to 
9th regt L C— Surgeon T. Stoddart front 
33d to 49th regt N 1 — Surgeon G. Smith 
to 33d regt N I— Asst Surgeon W. M. 
Buchanan to 2lst regt N I — burgeon G. 
Angus from 62<Lto 41st N I, at Barrack - 
pore— Surgeon E. J. Yeatman, M D, 
from 41st to 32d regt N I, at Allygurh — 
Surgeon Jos. Duncan from 47th to 34 
regt N I— Surgeon Jas. Duncan from 
32d to 47th regt N I, at Agra — Asst Surg 
J . Murray, M D, is posted to the 1st brig' 

H A— Ensigns E Hall and E. Locker to 
do duly with 70th regt N I ; and Ensign 
J. Montgomery with 9th regt N I— En- 
sign W. D. Goodyar 47th regt N I, tq 
tdo duty at IheLandour Depot during the 
hot season — Ensign C. Wright to dq 
duty with 70th regt N I, at Barrackporii 
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— Lieut J. utter 55th regt, to do duty 
with the Ai L I, rice Erskine re- 
eigned. 

furlmjq • — Major W; E. Hay 
to the Ca[ -"Lieut J. G. I/iwson 
— Capt J. A’ Crommelin to Cape — 
Captain J. F.l Bradford— Lieut-colonel 
W. Pattle to Cape— Surg K. Macqueen 
to Cape— Lieut D. Wiggens— Lieut J. 
H. W. Mayow— Lieut N. D. Barton— 
Lieut W. Moultrie— Lieut F. C. Milner 
to Cape — Asst SurgF. Thompson— Lieut 
F.W. Cornish— Asst Surg A. Thomson— 
Asst Surg. T. B. Hart— Asst Surg J. M. 
Brander, M D— Lieut J. E. Grounds— 
Lieut-colonel J. Craigie. 

invalided —Major G. H. Johnstone, 
26th regt N I— Major A. Farquharson, 
74th regt N. I. 

RETIRED FROM THE SERVICE.— 
Ensign S. W. Gardner— Major C. Fitz- 
gerald from 2d Jary — Capt R. McMullin 
— Surgeon C. M. Macleod — Lieut. G. 
Greene — Major John Bell, 1st regt, from 
1st Feb, 

GENERAL ORDERS * 

Head-quarters, Camp, Agra, 31st Dec. 
1836. — At a general court-martial, held 
at Neemuch on the 8tli Dec 1836, Lieut 
John Theodore Wilcox, 49th regt N I, 
was arraigned on the following charges ; 
Charges.— 1st. For having falsely stated, 
in his report as relieved regimental 
subaltern officer for the day, dated 5th 
July 1836, that, on the day previous, 
he " visited the guards at sun-set, 
and gave the parole.” — 2d. For having 
falsely stated, in a second report, of the 
same date prepared by my orders, in 
consequence of the informality of the 
first, that he *' visited the guards in the 
evening, and gave the parole, marched off 
the picquets, and posted the Bentries at 
sun- set.” — 3d. For having, on Sunday 
21st Aug. 1836, between the hours of 
seven and ten a.m. publicly exposed him- 
self in the vicinity of the residency house, 
where divine service was being perform- 
ed, in a highly improper and disgraceful 
state, and exhibiting both by his manner 
and dress, that he was under the effects of 
recent intoxication or halutual intemper- 
ance. — The whole of suco conduct being 
disgraceful, scandalous, and unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle* 
raau. (Signed) C.R SKARDON, Lt.- 
colonel. commanding 49th regt N I.— 
Neemuch, 9th Sept. 1636. — Additional 
charge against Lieut. J. T. Wilcox, 49th 
regt N I. — For conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in having on the 
10th Oct. 1836, in presence of, but with* 
out the consent of Peer Bux, sepoy, 6th < 
company 39th regt N I # taken up five 
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rupees, the property of the said Peer Bine, 
and not repaid the same up to' the 31st 
Oct. 1836, notwithstanding repeated pro- 
mises from day to day that he would do 
so. (Signed) C. R. SKARDON. Ltcol. 
commanding 49th regt N. I. Neemuch, 
Nov. 28, 1836.— Finding : The court 
havingmaturely considered the evidence 
before them, are of opinion, that the pri- 
soner Lieut J. T. Wilcox, of the 49tb regt 
N I, is of the first charge guilty — of the 
second charge guilty — of the third charge 
guilty, — And the court are of opinion, 
that the whole of the conduct set forth in 
these three charges ia disgraceful, scan- 
dalous, and unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman. Of the ad- 
ditional charge, the court find the pri- 
soner guilty, with the exception to the 
words 11 but without the consent of,” of 
which they acquit him. — Sentence : The 
court having found the prisoner guilty to 
the extent above specified, do therefore 
sentence h*m, Lieut J. T. Wilcox to 
be discharged the service. — Approved, 
(Signed) H. FaNB, General, Comman- 
der-in-chief, East Indies. — Dec, 29, 1836. 
The prisoner to be paid up and dis- 
charge^ frpra the date of the promulga- 
tion of this fcrd6r at Neemuch. 

Head-quarters, Camp, Khoorjah, Jan. 
21. — At a general court-martial assem- 
bled at Dinapore, on 20th Dec. 1836, 
Lieut John De Fountain, 56th regt N I, 
was arraigned on the following charge : 
Charge.— I charge Lieut John De Foun- 
tain, of 56th regt N I, with scandalous 
conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in the following 
instances i—l st count. In having, on an 
evening, about the end of Dec. 1835, 
or Jan. 1836, familiarly associated with 
Mr. Duhan, a shopkeeper at Dinapore, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Hunter (since deceased) 
and others, and got drunk ia their com- 
pany.— 2d count. In having falsely re- 
peatedly failed to fulfil bis promises to 
the said Mr. Duhan, in regard to the 
payment for two dozens of beer purchased 
in Marehl836,as for readymoney,and not 
p .id for up to 1st Aug.1836. — 3d count, in 
having falsely asserted, in a letter to the 
said Mr Duhau, dated 35th of July 1836, 
and repeated the same falsehood before a 
court of inquiry in Aug. 1836, that the 
said beer had been purchased for and on 
account of another person, Mrs. Wilcox. 
— 4th count. In having falsely stated 
to Enaign Steer, of the 56th regt, in April 
1836, that in fulfilment of an agreement 
to that effect, he had paid to the said Mr. 
Duhan a sum of about two hundred 
rupees, on account of the' said Ensign 
Steer, whereas no part of such money 
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had been paid up to (lie 1st of Oct. 1836. 
—5th count. In having submitted to be 
insultingly expelled from the quarters of 
Lieut. Wlieler, of the 56th regt N 1, 
some time in the month of June 1835, 
without taking any steps to vindicate his 
honor. (Signed) G. It. PEMBERTON, 
Major, commanding 56th regt N I. 
Dinnpore, Nov. 18, 1836 — Finding: The 
court having duly considered the evi- 
dence adduced for the prosecution, to- 
gether with what the prisoner lias urged 
in his defence, is of opinion, that on tho 
• 1st count, the prisoner Lieut. John De 
Fountain. 56th regt N 1, is guilty of 
having associated, but not familiarly, 
with the parties named, and acquits him 
of the rest of that count. — On the second 
count that he is guilty.— On the third 
count that he is not guilty, and of this 
they honorably acquit him.— Qn the 
fourth count that he is not guilty. — On 
the fifth count that he is not guilty, and 
of this they honorably acquit him. With 
regard to the preamble of ‘the charge, ^ 
the court is of opinion, that the conduct 
of the prisoner in bo far as the first and 
second counts have been sustained by 
evidence, was unbecoming the Conduct 
of an officer and a gentleman, but 
not scandalous. — Sentence : Tho court 
Laving found the prisoner guilty of so 
much of the charge os above expressed, 
sentences him, the said Lieut. John De 
Fountain, 56th regt N I, to be severely 
reprimanded in” such manner as his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief may 
deem proper. Approved. (Signed) H. 
FANE, General, Commander-in-chief, 
East Indies. 23d Jan. 1837.— Hcmarks 
by liis Excellency the,, Commander-in- 
chief: Hoping that Lieut. De Fountain 
possesses the sense of honor which is be- 
coming an officer, trusts that the pain 
which he must experience from the 
severe reprimand awarded by the court- 
martial (which is now reiterated hy his 
Excellency in compliance with the 
sentence) will prove a sufficient qeution 
to guide his future behaviour ; and to lead 
him eo to 'conduct bimsdlf for the tune to 
ome, as to obliterate what is now re* 
corded against him, and tend to the re- 
establishment of his character amongst 
his brother officers. Lieut De Fountain 
wi)l be released from arrest, and return 
to his duty. 

Fort William, iiary, 1837.— - 

No. 24 of 1837.— ^following para- 
graph ($) of a Military Letter from the 
Hon*' toe Court Directors to the Go- 

vernor of the Presidency of Fort William 
irjj^eiugal, No. ft 1, dated 3 1st Aug. 1S3G, 
is published for general inclination:— 


Letter dated 15th August 1835. 

11 With reference to Coup's Orders to 
Madras, of 5th August, 1834, (a copy of 
which was forwarded as Applicable to 
Bengal, in Court’a Lettc/ of 1 1 th Feb. 

1835. ) regarding the al Instances of Ge- 
neral Officers on the Staff*, while nWut 
from their divisions on leave, submit a 
representation of the injurious effect of 
the Regulation therein laid down, and 
urge the grounds upon which the Court 
are requested to re-coiisider the Orders 
in question, and to grant the officers so 
employed an immunity from any for- 
feiture of Allowances while abseut from 
their divisions, on leave, within • he limits 
of the Presidency to which they belong." 
— Para 5. In compliance with your re- 
commendation, we shall not object to the 
contiuunnce of the Allowances of Officers 
on the General Staff, when absent from 
their communds withih the limits of their 
respective Presidencies, for a reasonable 
period, provided that no additional ex- 
pense is thereby occasioned to the State. 

. No. 40 of 1837. — The following para- 
graphs oi a Military Letter, No. 57. from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors to the 
Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, dated the 14th Sept. 

1836, are published for general informa- 
tion : — “ Letter from, dated 17th Aug. 
1835, (No. 94.)— Transmit five memo- 
rials from *the medical officers of the 
circles of Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Pre- 
sidency, and Meerut, appealing against 
the delay in filling up the appointment 
of third Member of the Medical Board 
on the retirement of Mr. McDowell, and 
the reduction of the number of Superin- 
tending Sprgeons. State that the delay 
complained of in filling up the vncancy 
in the Board, was unavoidably pending 
the receipt of Court's decision on Mr. 
MustonVi case.” — And : — “ Letter from, 
dated 19tb Oct. 1835, (No. 121.) — 
Transmitting 1 a similar memorial from 
the medical officers of the Sirhind Divi- 
sion.” — 1. With reference to our Mili- 
tary Letter of 9th March, 1836, (No. 17, 
paragraph JO) and, on re-consideration 
of all 'he circumstances connected with 
the retardation of promotion, consequent 
on the delay in filling up the vacancy in 
the Medical Board, created by the re- 
tirement of Mr. McDowell, we have re- 
solved that the nomination of Mr. Skip- 
ton to a seat at the Medical Board, shall 
have effect from the date of Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s retirement, and that the other 
promotions dependent upon Mr. Skip- 
ton’s promotion, shall also have retro- 
spective effect to the same extent,— 2. 

Itader this arrangement Mr. Skipton** 
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service at the |fedical Board will be con- 
sidered t» have commenced from the 
date of Mr. McDowell's retirement.— 3. 
With respect t<f the other prayers con- 
tained in the mVmoriftls of the medical 
officers transmitted with the letters under 
reply, we have to inform you that they 
cannot be complied with. 

v a mu ages. — Feb. 3, Captain F. C. 
Milner 36th regt, to I, ouisa, 2d daughter 
of the late C«pt G. Hunter — 6, Mr. N. 
H. Collins to Miss S. Whale — 1, Mr. F, 
War man to Mis9 J. Hodgkinson — 6, Mr 
J. IV Rose well to Mrs M. F. Rigordy — 
Mr G. Barnes to Mrs M. Austin — 7, H. 
]\ Marshall, Esq. to Jane, 2d daughter 
of the late A. C. Seymour, Esq— G. 
Lewis. Esq, to Letitia, eldest daughter of 
the late F. Liustedt, Esq — Mr J. Vender 
Beck to Miss H. Crou.-h — 14. Captain R. 
Richards to Miss A. S. Boradman — 15, 
Jaffray, 4th son of *A. Sceales, Esq, to 
Cecilia, 2d daughter of the late Major I 1 . 
Codd, of Kent — 19, at Barrackpore, G. 
Salter, Esq. to Mrs Wortham. * 
ii in mar.— Feb, 2, Mrs W. Stunner of 
a son — 5, Mrs Morgan, relict of the late 
Ensign J. J. M. C. Morgan of a daughter 
— at Mhow, the lady of Lieut E. P. 
Bryant, 68th N I, of a daughter - Mrs J. 
Grindall of a daughter— 6, at Bareilly, 
the lady of D. Pollock, Esq, 7 1th regt 
N I,. of a daughter — the lady of Mr U. 
Smith of a son — 9, the wife of Mr T r M. 
Goiness of a son — 14, at Cswnpore, the 
lady of Capt E. M. Blair, 5th L C. of a 
son — Mrs Eckford of a son— 18. at Bar- 
rackpore, the lady of Capt W. Beckett 
of a son.— at Dinapore. Mrs. W. B. Tythe 
of a son — 19, Mrs. J. P. Green of a 
daughter — 22, Mrs. <\ Bremnerof asoi 
— Lately at Mhow the lady of Lieut G. 
P. Whish 60th regt of a son. 

deaths. — Feb. 3, at Dum Dum, 
Charlotte, wife of SerjtJ. McHugh— 6, 
Clementina, eldest daughter of Mr. E. C« 
Bolst — 8, Mr. J. H. Grant— 12. Mr. J. 
C. ratoon — 13, at Dacca; Henrietta, 
daughter of A. Ducas, Esq. — 18, Mrs E. 
Sage, wife ofJLieut O. Sage— 19, at Ba- 
lasore, aA;ine,wife of Rev. J. St uhlans — 
22, at Malda, Juliana, wife’of John Lamb 
Esq. _ 

Jttatora*. 

cirtL appointments. — Jan. 30, C. 
M. Lusbington, Esq, having been ap- 
pointed by the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council, an occasional Member of 
Council, under the provisions of Act 83, 
Geo. Ill, Cap LH, was sworn in and 
took his seat, this forenoon, under a 
salute of 15 guns — The Rev. G. Trover 
to be Chaplain at Bellary— Feb. 3, Mr 
East India and Col. Pot.xiv, 


W. E. Lockhart, is re appointed to the 
office of sub-collector and joint magis- 
trate of Madura, which he had virtually 
vacated under the Reg. published on 6th 
Kov. 1832. on obtaining a furlough to 
Europe with the absentee allowance; 
and an extension of his leave of absence 
granted to hiin from the 1st ult. to the 
present date, with instructions to rejoin 
his station without delay — T. B. A. Con- 
way, Esq., to he head Asst to the collecr. 
and magistrate of Ganjam— The appoint- 
ment of Deputy Persian Translator to 
Government has been discontinued from 
21th Jan., the date of Mr R» D* Parker's 
appointment to be aub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Nellore— 3, Mr J. H. 
Young to be a Govt, commr. for the ad- 
judication of small claims withdrawn from 
the Carnatic Fund — 7, Mr Hf T. Bushby 
to be judge and criminal judge of Bel- 
lary, vice Mr Angelo — Mr A. E. Angelo 
to he judge and criminal judge of Cud- 
dapah, vice -fljr. Strombom — Mr P. H. 
Strombom to be judge and criminal 
judge of Chicacole, vice Mr. Crawley’ 
proceeded to England) Mr Arbuthnot 
continuing to act as judge and criminal 
judge during Mr Strombom *s absence^ 
or until further orders.— Mr P. B. Smol- 
lett to act as Benior Deputy Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue — 14, Mr. J. 
Haig, when relieved by Mr Caaamaijor, 
who has been directed to resume his 
duties as 2d judge of the provincial court 
of appeal and circuit in the centre div., 
to act as 1st J udge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit of the southern 
div., during the absence of Mr Garrow 
or until further orders — Mr. T. L. Blane 
to take charge of the office of principal 
collector and magistrate of Cuddapah, 
until further orders — Mr T. A. Anstru- 
ther to be sub-collector and joint magisti 
of Coimbatore, vice Mr. Morris, who has 
resigned his appointment — Mr T. Py- 
croft to be sub-eollector and joint magis. 
of the southern division of Arcot — Mr H. 
Fie re t<* officiate as Asst Judge and 
joint criminal Judge of Salem, .during 
the absence of Mr. White, or until fur- 
ther orders— Mr G'. Whittingbain to be 
Head Asst to the principal collector and 
magistrate of the southern div. of Arcot 
—Mr L D. Daniell is permitted to pro- 
secute his studies under Ihe principal 
collector of Malabar— 15, the undermen- 
tioned civil eervaots attained the rank of 
J unidr Merchants *— Messrs R. D Park r 
— D. White— E. Mallby — E. Newberry 
— S. Scott — J. D. Bourdillon— and the 
following, of Factors S. N. Ward — F, 
H. Crosier — H. A. -Brett— J. J ■ CottoB* 
W. M. Molle — F. Copleston— T. OiislouT 
yio. 81, August. P 
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A M. Owen — 18, Mr J. II. Cochrane to 
0£t a* tub-collector ami joint magistrate 
CudriapAh, until further ordeit— 21, 
Mr R. W. I hat field to art aS Registrar 
to the zillah comtiif Cunara, during the 
absence of Mr F. N. Malt by, mild farther 
orders — 24, Mr VV. A. Forsyth re-ap- 
pointed to act us Asst jtidge and joint 
criminal judge of Salern, until further 
orders— Mr D. White to act as Additional 
sub-collector and joint magistrate of Ca- 
na ru, during fire employment of Mr L<\ 
Maltbypn other duty, or until further 
orders. — Lieut F. C. Colton of the corps 
of Kngrs., is permitted lo resign the ap- 
pointments of Civil Engr. irr the -1th diy. 
and acting Civil Kngr. iu the 2d div.— 
28, Mr C, PelJ y. to act as sub collector 
and joint magistrate of Bellary, during 
the employment of Mr Blane on oilier 
duty, or until further orders— Mr A. Hall 
to act as Head Asst to live principal col- 
lector and magistrate of the * northern 
div. of Arcot, duiing the employment of 
Mr Cochrane on other duly, or until 
further orders — the appointment of Dep. 
Tamil Translator to Government has 
been discontinued from the 25th insU 
.the date of Mr R. T. Porter's departure 
to Kngland on furlough. 

Ml LIT All V APPOINTMENTS, PROMO - 

TfciA'jy, changes, <$*c, from 3rd Ftb. v 
to 4 Sit March, 183? - 34U» L I, Senior 
Lieut W. While to be Captain, and senr 
Knsign 1*. W. O’Grady to be Lieut, vice 
Macleod dec. ; date of commissions 19th 
Jan. 1837 — Captain Malcolm McNeill 
•lb regt L t has been appointed in the 
Public Depart, under date tiro ;*7lh Jam 
a failure mugistiate at Madras, vice Teed 
— Lieut IV A, C. Godfrey, Art, to be staff 
officer to the Artillefy at Penang, Ma- 
lacca, and Singapore, from the date oj 
the. relief of the Artillery at renting, vice 
Fisher — The Governor in Council is 
pleased to appoint Lieut col.(Biev« t-col } 
% H. Bw Conway, C B, 6th LC, to be 
a Brigadier of the 1st class, and to cona- 
maud the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
subject to the confirmation of •the govl 
of India— Colonel Conway, C B, wilt at 
the rtcommemli-tiofvdl his Excellency 
the Commander- in-iffief, continue to act 

S Adjt tleul of the Army till relieved, or , 

I further orders - Lieut J. Airy, W* 
fid regt foot, 4 to he Aida-de camp" to the 
HighfrMoiA. the Governor, from the 1st 
Feb.— let regt L I, Ltaut S, C t Briggs to 
Ve Adit, vice M vines— 34th regf L I» 
Kieut lV Sbaw to *e Adit," vice Wlftte— 

> Kress* Captain G. H. M vines list L I, 
r L permitted 4a resign the appointment of 
soijt of tba| co»s— Captain C. E. Fabea 
fbi Hagrato be civil Engineer lo the 4th 
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division, vice fit it ton resigned — *»7th regt 
N I. Captain C. It. BradstreA lo be Major, 
Lieut ami Brevet Captain J. B. Neeve 
to be Captain. and ErnigijE. R. Sibly to 
be Lieut vice Story diy-harged ; date 
of com mis dons 31st Jant/iry 18 7 — 50il» 
regt N I. CuptainT. L. Green to be Maj 
Lieut W. W. Dunlop to be Captain, and 
Knsign W. D. Grant to be Lieut, vice 
Waller dec. ; date of commissions 27lh> 
Jan. 1837 — Asst Surgeon J. Bell to be 
Surgeon, vice Brackenndge retired, date 
of com mission 1st Feb. 1837— Lieut-col 
J. Bell, 7th regt N I, to ».** a Brigadier of 
the 2d class and to command Palaveram 
— Ijeut-colonel B. S. (rummer let N I, 
to command at Jaolnah — Captain M. fcfr 
Poole, 5th regt N I, to be deputy Asst 
Adjt Genl to the southern division of the 
Army, vice M ’Neill — Lieut J. Crimea 
8th regt N L to be deputy asst Adjt Genl 
to the centre division of the army, vice 
Poole — Asst Surgeon J. Mathison M D, 
is permitted to enter on the genernl du- 
ties of the army— Captain H. C. Cotton 
to be civil Engineer in the 3d division in 
live Revenue Department-— Captain A, 
T. Cotton to be civil Engineer in the ‘id- 
division in ditto— Asst Surgeon S. T. 
Lyell to act » medical oflicer to the 
zHlali of llajahnflundry, in the room of 
Dr. Woodforde on sick certificate — 42d 
regt N 1, Captain F. H Ely to be Major, 
Lieut-crdor.el Macleod lobe Captain, and 
Ensign F. H. Sansom to be Lieut, vice 
Thomas invalided, date of commissions 
10th Feb. 1837 — The services of Mujor 
F. II. Ely 42d regt N I, are placed at the 
disposal of his Excellency the ( omman- 
der-in-chref for regimental duty — Ens 
W. D» Grant 50th regt, is appointed to 
act as ttdjt of that corps until further 
orders, vice Dunlop promoted— (’aptairi 
C. Bolder© 24th regt N I, to be deputy 
Asst Quartermaster Genl to the centre 
division of the army, vice Ely— 1st i,t 
8. Voidon, Engineers, to c .induct the 
duties of the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the department of Public 
Works, until further orders — 2d Lieut 
J. fnve rarity. Engps, to take charge of 
the office of Superintending Engineer of 
the centre division; until further orders. 

removal* a.vd vosvixas . — Captain- 
A. A. Masai ta removed from- the Carna- 
tic Eur, Vet halt, to the 2d N V. batt — 
Asst Burg* R. Hr .Buchanan itr appointed 
to do duty with 12th regt N I, and will 
proceed with the detachment of that 
corps to embark for Malacca, and on hie 
arrival in the Straits- he will receive Asst 
Surgeon J. Cornfoot, who ia to return to 
this detachment of 13th regt now at Ma- 
lacca— A ttt Surgeon J. Mathison M D r 
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is Appointed to (be medical charge of the 
detachment o| Artillery proceeding to 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore— Asst 
Surgeon A. Shewan from 51st to 45th 
regt N I— Colonel J.Bell 7th regtto 29111 
regt — Colonel S. S. Gummer 1st to 39th 
regt — Colonel E. L. Evans, C. B. 29th to 
( 59th regt — 1 icut- colonel J. Hemy 48th 
to 1st icgt — Lteut-colonel H, Walpole 
fttli to 7th i egt -Lieut-Colonel J. Ander- 
son 50th to 5th regt— Lieut-colonel W. 
Ktr dian :)9th to 43th regt— Surgeon C. 
Pnee 6th to 5ili L C, — Surgeon G. B. 
Macdoncll 5th to 8th L C — Aitillery : 
lit Lieut T. K. Whistler, horse brigade 
effective strength to 4lh batt— 1st Lieut 
M. Watts 2d batt to horse biigade effec- 
tive strength— 1st Lieut A. J. BegOic, 4th 
batt to 2d batt— Surgeon J, Macleod 
38ih to 4 Id regt— Surgeon A. Campbell 
4?d to 33th regt— Asst Surgeon J. Da- 
vit* JStli to 42d regt. 

RETIRED mu rtlB SERVICE, — 
Captain W, N. Pace fiora the* 1st March 
—Lieut D. Pearson — Surgeon C. Seaile. 

Rh nut vrd to duty . — ( aptain E A 
H unffreyt, 8th regt L C — 1st Lieut W. 
K Worster. Art, — Captain C. Kochford 
— Captain C. Turner 35th N I — Captain 
J. F. Mmgrove 36th N I — Lieut W. F. 
Du Pobquier 17th N 1. 

'MOVUMBST* OF REQINBVT8 .— The 

following movements, after the termiua- 
tion of the Rebellion in Goumsor, are 
ordered : — the 3d regt L I, from the 
noilhern div. to Ellore — wth regt N I, 
to mdrch from Dindigul to Trivhitiopoly 
to be theie stationed — Clb regt N 1, to 
Vizianagrum, to be there stationed— 8th 
regt N I, to Pa lave ram, to be^here sta- 
tioned— 1 6lh regt N 1, from hllore to 
Palaveram, to be there stationed — 14th 
regt N 1, to be stationed at Berhampore 
— 17th regt N 1, to be stationed ai the 
new cantonment in the vicinity of Noa- 
gaum — 1 the 21st regt N I, to he stationed 
at Chicacole — the 43d regt N I, to pro- 
ceed to Kamptee, to he there stationed — 
38th regt N 1. to march from Kamptee 
to Vellore, to he there stationed— 44th 
regt N 1. to remain at 9 Vizagapfttam— 
49th regt N I, to Bangalore, to be there 
stationed— the 50th regt N 1, to proceed 
to Vizianagrum, to he there stationed— 
Staff Officers and Officers doing duty 
with the above regiments, to rejoin re- 
spectively their departments and corps. 

rvnL tv QHit, — Lieutenant Colonel 
J. B. Nceve (prep)— Asst Surgeon J. 
Wilkinson — Brigadier J. Anderson— 
Ensign A. A. Geils— Lieut F. C. Cotton, 
1st Lieut J. Bsbington — Lieut T. 
Maughan l % 2tb regt Bombay N, I., is per- 


mitted to return to Europe on sick 
certificate. 

CfBNBRAl ORDERS. 

Fort St. George, 24th Jan. 1837- — No 
7 or 1857. — The following General 
Order by "the Right Hon. the G6verqor- 
General of India in Council, under date 
the 9th instant, No fv 7, is re-published at 
this Presidency, 

Fort William Jan, 9— Ko. 7 of 1 837.— 
The Hon. the Court of Directors taking, 
in a recent Despatch, again exprstoeS fcherr 
anxious desire that a cftrapetenl know- 
ledge of the native tangdagesshotljd U} 
generally diffused among tbb officers of 
their army, and bating, |t the sarpe 
time, deemed It hecessAr^ to pfeacHoo 
that a certain degree of proficiency Iff 
one or more of these languRgOl'he; id 
fut (Reconsidered an indlipedsabfi qua- 
lification for Staff Employ, the lltght 
Hun. the Governor General of Vtldfe in 
Council, with the vtew of giving affect to 
the wishes 6f the Hon. Court without 
prejudice to the just cteinisdf the'ram, 
m other respects, highly (ptahffed Oflfe&fh 
now in the service, is pleased W puhfffk 
the following rules for gerier&l infbrtw- 
tion.— No. 1. No military officer Wbolz 
now in the service, or who may enter A 
hereafter, witl be deemed qualified fbr, 
or 'eligible to the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, or the appointment of Refciilfefttnft 
Interpreter, unless be shall have passed 
the examination in the native lAngtft^ts 
prescribed for candidates for the letter 
situation. — 2. No officer who may enter 
the service hereafter, will he fieefned 
eligible to any staff situaliori, (ejwteff a 
temporary ooe, daring actual service in 
the fieldj or civil employ, until he *haH 
have passed an examination in the Hln- 
doootanee language— 3. Nbtkftfkitadd- 
iug that officers now in the service are 
exempted from the restrictive o fttfo ttfrm 
of the immediately preceding Apia, It 
is to be distinctly unfferrtoOOTbfc a 
comment knowledge of HiriffooSumde, 
though not in their case an indispeartbfe 
qualification W the situations idpea to 
others ou the eoaditioa of posslhg an ex- 
amination fa tmrt language; wfltjb hither- 
to htf always considered to edhfft aiffOng 
additional claim (0 nomination to the staff. 

Court -/Hurtful.— 26, 1837.— The 
following extizcfo from Mb coftffftaed 
proceeding* or an European General 
Coptt-malftal, fiotdefi at Secunderabad 
on the 4th ,of Jan. )8Jf, by rtrder of 
Liem.-colonel John Turns? Trewwtni 
commanding tpe Hyderabad .snbrtdiarr 
Force, by vfrttie of a w*rratt if authority 
verted iu hurt by his Eicwlkdc^LfetiL 
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General Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C.B., 
Commander-in-chief, are published to 
the army. Major George Story of the 
37th regt. N. I, published in arrest 
to order of the Commander-in-chief, 
upon the complaint of Lieut-colonel 
William Bach Spry, commanding the 
same regt. — Charge : 1 charge Major 
George Story of the 37th regt of N I, with 
scandalous and infamous conduct un- 
becoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman in the following instances 
First instance : In having in n letter ad- 
dressed to the Military Secy to his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief, dated 
Secunderabad the 13th of August 1836, 
falsely stated as follows : M What his 
Excellency has been led to suppose 
against me I am most grievously unac- 
quainted with, not having been told or 
seen one syllable of wliat was said or 
written on the recent event whfeb oc- 
curred on the full Parade of the regt^’ 
Thereby insinuating that reports to the 
prejudice of his (Major Story’s character) 
unfounded in fact, and of which he had 
not been duly apprized, and formed the 
subject of official complaint against him; 
he (Major Mory) baviug been fully in- 
formed of the lepresentuntions that were 
to be communicated respecting him on 
the occasion alluded to. — Second in- 
stance s In having in the same letter, 
falsely, maliciously, and in the most un- 
called for manner staled as follows 
** indeed a similar circumstance oc- 
curred shortly before of a similar nature, 
in Lieut-coloiid Spry's family, when his 
lady I believe it was, had to appear in 
pourt to answer the complaint of a similar 
domestic for striking him, or embezzle- 
ment, these insertions H'urt my ideas, but 
what can I do, it is a strong and parallel < 
pane exactly, and cannot but be made to 
jrevert. The case to which Major Story 
po alludes having been degrading per- 
aonalj^iflict, iq which he hqd engaged 
wiihfMative servant named Anthony” 
In the month of February l.|t, l forwhicli, 
find for wages due the latter sought re- 
dress in .the Police office.— Third in- 
stance: In having in the same falter, 
falsely and maficiously ifei quoted that 
fbe public repairs madqrau the ifospitaj 
of the 37th regtN J) recently, prior to 
the date of the said fatter, were com- 
posed of bad idMeriala and finished 
with.' bad workiipmshiffc— fourth in- 
stance. In having in the same letter 
falsely plated ns follows*. ” My conduct 
has at Ap time been impeached, nor have 
I at nay time by anyone been accused of 
print of seal, or insufficient knowledge of 
> fie Major Story being well . 
gyrefe that his conduct had been publicly 


animadverted upon by superior authority 
on five different occasions during the 
last four years as herein set forth, 
namely : — 1st. By a lettA addressed by 
the acting Adjt Genl of the army, by 
order of his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief, to the Officer commanding the 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force, dated 25th 
October, 1832.— 2.1. By a letter ad- 
dressed to the Officer commanding the 
37ih regt N I, by the acting Asst Adjt 
Genl of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
by order of Colonel Chals. Albert Vigou- 
reux, C. B. commanding the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, dated Secunderabad 
the 31st July 1833 —3d. By a letter ad- 
dressed by the Adjt Gen) of' the hi my, 
by order of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief, to the Officer com- 
manding the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, dated Fort St. George, 25th Feb, 
1835. — 4th. By a letter addressed to the 
Officer commanding the 37th regt N I, 
by the Asst Adjt Genl of the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, by order of the Lieut- 
colonel John Turner Trewmnn, com- 
manding the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, dated Secunderabad the 12th of 
June 1636. — 5. By a letter addressed to 
the Officer commanding the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, by the Adjt Genl of 
the army, by order of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief dated 6th July 
18o6. T lie whole of the above heiiig 
subversive of good order and military 
discipline, and in breach of the ailiclts 
of war. (Signed) W. B. SPllY, l.ieut- 
colonel, commanding 37th regt N 1. 
Secunderabad, 26th Nov. 1836. — By 
order, (Signed) R. J. H. VIVIAN, Asst 
Adjt Gen^H. S. For?e — The court having 
most maturely weighed and considered 
1 the whole of the evidence brought for- 
ward in support of the prosecution on the 
cbaige.i as well as what the prisoner 
Major G. story, of the 37th regt N I, haq 
urged in his defence, and the evirb nee 
adduced thereon, is of opinion: — Find- 
ing on the first instance of the charge: 
That the prisoner is guilty pf the first, 
instance of the charge, with the exception 
ofthewoids " tfcifuunded iu fact,” and 
the imputation of “ Scandalous aud in- 
famous.” — Finding on the second in- 
stance of the charge. That the piisoner 
is guiltv of the second instance of 
the charge, with the exception of the 
imputation “ Scandalous and infa- 
mous.” — Finding on third instance of 
the charge : That the prisoner is guilty 
of the third instance of the charge, 
— Finding on the fourth instance 
*of the charge : That the prisoner iq 
guilty of the fourth instance of the 
change, with the exception of the woidg 
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' Five different occasion*,” which I he 
court find to have been ” Four,” and 
with the furthlr exception of the impu • 
tation " Scandalous and infamous. ” — 
Sentence: The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth 
sentence him the said Major George 
Story ol 37th regt N 1, to be discharged 
from the Service. (Signed) J. H. 
8CH0EDDE. I.ieut-colonel H. M. 65th 
regt. President. (Signed) A. WOO li- 
ft URN, Captain, deputy .fudge Advouite 
General — Remarks by the Court: In 
explanation of the finding on the fiist, 
second, and fourth instances of the 
charge, the court beg leave to state that 
it has acquitted the prisoner of the impu- 
tations *• Scandalous and infamous,” in 
these instances, in consequence of its 
opinion that the prisoner did not intend 
wilfully to make fals# representations. — 
The finding of the court on the third 
instance of the charge liavirig left the 
court no option as to its awurij, which 
under all the circumstances of the case.jifc 
would have felt disposed to mitigate, and 
the court, therefore, humhly begs to re- 
commend the prisoner to the favorable 
consideration of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief. (Signed ) J. H. 
SCHOEDDE.Lieut-colonel, H. M ’s 50th 
regi, I resident. Confirmed. (Signed) 
P. M \1TLAND. 1 ieut Genl, Comman- 
der-in-chief. Madias, 25th Jan. Ib37* — 
Remarks by the Commander-in-chief : 
Ihe Commander-in-chief would, under 
onlinary circumstances, feel most un- 
willing to disregard the recommendation 
of numbers of a General Court-mail ial ; 
but. oil the prese ut occasion, he is alto- 
gether at a loss to discover the grounds 
upon which it has been based. — Accord- 
ing to the tenor of the finding, Major 
Btory stands convicted of having, mali- 
ciously, forwarded to head-quarters a 
statement which, in three instances. \ias 
in itself false, and which in one instance, 
he kuew tube false, which latter instance, 
in* the opinion of the court, constitutes 
Bcaiulaluus and'infnmous conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an 'officer and a 
gentleman ; and yet, in apparent forget- 
fulness, of the grave complexion of this 
finding, he has been recommended 
to mercy. — The ( opimander in-chicf 
further considers that the defence, far 
from extenuating the prisoner's offence, 
contains much evincing a continuance of 
that very disposition which has occasion- 
ed the present trial.— Under these cir- 
cumstances the good of the service abso- 
lutely requires that the sentence should 
be confirmed. — (Sigued) ‘P. MAIT- 
LAND, Lieut-Genl and Commander in- 


chief.— Mr. George Story to to he struck 
off the strength of the army from the 
date of the ptromulgation of this order at 
Secunderabad. 

uahhiaoes. — Jan. 30, Mr T. J. Lo* 
very to Miss B. Johnstone — Mr. B. J* 
Ross to Jane, ynuughst daughter of the 
late Major Melbourne— Feb. 6, L. do 
Files, Esq, to Miss K f?. Aocaper — 9, at 
Bangalore, Ena. C. H. Case, Jfed regt, to. 
Sophia, only daughter of the 
Humph re> s. Esq — Conductor J. Marsh to 
Mary Eliaabtih, daughter of the lsl# r 
Captain C'.W. Black, horse brigade— 1 3, 

( aptain Francis let N |, batt, to Mias’ F, 

E. Price — v5, at Ootacimund, G. 
Ertkine 1st regt Bombay L C, to Seljtia, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieutrcol. . 
K. L. Chambers, Oil, H M’s 4t»t Jfeot— • 

2 7 , Mr y. S. Macurtrom to Jane, only, 
daughter of Mr. E. J. R. Kennedy. 

b turns. — Jan- 20^ at Ca/inanore, the 
Indy of Lieut J. Glynn 4th regt N 1, 
of a rlaughier-ft>30, Ihe lady of Captain 
H. Pace of a son still born— 31, the 
wife of MrJ. Goods! r of a daughter— r, 
Feb. 2. at Royapooram, the lady of Rev.. 
M. Winslfiwof a daughter — 4, the lady 
of Surgeon C. Searle of a daughter — at 
Cuddalore, the lady of W. H. Bay ley. . 
Esq, C S, of a daughter — 5, at Secun- . 
dciabad, the lady of G. Meikle, Esq. of 
a daughter — Tne lady of Captain G. . 
Middlecuat of a son — IS, the lady of Capt 
J. J. Underwood of a sou — 9, at Hoyapoo- 
rain, the Indy of Captain T. Locke of a 
son — 10, at Prilaveram, the lady of Lieu| 

J. Gcrrard of a daughter — 16, at Cbtn- 
talpoody, the lady ot Capt Weir, M. E. R, 
prematurely of a diyighter - 1 0, at Vela 
iuie. the lady of Captain Logan of a 
dnugbier — 17, at Pursewaukum,the wife ■ 
of A»r J. White of a daugh,er — IP, the 
wife of Air J. McLeish of a daughter— ? 

22, at Guntoor, the lady of Captaig 
Cotton of a sou -*b, at Arcot,the f 
Captain Elliott 5th L C. of a sou. 

n/idrtiifr — Jau 27. in camp, Major H. 
Walter 60th regt — Feb. 3, the infant 
daughter of .tl Mi. CL Kegels— 4. at Net- 
lore, Jaffna ElizaJ^lh, wife of llev. x 
Knight, Missionary — 5. Ihe Rev. D^ . 
Come, Lord Bishop of Madras — 21, at 
Bangalore, Mariam, relict of (he late B. 
Uompertz, Esq, of Teignmoiith-r24, on 
b .ani the ship *• Java,” Lieut S. B, ' 
Heming H M’s 26th Joot. 

* ' T 

civil Appot.s ruuN vs — Jan. 20. Mr 

L. Elliot to act* as 2d Judge of the . 
court of Sudder Dewanea and Sudden# 
Foujdaree Adawlut — Mr J. B. Sinisop to 
act us J udge ol the court ol S udder 0e*»' 
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Wanee ami Suddur Foujdaree Adawlut — 
Mr A. NShaw to lie Asst J urige for the de- 
tached station of Sholapore— 24, the ap- 
pointment of Lieut H. Rudd 5th N I, to 
command the Foods police corps, and as 
* Superl of police. and to appoint that 
officer Asst magistrate of Poona, under 
the provisions of Act No. XIV. of 1835, 
is confirmed— Mr J. Gordon to act as 1st 
A*st to the collector of Abmedubad — Mr. 
It. Kenya to act as 1st Asst to the col- 
lector of Kaird— Mr P. Scott having re- 
returned to the Presidency from N. S. 
Wales is to resume his appointment as 
1st Asst to the principal collector of 
Poona — Mr N. Kirkland to act as col- 
lector of Knira — Mr R. C. Chambers to 
act as as sub-collector of Broach— Mr H. 
Liddell to net as 1st Asst to the principal 
collector of Surat — 25, the undermen- 
tioned Assts to the collector of Belgaura. 
are to be placed in permanent charge of 
the following Talooksr— Mr W. Kscombe 
acting 1st Asst in charge of Bagulcotta, 
Purusgurh, Badamee, and Hoongoond — 
Mr J. S. Law, 2d Asst in charge of Lliio- 
kode — Mr A. Campbell, 3d „Asst, in 
charge of Sumpgaun — Mr A. Bettinglon 
Asst in charge of Paddapore and Beeriee 
Mr li. Y. Bazett, Asst in charge of Indee 
and Moodebehall, under the orders of the 
acting 1st Asst. — Mr. W. R. Morris to be 
acting Acet-Generel, and Revet ue, Ju- 
dicial, and Military Accountant — Mr W. 
Simeon to be acting dep. Accountant 
General, and acting dep. Revenue, Ju- 
dicial. and Military Accountant — 20, Mr. 
P. W. I«e Geyt to act as Judge and 
Session Judge of Dharwar — VI r R. T. 
Webb to act as Reg. bf the SuJder De- 
wanuee and Sudder Foujdaree Adawli^ 
— Mr J. W, Langford to act ns Asst 
Judge and Session Judge, and Asst to 
the Agent for Sirdara, at Poona— Feb. I . 

Loughnan to be 3d Asst to the 
etiMtor of Knira— Mr J. R. Morgan to 
l>e Asst to ^he collector of Ahmedabad— 
the nomination bf Lieut J. Bu brown !4th 
regt N I. as an Asst in the Thuggee De- 
partment in Western Malwa and tiuac- 
■ rat, is confirmed— Mr G. L. FaWaut to 
he acting Asst Judge and Session Judge 
pf Dharwar— Asst Surgeon J. F. Heddle 
' ,10 the medical charge of the Police #t 
Bombay-^Awt Sitffceon K. Brown, M.U, 
jfu the niFdical tfeffrg* of the common 
Jail and the / Hbbse of Correction— 3, 
ff i Gi Nolan is appointed to tbedffioe of 
jUorbnCf in Bombay, vice Little resigned 
V-Mf, ML J. H. Crawfoid to he Account- 
. anf GfMiftl, and Revenue, Judicial, ami 
IWHHary AblOuhtant— 9, Mr S. Fraser to 
lie dep. HAy Master — 14, Mr C. Sims 
io be 1st Ae# to the collector in Candeish 


—20, Mr. F. Siins to act as 2d Amt to the 
principal collector of Sutat — Mr J. H. 
Felly, junr., to act as 3d Asst to the 
principal collector of Dharwar— Mr W. 
Courtney to act sb 1st Asst political 
commissioner for G uzerat. and Resident 
at BAroda, from 28th April to 16th Nov., 
1836—22, Lieut P. T. French to be 
Bheel Ageut in the Aluneduuggur col- 
lectorate — Lieut F. H. Brown to be 
Agent for Bheels in Candeish, and to 
coutiuue attached as 2d in command of 
the Bheul corps — MrN Kirkland acting 
collector of Knira. received charge of the 
eollectorate fiom Mr. Briggs uii I2lli 
instant. 

MILITARY APPOrXTHKVTS, PROMO - 
r/o.vv, c 11 a sous, 4r. from Jan . 2U£ 
to b\‘b. 27 th 1837 — Asst Surgeon T. 
Waller to be Vaccinator in the Concan, 
vice Surgeon T. Robson prom. — Captain 
B. Seton i6th regt N I, to act as joint 
Remount Agent till the arrival of the 
officer to be nominated to that appoint- 
ment — The following temporary ar- 
rangements are confirmed * Lt J. Penny 
1st regt L C, to act as Adjt to that regt 
during the absence of Lieut Owen on 
leaxe to I he Presidency — Lieut L. Brown 
6,li regt N L to act as Interpreter to H. 
Art. and H VI ’s 4th regt L D, during the 
absence of Lieut Wuosnam, H. A, on 
leave — Lieut E. A. Guerin, 14th regt 
N l,to act as Adjt to that regt during the 
absence of Ensign Stuart on sick certifi- 
cate to the Presidency — Lieut T. Jack- 
son 24lh regt N I, to act as Adjt to the 
det.ichment of that regt at Broach, con- 
sisting of upwards of 300 rank and file 
fiom let ultimo — Captain J. Pope 1 7th 
regt N J, to act as Interpreter in the 
Hindoostanee end Mabratra languages to 
left wing uf 1st regt L C, during the ab- 
sence of Ensign Scott on leave to the 
Presidency — Ensign W. R. Simpson 1 7th 
N 1, to act as Quartermaster to that regt 
duriug the absence of Bus. Scott on h ave 
to the Fres. — Asst Surgeon C. F. Collier, 
to act as deputy medical Storekeeper at 
Ahmedabad on departure of Asst Surg 
Brown lor tbl Presidency — Asst Surgeon 
E W. Edwards 16tti regt N I, to act as 
deputy medical Storekeeper at the Pre- 
sidency from ISth March during the ab- 
sence of Asst Surgeon Ryan on duty— 
l.ieut J. Holmes to be Adjt, vice Clark- 
son resigned, date ol commission 6th 
Feb. 1837— Mr J. M. Taylor admitted 
as a cadet of cavalry on this establishment 
ami promoted to Cornet, leaving the date 
of Commission for future adjustment — 
The Appointment of Lieut Janvrin, H M’s 
4lh L D, as Interpreter in Hindoostanee 
to that corps from 4th Feb. is confirmed 
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Captain P. If. Melvill, 7tl» regt N I, to 
net os UL Aalt to Resident in ( uteli dur- 
ing absence of Captain A. Barnes, on 
special duty— jThe following temporary 
arrangement is confirmed: Captain It. 
Uulkley 120th N I, to act aa deputy Judge 
Advocate Gent north division of the army 
during Captain Melvi l’s absence — The 
following appointments made in the ord- 
nance Stoie department — Brevet Captain 
Farquimrson, junior department, to act 
as senior deputy commissary of Stores in 
the absence of Captain Laurie— Brevet 
Captain J. Grant, Art, to act as junior 
deputy Commissary of Stores, vice Far- 
quharson till further orders— Acting sub 
conductor R Davis to be sub-eouductor, 
vice Wrenn r/cc.date of commission 26 th 
Nov. 1636— The following arrangements 
are confirmed — Captain J. H. Chalmers 
4th regt N I, to act as Line Adjt at \h- 
mednuggur,duringjhe absence of Brevet 
Captain Bouichieron sick certificate — 
Lieut T. Cleather and 2d Lieut R. Creed 
the forhner to act as Interpreter and the 
latter as Quartermaster to lsf battalion 
of Art, during the absence of 2d Lieut 
Gaisford on duty — Lieut R. H. Good- 
enough 26th regt N I, to act as Brigade 
Major at Malligaum, during the absence 
of Captain Forbes on leave to the Presi- 
dency — Lieut R. W. Horne, 8th regt 
regt N I. to act as Line Adjt at Sattara 
during the absence of Brevet Captain 
Dtirnck on medical certificate to the sea 
coast- Senior deputy Asst Captain R. 
Payne to be Asst Commissary Genl, vice 
Holland — Senior sub asst Lieut K. Whi • 
chela to be deputy asst Commissary 
Gent, vice Pujne promoted— Lieut J. 
C. Bate, siib-asst Commissary, in charge 
of bazars at Poona, to be sub-osst Com- 
missary Genl, vice Wbichelo — Ensign 
J . M. Browne, asst to the officer in charge 
of bazars at Poona to sub asst Coipm. in 
charge of bazars at that station, vice Bate 
Lt. W. B. Salmon 19th N I, to be asst 
to the officer in charge of bazars at Poona 
vice Browne— Suigeon J. Bird to have 
temporary charge of Native Vet Hospital 
on being relieved from that of European 
Genl Hospital by Surgeon Henderson— 
1st regt L C, Cornet H. Spottiswoode to 
be Lieut, vice Vardon (lei, date of rank 
31st July, 1836 — Senior Asst Surgeon 
T^Robsoa to be Surgeon, vice McNeill 
M D, retired, date of rank 4th J tine 1886 
— 2d Lieut Swart, Engs, to act for Lieut 
Crawford as asst to Superintendent of 
Roads and Tsoks— 2d Lieut Hill, Rugs, 
to succeed Lieut Suart as asst to super- 
intending Engineer at the Presidency— 
14th regt N 1, Ensign W. Keyacldtto 
be Quartern!, and lnterp; in Hl ndo — 
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tnne£, vice Burrows appointed Asst inther 
Thuggee department in Western Malwa 
and Guzerat, date of boinra. 16th Dec. 
1836— Lieut C. Birdwood, 3d regt N 1, 
to be Fort Adjt at Asseerghur. according 
to the provisions of the U. G,<0. 8 th Aug, 
1831. vice< Brown 2d irv command of. 
the Blieel corps, date of comm. 22d* 
Dec. 183(V— BrevetCaptainR. J. Crosier, 
26th regt N L is to Command the lava* 
lids of the Hon. Co.'s proceeding to 
Europe by the ship “ Triumph"— Asst 
SurgJ. F. Heddle, to be Vaccinator at 
the Presidency, vice Surg. Kay* — Asst 
Surg R. Brown to be Storekeeper at the 
European General Hospital, vice Asst 
Surg Heddle— Asst Surg J* F.Heddl* 
to have med. charge of police at the Pre- 
—Asst Surg R. Brown to have medical 
charge of the county jail and htHM*- of 
correction — Asst Surg 0. More Mad to 
have medicar charge of the fiyCullji 
schools— Surg Kays will continue to per* 
form his present duties till the arrival of 
Asst Surg Bipwnat Bombay, from which 
time he is placed at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-chief — The services of 
Lieut. E. P. Lynch, 16th regt N 1, are 
placed %t the disposal of the Supreme 
Government, with a view to his being 
employed with the British detachment in 
Persia — The following temporary *r» 
rangement is confirmed Ensign H. 
B. Rose to act as lnterp. in Hindoostanee 
to the European regt, during the absence 
of Lieut Stiles on leave — Lieut R. Far- 
quhar, 6lh regt N L to be Fort Adjt at 
Surat, according to the provisions of the 
G. G. 0. 8th Aug. 1834. vice Hughes pro- 
ceeded to Europe, date of appointment 
11th Jan. 1837 — Lieut P. K. Skinner, 
9tb regt N 1, to be acting lnterp. to the 
^Engineer corps, vice Famuhar— The 
undermentioned Officers, cadets of the 
season 1821, promoted to Brevet Rank 
of Captain from dates specified opposite 
their names — Lt, R. Farquhar, ffiLgug ft 
N I,13th Jan. 1837-LieutT. 

12th regt N I, 18th Jan. 1837.— Ueut 
Baily, APrtilfery, quits the Station of Ba-. 
roda from ill health j Conductor JHaouak 
to take charge 4f the Ordnance Depot el 
that Station, during the absence of that 
Officer, or till the* foal removal of fjhp 
Stores therein— Asst Surg Ranclandia 
placed at the disposal of, ton Superior the 
Indian Navy, for duty in tint branch of 
the Service— 2d' Lieut W. Suart, to4ty» 
duty of surveying, the line of the pro-' 
poseA new road faun Belgaum to Mai- 
wan, end 2d Lieut J. Hill to, do duty in 
the Supert Engineer's Office, duringllhe 
r absence of «d. Ueut Suart— Cant Lyons. 
23d regt N 1, to command at Akulkefop 
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vice Johnson — Cnpt Hunter, 1 6lli regt 
N I, to be Paymaster of the Southern 
div. of the Aimy ( tice Lenton- Lieut 
Rudd, 5th regt N I. to command the 
Poona Police corps, and have charge of 
the City Police, vice Hunter -Major W. 
j). Robertson, 8lh regt N I, assumed 
charge of the duties of Resident of Satara 
from 22d ult., on depaiture of Col. Lud- 
wick for the Presidency— The following 
temporary arrangements confirmed-— 
CaptJ. 1). Browne and Lieut T. R. Pren- 
dergast, the former to act as Interpreter 
and the latter as Quartermaster to 10th 
regt N 1, during the absence of Lieut C. 

A Echalaz, on sick certificate— The un- 
dermentioned admitted as cadets of In- 
fantry, and promoted to Ensign, date 
unsettled : JViessrs. C. F. Grant, G. Mal- 
colm, F. F. Bruce — Lieut W. Suarta 
appointment to the duty of surveyjng the 
line of the proposed new road, &c\ can- 
celled — Captain H. Lyons 23d N I to the 
command at Akuleote, ncq Johnson. 

Ath ratio us vf Rmk. — Lieut W. F. 
Curtis to take rank from 10th Oct. 1834, 
vice Fitzroy retired— Lieut B. H. Comhe ■ 
to take rank from 5th Dec. 1834, vice 
Poole prom. — Surg J . McLenntfn to take 
rank from 5ih Nov. 1833. vice Dalgairns 
removed from the army — Surgeon J. 
Patch to take rank from 29th Dec. 
1833. vice Shaw dvr. — Surg C. Scott 
dec. to tBke rank from 12th Feb. 1834, 
vice Maxwell retired — Surg W. Erskine 
to take rank from the 16th Feb. 1834, 
vice Craw rctiied — Surg A. Graham to 
take rank on the augmentation from 26th 
May 1831— Surg J. Burnes, M. D., 
to take rank on the augmentation fiom 
26th May 1834 — Surg A. Mackell to 
take rank from 16th Sept. 1834, vice 
Foitoom retired — Surg J. Howison to* 
take rank from 4th Jan. 1835, vice 
Wallace rctiied — Surg J. McMorps tQ 
take rank from 15th Jan. 183. r >. vice 
Ttattffietired — Surg J. A. Sinclair to take 
rotikromi 4th April 1835, vice Scuujar 
rfr<v**-Surg C. Ducat to rank from 1st May 
'1836, vice Kembpll retired — Surg H, 
Johnston to take rank from 1st SepL* 
1835, vice Hewtt retired— Surg D.,Forbea 
Id take rank from Ijfrh Sept. 1 83p. yicet 
SWett dec. — Surg M. IP. KaytUt. tX. 
to take rank from 24th Dec. 1835, vic&, 
€6tfktFftll dec . — Shrg T). Stewart, M. D.; 
rarik f^ottt 48l!r May 1856, vice 

E. $. Waring— 
fJ^dt T NMrian 12th regt N I— Lieut 
B PdflgpjRaptniq W. Burnett (to the 
Cspe yjeut J . B. Woosiiani — lJeut% 
P,. H/aSpit— Captain W. Rollings— 
ItajofrJP^ ilMiid — Colonel B. Ken- 


nett (to the Cape)— T icut rf. Sparrow— 
Lieut T. Clendon, I N — Mr W. Turner, 
Purser. I N — Mr V Spens, C. S, (to the 
Cape. 

Prnxio'c.f . — Major J. H. Bellasis, 
from 9th Mnrih 1837. 

Qualified in the v alive Languages.— 
Mr A. Campbell, CS. 

Rvlu<ned to Data— Lieut G. F. 
Sympson — Captains W. Spratt C. J. 
Westley. 

Retired from the Service — Lieut A. 
W. B. Fitzroy — Surgeon W. Dalgairns 
— Lieut G. Pilcher. 1 N. 

Marine Appointments. — The temp, 
appointment of C ommander Denton on 
Committee duties on shore, confirmed — 

1 ieut W. Jardine to take rank vice Pil- 
cher retired; date of com. 1 7th Aug. 
1835 — Lieut C. D. Campbell to tike 
rank, v ce Rose dec; 20th Nov. 1835 — 
Lieut C. W, Daniel b to take rank, vice 
Clark dec; 6th April 1836 — Midshipman 
T. Dent to he Lieut, vice Parburylnva). ; 
4th J une 4836 — Asat Surgeon S. P. Prit- 
chard relieved from duty in I N. having 
completed period of service ; and Asst 
Surgeon J. VV. Winchester is placed at 
disposal of Supert., 1 N. for duty in that 
branch of service — Aast Surgeon Ranc- 
lnud placed at disposal of Supert.. I N. 
for duty — Asst Surgeon Ryan attached 
(temp ) to IN. ; to join the "Hugh 
Lindsay” direct. 

GKSEnAb onnsns. 

Court Martial. — Head Quarters, 
Camp, My gong, 9ih Nov. 1836. — At a 
general court-martial, held at Poona, on 
Monday the 29th day of August 1936, 
Lieut, and Brevet Captain George Mac- 
kenzie of liis Majesty’s 2d (or Queen's 
Itoyal) regt. of Foot, was arraigned on 
the following charges: — lat Charge. — 
For tuiofficer like conduct, having left 
the catfionment of Poopa on or about the 
11th \pril 1836, in contempt of the au- 
thority and disobedience of the orders of 
Brigadier T. Wiltshire, commanding the 

S >ona Brigade, conveyed to him through 
e officer commanding thejegiment, in 
a, letter from the acting Superintendent 
of Bazars, of tiie above date, directing 
that he {the said Brevet Capt Mackenzie 
should remain at that station till a claim 
of 235 rupeea and one anna, preferred 
againBthim by tawrence Barretto, shop- 
keeper and auctioneer in the canton- 
ment Bazar of Poona, should be settled 
or decided on by competent authority.— 
2d Charge. For ecandaloua conduct, un- 
UeppimgigAhe character of an officer and 
in the following instances *, 
vjjt,— igt^nstance. In having, in a letter 
dated Poona, 27th June 1836, in reply 
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-to one of the same date, addressed to him 
by (he acting Major of Brigade, by order 
nf the Brigadier, made the following false 
assertions in respect to a draft given by 
him (Brevet Capt. Mackenzie) at Bom- 
bay, on a person residing there, of the 
name of Pursliotum Kanchore (com- 
monly called Billy Banian;) viz., 44 the 
sum was that claimed by Barretto, as 
stated in the Baztir Master's letter, the 
.date of which I do not know, but, en 
Writing out the order, the agent showed 
me B.trreMo's bill, signed by me.” — 
Whereas, no such hill had ever been 
sent to Bombay, and the claim for 'Which 
the aforesaid order was stated to have 
been given,_waa admitted by Brev ('apt. 
Mackenzie before a Court of Reqnests nt 
Poona, betwixt the 30th June aud July 
2d 1836, to bea ju si claim — 2d Instance, 
fn having, in the month of Dec. 1835, 
amiJtffi. 1836, purchased various articles 
at four different public sales id (he can- 
tonment of Poona, to the value of 221 
rupees and five annas, and not paying 
for the same; being in direct breach of 
the terms of such sales, as publicly noti- 
fied, and (although repeatedly called on 
for payment) allowing the debt to re- 
main unpaid, till he, Brevet Capt. Mac- 
kenzie., was ordered up from Bombay by 
his* Excellency the Commander-in-chief, 
when the claim was brought before a 
Court of Requests at Poona, between 
the &Oth June, and 2d July, 1836, 
and the amount awarded against him. 
— 3d Instance. In having given drafts 
or orders on the aforesaid Purshotum 
Runchore, to the Under-mentioned per- 
sons. under the dates, and for the sums 
hereafter specified ; vie.' — 

Jehangheerjee Mauockjee, Poo- 
na, 10th December 1835. . ffi. 63 
Muncherjee Jarasetjee, Bombay, 


12th May 1836, 126 

Hamcbunder Doulutram,#oon&, 

• 20th June 1835 153 


The whole which drafts were disho- 
nored or refused to be paid, and remained 
unsettled till brought before a Court of 
Request# at Poona, between the 30th 
June and 2d July 1836, when awards on 
the whole of them were given against 
Brevet Capt. Mackenzie.— 4th Instance. 
In having, since Feb. 1836; retained and 
appropriated to hie own use the soiti of 
48 rupees, due to a Native, sawed Pee- 
tonjee Soiabjpe, residinjfin the ksantou- 
meat bazar of Poona, being ttaatatfeu# 
of hire of four> mirror*, for a 2> 6ieh irti 
ball given at Poena, oa 18th Sept. 186®* 
^hich money he,BrevetCapt..Hackenaie, 
received from the gentlemen concerned; 


but of which the sid<l Pestonjee Sorabjee 
never received any part, ad the saute, 
when brought before theCourt of Requests 
aforesaid, was admitted by Brevet-Capt. 
Mackenzie tb be a just claim against birin. 
5th Instance. In having most i in properly 
produced, ip the beginning of June, 
1836, among other vou- hers. t.» the gen- 
tlemen who gave the Bachelor's BoR 
before referred to. a bill dated 30th Sept. 
1835, as a receipted voucher for having 
paid to Pestonjee Sorabjee the aforesaid 
sum of 46 rupees; whereas, he, the sail 
Brevet Captain Mackenzie, had never 
paid any sum of money to Pestonjee 
Sorabjee, for thebire of the four mirrors 
mentioned In the bill, he, the said 
Captain Mackenzie having. a* belong Set 
forth, admitted it to be a jy4t. claim 
against him before the aforesaid Cejkrf Of 
Requests. — 6th Instance: In having left 
Poona on or *bout the 1 1th April 1836, 
without paying the debts he had eorf- 
tracted to numerous Native shop-keep- 
ers. tradesmen, and others, amounting to 
betweertely and 18 hundred rupees, and 
-allowing the said debts to remain unpaid 
till he was ordered back to Poona from 
Bombay, when they were brought by the 
different claimants before the aforesaid 
Court of Requests, when awards Were 
given against him, Brevet Captain Mae- 
kenzie, on, the whole of them.—' ike 
whole of the conduct set forth in the 2d 
charge, being disgraceful to him. Brevet 
Captain Mackenzie, and tending to lower 
the character of British officers in the 
opinion of the Natives.— Additional charge 
preferred by ordef of his Excellency the 
Jbommander-in-chief against Lieut. and 
BrevetCapt. G. Mackenzie H. m J « 2d (or 
Queen's Royal) regt. of foot; viz. — 
For scandalous and infamous conduct, 
unbecoming the character of roMNl 
and a gentleman, in the foltarat in- 
stance; viz. — In having at a Court of 
Request! holden in cantonment near 
Poona, betwixt Ike 2d July and is! 
August 1836, in acaae in which Howeifi 
Alt ifthhomed, residing in the said eafti 
tonmea&r was plaintiff, and he, CapUtyt 
George Mackenzie, was defendant, know*- 
ingly and fraudulently prpduca&H and 
laid before the court; tsm papers bearing 
date Poona; Oct. 30th, 1835, and Fair 
12th 1836, purporting to be vedtfptwby 
Urn ftfdrhaatd Hosteig AH MabomedMu 
full payment of money from him, and on 
account Of him, Cantata Mackenzie end 
'others: and to ea# of which* papers* 
cross Wm falsely affixed, as the mark -Of 
' thgzaid Hossein All, for the purpose Of 
defending him of the sum of 377 rupees 
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beihg the Amount sued fur, at the afore- 
said couTt. — Upon which chniges the 
court caire to the following decision : — 
Finding. The court having maturely 
weighed and considered all that has been 
adduced on (he prosecution together 
with what the prisoner, Lieut and M revet 
Captain George .Mackenzie, of H. M.'s 
id (or Queen's Royal) regtof foot, has 
1 rougbt forward in his defence, are of 
opinion as follows: — That he is guilty of 
fhe fiist charge. — That he is guilty of the 
first instance of the second charge — That 
he is guilty of the second instance, but 
not to the extent of scandalous conduct. 
— That he is guilty of the third instance. 
— 1 That he is guilty of the fourth instance. 
— 1 That he is guilty of the fifth instance: 
•—That he is guilty of the sixth instance, 
but not lo the extent of scandalous con- 
duct. — Ihe whole of the conduct set forth 
in the second charge, wi|h the except 
tions before specified in the second and 
sixth instances, being, in the opinion Of 
the court, disgraceful to him, Brevet 
Captain Mackenzie, and tending to lower 
the character of British officeis in the 
opinion of the Natives. — The court are of 
opinion, that the prisoner isguiltyofthe 
additional charge. — Sentence : — The 
court having found the prisoner guilty, 
as above specified, in breach of the. Arti- 
of War, in such cases made and pro- 
vided, do adjudge him, Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. George Mackenzie to be cashiered. 
Approved, (Signed) H. FANE, Genl., 
Commander* in chief, East Indies. — Al- 
lahabad, 2d Nov. 1836. — Remarks by 
the Court: The courfcan not close these 
proceedings without recording their dist 
appiobation of the conduct of th»* pri- 
soner, in detaining Brigadier Willshiie 
in waiting for four days, upon pretence 
of requiring his evidence, when, in fact, 
the information retired from that offi- 
cer, in the single question proposed to 
him, was alieady sufficiently apparent ; 
such conduct being iu their opinion 
dearly evasive, and as such disrespectful 
to the court itself.— And, further, the 
court view with feetingsof displeasure the • 
assertions attempted to be thrown on t Ke 
character of the Judge Advocate by the 
priwiAnr, iu the assertion falsely made by 
mm in the reminder, that the answers 
were knpro|l|My and incorrectly taken 
down, wMIta&ft intention of misleAding 
the mifiiiijpB members ; being of opi- 
nion, incorrectness appears on 

the fajflpt the prodMings, and that oi* 
^ ry* that officer discharged his 
dutitt Wqth, gttwekried attention and fi- 
dsliK^Retaerks by bis Excellency the 
toafcandtr-in-chiefjr la the cour*e of 


the defendant's address to the court, 
doctrines are put prominently forward, 
which (having also been advanced else- 
where) the Comm in chief in India deems 
it necessary to remark upon. — The de- 
fendant says that that the charges against 
him were “ founded on an unprece- 
dented and uncalled for inquisition into 
his private affairs; unwarranted by the 
Osage® and regulations of his Majesty's 
Service," and. further, that so common 
an occurrence as an officer running into 
debt cannot “ possibly be the proper 
subject of a military charge and he 
adds, that “ the conduct of an officer in 
private life, is moat certainly not subject 
to control or military jurisdiction.** — It 
is to be hoped, that such opinions ns 
these are not very ^current amongst the 
officers of the army in India ; but, never- 
theless, the Commander-in chief thinks 
it would be wrong to permit sufh senti- 
ments to'be advanced, without condemn- 
ing them ; and calling to the recollec- 
tion of officers, that every act which 
is unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, is a ** proper 
subject of a military charge." — ife 
is much mistaken who deems that he 
may run into debt beyond his means 
for making re -payment, and may leave 
his station, while under such circum- 
stances, and thus occasion bis own 
name and that of the regt to which he 
belougs, to become topics for scandal 
and reprobation, without his becoming 
fully amenable to military jurisdiction, 
anil liable to punishment for such con- 
duct. By order of the Commander-in- 
chief, R. TORRENS, Col., Adj. Genl. 
II. M. Forces in India. 

uApntAGHs.—Dcc. 24, at Cochin, E. 
Corny Esq., to Jane Amelia, 3d daughter 
of the late Capt Benson, Country Service 
Wan. 28, Captain W. Durant to Miss 
E. T. Rankin^- Feb 2, at Byculla, Asst 
Surg. A. Weatherhead, M D, to Jane 
Sarah, eldest daughter of J. Johnstone, 
Esq , of Ireland— 10, at Poona, Lieut R, 
C. Wormald, H. Art., to Mary Isabel,* 
eldest daughter of Col. J. Mayne, C. B — 
22, Lieut J. W. Young, I. N., to Miss^ J. 
A. Craig. 

births : — Dee, 4, at Poona the lady, 
of Mr. J. A. Sinclair of a daughter — H, 
at Deesa, the lady of Capt W. M. Webb, 
Art., of a son — Jan, 4, at Maligaum, the 
lady of Lieut,1l. H. Goodenough, 20th 
N 1. of a son-— 7, at* Kaira, the wife of 
Sub. Conductor P. Cowley, of a son — 
13, at Colabah, the wife of Apothecary Cr 
Tucker of a son— 14, at Byculla, the 
lady of G. L. Elliot, Esq, C. S., of »' 
daughter. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM.* 

The pamphlet before us by Mr* Bannister, Ex-Attorney 
General of New South Wales, has two objects the one to re- 
form or altogether abolish the Transportation System ; and the 
other to create attention and sympathy from the Government and 
the Public for the hard treatment Mr. Bannister has experienced 
through having been recalled from his appointment in New 
South Wales by Lord Goderich, his Lordship having been 
deceived into a belief of Mr. Bannister’* incompetence for the 
duties of a Colonial Attorney General, by General Darling, 
We shall presently examine at length the first object of this 
pamphlet ; but we will just make a few preliminary remarks on 
~Mn*Banni*ter’s apparently cruel case. 

It seems that General Darling’s administration from first to 
last was held by Mr. Bannister as so utterly wanting in the 
necessary qualities of good government — in fact so completely a . 
tyranny, that our author could not help speaking out, and re- 
spectfully contemning th dine of policy theGenenfl pursued; but 
he did not offer open ad t ice to the lute Governor, until the latter 
actually trenched open the ground Mr. Bannister occupied as At- 
torney General;-- when, however, Darling wanted to be King, 
Lords and Cooimoqs, all in his own person, when he wanted 
indeed to be de faoto Attorney General, then it was, that Mr. 
Bannister was pinched, and on this he spake. He at on.ee 
created a bitter eneipy in the Geueral— he was annoyed, and 
eventually sent back to England disgraced, aa be states, with* 
out having knowingly committed any fault. General Darling 
assumes; that he was incompetent to thg duties of his situation, 
but where are the proofs f Why, it seems, they fie only in mere 

* • 

* On abolishing Transportation, and on reforming the Colcttb Office in a 
Letter to Lbrd John Russell. By S. Bannister, late Attorney general of Near „ 
South Wales. Effingham Wilson. 1837. $ „ 

Ea*t India and Col* Vol. x iv y Noi 82, SrjSffifw. Q 
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assertion ! A la t Home Government kept the victim without 
redress ; and without redress he has remained now for some 
years. But* says Mr. Bannister* “ A compensation* however r 
generally comes for the worst events of this kind* if they be 
well watched. What happened in 1835. has unmasked mis- 
chief that before lurked in secret, and the cunning are caught 
at fast in their own toils. Another Committee on New South 
Wales and Van Dieman's Land disentangled from all personal 
considerations has been appointed this year* that unit probably 
settle more questions than even the important one of convict 
discipline. It is premature to say more of this Committee* than 
that the disclosures it has obtained, although half is not yet 
told* have convinced the most doubting that there ie something 
rotten in the state of-n*New South Wales — as a penal Settle- 
ment and Government. 

That Mr. Bannister was not qualified for his situation we 
cannot believe* knowing that he is the'author of some very able 
legal and other works. He has written for various established 
Magazines — the 1 ' Asiatic — Quarterly,” the “ Westminster Re- 
view/* and is the compiler of •• Sir Orlando Bridgman's Judg- 
ments in the Common Pleas*” a book that is daily consulted by 
the most eminent lawyers of this country. His testimonials. too 
from New South Wales are highly flattering to bis public and 
private reputation. But why need we say all this ; a character 
vilified by the party who has injured Mr. Bannister's fair fame, 
shines all the brighter in the opinion of all who are neither 
Slaves nor Tyrants . We trust the present Colonial Secretary 
will look to the case of an evidently touch injured man. 

This writer rs an enemy of the Transportation System alto- 
gether. It is* he says* rife with* every description of moral 
evil— -and has no one good quality. The foundation of the 
convict settlement was based on Utopian principles ; and the 
Government of the convicts has ever been more or less lax. It 
has now become vicious. Mr. Bannister recommends that no 
more eonviets be transported ; he alludes to the cruel plan 
for continuing transportation ; he asserts that Ministors are and 
have been deceived and culpable — he ofTers the opinions of 
foreigners in proof ihaf no system of transportation can be suc- 
cessful. He t considers mist aid in convict settlements Inevitable. 
Demands qyp examination of the abuses* and a reform of Colonial 
Qiyeramctit, States the design of the founders of New^Soutfo 
Wales, an^^l low® his remark* up by others bearing on various* 
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topics connected with this point* The pamphlet contains a 
great deal of what appears to us just censure on General 
Darling, and his sanguinary disposition towards the convict 
population. The iron collars, and other abominable abuses, 
emanating from this authority are detailed. His intrigues with 
the Presa»and his inconsistencies with this power are related— 
and many other facts which tend to evidence Colonial mte* 
government . 

We shall give a synopsis of the best points in Mr. Bannister’s 
work ; — wo commence with the abuses in the Colony^and con- 
clude with the proposed remedies, where they are not Utopian or 
chimerical 

• “ Three classes of people are necessarily exposed to extraor- 
dinary sufferings from a convict population. These are the 
young, and the women among the white people, and the 
coloured aborigines, facts which came under my own know- 
ledge, and other facts proclaimed by the Society for sending 
out females to Australia, settle the case as to the two former 
classes. 

*' In the year 1825, the whole female population of New 
South Wales amounted to 8,578, of whom 2,306 were girls; 
and this small number produced tho following crimes and 
‘criminal casualties; — Taking, as a rule for the whole colony, 
the state of things at Sydney and Windsor, (for which places I 
preserved returns,) 27 very young children were drowned ; 20(1 
girls, from three months to eleven years old, were violated ; 24 _ 
women were subject to coroners’ inquests, of whom 18 died 
drunk ; 33 free females*, of whom 24 were native born, were 
committed for felonies in one year; and 42 free women were in 
gaol at one time, in the whole colony. If the actual returns 
which I preserved, and laid before the Colonial Office, in print, 
in 1828, be not a fair rule for the whole colony, the facts most 
be taken for Sydney and Windsor alone, and those facts stood 
thus in 1825 : — In Sydney, 9 very young children were drowned, 
out of 3,007 children of all ag& in that district; 8 women were 
subjected to coroners’ inquests, of whom 6 died drunk, out of a 
population of 2,011 women ; 11 free females, qf whom 8 were 
native born, were committed in the year for felonies ; and 14 
were in gaol at one time, out of 1,002. , 

“ It is not surprising that this should be th^ state of the 
females, when they lived in a country where 388 mep were 
convicted of felonies by the Supreme Court an^^uarter Ses- 
sions ; and about 1,000 felonies, and 6,000 cases of drunkenness 
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and other minor offences, were tried by the justices of peace iiv 
a total population of 36,366; and where the males were more 
than three times as numerous as the females. 

“ Since the year 1825, the case is worse as far as regards the 
convict population, more having been sent out than formerly ; 
and the males in greater number than the females. From 
October 1833 to November 1835, of 8,163 convicts landed in 
Sydney, 7,357 were males, and only 80G females. The Society 
for promoting female emigration to New South Wales has at 
last borne testimony to the fatal truth of what they ought to 
have foreseen confd not but happen under such circumstances ; 
and they have made a slight reparation by declaring frankly to 
the public, that to send young women to Sydney, as they did 
for several years, in defiance of warning, was to condemn thefifi 
to certain misery. The replies to such warning perpetually 
were, official accounts of the well-being of these poor girls; as 
if falsehood did not come as often in an bfficial form from Syd- 
ney as truth. 

“ The acknowtedge&errorof this Society ought to instigate 
its excellent members to join heartily now in abating the real 
nuisance, which defeated so cruelly their well-meant endea- 
vours ; if for no other reason, yet for the sake of the offspring 
of our race in Australia. These young people are brought ii^ 
with infinite disadvantages ; they are surrounded by examples 
calculated to produce the worst effects on their minds: and the 
degree of good, which, elsewhere, is fairly presented for their 
contemplation and example, is here denied. It is to be blind to 
the truth not foreknowledge, that, with honorable exceptions, 
the consequence is such as should be expected. Their moral 
sense requires to be raised in its standard. 

“ But the evils inflicted by us upon the aborigines of Australia, 
and upon the inhabitants of the Islands of the South and Eastern 
Seas, by our convicts, have been incomparably more cruel than 
even upon the other tw*o injured classes. The whole history of 
white colonization olTers nothingjQfiore completely, nor more gra- 
tuitously barbarous than the conduct of our Government towards 
the simple natives of Australia from 1788 to 1837* Extermina- 
tion by our musketry, and by famine occasioned through our 
cnpidrty,.aild hi by diseases we have introduced, has marked our 
progress 'front Fort Jacksoft inwards ; and from island to isfanJ 
out Wt**d*, oiif»runaway convicts and unchecked sailors are still * 
coV6£fb& the whole ocean with our worst vices. We do not 
attempt to adf|>t our taws to v their wants, nor to establish a 
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system of administration that would give scope to the few good 
men who have long been labouring in their behalf. 

“ In the early dajs of the colony, the most atrocious murders 
were unpunished, fn my own time, the same atrocities were 
repeated ; and so far was the government from visiting the 
murderers with condign punishment, that they were pardoned 
when convicted ; and the Governor himself authorised military 
executions upon the tribes in a way equally against law, and 
again&t the claims of humanity. 

“ fn 182G, Governor Darling ordered such massacres, and 
declared that he had received instructions from the Secretary of 
State to justify him. I was insulted for suggesting that * indis- 
criminate slaughter of this kind was against law, and that the 
law was powerful enough to guard the public peace/ The 
scenes which occurred on this occasion perhaps surpassed, in 
cold-blooded cruelty, .any of the former 'massacres. In one 
case, a military party tied a black man to a stake, and shot him 
like a dog, defenceless, and without haying given offence that 
could by any ingenuity be made to justify the act* 

“ It is not true that these poor people are insensible to the 
attractions of civivilized life ; and stHl less is it true that they 
. are hostile to us. A volume might be written with proof of 
their capability of civilization, it we would give them breathing 
time ; and the following extract from a Sydney newspaper of 
October 1826, in no respect friendly to me, shows on the one 
hand how kindly Impressions may be made on them, and what 
we are daily allowing to destroy those impressipus. 

“ * The Bathurst natives lament, very much the death of their 
women and children that were killed by our people, (in 1824.) 
Those that were at Sydney have a very strong recollection of 
the kindness shewn them by the government (of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane) there ; in particular they mentiou Mr. Bannister, the 
Attorney-General, and speak of his humanity to them in the most 
lively terms. 1 here take the liberty/ continues the writer, 

* of giving my opirrton of the cAse of the disturbance that took 
place, unfortunately, between us and tbe aborigines. I attribute 
the loss of lives, on both sides, to tbe imprudent and cruel 
conduct of some of opr people. The natives are really food of 
the white people, and very much admire our, industry and 
ingenuity ; but they have a great "dteliko to bush-rangers; 
these fellows take away their women end otherwise anoojr 
them/ # # 

'< They also perfectly comprehend the use of courts of justice, 
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and appeal to the law more readily than to their spears. In 
remote districts, injured black people have been known to say 
that they would go to Sydney and tell the Attorney-General 
what had been done; and if I reap no other reward for my 
public exertions in New South Wales, I shall reflect with no 
small satisfaction on having raised in the breast of the savage a 
feeling of reliance in such an officer. It is a triumph of civiliza- 
tion when the savage lays by his wild justice of revenge, in 
order to refer his grievance to the more effectual redress of 
law. 

44 Such are some of the evils inseparable from transportation ; 
but which may be lessened by a considerate treatment of con- 
victs* From the foundation of New South Wales, the law 
meant that well-conduced convicts should be raised in some 
measure from the degradation their offences had brought upon 
them ; and for that purpose, small grants of land, with stock, 
were from the first and long most usefully bestowed on that class ; 
and pardons, with other rewards, were extended to them. Tho 
mistake made by one Gpvernor, by pushing this good principle 
of restoration too far, has done infinite mischief to all parties, 
by bringing it into discredit. But even Governor Macquarie, 
when he held the strange opinion that the colony was founded 
for convicts alone, and that, therefore, free emigrants ought to . 
be discouraged, never lost sight of the necessity of making good 
conduct the title of the convict’s restoration. 

“ Governor Macquarie unquestionably held that Great Britain 
had devoted New South Wales to convicts ; yet, although there 
is some confusion in his Excellency’s policy, and as to his views, 
from the following passages of* his pamphlet, they may be col- 
lected to be firmly set upon the distinction of good and bad 
conduct: — ‘This country should be "made the home, and a 
happy home, to every emancipated convict who deserves it. 

u 4 Here, according to my system, they feet themselves en- 
couraged and protected,* if they deserve it. 

“ ‘‘The honest , sober, and industrious inhabitants, Svhether 
free settler or convict, will e?CT find in me & friend and pro- 
tector. 

" * My principle is, that when once a man is free, his former 
state should no longer be remembered, or allowed to act against 
him/ Thw^cJear, but tfafe sentence is completed by— 4 let him 
then feekhMmtlf eligible for any situation which he has, by a 
long term of upright conduct, proved himself worthy of filling/ 
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Thus wisely attaching the condition of uptight conduct upon 
the free man. — Pamphlet of 1820. 

“ The new principle is expressed in the following terms 
* Already is the equality of every free colonist, whether* emi- 
grant or emancipist, distinctly recognized by that clause of the 
Act passed last session, which regulates the trial by jury. This 
Act may be considered, not only the first constitution that has 
been obtained by the colonists, but the basis of that future 
constitution which has been implicitly promised in four years 
from the close of the next session. At the expiration of that 
period, there is every reason to calculate that Government wilt 
extend the spirit of this clause, and recognize a similar equality 
of right in both classes to every other political privilege, having 
that right on a fixed qualification as to property.* 

“ The difficulty as to a specific criterion of good conduct has 
been greatly over-rated. 

“ The experience of thirty-two years, from 1788 to 1820, 
compared with that of the last 17 years, proves the great 
importance of making small grants of lend to convicts. For- 
merly, these grants were wisely accompanied with gifts of 
stock. At present, profitable employment is so constant, that 
such gifts are not necessary. The records of the criminal court 
furnish irresistible evidence of the good result of the system of 
facilitating the acquisition of small grants by the poorer classes 
of convicts; and of otherwise treating them with consideration. 
It is all at once discovered, that crime increases in New South 
Wales; and facts, wjiich seem correct in reference to certain 
periods of time, are cited to shew on this ground alone the 
necessity of making transportation more severe ; but these fade 
rather show that of the two modes of treating convicts, that 
which is kind and considerate is infinitely more efficacious than 
that which is severe. 

*' The facts thus relied on, are contained in the following 
table 

* 

From 1810 to 1817, the convictions intfce Criminal Court were • 1 in 375 

„ 1818 „ 1820 1 „ 300 

„ 1821 „ 1895 : . . 1 „ 188 

„ 1831 „ 1835 . 1 „ HSl 

iS Now, it is most remarkable, not 1 only that the two former 
periods were times of kindness and consideration for the convicts, 
but the former of the two, 1810 to {817, was a time of more> 
kindness and consideration than that from 1818 to 1820, under 
the same Governor t Macquarie, \vhose few arbitrary feelings 
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grew somewhat more vehement as his power lasted. And in 
the two latter periods, the convicts have not only been refused 
the consideration they once enjoyed, but a greatly increasing 
free emigration has increased crime, instead of diminishing it, as 
was expeeted. For severity and illegal coercion have, in these 
latter times, been the remedies which the Government has 
madly substituted for the better process of moderation and law* 
ful encouragement. 

“ These facts are/ however, defective in the Important period 
of Governor Darling's administration from 1826 to 1830, when 
the element of forty-nine executions in one year, is to be added 
to the coercion system ; and that addition will be found to have 
contributed largely to the subsequent augmentation of crime. 
There is no question, indeed, that the extreme severity system 
is as mischievous in its effects as it is hateful in execution. 

“ Upon these statistics, if it were possible: to have con- 
victs only in a couhtry, the facts would prove that Governor 
Macquarie was right; the colony should have been kept for 
convicts only, and free emigrants ought not to be allowed to go 
thither. 

“ Remedies for the foregoing evils, aud for many more that 
impede the progress of the tine settlements in Australia, cannot 
be devised, without taking adear view of the chief abuses,in. 
the Colonial Office. Those abuses rnay be traced through Acts 
of Parliament, and in the proceedings of the administration dis- 
tinctly enough. But they have also been betrayed lately in a 
book,* that is quite a curiosity in iis kind. 

M Nor are such abuses new. The constitution of the com* 
miltee of the Privy Council i/i 1670, preserved in the British 
Museum (Harleian MSS., No. 6,394) aimed at an extensive re- 
form. But the revolution of 1688 produced the first attempt at 
a great improvement, which failed, except as to one important 
point. The American revolutionary war of 1776 produced the 
second, which made matters worse than before. Lord Somers, 
and,al his urgent request, Locke attempted the first feform in 
1696. Burke stood almost alorie in attempting the second, 
after 1776. Court jealousy and the intrigues pf office, however, 
defeated all, 

“ The pb^age of 1696 was meant to be radical. It ended in 
a mere rensedeljing of the Privy Council Committee of Planta* 
(tons, and in a system of %oritten reports laid before Parlia* 


• The Statesman, by K. Taylor. London, 1836. 
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ment from a new Hoard of Trade. Theso reports were con- 
tinued for about ten years, and they were entered on the printed 
journals of the House of Commons. The sole lasting advau* 
Uige obtained from this reform was, a division* of power* jp the 
Home government of the colonies. , The King ruled tbere^as 
before, through a Secretary of State, and by other means i hut 
the Hoard of Trade constituted a check on the ministers* and 
the practice of appealing to the King in Council against this 
Board was in considerable vigour down to 17 76. The appeals 
which the ministers nou? will not permit to be heard against 
themselves , they were then glad to see proceeded in against the 
Board which watched the exercise of their owu functions* : 

“ Although this machinery of Government was too feeble A to 
prevent the errors which drove the American colonists to re* 
volt, still it w Os often strong enough to protect individuals from 
ministerial oppression — oppression which escapes the wider 
action of Parliament. • The Privy Council was not then the 
creature of the minister in colonial administrative appeals, as 
it has since become. 

“ in 1784, Mr. Burke’s reform swept this machinery away 
with a witticism, replacing it with what has been in an extra- 
ordinary degree more mischievous. He set up, in fact, a sole 
-.Secretary of State for the Colonies, instead of amending the 
previously established system, which required but a few 
changes to have worked admirably well. This sole Secretary 
of State has been aided by events, so as to have established Ibe 
most complete official despotism known to any country* Since 
1784, he has really beegme uncontrolled and irresponsible, and 
has consequently done and permitted a greater number of bad- 
actions than inatteiitive observers can possibly conceive* The 
fact of this irresponsibility is notorious. 

•“ One immediate consequence is, the habitual falsehoods used 
in the Colonial Office, as the experienced Lord Charles Somer- 
set, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope testified* Downing 
Street correspondence is remarkable for assertion unsupported 
by facts; and th^Secretaries, or Under Secretaries, of State, 
constantly go to Parliament with something like an Old Baifey 
brief, full of misrepresentations of the truth. Even worse thing* 
might easily be enumerated, especially that enormous evil of 
the Secretary of Stale delegating his duties to subalterns, who, 
from being his. instruments, have Jctag become his substitutes, 
«~a result inevitable as things are now arranged* 
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** The most striking* and the most mischievous conse- 
quence of this new system is, the change introduced into the 
constitutions of the colonies since 1782. This change has 
already been noticed in reference to New South Wales and 
the Swan River; and the constitutions of all our foreign pos- 
sessions might be shown, during the last half century, to have 
been uniformly framed upon principles unknown to the settle- 
ments of a like kind founded, or conquered, in the preceding 
hundred years. 

" The modern system has done great mischief by emascu- 
lating the excellent one of institutions of colonial agents. The 
old colonies had agents in England appointed by the colonies, 
charged to check the power of the Home administration, and 
to press the correction of colonial misrule. Under the modern 
system the office of agent exists, and men are paifl handsomely 
to fill it ; but the Secretary of State names them, and lest they 
might look too closfcly into his doings, he generally gives the 
sinecures to his own clerks. Under the former system, the 
agents formed an independent body in London, capable of pro- 
ducing a great effect upon the Government. Under the new 
system, the colonies of our day, scattered half over the world 
without any common bond at home, are beaten in detail ; and 
their agents who might form that common bond, generally have 
retaining fees against their interests. 

••The remedies for these evils are twofold, namely, such as con- 
cern convict colonies only, and such as concern all the colonies. 
Of both classes, the following heads are offered, as likely to 
produce immediate and extensively good .results, 

1. Let all transportation be henceforth stayed. 

2. Extensive emigration to be encouraged oo good prin- 
ciples. ° 

3. The wives and families of all the politioal convicts to be 

sent out to them forthwith at the public expense ; and aid to 
be afforded to the unmarried political convicts to obtain wives ; 
and grant* of land to be forthwith granted to them alt, with 
liberty. * 

4. The same measures to be applied to the well-conducted 
ordinary convicts, on more liberal principles than now prevail. 

6. Penitentiaries to be substituted in the place of all other 
corporal punishments. 

0. Monthly returns of all punishments and indulgences to be 
published in a|l the colonial newspapers ; and digests to be 
published at home from the returns of punishments under 4 
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Geo. IV. c. 19, and similar Acts, and of the judgments of the 

superior courts. ■ , ... 

7 Small grants of land to be given to convicts holding 

tickets of leave, on their proving that they possess property to 
stock and cultivate those grants. ' - 

8. Abolish all local taxes ; first, because there can be no 
representative assembly; and secondly, in order to encourage 
an extensive voluntary emigration. > _ 

0. Reform the Colonial Office, where now “ decisions are 
evaded where thev can be evaded, or given upon superficial 
examinations; where loud and energetic individuals are concili- 
ated at the expense of public interests, and what is feeble and 
obscure is sacrificed to what is influential; where the under- 
standing is debased, the sense of justice % corrupted, and public 
spirit undermined, where humbleness, subserviency, and pliancy 
are indispensable to advancement.”— Taylor’s Statesman. 

10 Public officers. ‘Punish such Governors as General 
Darling, and such Judges as Chief Justice Forbes, instead of 

rewarding them. » , _ . _ ., 

11. Let all who complain be heard at the Pnvy Council, or 
bv the Secretary of State, as the parties choose. The case in 
the postcript demonstrates the injustice of the practice of not 

•bearing appeals. . 

12. Publish in London weekly a Gazette concerning the 
colonies, with extracts from despatches to and from Governors; 
with the appointments and removals of all colonial officers, and 
the motives of both; and with other leading facts of all kinds 
concerning the colonies 

13. Re-establish the plan of 1690-1709, of laying reports on 
all colonial affairs regularly before Parliament. 

14. Stop the practice of condemning without hearing, and or 
not re-considering decisions once complained of. 

10 As to the aborigines, let them be admitted as witnesses 
without the necessity of taking oaths ; establish missionary sta- 
tions in Advance of all the settlements; follow up Governor 
Macquarie’s successful plans; adopt the South Australian Com- 
pany’s principles; forbid the Governors ordering the aborigine* 
to be shot against law ; and let the protectors of theabonginea 
be independent of the Governor, except in case .of war ; hut let 
them be amenable to the courts of justice.” t . 



EGYPT IN 1837. 

In addition to the abstract of Mr. Waghorn’s pamphlet on 
Egypt, which wo made in our June number, the following 
interesting intelligence will prove very acceptable to our 
readers. Mr. Waghorn has determined, we find, upon for- 
warding to England* at short intervals, a number of letters 
descriptive of the present condition, products, and prospects of 
Egypt; the first two or three of these letters were, in fact, 
written for a morning Journal some months back. They are 
now renewed ; and we feel assured they will tend to throw 
further light on the political and commercial influence of a 
country now become extremely interesting to England, in con- 
sequence of the expectant traffic with it and India, by means of 
the steam engine. Addressing the Morning Chronicle , Mr. 
Waghorn enters into the following particulars regarding 
Egypt 

My absence from 'Egypt was four months, during which time 
Egyptian cotton declined in price from 18£ dollars, remaining 
now unsaleable at 10 dollars the cantar, below which price 
the Pasha’s finance minister is determined not to sell, although 
he lias on hand at least three-fourths of this year's growth. 
1 had seen it stated in the Smyrna Gazette a few days beforo 
my arrival that there was no money in Egypt, and that tfio 
country was in hopeless distress. In truth, l find it quite the 
reverse; to the proof of which — 1st, the Pasha's minister will 
not sell cotton at the present ruinous prices ; 2d, that 50,000 
dollars were remitted from Egypt to England and France by 
the steamer three weeks ago ; and 3d, that the Pasha’s Euro- 
pean agents are all paid up. ,To mercantile men these three 
facts speak for themselves, and nothing better shows the reno- 
vating and rising pretensions Egypt monthly puts forth to be 
numbered among kingdoms, instead of being fettered and 
chained, kept so by England, fee., to the certain fall of Turkey. 
The superior financial policy of Egypt is most striking. It 
result&from sound organization through Mohamed All's finance 
minister, Bogbos Bey, who appears to have been anticipating 
some such-like panic in cotton as has happened in America, 
England, &c« v and bad a store of money for the occasion ; for 
although , or lour foreign merchants at Alexandria have 

failed bxJ>iM$iog t their - fingers i«» cotton speculations, still the 
rec<?ot aspect of affairs in Egypt is more than equal to any 
periodd^Mohamed Ali's government. 

Ity&raiaii miners seat eight 1 months ago to this country, 
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some of whom are employed in Syria, and some in Cordofan, 
have in both countries made gratifying: dicoveries— in life 
former country iron mines, in the latter tk gold one ; but before 
extracting the ore from this last an armed foroe is required 
for the protection of themselves and works, which will be 
shortly put at their disposal from a portion of the Pasha's troops 
in the vicinity of that district. Great interest is attached to lids 
discovery by the Egyptian government. 

Coal mines have been discovered in Syria, at Mount Lebanon, 
from 20 to 2G miles eastward of Beyrout, at an elevation of up- 
wards of 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. There aro 
traces of coal and many thin strata in various parts of the 
mountains; previously to this spring three mines had been dis- 
covered, of a quality and thickness sufficient to warrant the 
expense of pitoving and working them. Since that time 
another has been discovered, although Mr. Brettell, the 
Pasha’s engineer in Syria, is pot yet able "to decide upon Its 
value. The seams, on an average, are three feet thick; the 
coal is of good quality, and generates steam quickly, but forms 
clinkers iri the bars of the grate, which requires frequent clean- 
ing ; it contains much iron pyrites, and, if not properly assorted, 
is liable to spontaneous ignition. The Pasha has determined 
•4o ascertain if it is suitable for smelting the iron ores of Syria, 
and his Highness is now erecting an experimental furnace for 
that purpose. Should the experiment succeed, Mohamed Ali 
will erect iron works in Syria, where the ore is very abundant. 
Iron ore is found both in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and it is 
traditionally reported tlipt some of the mines werp worked in the 
time of the Romans. Large quantities of cinder from the ancient 
furnaces are frequently met with occasionally, at considerable 
distances from the mines, ' generally in places where the ever- 
green oak flourishes. The mountaineers now smelt the ofe with 
Che branches of that tree* and iron thus produced is used for 
making horse-shoe nails, and for othef purposes where best 
iron is re" uired. * 

No lead ore has yet been discovered in Mount Lebanon, 
although it is most probable it exists io'some part of that range* 
In the mountains above Adana, in Asia Miner, abundant lead 
ore has been found ; but the extraction of the lead fronTthe ore 
has proved very difficult. Furnaces have been erected near the 
mines, for the purpose of smelting the ore; Palestine has. not 
yet been scientifically explored ; therefore nothing iskuownof 
the mineral treasurer that countr^ contains. • • 
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The Egyptian navy fs divided, and at sea— «some cruising 1 off 
Egypt, some off Syria, and sortie off Candia ; while, during my 
absence, anothef splendid line*of-battle ship has been launched, 
and is now in Vapid course of fitment at the arsenal of 
Alexandria; at which place improvements are going on, parti- 
cularly in building ; and no spot* in any foreign countries I 
know of are so rapidly advancing as Cairo and Alexandria. 
His Highness Mohamed Ali Js now at Candia, to which place 
he went for the purpose of regulating certain improvements in 
agricultural pursuits. His son, Ibrahim Pasha, is at present in 
Syria ; and ( am sorry to say that the plague has appeared at 
Aleppo and Damascus though not to any very great extent. 

The olive plantations about Cairo are rapidly thriving. It 
should be remembered that this fruit is a necessary of life in 
this country, and was introduced by Ibrahim Prisha* who is now 
the greatest cultivator of it in the world. An agent has been 
sent to America to purchase apparatus; or crush-mills, for ex* 
trading oil from the olives. The whole of the private revenues 
of Ibrahim Pasha goes to improvements in Egypt and Syria, and 
his ideas towards agricultural pursuits in both these countries 
are vast and comprehensive. Some years hence, if God spares 
his life, Egypt will be fertilized to double the extent it is at 
present. The accounts received here from Constantinople are, 
that the Sultan was obliged to hastily retrace his steps back to 
his capital, to prevent a certain conspiracy against him, it 
having been discovered in its infancy. It is now called an 
intrigue. However, it is only putting off the evil day ; for it is 
impossible that the Turkish empire can stand, surfeited as it is 
by Russian influence, from tbfi very councils of the divan to the 
interior of the Seraglio* 

With respect to plague in Egypt, there is none whatever be* 
yond the limits of the Lazaretto at Alexandria, where there has 
not been a single ease for the last fifteen days. In truth, the 
bejopfits conferred on Egypt by the establishment of sanitary 
latfs are beyond those of all others' under Mohamed Ali’s 
government. Similar establishments are now in progress in 
8yria, which in due course will confer the same benefits there. 
In fact I see much to admire in the rule of each country under 
the Pasha’s government. 

Omer XMtadi. Ibrahim Pasha's seal-bearer, is gone to Eng- 
land, on his way to the West Indies, to collect on the spot 
•veryftfcformation relative to the cultivation of sugar and the 
dfiftflHfcfon of rum. The sugdr-cane is a thriving plant in this 
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country, the growth of which it . rapidly on the increase. A 
few months ago Mr. MacCulloch, the Pasha’s botanist, was 
sent to the East lodies, and ordered to take South America on 
liis way back to Egypt. In fact, 1 should occupy too mueh ef 
your space were I to enumerate all the branches of improvements 
practically in force by Xbg joint energies of the two Pasha** of 
Egypt and Syria. 

Colonel Campbell is now renovating the English consular 
department of Cairo, which has long required it ; the late vice* 
consol, not being a British subject, has very properly been dis- 
placed. This appointment remains with Lord Palmerston to 
fill up. 

With respect to mails by this route to India the present month 
affords proof unparalleled. Letters were dispatched between 
Falmouth and Suez in twenty-one days, and in eighteen days 
more they most probably will arrive at Bombay; thus accom- 
plishing the dispatcher mails between Ehgland and India in 
thirty-nine days. Colonel Campbell is now giving me the 
utmost assistance in this matter. 

Among the novelties gone to India through my agency this * 
month is Marsalla wine, the shaking of which by the camels 
crossing the desert is calculated to add to its quality as much as 
the sea trip by the Cape of Good Hope. 1 am slso commissioned 
to receive by a house in Paris its Cashmere shawls homewards, 
aud, indeed, am appointing agents at the capitals of Europe 
for commissions. And, now 1 am on this subject, would suggest 
to the mercantile community of England not to let their cha- 
racteristic keenness overlook this important pjint, nor continue 
to treat it as one beneath immediate notice, for I can assure 
them that the Pasha’s minister has been written to about the 
Smyrna opium going by* this route. 

in one of my letters to you nine months since I sug- 
gested a commercial treaty regarding transit duty; however, 
no attention has yet been paid to that suggestion, because 
Egyptian affairs*?© considered by our Government as not$rofth 
caring about. P again solicit Mr. PouleU Thomson, in hrs 
official capacity as guardian of the great trading interests of 
England* to see this matter done, and beg to refer bint to a 
perqsal of that part of my evidence relating thereto before the 
select committee of the House of Commons on steam navigation 
to India by the Red Sea,, in which l state that sailing ships 
during three months of ,tbe year can coil to Suez with the 
valuable products of the East in 30 days from the continent of 
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India. Also, that Mohamed AH has as much right to levy a transit 
duty on articles through his country as we have to levy a tax for a 
turnpike gate in England ; and, moreover, there is no occasion 
to insure at all between Suez and Alexandria, and vice versa f 
because the Pasha insures it by the payment of transit duty. 


LITERARY PURSUITS. 

Literary pursuits and literary distinctions are often fatal to 
domestic pleasure and attachments. They render men less 
capable of entering cordially into those amusements that interest 
the mass of their fellow-creatures, and often excite in their 
associates a bitter jealousy and an uneasy sense of inferiority. 
Some in the author see'ouly the man, and wonder at the admi- 
ration of the world, while others in the man see only the author, 
and cease to regard, him as a social being of the same nature 
with themselves. An author’s station in society is always am- 
biguous, and liable to endless misapprehensions; he is like a 
stranger in a foreign {and; he is in the crowd, but not of it. 
When his claims are too obvious to be disputed, the humble are 
alarmed at that superior intellectual power for which the vain 
and envious hate him. He is neither at his ease himself, nor 
are those about him. The jealous and the curious surround him 
like enemies and spies, and keep nim ever on his guard. He can 
please no one. Some who are willing to admire, so raise their 
expectations of his greatness that he is sure to disappoint them, 
and the more he shines, the more he wounds the self-love of 
others. Even the most generous admiration is not of long en- 
durance, but soon flags without repeated stimulants. If the 
literary mAO does not excel himself — K every new work is not 
superior to the last— his friends are disappointed, and his enemies 
triumphant. Even the greatest glory can hardly make a man 
indifferent to the ceaseless hostilities which it so inevitably 
excitin. Envy and detraction are fierce and indefatigable ad- 
versaries, whom nothing bnt the downfall of the object of their 
wrath can entirely appease* The happiness of au ambitious 
author is at tjie mercy of his meanest foes. “ Oh ! that mine 
enemy had written a book/’ is a wish that has entered many a 
malignant Wsom. 

jk M Who pants for glory finds but Bhort repose, 

^ A hreatb revives him, or a breath o’erthrows.** 

tear a, ’’ by F, L. ilfchauUm U Esq. 
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OUR INDIFFERENCE TO LOCAL OBJECTS OP 
INTEREST. 

“ That which we have* we prise not.” 

Shaketpean 

We often neglect* through life* to avail Ourselves of the 
sources of enjoyment within our immediate reach* and long Id 
Ilyaway to other scenes* as if pleasure and amusement existed 
only at a distance. We thoughtlessly permit ourselves Id 
despise all objects which are at hand, leaving it only to 
strangers to discover how many of them can be interesting end 
of value. It is not that we are altogether discontented* or out 
of conceit* at all events* with our own positions and location J 
fori iet other people attempt to depreciate them* and we rise op 
at once in arms in their defence, and are* on such occasions* as 
sensitive as an* American himself under any censure of his 
country* his habits* or his institutions. Still* there are few of 
us here who ever thiulf of extracting sweets from the object* 
Which familiarly surround us ; although there are things daily 
and hourly available* as fraught with entertainment* instruction* 
and delight* if we would but take the simple trouble to turn to* 
and observe them* as the most greedy tourist* or sigher after 
sight-seeing tmd lionizing could desire. 

• Much of this indifference and inattention may arise from our 
too early introduction to India. We reach it in the days of 
mere boyhood* when we are prepared to be struck with 
nothing; when we receive all new calls upon our admiration 
as the mere common-place* and naturally to-»be-looked-for ob- 
jects of a strange country. We make few observations* and 
are little disposed to be surprised* We become familiar with 
the customs and character of the country* long before the miod 
is sufficiently matured to fSrm a correct judgment upon them*—* 
and* because they foil at length to be noticed by ourselvet* we 
pronounce them to be altogether insipid and uninteresting;. A 
few years ago* a London mercantile gerfUemao and Ills foq^y 
were recolkimended* in consequence of ill-health* to essay a 
warmer dimate ancT a sea voyage. He selected for the trip an 
East Indiantan* a free-trader of those days* fa which be bad 
some commercial interest* and came direct lb Calcutta. While 
here* he determined to improve the brief time of his sojourning* 
and was sight-seeing from morning to night In less, than a 
couple of months* during the usual detention of the ship* our 
intelligent visitors had actually seen more objeets of real value 
£a*t India and CqU Afasr*, Vol K xir, No. $2, StpUmber < . It 
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than many of us witness or learn to appreciate, in the entire 
period of ottr Indian residence. Nay, it is a fact, that in their 
visits to the different native trades,-— manufactories, institutions 
of different kinds.— colleges, gardens, the residences of opulent 
Hindoos were open to them, — the temples , mosques, canals, 
numerous baSars and native repositories of European and 
Asiatic commodities,— in these and other short excursions to 
Barrackpore, its park, — Serampore, its College and Missionary 
institutions, and to the different foreign settlements on the river 
side,— they discovered a pleasing variety of novelties, not 
only to themselves, but to the old Ko'ee hye chaperons who 
escorted them, The last-mentioned frankly confessed, that but 
for the persevering curiosity of the new visitors, they themselves 
would never have dreamed of the number of objects worthy of 
observation to be met with in their own metropolis. Of many 
of them they bad not heard nor entertained an idea of their 
existence t ' r 

We have a further proof of this in the recent light, but 
eptertaining work on India, by Miss Emma Roberts. She ar- 
rived amongst us having the advantage of practised intelligence, 
and of maturer years, if it be pot high treason in specifying the 
latter qualification, to speak thus of a fair lady's*age. A de- 
scription of the most common place and every-day objects, 
from a pen like hers, became vividly arrayed, at every turn, 
with an agreeable interest and importance. Things unremarked 
by us, or held hitherto as unworthy of a single thought or re- 
miniscence, in her ready and distinet sketches, grew into 
pleasing and impressive pictures. 

We scarcely hear in Coleytta of the beauty of any of the 
prospects it presents. Possibly a remark may reach os regard- 
ing the Botanical Garden, or the residences at Garden Reach. 
We may beer them coldly described as looking tolerably pretty 
in approaching Calcutta by the river. And yet in every out-let 
eojA stburb of ttye city* there is mpre tlpn this : there is often 
ldvbline*s! There is not a yillage tope, a but, a rode imple- 
ment of husbandry, a clump of luxuriant and insulated trees, — 
the palm, the date, the neem, the tamarind, the deep and 
clustering mange*, the spreading banian, or the scented 
baubul,— thaVu not the befitting aod harmonious ingredient 
Of a lovely 'ipfeqle. Every single objects picturesque aod pleas- 
ing, and, as bur artist, Chinnery would express it, “ made, ex- 
pressly made, for the pencil of a painter !” The ghauts by 
llie river side, with their groups bathing beside them, draperied 
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end undraperied, are unrivalled in the whole world as pleasing 
studies for the sculptor. The partial bits of glean that fall at 
times upon the scenery, and bring forth an isolated spot' or 
living light and of glistening foliage to the view, are more rich 
and effective here, than the cold eye of a northern artist could 
picture eve* to his imagination. It is scarcely a week ago that 
1 beheld an evening scene in the prosaic, unromantic, unclassical 
vicini tyof Colvint’ Ghaut /—as lovely, as poetic even,—— as dreamy 
and superb as any city in any portion of the varied world could 
exhibit. Yet, I may have seen it, — hundreds may have seen It, 
month after month, year after year, without a particle of admi- 
ration, or a single murmur of remark. It Was simply a view 
* from a lofty story of one of the houses in the neighbourhood of 
the gbaut. But it was moonlight ; and to the southward, an 
opening in the buildings, displayed before me the level and 
clear glacis of the Fort. Surmounting this, slept amid its 
strength and massiveness, in a death like silence, the heavy 
walls and battlements of that proud fortress. How beautifully 
the outlioe of its ramparts, and of the Gothic turrets of its 
church, its tall flagstaff and other erectiohs, rose upon the deep 
grey atmosphere beyond it. There was nothing at that calm 
moment to indicate the hundreds of the armed and restless 
heipg* it contained, who at a breath, at the sudden alarm of a 
drum, orthe trumpet’s blast, could rush in (earful readiness upon 
its walls aod pour forth an instant ruin and devastation around, 
from the countless mouths of its now sleeping and unseen artil- 
lery! .£ut all around me was in keeping with this feeling of 
stupendous stillness — of colossal repose. There was the Town 
Hall with Us huge pilasters, and gigantic looking columns, now- 
looming larger and heavier from within the mystic veiling of 
the night. The spacious and, at that hour, void and tenantless 
Court House too was before me ; with all its associations in the 
mind of unseen power, so awful when offended ; its imperifun- 
in-imperio dignity ; and more than all— iU unlimited pratensums 
and former grasping interpositions ! And below me to 4 m 
right, there shone ns a vast unsullied mirror, the moonlit Waters 
of the Ganges. The tali masts of the innumerable craft on her 
bosom stirred not. All was breathless, noiseless, and at rest. 
And save bet for one far canoe, one tiny skiff, that stele ss if 
uogukted on the distant tide-way, there was not e sign of 
living motion from shore to shore. .But hark ! ‘that feint and 
for plashing of the waters; it was the Usher’s net that sank into 
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the stream. ’Tis hushed again, and all is still as death, — 
stirless as the repose of infancy. And see, yonder few lights 
within the ships ! How tremulously deep and long their 
shadowy reflections sink within the wave ; while the far 
shores, sedming now to be doubly distant, look grey and soft 
and indistinct, and lend a charm and harmony to the whole* 
But hu&h ! hush ! breathe not I From yonder neighbouring 
tenement, there steal forth upon the night breeze, the subdued 
notes and gentle murmurs of a female voice. ’Tis a simple 
melody of Home ! Its cadence is at times accompanied by a 
few chords, — how gently touched, of some stringed instrument ! 
How exquisitely soft and tremuloua that son g! But enough, 
enough ! — Was it magic, was it folly, was it my old, old trick * 
of dreamy and unprofitable romance that awakened all this thrill 
of wild emotion,-— thic too pleasurable moment/>f delight amid 
the mere moonlight scenery before me? And did all this occur 
‘too, in the heart of Calcutta ; within tlje ditch, the filthy ditch, 
we hear of from the provincial writers/ — nay, within a hundred 
paces of— Colvin*' Ghaut ? 

I fear me (for it is well time to drop the idle “ we” and pre- 
tension of the pseudodttteratevr ,) that 1 stand now confessed, 
and have fairly marred myself in the estimation of the gentle 
reader of my “ Sayings.” I have been striving hitherto to let 
him know me only as a staid, sober scribbler, — having a spice 
of fun, it is true, about me, but possessing as few particles of 
romance and nonsense in my composition, as the most impertur- 
bable, apathetic disciple of the Pelham School coul^jpretend 
to. And yet, 1 have here shewn myself to be little better than 
a soft One, — a poor being of the heart and imagination, who can 
find a charm in moonlight scflnery, and who has to plead guilty 
to the sin of emotion, because a woman's voice could chance to 
•teal upon the sober silence of the night. 

Pardon me, kind reader, and deigo to bear with me. I stilt 
have some little fun, spme life about me ; and it may be of satire, 
ton, in my speculations. And ere we part for eveg, and my 
'* Sayings” are complete, you may find, 1 fcave also feeling,— 
aye, feeling, if it hath naught besides to recommend it, — from 
the heart itself— to breathe sometimes its gentle and redeeming 
spirit upon the task they have assigned me. — Cal. Lite . Chron. 
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THE FELONRY OF NEW SOUTH WALES* 

It requires much of true philosophy in a man to render him 
competent for the task of writing a book of which statistics and 
history form the principal part: Such a book cannot be well 
written in a few months, even though it be but in one volume. 
A statistical writer must be a profound thinker, laborious, and 
above all, most honest; whose mind could rise above participa- 
tion in the common views of the world ; one, in short, whom 
it would be impossible for any human being:, or any earthly 
motive, to bribe into an opposite course from that of truth. An 
ordinary man who is at daggers drawn with the extant men 
and manners of the country he assumes to describe, cannot be 
expected to give us unbiassed opinions, qp perverted facts, or to 
characterise a hation with a mind nnlincturejf. with envy or 
uojust ambition. Tbe Press, however, does occasionally bring 
forth its abortion of thie kind, and people are occasionally de~ 
ceived by it ; and, therefore, it is our duty to inform the unwary, 
that such books are written more to serve.iheir authors than the 
public to whom they are hypocritical ly dedicated. An ingeni- 
ous and sophisticated pamphlet of 20 or 30 pages, advocating a 
certain line of policy, has often been well paid for by even the 
immaculate British Government ; — its author has been bribed, 
and basely allowed himself to be bribed, to pour into the car of 
the public a subtle poison, by advising them to acquiesce in that 
course which shall best answer the purposes of its projectors, 
however opposed to the general interest. 

Tbe work we are aboqt to enter upon has made its appearance 
within the last few months, purporting to be a synopsis of tbe. 
present state of N.S.Wales, particularly considering the colony 
as a penal settlement. Its author is a Mr. Mudie, recently 
magistrate in the colony, and who states himself to have resided 
therein 14 years. An appendix to this work is crowded will* 
numerous testimonials favorable to the writer's character, either 
as a private individual or as a magistrate. These testimonials lie 
has found it requisite to collect (Mr. Mudie observes,) in order 
that the Home Government and the British 4 public may accept 
the startling facts he communicates as emanating from a re«* 
spectable and honest person. The testimonials are indeed 
very, valuable in England ; if it were not for Jhem, the ill 
nature, the meddling desire for publicity, tbe sophistry, aud the 
truculency (witness tbe brass-faced praises of the late Governor 

9 ' * 

* One yoL 6vo. Ly J. Mudie, &c# lie, 1837. 
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Darling) remarkable in “ The Felonry of New South Wales/* 
would produce for (hat production any thing but a lasting recep- 
tion, although they might excite for it, as in the cases of Trollope 
and namby-pamby Willis, a temporary interest. 

We cannot justly apply all the strictures with which we have 
commenced this article to Mr. Mudie. He is evidently not 
ignorant of his subject,--*! 4 years residence is long enough to 
afford a common observer an insight into the government of a 
colony and the character of its people. But still we have a great 
fruit to find with this author^ We mean him no personal disre-* 
spect when we assert that he is not an honest writer. To 
repeat our own words — he is not profound, neither does he 
appear a man likely to refuse an appointment out again to 
New South Wales <or elsewhere, as an acknowledgment 
of his services from Government or certain individuals having 
great interest in i}. The enemies of Sir R. Bourke (whos>e 
enemy Mr. Mudie certainly is to all 'intents and purposes,) 
.may be influential, wealthy, and could repay " one good turn 
by another.** Sir Ralph Darling is propitiated by Jars, and 
jars of honeyed flattery, for something or other. He cannot 
possibly misunderstand his friend's ardent wish that be (Sir 
Ralph) may be re-appointed ; and thence comes Mr. Mudie's 
reward — something very handsome too we should think. 

The Felonry of New South Wales/* if not a profound, if 
not, indeed, an honest work, is, at any rate, a very interesting 
one. It is full of anecdote, and contains mueh racy humour. 
Besides, the subject is singularly novel. Flew or no productions 
have issued from the press expressly purporting to describe the 
condition of the convicts of Mew South Wales, and to notice 
their amazing influence in the colony. The colony itself 
has had its historian, id Dr. Lang, but he has only drawn the 
outline of the “ Felonry, 9 * (to use Mr. Mudie’s coinage) Ieav~ 
ing it to the present ^writer to colour and finish the picture ; 
and coloured it the latter has, in the moat tasteless spirit of the 
Italian pointing school. Hit colouring is sq gaudy, as to make 
nature look ridiculous. 

Still, had this work been respectably “ brought out/’ it 
would have made more noise than it has, though, like books of 
similar fwdls,. it would as quickly have been found out to 
consist Of little more thap froth. The very sediment, however* 
of ftffr. Mudie's production* shews that a poison has long been 
fi||Cted into the society of (few South Wales. 

same fact applies* more or less* 4o all our colepW 
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possessions ; society in them is vitiated, and consists of but two 
peculiar classes— the oppressors and the' slate*. 

Mr. Mudie, in Ms small flvo. volume Of 4*1)0 ptfges, has 
managed to survey the different New South Wales* Govern- 
ments, from Governor Phillip's dynasty to that of Sir R« 
Bourke, (who, by the way, is now either returned home, dr on 
his passage.) It rs plain from What the author has, with 
evident care, collected, that not one of the many Governors of 
the colony has proved competent to the required duties. The 
morale of the society is vicious in the extreme. There is, what 
is called, the Factory at Parramatta, a Government establish- 
ment, a kind of Penitentiary, but conducted on just such asystem 
as ourown Milbank Penitentiary in London, would be, if its con- 
ductors were Mother H. of Covent Garden, orGoodered, of the 
Saloon, in Piccadilly. The very clerks To the colonial Govern- 
ment, connive at defeating the object of the home autho- 
rities, by rescuing convicts from their * imprisonment, and 
actually bartering with them for the sale of official colonial 
situations. A convict, whose uame is Watt, (who robbed 
Morrison, of Fore Street, to a large amount, some years ago) is 
— start, reader, at the enormity ! — Watt is the Editor of nhe 
official newspaper, the “ Sydney Government Gaxette One, 
Luke Dillon, seat from England, as a being too monstrous, 
for home society, struts about Sydney, with spurs on his heels* 
and dashes away to the annual races in his curricle! Judge, 
jury, counsellors, solicitors, and clients, are, '* mirabile dictu,’* 
all either descendants of felons, or felons de facto . In short* 
the majority of New, South Wales’ society consists of the 
Felonry— /d-genw* omnc ! % 

The early chapters of the above work describe, as we have 
said, the careers of all the past Governors. The remainder of 
the volume enters minutely upon an examination of the system 
of Government pursued under Sir R. Bourke. The writer 
launches forth in unqualified invective? against Sir Richard and 
his apathetic administration. It would seem, that Sir R. Bourke 
is but a willing fool in the hands of as corrupt a set of Tory 
subordinates in the present administration of New South Wales, 
as one may well conceive. 

But, in the course of our remarks, tlie reader will be 
tally made acquainted with th<r social, moral, and political 
condition of this, as it appears td us, shamefully neglected 
settlement. 

After commusucating the plan* of bis book, as aboVe, Me 
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Mudie explains a portion of its title in the following startling 
and amusing remarks : — 

"The author has ventured to coin the word, “ Felonry/* as 
the appellative of an order or class of persons in New South 
Wales. The major part of the inhabitants of the colony are 
felons undergoing, or who have undergone, their sentences. 
They occupy, not only the station of the peasantry and 
labourers in other civilized communities, but very many of them 
are also, as respects their wealth or pursuits, in the condition 
of gentry, or of merchants, lawyers, &c. “ The single term, 

the Felonry, is evidently/* adds Mr. Mudie, " as legitimate as 
the terms peasantry, gentry, &c.” He assumes, that the term, 
" absentee/* applied by the authorities of New South Wales to 
run-away convicts, is a ridiculously soft and gentle appellation. 

On the new measures and principles of Government, acted 
upon by the present, Governor, Mr. Mudie observes;-** 

" From measures which are advocated and maintained, arid 
legally enforced, by the chief justice of the colony, by a por- 
tion of the Governor's council, and by a servile police magistracy, 
there is, more than ever, reason to dread that the penalty of 
transportation to New 8outh Wales will altogether cease to 
operate as a preventive of crime in the mother country, as the 
same principles and measures have already loosened the bonds 
of subordination within the colony itself, and have inflamed the 
malignant feelings of the convicts against the laws and the 
peaceful settlers who are their immediate employers, and 
against all that is praiseworthy, independent and virtuous, in 
the land which iff doomed to be the scece of the difficult and 
dangerous experiment of tbeix mingled punishment and re- 
formation. 

“ The writer of these pages emigrated with his family to 
New South Wales in 1822, and remained in the colony till 
March, 1836. It is after a residence of fourteen years, therefore, 
in a colony established* within the last half century, that he 
presumes himself competent to throw some light upon its in- 
ternal polity and management. It is after having established 
and successfully conducted one of the largest agricultural con- 
cerns in the country, under all the trying difficulties and incal- 
culable disadhfetttages of the first settlers on the river Hunter, 
at a distaMr qlTone hundred and forty miles from, and with 
more than one hundred miles of the trackless bush or forest 
wild interposed between his allotted dwelling-place and the 
peat iff the colonial government, that ho thinks he is capable 
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of advising the measures best calculated to insure the security 
and promote the prosperity of the free Bottlers, and consequently 
to facilitate the accomplishment of all. the objects and purposes 
for which the colony was founded. It is after having been one of 
the most extensive employers of convict labourers in the colony 
and after having been in the commission of the peace during 
several years as a magistrate for the territory, that he considers 
he is bound to state his knowledge of the nature and character 
of the convict population, and fearlessly to express his opinions 
as to the treatment to which they should be subjected, with the 
view of accomplishing the threefold object of their transporta- 
tion, namely, a sufficient degree of strictness of discipline (if 
severity be too harsh a word) to render the sentence of trans- 
portation rather a punishment than a reward for the perpetra- 
tion of the crimes of which they have betn convicted; a suffi- 
cient degree of subjection to the will and power of their 
immediate masters, and of the laws, to enable them to be co- 
erced to the performance of an amount of labour adequate to 
their own maintenance, and to a reasonable profit upon their 
employment, for the benefit of their employers and of the colony 
at large; and, a sufficient amount of moral restraint and religi- 
ous impression to afford a prospect of reclaiming them from the 
depraved appetites and vicious courses, the indulgence and pur- 
suit of which are the sole causes of their being subjected to the 
extraordinary circumstances in which they are placed. It is 
after having suffered most seriously in his own pecuniary 
interests, and after having been deeply wounded as an employer 
of convicts, as a magistrate for the colony, and qs a gentleman, 
through the mistaken views aud (ptal acts and measures of the 
present colonial government as affecting the convict population; 
and its oppression of the independent magistrates who dared to 
differ from its ruinous and anarchical policy, that the author has 
returned to England not alone to complain at the bar of public 
opinion of his own wrongs and grievances, but to denounce to 
the British people, the parliament, and the King, with a warn- 
ing and prophetic Voice, the anti-penal, anti-social, and anti- 
political system now practised in New South Wales, and which, 
if persisted in, must inevitably reduce that valuable and im- 
portant colony to the wretchedness of unbridled crime and law- 
less anarchy, and result, sooner or later* in its violent amt 
sanguinary separation from the empirfi.” 

Looking back to the condition of the colony during the time 
of Governor Phillip, it is observed 
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- “ The colonial government bad no other materials than the 
felonry, out of which to endeavour to form the elements of a 
future orderly and moral people ! So very limited, indeed, was 
the number of free emigrants, that the first governors bad no 
choice, but that of appointing convicts having some of the re- 
quisite qualifications, to be the clerks in the government offices, 
and to bold other situations and appointments of trust under the 
government. 

“ Amongst the inevitable results of this employment of con- 
victs and emancipated convicts in the offices of the government 
the colonial government itself was in every way deceived, de- 
frauded and plundered. 

“ In the office of the Colonial Secretary, in particular, in 
which the records were kept, even recorded sentences were 
surreptiliously altered"; tickets of leave and conditional pardons 
were obtained in the most corrupt way ; and grants of land were 
procured for some* of the very worst characters in the settle- 
ment ; — the motives for all this, on the part of the convict 
government employees , being either a pecuniary bribe, or a 
spirit of favoritism for some socius crimin'**, or criminal confe- 
derate, while in England, 

“ The author of this work received an account of the manner 
in which a conditional pardon bad been obtained, from. the 
mouth of the emancipated convict himself.. The fellow is still, 
after the lapse of so many years, far from being morally re- 
formed ; as he lives by the keeping of a very improper house in 
Parramatta, and the selling of ardent spirits to the lowest class 
of the population. 

“ Having understood, he sard, that a conditional pardon might 
be obtained for money, he applied to a convict government 
clerk, who undertook to procure the pardon for the considera- 
tion of twenty pounds. As soon as he was ready to comply 
with the pecuniary condition, he wrote to his friend the govern- 
ment clerk at Sydney* requesting him to procure the pardon. 
The letter was entrusted to a convict proceeding to Sydney, 
who, having characteristically opened the packet to ascertain* 
its contents, thought fit to suppress it, and give information of 
the job to another ponvvct clerk of government, a friend of hia 
own. The latter being thus 'put upon the scent/ wrote to the 
applicant, aid offered to procure him a conditional pardon for 
ten pounds. Tbe convict of-course allowed the first negociation 
to deep, aod f for the smaller bribe, was shortly afterwards grati- 
the object of his wish/* 
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«• Every species of falsification of deoanfmtt,** edflUnwv Mr. 
llltidie, and of treachery, fraud, and pfander, was of constant 
occurrence under the early Governors. 

We must pass over a great deal of historical matter by merely 
observing, that there is much detailed that "smells rank” of 
deplorably bad management. 

In approaching the section upon (he extant Government of 
the colony, we find many pages of twaddle and back-biting, 
which we deem “ little-minded** in the extreme. “ But let this 
pass.” The error is counterbalanced in what follows. 

We must recount, the following fact as evidencing a lax 
system, in a remarkable light : — 

A liberally-paid officer, (Mr. Commissioner Therry) under 
Sir R. Bourke^ not long since wrote a pamphlet, crammed with 
fulsome praise of the Governor’s administration, and in avowed 
contempt of the past Darling one. Sulh a pamphlet was 
actually addressed to the Colonial Secretary at home: its 
author wearing the mask of * An Unpaid Magistrate. 9 Here 
then, was one of the King’s own servants practising deceit and 
delusion upon the Government that paid him so handsomely 
for his rascally services. 

“ An assigned convict, who had taken to the bush, by 
absconding from bis master, (the author) travelled 140 miles, 
and, assured of a gracious reception, presented himself at Go- 
vernment House with a petition to the Governor, charging his 
master with some alleged act of oppression. Instead of this 
fellow being immediately taken into custody and transmitted 1 to 
the nearest magistrate for commitment to take his trial as a 
bush-ranger, he is listened to, oomfbrted, and advised, by Mr. 
Richard Bourke, the Private Secretary to the Governor, and 
bis Excellency’s son.” 

The above may be a fact, and reprehensible ; but we believe 
it to be the exception rather than the rule in the Governor’s 
conduct. Such things might admit of* palliation once in a way, 
but notjso, if pften repeated. The following very peculiar 
document results from the bush-rangers application to Ihe 
Governor. There can be no doubt of its 1 authenticity. Cer- 
tainly, no old mao in his dotage could pen a more silly letter. — 
Per 

To JAMBS MUDIE, Esq* Cos tie Fork#. 

Wy dear Sir, ♦ 

The bearer of this » a n assigned servant of youn, who has absconded 
from your place with a petition. Of course this is not the proper quarter to bring 
$ memorial of the nature of his, and I have, therefore, returned it to him*, and 
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advised him (I I) to proceed without delay to hie work, (If !) by which means yon 
perhapa would look over his fault (!!!)-— if the man’s character is not otherwise 
bad (! ! J)— he *ecm* sorry for his mUconduct in this instance, and will perhapa 
mend! Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) B. BOURKE. 

To which Mr.Mudie ejaculates— f< 4 If the man’s character is 
not otherwise bad 1’ — Otherwise bad 1 Why, here was a 
transported felon , sent to Governor Bourke for the purpose of 
being punished. And he stood confessed a convict runaway , 
and colonial bush ranger /” 

The case of the convict. Watt, deserves lengthened mention. 
But, really, we cannot concur with the contempt Mr. Mudie 
shews towards this individual. A decided rogue he is, there is 
no question-— but we cannot, like Mr. Mudie, deny him the 
talents be is allowed repossess by the Governor himself. We 
do not mean altogether literary talent, — Watt’s conduct, in some 
instances, proves him to be a consummate man of the world. — 
To use a common phrase,--*" One who could turn his hand to 
anything;” — Mr. Mudie thus details the history of this man: — 

" Now, let us, as one instance of the Governor’s cognizance of 
and connivance at improper doings, fairly state and candidly con- 
sider the case of the infamous* convict and ticket-of-leave man. 
Watt. 

" Watt was originally a clerk in the office of a writer to the 
signet in Scotland; and having been charged with some se- 
rious delinquencies there, he fled from justice to England, and 
was consequently proclaimed an outlaw by the law of Scotland. 

“ Being, however, a young mao of plaqpible address, and the 
cause of his flight from Scotlaiyl not being generally known 
in London, he succeeded in getting into the employment 
of the great commercial house of Todd, Morrison, and Co-, 
in Fore Street \ and he. was eventually promoted by that house 
to a confidential situation in their service, with a liberal salary, 
sufficient to support him rather as* gentleman thanasa respect- 
able clerk. In gratitude for this confidence and kindness, so 
little to be expected by him after bis villanies in Scotland, he 
at different times purloined such large sums of mouey from 
Messrs. Todd and Co., that on his eventual detection and con- 
sequent flight,* second time from justice, a reward of some hun- 
dreds of poo*ds was offered for his apprehension. 

" By jibe sagacity and extraordinary perseverance of an offi- 
cer Of of the London police offices, who for weeks watched 
the laments of a female with Vhom it became koown Watt 
bad cpMbited, he was at length traced to Edinburgh, where his 
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pursuer apprehended him in a public street, though not till 
after a very desperate resistance. 

“ He was then brought prisoner to Loudon, and committed 
to take hit trial at the Old Baily, previous lo which it was as 
curtained that he had been leading a very profligate and aban- 
doned life while he was in the service of Messrs. Todd and Co. 
and while he was perpetrating his robberies of their property. 

"Having been found guilty of the offences charged in his 
indictment, he was sentenced to transportation for fourteeq 
years, and was sent out to Botany Bay with an export of felons 
in the Marquis of Hastings transport. 

“ After having been some time in the colony, the same plau- 
sibility of address and manners which had gained his admission 
into Messrs Todd and Mo'rrison’s, procured for Watt a recom- 
mendation to tfie colonial government as>^St person to receive 
the indulgence of a ticket-of-leave, wbiyh was accordingly 
granted to him. • * 

“ The favor shewn to him, however, did not stop here ; un- 
worthy as he was of even this amount of favor, as is amply 
proved by his own subsequent conduct. 4 

“ In pursuance of the lax and unwise policy of the govern* 
ment, in continuing to employ convicts and emancipated felons, 

: even after there were in the colony abundant persons of un- 
blemished character from whom the government could have 
selected all its own officers and servants. Watt was for a length 
of time employed to bring up the aceounts of some of the public 
offices which had fallen into arrears. 

“ He was afterwards translated into the Sydney Gazette office, 
in which he was associated in tip 4 editorship with the emanei- 
pated convict O’Shaugbnessy. 

" With the imprudence and recklessness so characteristic of 
the class of degraded persons to which WaU belongs, be availed 
himself of his new situation to broach doctrines calculated to 
excite the minds and to inflame the pufiosi of the felonry, and 
utterly subversive of convict discipline and anbordination. * 

" These doctrihea were accompanied by atrocious libel# on 
many of the most upright and independent magistrate# in the ter- 
ritory and other reputable colonists, andby the manifestation of 
a spirit of malignant hatred of every tbingvirhiotts and respecta- 
ble io the colonial society, 

“ But they were also aocompanied’by articles of most fbfsome 
adulation of the Governor, and by tbick«and-thin advocacy of 
all and sundry the acts of his government** 
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* ** Governor Bourke, innocent soul ! remained ignorant of alt 
this, did be t 

“ Why, the colony was thrown intoa ferment by the infamous 
and libellous writings of this scoundrel and his associates, 
O’Shaughnessy andTtoerry. The whole territory resounded with 
cries of" shame 9 ' at the Governor for permitting it to go on. The 
columns of the colonial newspapers attached to the cause of 
good order and ptiblie decency, Were loaded with accounts of 
the crimes and immoralities of the wretch, and with the com* 
plaints of the respectable inhabitants against the government for 
suffering him, as a ticket-of-leave man, to continue his career 
of iniquity. The editors of the independent newspapers de* 
non need his connection with the colonial press, not only as 
being an act in itself highly Immoral and disgraceful, but as 
entailing infamy ur#iT their order in particular, as well as 
generally upon thef government and upon the colonial public 
at large. 

m Watt, however, was not be driven from his lucrative post 
by the voice of thunder in whieh the indignation and horror of 
the public were expressed ; nor was the Governor to be moved 
to the exertion of his authority for the suppression of a public 
nuisance, which, how offensive soever it might be to the respecta- 
ble portion of the colony, presented to his Excellency only the 
tweet odour of adulation. 

u Commissioner Therry furnished the Sydney Gazette with 

retorts courteous 99 to the epithets applied to his convict 
associates and fellow-labourers in I ho cause of misrule and 
insubordination,, and by his «• Letter of cm Unpaid Magistrate," 
and other writings, at ooee^ assisted to viUify and bespatter 
the respectable free colonists, and to vindicate and eulogize, 
even to nausea, every thing that was 'unprincipled, unwise, and 
najust,in the conduct and proceedings of the colonial government. 

" More than one of the gentlemen who bad heoome marks at 
which Watt aboil his venom, and whom he endeavoured to 
besmear with the disgusting slime of his malignant calumnies* 
finding dial neither the Governor nor the paid police magis- 
trates of Sydney, were likely to perform their duty by curbing 
the licentiousness of Welt, as a tioket-of-leave man, resolved to 
free the colony (com the disgrace of bis being connected with 
its press, by bringing him to justice for the habitual violation of 
Ike colonial lawn is* which he lived. 

Xtfmtie Is ofteft ridiculously m grammatical, and shews an tgooraace of 
inert rules of orthogs&pby. * 
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u But these gentlemen ' reckoned without their host/ when, 
they relied on the law for the punishment of an offender; for* 
an appeal to the law, in the case of this notorious offender,, was 
authoritatively denied them; and they soon found, that the 
Governor and his paid functionaries not only silently connived at 
Watt’s misconduct, but that they were resolved upon openly 
protecting him in its perpetration. 

M By the colonial law* & oonvict only bolds his tieket-of- 
leave during “ good behaviour/’ For any irregular, immoral,, 
or unlawful conduct, his tlckeUof-leave ought to be taken from 
him, and he is subjected to such further punishment as the 
summary tribunal before which he is tried may apportion to his 
offence. 

“ Independently of the gross public immorality and indecency 
of Walt being at all connected with the Sydney Gazette, and 
independently of the infamous purposes to which he prostituted 
that government journal, he was at the tmae living in open 
contempt of a colonial regulation whereby he was bound to 
attend a general muster of all the ticket-of-leave men, at stated 
periods, within the district of Sydney; he was at the same time 
leading a life of profligacy ; he was known to be habitually a 
liar in private, as he was a traducer and a libeller fn public; 
he was. living in open adultery with a female runaway convict, 
transported for life, who bore two children to him, and whom 
he had the audacity to send to the factory, that her Iyingp4n 
might be defrayed at the public expence ; and that the offspring 
of his adulterous, and (in other respects by the colonial law) 
peculiarly criminal intercourse, might be maintained at the 
expense of the same public, whom lie was daily demoralizing 
and endangering by bis pestilent and atrocious writings." 

It appears, however, that such was Watt's influence in the 
colony, that the most strenuous applications for his punishment 
were entirely disregarded for a time ; and, when ultimately the 
charges were put in a proper shape, and properly entertained, 
the resultevas a mockery of justice. Watt was sentenced to a 
banishment be was particularly anxious for : he was allowed.!* 
take his mistress, and his goods and.chetiejs with him, nod no m 
lives in the style of a gentleman, some miles, from Sydney, but 
near enough to pay an occasional visit to town, in the Season I 

We have too much matter in store, to allow of further 
progress, in this subject, at present. We are under the neces-. 
aity, therefore, of delaying its conclusion, till the appearance 
of a forthcoming number. * 
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EXTERNAL TRADE OP CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 

For the purpose of aiding: a comparison between the external trade of 
Calcutta and that of Bombay, a memorandum has been kindly furnished 
to ug by a mercantile friend, shewing:, by estimate, the extent to which 
the former is undervalued in the official returns in three articles ex- 
ported— Indigo, Raw Silk, and Cotton. The statement (which we 
subjoin) has reference to tho years 1834*5, and 1333-6, and to six 
months of 1836-7* ending on the 31st January. 


Indigo — avrge. value 1 30 Rs. per raaund. 
official do. 100 

Mds 80,994 at . loSa. R a =24,29 ,820 


ffffft—averagc 

official 


Mds 6,179 at 


lvalue 10-8 p tffT 
ial do. 7 r 

Am ^ 


3-8p.sr.= 8,65,060 


Cotton — avtfge value 12-8 p. md. 
official do. about 10 , 

Mds 336,827 at . ~S = 8,42,067 

Difference in 1834-35 8a. Rs. 41,36,947 

Jsdigo— avrge value 150 
official do. 100 

Mds 128,191 at : 50 Sa. Rs.=65,09,550 


Silk — average value 19 
official do. . 7 

Mds 10,494 at . 5* -20,98,800 

Cotton — avrge value 14 

official do. 10 

Mds. 683,762 at 4 =23,35,048 

Difference in 1835-6 Sa. Rs, 108,43,396 


Indigo — avrge value 200 . 

official do. 100 

Mds 69,105 at 100 Sa. Rs.^=69,10,500 

Cotton — avrge value 13 4 

official do. 10 

Ud. £30,487 at = 6,91,461 

Difference in six mths of 1836-7 

Sa. Rs. =76,01,961 
General Summary. Sa. Rs. 

Import*— Official value, . • 279,83,962 
Exports— ditto 423,09,867 

Short valuation 41,36,947 

*64,46,814 

Total in merchandize, 1834-5 744,30,776 
Imports — Official value, . . 315,32,804 
Export* — ditto 573,87,757 

Short valuation 108.43,898 

682,31,155 

Total iq 1835-6 . . , . . 997,63,969 
Import* — Official value, . , 202,17,584 
Export*— ditto 392,19,334 
Short valuation 76,01,981 

468 , 21,295 
■ ■■ ■ 

Total in six months of 1836-7 6,70,38,879 
. Average amount per annum 9,64,93,445 


But with reference to the vast increase in tto tmount of the opium 
exports* and the demand now created for Bengal sugar in England, and 
the still increasing amount of other branches of our export trade* the 
present average annual amount of the aggregate exports and imports of 
Calcutta, in merctfandlze* may fairly be estimated at full eleven crore of 
Company’s Rupees* being the currency corresponding with that in 
which the Bombay statements ai% made out. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA * 

We will now perform a promise, given in our last Number/ 
that we would take into consideration the ingenious propose 
iions on the Steam Communication question which have lately 
emanated from a Mr. Fairbairn. We belle vtijtu* one of the mafty 
pamphlets that have recently appeared ori the subject, h it* 
created so earnest and general an interest as the one before «*;* 
It has not been thrust into notice by sheer perseverance, 
whether deserving it or not. On the contrary, no little work 
of the kind could be more quietly published. It lay on the 
counters df the publishers, unsuspected of any value, for some 
days, until it happened to casually glanced at by one or twd 
competent judges of its subject. Then it was that the mind 
Was gradually discovered and opened up— Sid it soon became 
ihe fashion, in the city, to talk about the new route by steam id 
India, by the Gulf of Mdxico and the Pacific Ocean. The great 
attention this writer has thus fairly received, he has honestly 
darned. Mr. Waghorn himself, will not.deny it hint* How* 
ever, Columbus wore out bis existence before he saw his 
wondrous scheme of communication with the new world 
entirely accomplished— and so it may be with Mr. Fairbairn i 
although his propositions are not, to appearance, so chimerical 
as were those of Columbus in the eyes of the ignorant Spa- 
niards. 

Mr. Fairbairn boldly expands the project of Steam Commu- 
nication with India. His proposition is,— to pass to the East 
Indies by way of the* Azores, Bermuda, and the City of 
Havannah to Vera Cruz ; thence,*across the land to Acapulco, 
—onward to the Sandwich Islands and Ladrones, and from the 
Ladrones to China, British India, the Colonies of Holland and 
New South Wales. He supports his plan by some remark&bly* 
judicious arguments and remarks, which will be presently 
introduced to our readers. The distance, to be overcome by 
this Writer** course of Steam Communication from England' to 
Calcutta, is estimated at 13,700 miles. Th"d distance, by way; 
of the Red Sea, is certainly less than 0000 miles ; but Mr. Fafr**'„ 
bairn weighs his reasons in favour of the western, or more- 
circuitous course, with impartiality, and the result is favorable 
to him, inasmuch, that he plausibly Assumes that the greater 

* A letter to Lord W. Bentinck,!!. P., on the Superior Advantages of a Strata 
Passage to the East Indies by the Gnlph o f Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, Sec, ; 

By H. Fairbairn.— ^Smith and Elder. 1637. , 

Eaet India and Col . Mag*, Vtf. xtr, No; 82, September. S 
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* distance may be accomplished in the same time allowed to the 
lesser. With our still unshaken trust in the Communication 
via the Red Sea, we cannot but listen to him with respectful 
attention. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s pamphlet goes far to convince us that fewer 
difficulties lie in the way of a Steam Communication by his 
route than by any other that has been proposed. We do not* 
however, conjecture with all tho ease he appears to do so, that 
because his route offers the best facilities, it must become 
infinitely preferable to the shorter (if more difficult) course by 
the Red Sea. Nor does the writer’s estimate of the expenses of 
his route, altogether wean us from the acknowledged course. — 
The advantages to be derived from tfie use of anthracite coal we 
have no means ofdorHIing upon save by the really very intelligent 
and scientific remarks of Mr. Fairbairn himself upon this point. 
But we cannot be Convinced of the superiority of the anthracite 
over every other coal by the ipse dixit of Mr. Fairbairn alone. 
Its utility is by no means universally acknowledged, and it 
would be il>judged to risk the success of a great measure by its 
immediate application. It might, however, be tried eventually. 
Mr. Fairbairn’s project will not materially suffer by disallowing, 
for the present, the utility of the particular kind of coal. he*, 
proposes the use of. 

Whilst carefiiHy examining this pamphlet in juxta position 
with that of Dr. Lardner, we were startled by many facts 
powerfully supporting Mr. Fairbairn’s view of the great question 
at issue4 And others have been as ( much startled by his 
ingenious propositions. Already, a very respectable clique 
who are prosecuting an Inland Communication with India, have 
bestowed upon this writer unconditional approbation, and have 
taken up his project with a spirit and assiduity for which they 
deserve infinite credit. 

Yet, it is not to be denied that this writer, in an overween- 
ing-trust in his own plan, has looked with dim eyes*upon the 
proposed Red Sea Communication. He has endeavoured to refute 
(but vainly) some of the best arguments of Lardner, Waghorn, 
and Col. Chesney. If he stood upon this ground, only, in the 
combat, he would be signally defeated ; but without the aid of 
any sophistry,. his plans offers so many prospective advantages 
too palpable to be overlooked by the most hood-winked parti- 
sans of the Red Sea route. 

•The following is Mr. Fairblirn’s plan at length, to which we 

* subjoin the arguments adduced iri its favor, in contradistinction 
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‘to those already advanced by the friends of the (pro. tern :J 
popular route by the Red Sea n— 

" My lord, — Perceiving that the Parliamentary Committee 
for inquiring 1 into the practicability of a Steam Communication 
from England to the East Indies has its powers limited 'to the 
course by the Red and Mediterranean seas, but being of opinion 
tbat'atoiore advantageous r6ute can be pointed out across the 
fceas of the opposite hemisphere, I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing this pamphlet to your Lordship, as the party now most 
•conspicuous in the general proceedings relative to the passage 
4o the 

u Without, then, dwelling upon the general, and almost ini- 
toiagihable^ consequences which must arise from the establish- 
ment of a* rapid communication witi\ the East Indies, by 
Whatever route this purpose may be gff ned, or saying more at 
the present time than that the difficulties and expenses of the 
iroute by the Red Sea are apparently too great for the perma- 
nent and profitable establishment o&a line of Steam Communi- 
cation over that portion of the world, I wMl proceed at once to 
the westward, for the purpose Of tracing out the true, natural* 
secure, speedy, economical, and profitable route to tbe various 
Nations of the east. 

“ In doing this, let it be premised, iboweVer, that there is 
toothing very novel in such a proposition, for we shall only then 
be travelling in the wake of Columbus himself, whose principal 
purpose it was to discover a passage to the East Indies upon the 
Voule which now *it is proposed to be pursued ; and who*, 
indeed, supposed that the West Indies were no other than a 
Continuation of the then known islands of the eastern seas. 
And the Spaniards for centuries have conducted their com- 
merce with China, the Philippine and other islands across the 
Pacific Ocean to Acapulco, and thence to Vera Cruz, the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the ports of Spain. Therefore, in offering 
the following, propositions for a passage to the East Indies, it 
sets odt with that advantage over the public immobility which 
arises from the certainty that the project Is not nedr. 

" In oullinp, the present proposition is, to pass to the Eaft 
Indies by way of the Azores, Bermuda, and the city Of Havair- 
nah, to Vera Cruz ; from Vqra Cruz across the land to 
Acapulco ; from Acapulco to ibe Sandwich islands and 
Ladrones ; and from the I^adrones to China, British India* 
the colonies of Holland, and New South Wales. # -s 

“ Thus would the passage to the East Indies be divided into 
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Mro parts 5. and of Ihe first, or the passage from England to 
Mexico, it is proposed to speak first : — 

“ By turning to a terrestrial globe of moderate dimensions, it 
trill be seen, that upon the course from England to Vera Cruz, 
there are two resting plaees, so very happily situated in the 
Azores and the Bermuda islands, that, even apart from the 
further division of the voyage to the East Indies, there are 
transcendent advantages for the establishment of a line of 
Steam Communication from England to Mexico alone. The 
Azores, at the island of Flores, are at a distance of 1,150 miles 
from the Land’s End of England ; the Bermudas are about 
1,550 miles from the Azores and from Vei$ Cruz; both of these 
stations being also exactly m the line from Falmouth to Vera 
Cruz. The time occupied in the passage would therefore be, 
about five days from Falmouth to the Azores, seven from the 
Azores to Bermuda, and seven from the Bermudas to Mexico ; 
being an average period of nineteen days for the performance 
of the passage from Falmouth to Vera Cruz. 

“ The supplies of coals to be taken in the Azores and the 
Bermudas would also be very cheaply obtained ; for both of 
those positions are in the route of shipping to the West Indies, 
the Mississippi river, and various other great trading countries' 
and places of the western world ; and as these vessels go in bal- 
last, it would be very profitable to leave coals at the Azores and 
Bermudas at a very trifling charge per ton. To the Azores, 
coals would be conveyed by the fruit vessels, of which so many 
hundreds go annually from Englftnd in* ballast, which is 
obliged to be purchased for the purpose, and by which coals 
could be conveyed without charge of any kind. Nor does the 
tariff of Portugal operate at these islands, and the charges for 
shipping have not been increased by the general Portuguese 
decree, of the month of November last. 

“ Then, in addition to these great advantages in the conve- 
nience of the distances and cheapness of the fuel to be talfcen in, 
there follows the great combination of commercial advantages 
Which arise from the numerous sources of passengers and 
ftntffie which present themselves upon the route from England 
to* Vera Cruz. 

44 First, to the Azores tbeipselves, the trade would be very 
tirgely increased if there existed* a regular communication by 
means of steam. These islands ye all very fertile, and produce 
the finest fruits in the world ; the wine also is capable of being 
ttittdlt improved ; and the climate is so mild in the winter 
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months as to render the Azores perhaps the very best place 
for English invalids; cooler than Madeira, and the winter re* 
sombling the fine October month of England, there is no dodbjt 
that these islands would become much frequented by the Eng* 
l.ish, and that the number of passengers would be a very con* 
siderable addition to the profits of this navigation from England 
.to Mexico by steam. 

44 At the Bermudas, as a rendezvous from the southern state* 
of America, this station would contribute much to the profits of 
the line. From Charleston in South Carolina is less than 600 
miles in a line due west from the Bermudas ; and Charleston 
is the great metropolis of the southern states, and sends out 
great numbers of passengers to Europe, now principally by way 
of New York. But if there were steam ships from Bermuda 
Xo England iu twelve days, and the passage only 50 hours from 
Charleston\to Bermuda, it is probable tftat this would become 
the route to Europe from Charlestijjn and the whole of 
the cities and se&ports of the southern and south-western ‘ 
states. 

“ The number of passengers will c be very largely increased 
by the completion of tho great line of railway which is in the 
act of being constructed for a distance of 700 miles, through the 
most fertile of the western states, to the Mississippi rivers 
which great chain of inland communication, added to a steam 
communication with England in twelve days by way of the 
Bermudas, would probably determine to Charleston the greater 
proportion of the whole trade of the United States. •There is 
also to the southward, the important city of Savannah, and the 
wealthy state of which 10 is the capital,, will* the adjoining 
Floridas, which are daily rising into consequence, and from all 
which the passage to Bermuda is little more than about sixty * 
hours by steam. 1 

“ Passing on from the Bermudas, the city of Havannab:ix 
exactly on the route to Vera Cruz, and without passing on* . 
mi^from the direct line it would be convenient to put into 
this great port' for passengers, of whom considerable nuibbers 
could be readily obtained both to . and from England, and be- 
tween the Havannah and Vera Cruz* Passengers for England, 
would also assemble here from ?iew Orleans, Mobile, the ports 
of Texas, and the west of Florida, and from Honduras, Jamaica, 
and the Bahama islands, from the whole of. which the average 
passage would not be more than* thirty-six hours to the Ha van* 
nab by steam. _ 
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“ Onwards to. Vera Cruz are conveyed the whole of the pas-, 
sengers, mails, and merchandize, from England, to all Mexico' 
tod the western coasts of North and South America, as to the. 
dtiesof Lima and Truxillo, whence the passage to England will 
not then exceed a period Of about thirty days. Mexico alone 
contains eight millions of inhabitants, and: is a country so teeming 
with fertility, and abounding in metallic riches, that the com- 
merce of such a nation must become of extraordinary extent 
when the revolutionary troubles may have been brought to & 
close. Therefore, amidst the numerous advantages here exhi- 
bited, in the shortness of the distance from the stations/ the. 
cheapness of the fuel-, and the many countries and islands Which, 
would contribute passengers and mails on the way, there can- 
not remain a doubt that, at least one lire of steam ships may 
forthwith be very profitably established from England to. 
Mexico alone. ( f 

“ Proceeding towards the East Indies, it is now supposed* 
that the passengers, mails, and certain light and valuable arti-, 
cles of merchandize, shall be conveyed across M.exico.from Vera. 
Cruz to Acapulco, for the present, upon the existing road. 
Owing to the prohibitory policy of the ancient government of 
$pain, by which the tVvd ports of Acapulco and Vera Cruz were, 
alone open to foreign trade, and the capital rendered every 
thing, amidst the system of centralization which prevailed, 
there is not to the present time any very direct road from Aca- 
pulco to Vera Cruz or Alvarado ; although to pass by way of 
the eity of Mexico is almost to double distance from sea to sea, 
and is not less than S60 miles. But from Vera Cruz to Aca- 
pulco, in a direct line, the distant# is only about 225 miles, 
and the country much more favorable for the formation of a t 
noad ; for it lies across the table land of Mexico, has several 
considerable towns upon the way, and passes through some of 
the most fertile provinces in the new world. Should the route 
from Europe to the East t fodies be through Mexico, it would; 
fbllcmjhat a ropd. would be formed across the country in^ di- 
rect line, and in, the style which Is conformable to the imptove- 
taieots of modern times;, but at present, the calculations must 
be formed upon the supposition that the road is through the 
dfty'of Mexico, and the distance 360 miles between Acapulco, 
to Vera Cruz. 

“ On the table land of Mexjco, travelling is unusually cheap. 
Even- upon the circuitous road by' the capital, with English ar- 
rangements, the passage could bo made in three or four days v 
sea to sea* 
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“ Qn the opposite route to the East Indies, the crossing of 
the Isthmus of Suez is attended with much greater 'difficulties, 
expense# fatigue# and delay. From the Red to the Mediterra- 
nean seas is a distance of 170 miles, but the country a desert, 
and not a house to be seen upon the way ; and, owing to the 
absence of water, travelling can only be accomplished by meatia 
of camels, at the rate of about thirty miles a day, or full five 
days to be passed upon that shadeless desert of burning aan<|- 
The water, provisions, and bedding of the passengers must all 
bo carried by the camels at the same time ; and it is therefore 
clear, that to pass over so beautiful a country as Mexico must be 
an infinitely preferable, though certainly a more circuitous, 
route, without reflecting that it may be shortened to one-half of 
the present distance, or that a granite road, or an iron railway* 
over all or the greater part of the line may be very profitably 
made, or thatAapart from Vera Cruz, there is a more southern 
division of Mexico, in which the country is little more than one 
hundred miles wide • between the GulfAis of Mexico and 
Tehantepec. 

“ Nor are there any political obstacles to be apprehended 
here. By a perpetual treaty with the republic of Mexico (Art. 
6.) British vessels and subjects are admitted upon the same 
terms with the subjects of the country ; and the right of passing 
across Mexico could not therefore be restrained. But there is. 
little doubt that the authorities of that country would be too 
eager to facilitate a project which would give them a Steam 
Communication with all the nations to the east and to the west, 
with the carrying trade of tens of thousands of passengers and 
tons of goods in the ^ear, and which would j>our wealth iota 
Mexico in the countless modeg which are apparent from its 
having th?n become one of the greatest highways in the whole 
world. c ' 

“ Arrived, then, at Acapulco, arrangements are supposed to- 
be made for another line of steam ships upon the Pacific Oceaa 
to the various quarters of the east. • 

“ First) the course from Acapulco to China is by the Sand- 
wich islands at Qftvhybee, which is a distance of rather less than 
3000 miles; from the Sandwich islands to the Ladrones, at the 
Tinian of Lord Anson, or the larger island of Saypan, which is 
about 3100 miles; and from the Ladrones to China at Macao#^ 
which is a further. distance of about 1000 miles \ the entire dis- 
tance between Mexico and China bding thus about 7,000 miles. 
There are other inlands along the course, as Santa Rosa, which, 


i 
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is 760 miles from Acapulco ; Halcyon island, about 1000 mile* 
.from the Ladrones, and Lucon, the largest of the Philippine 
•island*, between the Ladrones and Macao ; all places of resort 
in the event of distress* 

. 4t There are accordingly four places of deposit for coals upon 
this line. — Acapulco, the Sandwich islands/ the Ladrones, and 
Macao, — all in the exact track of the American vessels which 
pass round Cape Horn to the north-west coast of "America, and 
thence to the Chinese sea*, in this trade a large amount of 
tonnage is employed along the coast, from California to the 
Columbia river, where furs are obtained in barter with the In- 
dian tribes, and carried to China by way of the Sandwich 
islands ; and thence I propose that coal of the kind called 
anthracite should be used in steam navigation from Acapqlco to 
Macao, and that this coal should be carried as ballast by the 
American traders tp China from Philadelphia £nd New York. 
To both of those cities this coal is conveyed from the great 
Pennsylvanian field*; and as nearly all ihe East Indiamen from 
the United States sail from those ports, there is little doqbt that 
the fuel required at the stations on the Pacific Ocean could thus 
be obtained at the low rate which is implied by substituting it 
for the ballast which now is so extensively used in that impor- 
tant branch of trade. 

“ Then, besides the advantage of obtaining anthracite coal in 
so convenient a manner from the United States, there is the 
very extensive saving in the consumption of fuel which is created 
by its use ; for anthracite coal is more durable by twenty-five 
per cent, than any of the descriptions of bituminous coal, as 
' proved by repeated trials in the steam vessels of the United 
States, and in one passage oC an English steam boat from the 
Thames to St. Petersburgh with the anthracite coal of Wales. 
Indeed, upon the whole of the voy&ge from England to the 
East Indies, this description of fuel should be used, for it 
.abounds ip Ireland end in Wales, and could be delivered at the 
Azores or the Bermudas by the West Indiamen from Bristol or 
Jrxmi Cork, or at the Bermuda# and Yera Cruz by vhe traders 
from Philadelphia and New York. By the uSeof this substance 
aa fuel, it results that the quantity to be conveyed will be 
twebty-five percent, less than the quantity of any ordinary coal 
. —a change which will reduce in practice the length of the 
stages on the, Pacific Ocean from 3000 to 2360 mikes ; saving 
also one quarter pf the sp'ace required for the fuel of the kinds 
pow in use, as anthracite is of a greater specific gravity th^q 
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ordinary coal in the proportion of 2 to 1*450, and thence the 
stages become comparatively very much diminished in distance, 
as to the calculations for the capacity of a profitable conveyance 
of coal. 

“ 1 also should propose to adopt steam engines of the most 
approved construction, to be of low pressure, and upon the 
principle of external condensation, which has lately been in* 
vented, and which promises to be of the highest possible 
utility in lengthened voyages by steam. By this principle no 
saline deposit is created in the boiler, and thence is removed 
the delay now created by opening the boilers for the purpose 
of clearing out the sediment, whilst the consumption of fuel is 
considerably decreased by the absence of the intervening saline 
encrustation which now is so great an impediment to the ge- 
neration 3\steam. Thj metal of the boilers is also greatly 
preserved, an 2^ the danger from explosion is diminished, by the 
use of low pressure engines of a construction by which distilled 
water alone is used,T-*a circumstance of importance where the 
voyages arc long, and accidents more fatal when happening at 
considerable distances from land. Thiji invention is therefore 
one of the most remarkable and valuable which has appeared in 
the whole history of steam. 

“ But, besides the great advantages to be obtained by the use 
of* anthracite coal, and the cheap rate at which it can be sup- 
plied at the stations on both oceans, there is the still more 
important superiority of the seas for 6team navigation upon the 
western route. 

“ From England to the Azores the sea is remarkable for no 
violence of character qf any kind, the Bay of Biycay being passed 
to the westward, and the weather usually favorable for steam. 
From the Azores to the Bermudas, and onwards to the entrance 
Of the Gulpli of iMexicb, a distance of more than 2000 miles, 
there is an almost eternal calm, or gales so gentle, that I have 
ever thought with what truth Columbus described this part of 
his voyage, as wanting only the voice of the nightingale to be 
a pe rfect*picture of an Andalusian spring. Along the Gurph of 
Mexico there aife occasional interruptions to the calms which 
even there prevail throughout the greater portion of the year ; 
but these occasional storms are of less importance in these cal- 
culations, inasmuch as the Gulpb of Mexico does not measure 
altogether^ distance of more than about 602 miles. Then on the 
outward passage there is some assistance to be derived from the 
pquinoctial current and the north*cast trade Wind, whilst ip the 
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return passage there is a much more considerable impetus re- 
carved from the Gulph stream, which* from the Havanuah to the 
island of Abaco* has a strength of full five miles an hour* and in 
that degree will add to the speed of "the vessel in a part of the 
sea over which it is usually desirable rapidly to pass. With 
these advantages in both passages, it becomes apparent that 
the voyage to and from Mexico will frequently be made in fifteen 
or sixteen days, although the average is given at about eighteen. 

“ But on the Pacific Ocean still greater advantages appear; 
for the Pacific Ocean* throughout all its v».st expanse* is the 
most tranquil of all the waters of the world ; storms within the 
tropics are almost unknown beyond a few miles from ihe islands 
where the land may be high ; and through one hundred and 
fifty degrees of longitude, the sky is scarcely for ages darkened 
by a cloud. Upon the tranquil character of tiffs ocean, the 
success of steam navigation to the East Indies rpusl be acknow- 
ledged, indeed, principally to depend* for the distance is greater 
than by the Red Sda* to some of the countries to which a pas- 
sage is now sought to be obtained* this difference in distance 
being argued to be far outweighed by the more favorable cha-i 
racter of the seas to be passed. 

“ For* upon the supposition that the weather will be almost 
always equal to a calm from Acapulco to China* 1 propose that 
the vessels should be built of much less draught of water, and* 
therefore capable of being driven at a much greater speed than 
those which may be fitted for the navigation of the Bay of 
Biscay and the eastern seas to Bengal. With the perfect 
machinery proposed to be used* the short time required for re- 
maining at the stations, when the boilers shall not require to be 
opened* and the quantity of fupl to be taken in be diminished by 
the use of anthracite coal, and the diminished quantity required 
for engines of the description proposed* 1 do not hesitate .to 
estimate the speed of the vessels to be upwards of twelve milea 
an hour* or at tbe rale of three humdred miles per day* or 
ten days to be the ''lime from Acapulco to the Sandwich 
Mknds* and fifteen from the Sandwich islands to <Macao* or 
from Acapulco to China* the passage* even'inetusive of stop-* 
pages, to be regularly accomplished in a period of twenty-five 
days. 

“ Thus will the voyage to and from England and China bo 
accomplished in about forty-five days* the passage being cheap 
pleasant* and secure* — through tranquil latitudes* and amongst 
countries and islands the most interesting and beautiful in the 
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world. The Pacific Ocean, hitherto almost (innavigable from- 
the calmness of its winds, may thus be destined to become the 
great highway from the east and from the Westland the greatest 
theatre of the future triumphs of steam. 

“ The commercial advantages of the we stern course are like- 
wise efttreraely great, for the number of passengers end mall* 
will be increased at every stage. 

" From Acaptilco to Canton the number of passengers and 
letters would be doubled from the United States alone; for 
VeraCruz, is within five days from New York by steam naviga- 
tion, and thence the passengers and correspondence between the 
United States and China could be conveyed from New York to 
Macao in a period of about thirty-two days, whereas the timo 
now^rtfcupied hi passing routed Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope is full foihunonlhs, from the United Slates; and that 
country is, moreowr, too distant from the Mediterranean for a 
profitable passage by the route of the Red lSea. Therefore, the 
establishment of steam navigation across the Pacific Ocean would 
be attended with extreme advantages to our transatlantic- 
friends ; and, by way of Mexico, there is go doubt whatever 
that the whole stream of passengers would be secured forth- 
with, with all the correspondence to and fro, with a great mass 
of merchandize, and all the specie, of which as great an annuad 
amount* is transmitted to Ohina from the various parts of the 
United States. For the Americans, being not a manufacturing 
nation, have no commodity which usually serves for exporta- 
tion to China in return for the silk and tea which they so 
largely import from that country ; and thence the voyages 
round Cape Horn In search of the furs spoken of 'before; but 
the balance of payment being still very largely against the 
United States, this balance is therefore compelled to be trans- 
mitted to the Chinese in silver or gold ; »it operation which has 
contributed much to the impoverishment of the Americans by 
the drains of the specie of the country whioh thus are required 
for the Chinese trade. Then all this specfeis now fully four 
months on thB way to China in sailing vessels; whereas, by 
way of Mexico, the same amount of money would be only one 
month detained upon the sea, because the specie would be pur- 
chased in M.e^c^ itself, and shipped from Acapuleo to Canton 
direct, which would create a saving of the interest of the monejr 
for three months, and of two-thirds of the insuiance upohr 
it, — advantages so great as to secure the whale of the traffic for 
t*liq steam vessels from Acapulco to IVJacao. Then there is the 
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return cargo for the United States, of manufactured silks from 
China, with perhaps some of the more valuable qualities of 
tea, and sundry other articles of value in a small weight and 
space. All this trade to and from the United States to China 
may be estimated as equal in amount to the whole trade from 
England itself, since the American merchants supply lha>whole 
of Mexico and South America with the teas and other commodi- 
ties from China, and would still more largely extend this trade 
when conducted from so central a position as Vera Cruz, and 
under all the advantages which this new route to China briugs 
into view. The number of passengers, letters, and packages 
may therefore be taken as doubled by means of the addition 
which at Mexico falls into the stream; and with the passen- 
gers, mails, and other traffic to and from England, a&sLfrom 
Holland, France, and the rest or the European^iales, there is no 
doubt whatsoever that one or more lines of packets could be very 
profitably maintained. bet ween Mexico and China, in the manner 
which here is proposed. * 

<« |t must not be omitted to mention the great return cargo 
of raw silk which would arise from China to England, upon 
the establishment of this. communication. The quantity of raw 
silk exported from China is about 12,000 balejs per year ; and as 
this is & valuable commodity, in a small space, it will abun- 
dantly repay, in the saving of interest of money and insurance, 
the superior charges of conveyance to England by the nearer 
route. One thousand bales of silk per month would thus be 
obtained for England alone, with all the manufactured silks for 
the United States, Mexico, and the South American States, 
some of the finer qualities of teas for all these nations and for 
the European States, wjth all the valuable commodities of 
camphor, benzoin, ivory, toys, gold-dust, carpets of eastern 
manufacture, and other varieties of valuable merchandize, 
which appear to have been regularly brought from Manilla Iq 
A capulco by the Spanish galleons of former times. 

04 Numerous vahiable unanufactured articles from England 
would repay the expense of exportation to Qbin* by the same 
course,— as tools, fine woollen cloths, aird, perhaps, even the 
liner varieties of cotton twist would repay this expense. 

“ The whole coast of China lies open to Mexico and Europe, 
at equal distances, and equally with Macao accessible from the 
station at Vhe La&rone*. The exclusive policy of the Chinese, 
it is now clear, cannot be enforced, and a very extensive trade 
fn&y, therefore, be opened with the whole pf the Chipesg 
(fpast. 
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“ The isles of Japan will also be brought within an equal 
distance by way of the Lad rones. These large island's possess 
twenty million? .of an industrious and ingenious population, and 
will be brought virtually nearer to Europe by a distance of more 
than ten thousand miles. 

“ The cheapness and speed of steam conveyance will again 
bring out a population from China to, the Philippine islands, 
the Ladronos, the Sandwich islands, and even to Mexico and 
surrounding South American states. 

“ The Sandwich islands already belong to England. The 
whole of the Polynesian Archipelago belongs also to England, 
by th@ the discoveries of Captain Cook and the 

other English negators; and these, with the whole of the 
voleanic islands of trie Pacific Ocean and the Indian Archipe- 
lago, are fertile to the greatest degree, and destined to become 
most important possessions under the new empire of steam. 

“ To avoid the encumberment of these propositions, with too 
minute descriptions of the fancied consequences to arise from 
the changes which the steam engine has so peculiarly the 
power to create in that quarter of the world, and without 
further defending these views than by pointing to the miracles 
which steam navigation has effected upon the banks of the 
western rivers of the United States of America, where magni- 
ficent cities are rising in wildernesses — 1 shall pass on to the 
next division of these propositions, and that which is more 
immediately interesting. 

44 The route to British India is, therefore, upon the foregoing 
track, from England to Mexico, and from Mexico to the station 
at the Ladrones ; or, for a distance of more than ten thousand 
miles course, and in the same vessel, if so it be 

requirea?wiMi~ England to the Ladrones. From the Ladrones 
the course is to the south-west, through the f traits of Suragoa, 
by the northern side of the islands of Mindanao and Borneo, 
and thence to the islapd of Sincapore, or a distance of 2,300 
miles from the Ladrones. Sincapore is supposed to be a station 
for coals, to be conveyed from England or the United States as 
ballast in the ships which now so numerously frequent that 
important place. 

“ From Sincapore, the distance lo Calcutta Is l,i 00 miles ; 
to Madras, about 1,100: and Ceylon, 950; the distance from 
the Ladroaes to Calcutta being 3,600 miles: from Acapulco, 
0,500 ; and the entire distance from England to Calcutta, by 
this course, is, therefore, about 13,700 miles. 
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“ On the other hand, the distance by way of the Red 
end Mediterranean seas is less than 9,000 miles ; and) 
therefore) to weigh the reasons in favour of the western, or 
more circuitous course, is the next business to be done. 

“ First*, there is the wide difference in the nature of the seas 
to be crossed. On the route by the Red Sea, the Ray of Biscay 
is to be passed—a sea always one of great difficulties; and 
from Socotra to Calcutta there is the whole expanse of the 
Arabian Sea> the Indian Ocean, and the Ray of Bengal 
—seas at all times uncertain in their character, and utterly 
nnnavig&ble by steam vessels during the south west monsoon) 
or for more than one-third portion of the yea$ ^Fur^during 
those months, from March to October, iti^certain that no 
Steam Communication can be maintained (across those seas; 
since if it be allowed to be not impracticable, it will not be 
profitable, amidst the excessive consumption of fuel arising from 
the longer time whieh the vessel Will be at sea, with the 
greatly increased wear and tear of the machinery in struggling 
through those stormy seat^ and this without profit from pas- 
sengers, of whom a very small number would hazard their 
lives at that season of the year; or of cargo, since no under- 
writer would insure the goods. Even during the north-east 
monsoon, the wind is directly foul from Ceylon to Calcutta ; 
and on the return passage is too directly after the vessel; for, 
in the event of a stormy time, and the swell which so frequently 
prevails in the Bay of Bengal, no such a craft as a steam vessel, 
With its enbumberment of paddle-boxes and wheels, could 
possibly keep before the sea. 

*' But, on the opposite course, (lie wind from Calcutta to and 
from Sincapore* will be at all times fair. The about 

south-south-east, and north-north-west to and from^MfRulta and 
Sincapore ; and, therefore, the wind will be three points free 
in both monsoons, The course, also, will be under the lee of 
the land on the eastern side of the Bay gf Bengal, where the 
sea will be much more favorable for Sleatft navigation than 
down the centre of the bay^wbieh is the course to Madras and 
Ceylon ; end, moreover/ to the eastward of the straits of 
Mal*ti$e, the monsoons are due north and south, and, therefore,* 
the wind through the see of China will be at all times free. 

*< (, therefore, estimate the time of the passage between 
England and Bengal to be about the same by way of Mexico ars 
by the Red and Mediterranean seas. For the time required from 
England to Mexico being eighteen days, and three days for the- 
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land passage to Acapulco, the Pacific Ocean is thus reached in 
about twenty-one days ; and the passage being then ten days to 
the Sandwich Islands, ten from the Sandwich Islands to the 
Ladrones, eight from the Ladrooes Co Sincapore, and six from 
Sincapore to Calcutta, the full time would be fifty-five days 
from England to Calcutta, or one day more than the estimate of 
the time by the writers in favor of the route by the Asd Sea* 
But, reflecting that the passage from England to Mexico will 
frequently be made in fifteen or sixteen days, and that the pro- 
gress of improvements in roads and travelling arrangements 
may render it usual to cross from Vera Cruz to Aoapuleo in a 
becomes cle^r that, to estimate* the time aa equal 
only on the f^toroutes, is a very subdued estimate indeed, in 
favor of the weslctn course. 

" There is an isthmus at Tenasserim, between the Bay of 
Bengal and theGulph'of Siam, about seventy miles wide, to 
pass across which, by railway or a granite road, would cut off 
about dOO miles of the passage through the straits of Malacca, 
and thus shorten the passage to Europe by at least two days. 
Tenasserim is in the territory conquered from the Burmese, and, 
therefore, may be thought of as a point for the formation of a 
most* important pass, for this would equally shorten the passage 
to the Presidencies of Ceylon and Madras; andthe departure of 
the main steam vessel being then from the eastern side of the 
isthmus, this would form a most central point of rendezvous for 
passengers, not only from Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, but 
from Rangoon, Cambodia, Siam, and the other principal English 
aud Native dominions in that quarter of the east. 

“ Supposing this to bo the course, the isthmus abreast of 
Domel Island would be equidistant, and about three days’ run 
from Calcutta, Ceylon, and Madras, whence branch steam 
vessels must be supposed to be maintained to the various Pre- 
sidencies, or one steam vessel for Ceylon *and Madras, and one 
for Calcutta? which vessels may be otherwise employed for the * 
remainder of the time. From Calcutta there is even a clear land 
passage through the Burmese country to Rangoon, and the port 
of departure here supposed to be io view. Should the passage 
be still through the straits of Malacca, tsd by way, of Sioca- 
pore, then the point of rendezvous, from Madrasi* and Ceylon, 
may be the. island of Andaman, which is abreast of Madras, 
and exactly in the track of the main steam vessel from Calcutta 
to. Sincapore. ' ' 

"'he Presidency of Bombay cannot be ipcluded in these ar- 
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rangements, nor is it of much importance alone ; and, moreover, 
that part of the East Indies, is already within less than sixty 
days’ sail from England, by sailing vessels to Suez, and by the 
line of Steam Communication, existing already upon the Medi* 
terraneanf sea. 

“ Then, in estimating the advantages and disadvantages of 
the two courses towards England, it is to be borne in mind, that 
so many important countries will lie upon the Mexican route, 
that the speculation will be very profitable in a mercantile point 
of view. The whole of the passengers and mails from Calcutta, 
Madras, Ceyloft, from Siam, Cambodia, Sincapore, the Dutch 
Colonies^ and the Philippian islands would here 
into one steam vessel, if required ; and, moreovej>£*lhe passen- 
gers and mails from China to Mexico, might be transferred to the 
same large vessel, at the station at the Ladrones ; or even to 
render one vessel sufficient between Acapulco and Calcutta, by 
carrying the passengers and correspondence by way of Macao 
and thence to Sincapore, would not lengthen the passage by 
more than two or three days.* 


TtiE LATE BISHOP CORRIE. 

The revered and beloved Bishop Corrie is no more. He 
died on Sunday, Feb. 12. 

The stroke which cut him p(T, was an attack on the brain, 
terminating in paralysis. For some months past, he had 
suffered severely from acute pain in <*he right temple, and 
headaches; but so patiently «did he bear all, that few knew 
how much he suffered, and Kittle thought of the extent of 
disease gaining upon him. When at" Hyderabad, on his visita- 
tion, the disease seems to have been formed and partially 
developed ; and on the morning of Tuesday, the last day of 
January, he was suddenly seized in the Vestry-room of St. 
'Mary’s Church, and, in the course of an hour, was jb a state of 
insensibility and torpor, from which he had 0 but Hw intervals 
of relief during the five remaining days of bis life. 

The name of Corrie. is associated .with the best benefactors of 
India. Buchanan, who labored till he made the woes and 
o£ Indik pierce the^ar^f England, was his friend. The 
'humble, laborious, and spiritual-minded Brown, loved him 
tenderly. . » 

'Bishop Hebcr was the friend of Corrie. Bishop Turner, a 
profound theologian, and elegant scholar, of enlarged rr^’^ 
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hnd most spiritual in his affections, and possessing, in a high 
degree, discrimination of character, entertained for Archdeacton 
Corrie a warm attachment, which was most cordially returned 
by Corrie’s tender heart and dr\oted spirit. Brown and Turner 
were bis first and last, and most beloved friends. * 

The Rev. Daniel Corrie, having been nominated a Chsphtlft 
on the Bengal Establishment, came to India towards the close 
of the year 1800, in the 29th year of his age, entirely devoted 
to his ministerial dufiet. 

For a few months after Mr. Corrie’s arrival in India, tie 
continued in Calcutta, rejoicing many hearts by the evangelical 
plainness and purity of his sertnons. His first station up the 
bountrylnv at Chuitar, Where he sdon was able to speak to the 
natives in iiifldoostani, of which he had acquired the rudiments 
in his voyage Aut. Ho engaged a native Christian to teach fend 
cfcteChize, and establi sJicd schools to instruct native children in 
the truths of the gospel. Benares had also the benefit of his 
visits and ministrations* By the assistance of friends, of whom 
one of the foremost was Dr. J. RobinSbtt, brother of our late 
Archdeacon, he raised a small church &t SecrOlr, soon after, 
Another at Benares, 'and, in 1818, the beautiful church at 
. Cljnnar, together with a small chapel at Buftar, to the poor 
invalids and native Christians of which place he extended his 
Compassion and his labors oflove. 

At Chunar, the Chaplain remained (having paid one visit to 
Calcutta meanwhile, to meet bis sister on her arrival from 
England) until 1810, when he was removed to Cawnporto. 
Here he continued nol much more than one year, being forced 
by a severe attack on the livet to abandon his duties for a 
season, and proceed to Calcutta, and soon as possible to sea. 
Tempestuoip weather drove the ship back almost a wreck. Mr. 
Corrie soon after embarked On a ship bound to the Mauritius, 
but again a storm arose, and the vessel vas obliged to put in at 
Vizagapatam. His health having improved, he prosecuted his 
Voyage no 'f^rtbeft* but returned to Calcutta before the close of 
the year. 

This was an important period in bis lift; in November 1812 * 
he married Miss Myers, daogbter of Mrs. Ellerton. Her mind 
was strong, her judgment excellent, her natural talents culti- 
vated with great care, and her affections 1 purified ahd regulated. 
After 24 years of happy onion, Mrs. Corrie died in Dec. 1886 , 
JSatt India and Col. Aliev., Vol. xir, froi 82, September . t T , 
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to bo followed In six short weeks by him whose removal we 
now deplore. 

Mr. Corrie was appointed to Agra in the beginning of 1813. 
A native congregation was soon formed at Agra, and soon 
counted fifty members. But, within two years, a dangerous 
attack on the liver drove Mr. Corrie from India for a season, to 
visit his native land. Daring a stay of about two years in 
England, he was much engaged in preaching for the Church 
Missionary Society, and in turning the Hearts of British Chris- 
tians to the spiritual destitution of their feilow-man in Hin- 
doostan. 

On his return from England, along with Mrs. Corrie and an 
infant daughter, in the middle of # 1817, Benares >*3 mSuPwio 
scene of hia ministrations, and devoted labors. was while 
here that he raised, throughvtbehelp of friendsf the fine ohurch 
at Chunar (his fir$t station) and the chapel at Buxar. At this 
time; ha devoted much of his care and "thoughts to the Church 
Missionary Society, by establishing schools in connection 
with the Society, Cor the Christian education of Hindoos and 

Mabomedans. , t . 

In 18 id, he became Presidency Chaplain. While filling this 
important office be pursued bis plans and exertions in the cause 
of education and with great cordiality welcomed and. aided 
that excellent and indefatigable lady, Mrs. Wilson, in her 
arduous efforts to promote native female education. 

The gifted Bishop. Hebpr conferred on Mr. Corrie the appoint- 
ment of Archdeacon of CahtfiUa, in 1823, on the death of Dr. 
Loring ; an appointment which reflected high credit on that 
amiable Prelate/s judgment* and associated th.o* weight of 
responsibility and high ^filee# with the meekness, humility, 

. ex perieace, fervent piety* apd talent of Corrie-^bus, making 
. tbein all more influential for Jibe; promotion of religion, and 
. the good of the church. 

s His appointment to tho Afq^deacoqjry did not Jftntvrely pre- 
’ vent him from doing something? personally, lf| the native 
congregations. Besides , the addresses which he never failed to 
.deliver to them on a fit opportunity, he translated “ Sellon’a 
.. Abridgment of Scripture,?', the prayer-book, and many of the 
^homiUes, into Hindustani. jHe likewise drew pp " Outlines 
♦fAnei|ffU History’' HvEpgiiah, for the benefit of Hindooatani 
..IMiUkV The third edition of that simple and excellent .work is 
' nodir Jmuing from the Madias press, and will soon be in the 
IfcfMd* of hundreds of the rising generation. . Its great value 
consists in the tone of pure Christian principle which pervades it. 
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The interest which Archdeacon Corrie took in the cause of 
sound education may be seen in the establishment of the Cal- 
cutta High School, which valuable institution was organized 
and established by the judicious and holy Bishop Turner, mainly 
through the advice and counsel of the Archdeacon. 

In 1834, after a sojourn of nearly 48 years in India, Arch- 
deacon Corrie was called to England to be raised to a high 
station in the church. His natural powers and qualifications, a 
humble view of himself, simplicity of heart and purpose/ un- 
bounded benevolence; and a calm sound judgment, rendered 
him the object on which all eyes looked, and many hopes 
rested, when Madras was erected into a Bishopric. His striking 
his eminent zpal, his devoted fidelity to the cause ot 
aim pie evangelical troth, his transparent purity of character* 
and spiritually of mind ; his calm judgment, his firmness in 
essentials, and his liberal views, were ttye religions and intel- 
lectual endowments* which raised high hopes of his being a 
truly eminent Bishop. 

On Trinity Sunday, 14th June, L835, Archdeacon . Corrie 
was consecrated Bishop of Madras, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishops of Litchfield* Carlisle, and Bangor. 
The University of Cambridge conferred upon him the degree 
of L L. D. On the 24th October, his Lordship landed at 
Madras, and, oh the 28th of the same month, was installed in 
St. George's Cathedral. ' * ■ 

The Bishop brought the Christian experience, and the fruits 
of a thirty years 9 ministry in India, to bear upon all that came 
before him. • r 

The Madras Grammar Schobl, Vapory School, and Vapory 
Seminary, all of which foe fostered, mourn bis death. Only one 
week before the Bishop was laid on fais death-bed, he had 
examined the students in Vepery Seminar^ in the Greek Ntew 
Testament, and on the “ Evidences of Christianity,” and ad- 
dressed tpem in a strain of wisdom, piety, and affection, which, 
(t is to hoped, they will never format white memory retains 
its powers. Vepery Seminary wat hitt Care and his hope. 

The native Christians* from Agra to Cepe Comorin, have lost, 
in Bishop Corrie, thfi mild ruler, theaflectfbnafe pastor, andthe 
friend, who, with the fullest christianS/mpathy , acknowledged 
them as brethren; and loved tlieni«as such. ifi liipa they;have 
lost’ t be friend who could fcdly enter ihlb atf their difficulties, 
sympathize .with all tbeiV sorrow*, make allowance fa* all their 
weaknesses, and appreciate their real faith abd real ehritfiatr 
character. 
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SUMMER AND WINTER. 

f WRITTEN IN INDTA IN THE COLD SEASON.]' 

At this reason of the year, in dear Old England, how exquisite 
n the enjoyment of a brisk morning walk and the social evening 
Are. Though a cold day in Calcutta is not exactly like a cold 
day in London, perhaps few of our countrymen experience the 
One without its sometimes suggesting a remembrance of the 
ethet. An Indian winter is less agreeable than an English 
winter, but it is not without its pleasures. The mornings and 
evenings are sometimes truly delightful. 

Still, however, who would not prefer (lie more wholesome 
frigidity of England ? There, the external gloom and jbi sa in m . 
ness enhance our in-door comforts, and we do no tiffins sunny 
skies when greeted with sunny looks. If we se^no blooming 
gardens, we see blooming faces. But as we have few domestic 
enjoyments in this- country, and as our houses are as open a e 
bird-cages, we have little comfort when compelled to remain 
at iiome on a cold day^with s sharp easterly wind whistling 
through every rbom. In our dear native eountry each season 
Las its peculiar moral or physical attractions, it is not easy 10 - 
say which is the most agreeable—ils summer os its winter. 
Perhaps I must decide io favor of the former. The memory of 
many a smiling summer day, still flashes upon my soul ! If the 
whole of human life were like a fine day in June, we should 
epase to wish for M another and a better world.” From dawn 
to sunset it is one revel of delight. How pleasantly, from the 
first break of day„.have I lain wide awake* and traced the ap- 
proach of the breakfast hour by„the increasing notes.pf birds, 
and the advancing sunlight on my curtains f A summer feeling, 
^t such a time, would steal upon my spirit, as 1 thought of the 
long; cheerful day before me* and planned some rural walk, or 
fustic entertainment. The Mis (bat flesh is heir to, if they oc- 
curred for a moment to my mind, appeared like idle visions. 
They were inconceivable as real, things. * As 1 heard'the lark 
singing in " a glorious privacy of jjight/Vand Saw tire boughs 
of the green and gold .Jpburqajj! at my window, and had tpy 
Apcy filled with images qJ natural I beauty,! felt a glow of fresh 
if|Ja^y yd&s, and my hdart. was almost inebriated with 
l^difflcunJami^tWch exhtfirating influences, to 
melancholy iSoiu which sometimes crowd upon 
\ ^^4AMfiar so natural, at a less b*ppy hour. Even actual mis- 
j^if^nnev^^os in a questionably shape, when our physical con-' 
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stitution is in perfect health, and tfie Sowers tto in full bloom, 
and the streams are glittering in thesun.^ So powerfully does 
the light of external nature sometimes act upon the moral sys- 
tem, that a sweet sensation steals gradually over the heart, 
even when wo think we have reason to be sorrowhif, and 
while we almost accuse ourselves of a want of feeling. The 
fretful hypochondriac would do well to bear this in mind, and 
•not take it for granted that all are cold and selfish whb flail 
to sympathize in his fantastic cares. He should retoember that 
men are sometimes so buoyed up by the sense of corpdreaf 
power, and a communion with nature, in her cheerful moOds, 
that things connected with their own personal interest, which 
'OPa&^jnies would irritate them to madness, pass by them like 
the wind. He himself must have had his intervals of comparative' 
happiness, iu^vhich the causes of his present afflictions would 
have appeared trivial and absurd. He should not thee, expect 
persons whose blood *is warm in their veins, and whose eyes' 
are open to the blessed sun iri heaven, to think more of hfif 
sorrows than he would himself were, his mind and body in let 
healthful slate. ' 

With what a light heart and eager appetite did I enter the 
little breakfast parlour, whose glass -doors opened upon a bed of 
flowers ! The table was spread with dewy and delicious fruits 
from our own garden, and gathered by fair and friendly heads. 1 
Sweet and luscious as were these natural dainties to the sight 
and taste, they were of small account in comparison with the' 
fresh cheeks and cherry lips that so frankly accepted the wonted 
early greeting. Alas ! how that dear, domestic circle is novtr* 
divided, and what a change has since come over the spirit of 
our dreams! Yet still 1 cherish boyish feelings, and the past’ 
is sometimes present. ~ As 1 give to imaginary kiss to' an 4 
"old familiar face,” and catch myself almost - unconsciously;’ 
yet, literally, returning imaginary smiles, my heart is as freifi' 
and fervid as of yore. Fifteen years and fifteen thousand miles 
do not clftoge or separate faithful spirits, nor annihilate earfy 
associations. Parted friends may still share the light of loV0/8sf 
severed clouds are equally kindled by the same sun; 1 f v 

I must not be ioo egotistically garroldttain print, or 1 would 
now describe the various ways in Which f have spent % sum- 
mer’s day in England. I would, dilate upoft my nooiwfoy^ 
loiterings amidst Wild ruins tod thick fbrCsls; and on theshid^F 
banks or rivers, — the pic-die patties^-the gypsy prophe&eiM^ 
ih e twilight homeward walk — the social ted drinking, aod/tbtw* 
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last scene of all, (be “ rosy drieams and slumber’* light/’ induced 
any wholesome exercise and placid thoughts. But, perhaps, 
these few simple allusions are sufficient to awaken a train of 
kindred associations in the reader’s mind, and he will thank 
me for those words and images that are like the keys of 
memory, and “ open all her cells with easy force.” 

If a summer’s day be thus rife with pleasure, scarcely less so 
is a day in winter, though with some little drawbacks, that 
give by contrast, a zest to its enjoyments. It is difficult to leave 
the warm morning bed and brave the external air. The fireless 
grate and frosted windows may well make the stoutest shudder. 
But when we have once screwed our courage to the sticking 
point, and With a single jerk of the clothes, and a brisfr j— 
from the bed, have commenced the opefetions of the toilet, the 
battle is nearly over. The teeth chatter for a while, and the 
limbs shiver, and we do not feel particularly comfortable whilst 
breaking the ice in our jugs, and performing our cold ablutions 
amidst the sharp, glass-like fragment*, and wiping our faces 
with a frozen towel. But these petty evils are quickly van- 
quished, and as we rush but of the house, and tread briskly and 
firmly on the hard ringing earth, and breathe our visible breath 
in the clear air, our strength ifirid self-importance miracuously 
increase, and the whole frame begins to glow. The warmth 
and vigour thus acquired are inexpressibly delightful. A* we 
re-enter the house, we are protidl of our intrepidity and vigour, 
and pity the effeminacy of our lep enterprising friends, who 
though huddled together round the fire, like flies upon a sunny 
wall, still complain of cold, and instead of the bloom of health 
and animation, exhibit pale and pinched cheeks, blue noses, 
and hands cold, rigid, and of a deadly hue. Those who rise 
with spirit on a winter morning, And slit and thrill themselves 
with early exercise, are indifferent to the cold for the rest of the 
day, and feel a confidence in their corporeal energies, and a 
lightness of heart that ar6 experienced at no other season. But 
even the timid and luxurious >re hot without their pleasures. 
As the shades of evening draw id, the pariout twilight— the 
closed curtains—and the cheerful tire, make home a Mute para-* 
dise to all 1 

.The warm and cold seasons of India' have no charms like, 
thesefbut yet peeple who are guiltless of what Milfoil so finely 
cqlig a 44 sullen ness against nature,” and who are willing in a 
splf^of^^nie philosophy and piqty to extract good from every-* 
tjyog, "pay make themselves happy even in this land of exile 
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“ The mind is its own place/' •'While I am writing this 
paragraph, a little bird in my room, who Mas ranch a foreigner 
here as I am, is pouring >out his soul ina Hood of song. His notes 
breathe of joy. He pines not for an English meAdow— he 
cares not for his wiry bars-— he envies not the little denizens of 
air that sometimes flutter past my window, nor imagines, for a 
moment, that they come to mock him with their freedom. He 
is contented with his present enjoyments, because they are 
utterly undisturbed by idle comparisons with those experienced 
in the past or anticipated in the future. He has no thankless 
repiuings, and no vain desires. Is superior intellect then so 
fatal, though sublime a gift, that we cannot possess it without 
t{& jjpisonous alloy of care? Must grief and ingratitude in- 
evitably Kind entrance into the heart, in proportion to the loftf-' 
ness and number of our mental endowments f Are we to seek 
for happiness ih ignorance ? To these questions the reply is ob- 
vious. Every good quality may be abused, and the greatest, 
most; and be who perversely employs his powers of thought and 
imagination to a wrong purpose, deserves the misery that he 
gains. Were we honestly to deduct ftom the ills of life all 
those of our own creation, how trifling the amount that would, 
remain ! We seem to invite and encourage sorrow, while bap- 
: pi ness is as it were, forced upon us against our will. It M 
wonderful how some men pertinaciously cling to care, and 
argue themselves into a dissatisfaction with their lot. Thus it 
is really a matter of little moment whether fortune smile or 
frown, for it is in vain to look for superior felicity amongst those 
who have more “ appliances and means to boot / 9 than their 
fellow men. WealtbT rank, and reputation, do not secure their 
possessors from the misery of discontent. 

As happiness then depends upon the right direction and em- 
ployment of our faculties and uot on worldly goods or mere 
localities, our countrymen might be cheerful enough even in 
this foreign land, if they would only accustom themselves to a 
proper trails of thinking, and be ready on every occasion iq 
look on the brighter side of all things.* In reverting to home 
scenes we should, regard them for their intrinsic charms, and 
not turn them into a source of disquiet by mournfully comparing 
them with those around us. India, let Englishmen murmur' as 
they will,basmaoy attractions and enjoyments. The princely *nd 

• “ I was ever more disposed" says Hume , " to Re the favorable than the un- ‘ 
favorable side of things; a turn qf tnim^irkick Ui i more happy to peon, 
thun to be born la an estate qf ten thousand a yptur* , - 
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generous style in which«we live in this country, the frank and 
familiar tone of our tittle society, and the general mildness and 
equality of the climate, can hardly be denied by the most deter? 
mined malcontent. It is true that the weather is often, in the 
summer months, a great deal warmer than we like it; but if 
“ the extreme heat" did not form a convenient subject for com- 
plaint and conversation, it is perhaps doubtful ifit would so often 
be thought of or alluded to. And what climate is without its 
evils? The mornings and evenings of India are always cool 
enough for a drive, and the rest of the day is rarely so intolera- 
ble within doors as it is sometimes pathetically described. 
At the cold season a walk either in the morning or evening is 
delightful, and I am rejoiced to see many distinguis hed pe r- 
sonages paying the climate the compliment of trealkfg lit like 
that of England. It is now fashionable la use our limbs in the 
ordinary way, and the Calcutta Strand lias become a favorable 
promenade. It is not to be denied, that besides the mere exer- 
cise, pedestrians at home have great advantages over those who 
lire too aristocratic to leave their equipages, because they can 
cut across green and quiet fields, enter upon rural by-ways, and 
enjoy a thousand little patches of lovely Bcenery that are 
secrets to the high-road traveller. Put still the Calcutta pedes? 
trian has also his peculiar gratifications, it is true that he can 
enjoy no exclusive prospects, but he comes in more immediate 
contact with the rank, beauty and fashion of the place, and, if 
like the writer of this article, he is fond of children, he will be 
delighted with the numberless pretty and happy little faces that 
crowd about him, and awaken a tone of tender sentiment in bis 
piind, and rekindle many sweet associations. — Lit. Leaves by 
£>. L. Richardson , Esq* c 


LETTERS FROM MR. HUME AND FROM INDIA. 

To the Editor of Alexander* s East India AIagazine.—8 i r A 
permit me to solicit your insertion in your next .dumber of a 
brief communication respecting the Criminal cLaws, rectifying 
an error of a correspondent last month, whose mind is tenderly 
alive to the tuffeVings of humanity. The extract of a recent 
letter'froin the Madras Presidency will shew the noble conduct 
4t views British patronage of idolatry and Mahome? 

d&ftism*8erogatory to Ids dignity as a Briton, and to his con- 
* s,accre Christian. It may be exclaimed in reference? 
f^pll whose consistency of jfridciple is similarly tested — O si 
omnia.' When will the British Government, both in 
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Britain and in India, act worthy of its -high character and dot* 
tiny, at least to-r-let Idolatry alone. Awaking^anxiously the 
arrival of that auspicious period, am yours, F idblitas. 

L .Aug. 18, 1837. 

LETTER FROM J. HUME, ESQ., M. P. 

Sir,— Your fears are not well founded as to the bill respecting 
the Criminal Court. The bill in question did no more' then 
place the reports of trials at tho Central Criminal Court, on the 
same footing as the reports from the rest of the country, that is, 
not to require the Recorder to attend the Queen. I havd sent 
the paper [the circular on the decrease of capital punishment") 
to the Morning Advertiser , and 1 hope it will appear. I con- 
gratulate you on the progress made in the amelioration of the 
Criminal Laws, and remain yours sincerely, Joseph Hume. 

June 23, 1837. • 

• RECENT LETTER FROM INDIA. 

* , Feb, *7, 1837. 

My dear Sir, ****** 
The first name J. G.Casamajor, Esq., is that of agentleman who 
by his unshrinking adherence to Christian principle, and re* 
fusing to collect or take any management of a tax of a kind 
essentially of the same nature with the* Pilgria* Tax, has ex* 
po§ed himself to the indignation of the Madras Government, 
and has been deprived of his office as principal Collector of the 
Cuddapah district. I need not, of eourse, enter into any details 
pf his case, as it will, no doubt, before this, have been made 
fully known to the friends in England, who are interested in 
such subjects, and must call for some decided measure on the 
general question. • • 

I would only express my delight, that it should have fallen 
on one, whose character is so well known in India,— whose 
long tried and valuable services of a public nature— whose high 
integrity of principle, as well as prudential wisdom (which are 
equally prominent and characteristic trajts of hi# character,) and 
whose defined and aealous attachment to the interest of reli- 
gion, render hity in a. very high degree a distinguished pet* 
son. He is also placed in circumstances of independence, so as 
not to suffer any material inconvenience from the change of his 
appointment. |t could not have fallen upon another person so 
well qualified to sustain the trial, nor jipen one on whose be* 
half so general a feeling of interest! will be experienced. Pro* 
vidence will thus overrule this event,*l feel confident, -Tor the 
good of the cause for which cue friend is called to suffer, 
* * ♦ Yours, See,, ■ — ■ * >, ♦» 

I 
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ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS ON THE OVERLAND 
ftpUTE TO INDIA VIA EGYPT. 

The folio wing, suggestions, and estimate of expenses, have 
lately been made by a correspondent of an Indian journal. In 
addition to the advice on this topic which has already appeared 
in this Magazine, our readers will be glad to avail themselves 
(most particularly such as are about to proceed to India) 
of the subjoined useful information. A careful perusal will 
prepare the traveller for the avoidance of much discomfort and 
expense. 

As the route between England and India by Egypt, is now 
becoming more general than it was, perhaps 1 can say a few 
words upon the subject, which may prove of some use to future 
travellers. • 

1 shall follow my own route, and suppose the.traveller safely 
arrived at Alexandria. The first Egyptians wfao will present 
themselves to his view on landing, indeed before he is fairly 
landed, are a number of ragged urchins, shoving miserable 
donkies into the water towards your boat, displaying their 
whole knowledge of our language in bawling out, *' very good 
jackass, very fine jackass. 9 * Upon one of these said very fine 
animals, 1 recdltimend him to take a seat, as there is no other 
mode of conveyance (unless he prefers walking through the : 
dusty streets) and proceeding immediately to the Consul, Mr. 
Shoane, who is very obliging and polite, and will give the aid 
of the English Jannissary Selim, to whom I advise the bag- 
gage to jbe made over ; he will have it passed through the 
custom house, and carried to the inn, at a most reasonable 
charge! 1 paid him for mine one dollar. ' There is a'hotel in 
the middle of the towtar, kept bj an Italian, which is somewhat 
hot from itt situation, and knttther by Mrs. Hume, iira pleasant 
enough quarter, though dust exists in abundance in all parts of 
Alexandria. The accommodation in Mrs. Hume's house is not 
good; the food worse, apd ohe Uf absolutely devoured by Hies. 

I have seen the food blaek from them.' The chaegas too are 
high, two and a half dollars, or five rupees a day, per head, for 
food and todging,-^wiae and beet extra. Little heed be said of 
Aleiandria,--tb*re dire only two streets that can be so called, 
hi the mode to 'town* The reftiaiurof the ancient city ctfbsist 
of vast moundaof rubbish; and fragments of walls are visible 
to the dbpth of thirty feei where people have been digging for 
brick* and stones. ° * 

Ptom" Alexandria tbe traveller goes by the canal to Alfee, on 

r **■ ' 
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the bank of the Nile. The canal, at present, is separated from 
the river by an embankment, to prevent its being choked by the 
mud and sand of the Nile, which would otherwise rush into it, 
so one must move into another boat in order to proceed up the 
Nile to Cairo. I was just twenty-four hours from Alexandria 
to Atfee, where 1 had a note to an Italian employer styled Illus, 
trissimo, who spoke a little English, which he immediately put 
into practice, by asking me if 1 had brought my *' woman" with 
me. I started next morning and arrived at Cairo on the third 
day, though we did not sail at night. These boats are not un- 
like beauleas, having little cabins, but so low that one cannot 
stand upright in them ; indeed, in many of them it is not possi- 
ble to sit in a chair. They have generally two masts, sometimes 
three, furnished with immense lateen sails, and sail beautifully. 
As in India, they^are sometimes tracked up the stream ; but, 
alas! the dirt and vermin in them are beyond description ; even 
sinking the boat does no^ always dislodge the enemy, and the 
boatmen too are covered with them, as their blue shirts are 
never washed, and their bodies very rarely. 

The place of disembarkation is at Boojak y which may be called 
a suburb of new Caico, though the landing placets about two 
and a half miles from the gate of the oity. flere thfeservice* of . 
the English Janissary must again be put in requisition, to pass 
the baggage through the custom house, also to obtain permission 
for any milk-goat or cow to pass in, as no female animals are 
permitted to enter the city without a pass, upon pretence that 
they may be killed and eaten, and thereby endanger the health 
of the Pasha's liege subjects. Of course the pass money paid on 
such occasions has no influence in causing this sage Hygeian 
enactment. My goat was detained three days* and a friend of 
mine .lost his altogether, ^fter the miserable village* in Egypt 
and on the Arabian coast, no wonder the Natives talk in rap- 
tures of Grand Cairo ; but to those who h^ve seen Europe or 
India, it appears a wretched place. The streets or rather Janes, 
are very narrow, like those at Benares (with the exception of 
one or two) unpavejl, thronged with camels, don kies and water * 
carriers. The shops ace little, open* .raised places, exactly like 
those in India, and iajneny of the baaers planks or mats ere 
laid access from roof to roof, to shade from the sun the street 
below. The houses have a dismal appearance, as g lasted win- 
dows are not in general use. but wooden shutters pierced in 
different patterns admit light and air- The roofs ace flat and 
covered with voud, so when rain fails, of which there is a little 
three or four times in the year, about November, they are pet- • 
feet sieves. * 
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1 lodged with an English widow, Mrs* Vasilikee, a perfect 
cockney, whose long sojourn io this land of dust of Hies had in 
no way diminished her truly English tastes, for cleanliness and 
order, for I witnessed the phenomenon, which it U in this 
country, of her daily scrubbing and washing the stone floors 
of her house. The poor old lady's recollections of home must 
however, have become somewhat faded by long absence, for 
she told me she was very partial to her house, because 4 was 
so cottage-Iikc. Her cottage was a flat-roofed sombre place, 
with small latticed windows in the widest part of the widest 
street in Cairo, about 20 feet across, not a bu&h or a tree near, 
and, altogether as unlike as possible to an English cottage. 
Of course, 1 expatiated upon its rural qualities, at which her eyes 
brightened, and next morning her darling abode was scrubbed 
and washed with more assiduity than ever. 'I was expressing 
to her what 1 thought of Egypt’s capital, and launching out 
upon Us melancholy look, when she sa'id, “ Why, Sir, so I once 
thought, for when 1 first came here with my poor husband, I 
did nothing butcry t and ask him why he had brought mo to 
such a dust hole.'* Nothing can ne more true or graphic than 
Mrs. Vasilijra’s description of this famous city, • 

We left Cairo on the ?(Hh June, 10*50, and reached Thebes 
on the 27tb, having had all the yvay strong northerly winds, 
which prevail at that &easoo* pm) sailing day and night. The 
course of the Nile is between hills, which appear to be of sand* 
stone* Those on the east side are generally near, the river, in 
some places close to the edge ; on the west side, they are gene? 
rally at the distance of some miles, all the intermediate flat 
lends cultivated, _ . <c > 

The distance from Thebes to Kosseir is about lip miles, 
which journey we perforated in six marches. The road looks 
like a river of sand winding between bare rocky .bills, which 
come down abruptly into it, , The sand is intermixed with 
small stones, which make it hard and firm. A buggy may be 
driven the whole way. The trip may be perforiflea on camels, 
donkies, or l^it the two latter are not procurable 

either at Thebesqf Kosseir : of, . camels there are plenty* A 
small ^nt is reqpisi^ and, if r tbe< traveller has not g tent- 
pitcher, he must pitch it bJ<ge$& *s I did, for thoArab* know, 
nothing about the matter.^ Water , frpm t be Nile is requisite, 
for, ,that in the desert, U^bad, and at Kosseir, worse. 

Kosseir, English travelers go to the house of our Agent, . 
k ijio is jalolerabfy decent sort of man in his way, far superior 
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to any of the others, both for honesty and civility : his father 
at Genneh, is a sad old rogue. Buga I os are procurable either 

to Jambo or Jedda, and, sometimes, to Mocha ; the Reis, how* 
ever, gives nothing but fire and water. The cabins of these 
boats are comfortable in one respect, they are free from vermin j 
some of them you can even stand upright in, and they sail well.. 
At Jambo and Jedda, excellent water is procurable, but one 
cannot calculate upon other supplies than rice, flour, and a few 
fowls. Passages, in good vessels, are always procurable at 
Jedda, from March to July, either to Bombay or Calcutta. * 
i have frequently been asked, if I found it very expen- 
sive qoming from England to India by Egypt. Now, say- 
ing it is, or it is not so, is no distinct answer to the question, as 
ideas of expense vary ; but, by telling the number of the party, 
how we travelled? what fare we had, what time was occupied 
in the trip, and the amonnt of pounds, shillings, and pence 
spent, a definite idea may be formed upon the subject. I shall, 
therefore, detail my expenses on the journey. As 1 had been 1 
travelling on the continent for a year, befpre I came to Alex* 
andria, I must commence from that place, merely premising, 
that Government steamers start from Falmouth the£d of every 
month, for Malta, where another is ready to proceed imme- 
diately on to Egypt. The whole passage from Falmouth to 
Alexandria, via Malta, will take about 20 or 22 days, and costa 
£40 each. From Malta to Alexandria it costs £10, and three- 
fourths of the sum for a female servant. 

Our party consisted of my wife, a child, not a year old, a 
female servant, and myself. At Alexandria I hired two Arab 
servants, one, who understood nexUto nothing, for six dollars a 
month, as cook and as khans&ma ; the Other, who spoke a lUtlo 
Italian, and who was considered one of the choicest servants of 
Cairo, (but, in truth, a laxy rascal) for 25 dollars the trip to- 
Jedda ; both were fed by me, the Mussulmen there, having 
no silly Indian ideas of caste, but eating after their master* 
without scruple? unless perk should be one of the dishes. I 
arrived at Alexandria without any thing except my clothes, 
and had, consequently, to supply myself with a few cooking 
uiensilsjplates, wine, beer, &0, from an English shop, of course, 
paying very dear for the same. Accounts are kept in piastres;* 
— 40 parasai piastre; 20 piastres=l Austrian dollar; 1 piastre 
is worth about 2^ English ; 1 dollar=»4 shillings; 6 dollars® 
l sovereign. F,or pots, pans, wine* at Alexandria, paid 
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1 ,562 piastres. Mrs. Hume's bill for lodging and living for 
nine days, 1,192 piastres, 12 paras. 

Arrive# nt Boat-hire to Atfee. 40 piastres. 

Alexandria on Ditto froth Atfee to Cairo, 100 piastres. 

May 28, 1836, Paid Mrs. Vasilikee for lodging and living at Cairo, for 12 days, 

and at Bom- 520 piastres. 

hay Sept. 4, Boat from Cairo to Thebes 6/0 piasters. 

being a period Hire of ten camels from Thebes to Kossier, 340 piastres* 

of 3 months Three rugs for beds, 400 piastres. 

and 7 days, Passage from Kossier to Jedda, 800 piastres. 

during which Ditto from Jeddi, to Mocha, 1,050 piastre* 

time we spent Ditto from Mocha to Bombay, including living 2,000 piastres. 

13,000 piastres Expenses throughout Egypt, of servants, food, washing, fcc.s 

f.e. 520 dollars also supplies on board ship, till we came to Mocha, 4,375 

or Ra. 1,804 piastres, 28 paras, 

nod 1000 more Living and expenses at Bombay for a fortnight, 320 rupees, 
to get to Cal- Passage to Calcutta. 700 rupees. In calculating expenses it 
ontta ; in all must be recollected, that the hire of the cabins of boats and 
2,304 rupees. bugalus is the tame for one person aa for half a dozen. 

e 

At Cairo, we fudged*! Vatilikee's, find had we done so at the 
hotel, onr expenses would have been more than doubled. 
Here, people ought to prbvld* biscuit, and either barrels or 
shins for water, to cross the desert with ; 1 prefer the former, as 
they are cleaner, and do nut give the water a bad teste.' Ten 
camels carfffed oarselves aad baggage across tiie desert from 
Thebes to Kosselr, esrcfr potion riding on one upon a sort of 
rude charpee, with the sides raised a little to prevent one’s 
felling out, and in which we had to sleep on the march, nicely 
jolted, as the heat oMhe weather obliged im to travel at night. 
We stayed three days at Kosaeir, and, on our passage to Jedda, 
touched at Jambo. At Jedda wo were detained twenty-fbur 
Miserable do fa, lfivipg ott the top of 6ur agent MalloomYoo- 
snlTs house, in two little apartments that were more like ovens 
than any thiog else* I would advipe travellers to hire a house 
fbr themselves, if possible i where they will be infinitely more 
Comfortable, live more in their own way, and not spend more 
than with Mai loom Yoosuff, though they are his guests. From 
Mocha to Bombay we proceeded in an Bnglis hjp ssel. 

We travelled under every disadvantage, and with every dis- 
comfort, from the dreumstanoe of having been so long absent 
from England, previous to going to Alexandria ; but, I believe, 
the trip may be made by these starting direct from England to 
India, gw&vice versa , with perfect ease and comfort. If tiuvettera 
arrive at Alexandria of Jedda, as the ease may be, with supplies, 
beer, tea, sugar, cooking utensils* &c., sufficient for the 
of their sojourmin Egypt, however long it may be, and 

j|;e a small tent, I cannot imagine how they can be otherwise 
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than perfectly comfortable. Coarse broad, in the shape of 
flattened rolls, may be had at every village, also vegetables, 
fowls, and coarse rice. 41 Fruit, too, occasionally,— -melons, figs, 
fine water melons, and grapes, which are abundant, though not 
of high flavor. Besides these, in Arabia, excellent pomegra- 
nates, and some poor peaches. All these were ripe at the time 
we went through the country. To one thing I would particu- 
larly call the attention of travellers, as the point seems not to 
have been aullded to by any one that I am aware of. On the 
banks of the Nile there are but few places where donkies are 
procurable for hire, and, even those, are wretched animals ; and 
the curious traveller will desire to and frequently and make 
little excursions, which, if performed on foot, will so tire him 
as to render him incapable of fully enjoying and appreciating 
the different curiosities and places worth noting in his tooted f 
would, therefore, stroqgly recommend hia purchasing at Cairo, 
and carrying in a boat with him, a good donkey and saddle ; 
the same advice 1 would offer to the voyager coming from 
India; he can procure bis donkey or horse at Jedda, and carry 
it on with him to Kosseir. For my own part, I would never 
think of travelling in Egypt without either a horse or donkey. 

1. shall conclude by a necessary piece of advice to travellers ; 
wear arms, aud beware of our wukkeela, who are fond of styling 
themselves consuls. Those at Genneh, Kosseir, and Jedda, 
seem to have been carefully selected for their utter ignorance 
of all languages excepting Arabic, and two or three words of 
Hindooatanee, not enough to explain w bat. bread a od wafer 
mean. There is, perhaps, no danger of attack? but the appear- 
ance of arms often suppresses insolence* and always gives one a 
feeling of security. Our consul at Cairo, Mr. Piozin, will be 
found by every one moat kind and attentive, and Dr. Wanleand 
Mr. Leader will give more information about Egypt than any 
other persons can do. t G. R. C. 

River GanqfSt JFV&. 5, ,1837. 

■+ V 

• 

• Why not avail oneself, also, of the means of making one's own broad t The 
utensil* might bo easily made portable, and halfc at a> quarter tack tof flour, 
fifiddpoto email hags, would apt psooa so m u c h tfk incumbrance, Us 
utility la eonsiderod, % be flour pould not spoil if carefully kept. — Ed., g /, If. 



Disastrous wreck of the ship « Stirling castle,” bound 

FROM SYDNEY, N. S. W., TO SINGAPORE. 

The attention of the Ohief magistrate in the* city has been 
daring the last month occupied in examining the deplorable 
case of Mrs. Fraser and other's, who have miraculously sur- 
vived an awful shipwreck, and the cruelties practised on them 
by the savages of New South Wales, amongst whom they 
were thrown, and by whom the majority of the ship's crew 
have been enslaved in lowefst bondage, and in short tortured 
to death, by means at which the old Inquisition of Spain 
might blush " Truth is sttanger than fiction,'* observes one 
of our poets, and there are circumstances related in the follow- 
ing narrative, which no human imagination Could depict, and 
yet Providence has willed that such extraordinary and romantic 
events should actually take place, as it were, to r teach mortality . 
that there are indeed things in “ heaven and earth/' beyond 
the reach of human “ philosophy” or anticipation. We observe^ 
that through the instrumentality of the Lord Mayor and the 
Press, a general sympathy is being created for the surviving 
sufferers, viz., Mrs. Fraser, the widow of the late Captain of the 
Stirling Cattle, and the 2d mate, Baxter. We willingly lend 
our assistance to this praiseworthy object, in detailing the fact* 
of the statements that have appeared, describing in plain but 
faithful colours the shipwreck of the Stirling Castle , and the 
adventures which in consequence resulted to the crew. 

It. appears, from the second mate, Baxter's account, that the 
vessel struck sopm few days after leaving .port, on a reef of coral, 
and the consequence was, that |he was forced to be deprived other 
masts ; but the brig soon becoming a total wreck, the crew 
took to the boats; but, after enduringlogether many privations, 
parted on the open sea, and \i is supposed that the missing 
boat's crew have met with a watery grave ; or, possibly, such 
a death as occurred to most of their unfortunate companions, 
.whose miserable story is related in Mrs. FraserVlferrative, as 
follows 

“ On fhe 161b of May, 1836, the Stirling Castle left Sydney, 
for the purpose of going to Singapore. On the 23d, .when 
they were approaching Toma Straits, it blew very fresh, and 
there being a' current near the Eliza coral-reefs, which the 
vessel was unable to resist, she struck on (tie reefs at about 
nioo o'clock at night, o^en the Captain was incapable, on 
'account of the hazy weather, of making observations. There 
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were about eighteen men on board, two boys, and Mrs. Fraser, 
the Captain's wife, who was far advanced in pregnancy. Two 
of the men, who were labouring at the wheel, were killed 
when the ship struck, and the cabin* were dashed into the 
hold, together with all the bread, beef, pork, and other provi- 
sions. The crew, when the tempest ceased, contrived to cut 
away the masts in the expectation that the ship would right 
herself by turning up her beam-ends, and she did in some 
degree change her position, but not to any serviceable extent. 
They, therefore, determined to get away as well as they could, 
in the long-boat and the pinnace, which they had contrived to 
keep secure, the two other boats which were attached to the 
ship having been swept away by the fury of the elements. 
They knew that they wore to the northward of Moreton-bay, a 
portion of th<^ settlements of the Engish Crown, and they 
determined to* make for that place with as much expedition as 
possible. Accordingly, having worked with most desperate 
industry until four o’clock on Sunday, they disembarked from 
the vessel, and took to the boats. The ship’s carpenter, the 
cook, the cook’s mate, John Fraser, the'Captain’s nephew, the 
boatswain, Edward Stone, and Bill Lorton, a seaman, took to 
the pinnace, while the Captainship wife, the chief mate, and 
second mate, the two boys, and the rest of the crew took to the 
long-boat. Four days after they committed themselves to the 
care of Providence, Mrs. Fraser was delivered of a child, while 
up to her waist in water, in the long-boat. The infant was 
born alive, but, after a few gasps, was drowned, and the first 
mate wrapped up the body in a part of his shirt, which he tore 
from his back for ttuTpurpose, and let it go along with the tide. 
The poor mother could not account for the extraordinary vigour 
with which she was abld*to bear up against this calamity, added 
to the other calamities to which she was doomed to be exposed. 
Fortunately, she was for some time in a state of insensibility, 
and was not, until a considerable time after the child was con- 
signed to tb/^eep, aware that it was brought into a world from 
which it was so rapidly hurried away. For a great many days 
they endeavoured in vain to reach Moreton-bay, being all the 
time without any food except a smq^f quantity of the jeps of 
hops which they had found in a cask* r ^ne^suffered' dreadfully 
from thirst, as well as hunger, while in ibis qwful situation. 
At last they reached a large rock, td which they fastened their 
boats, and they went in quest of oy^ers and water ; but- their 
East India and Col . Mag t> VoL xiv, Nos $2, September, X* 
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disappointments multiplied upon them, and they stretched 
themselves along: in expectation of a speedy release from their 
sufferings by the. interposition of another tempest. In the 
morning, those who belonged to the long-boat were astonished 
to find that the pinnace, and the men who had occupied her, 
had altogether disappeared. Those unfortunate fellows were 
never heard of more, and their comrades in calamity could not 
conjecture what their motive could be for making an experi- 
ment by themselves, without the aid of the experience of tho 
Captain and his mates, whom they left behind. The Captain’s 
aim was, all along, after they had been obliged to quit the ship, 
to reach Morcton-bay; but finding that the wind and current 
were dead against his object, and his companions being reduced 
to the extremity of lying on their ba^ks in the boat, with their 
tongues out, to catch the damp of the dews that fell, he re- 
solved to make for the nearest land. It was £ choice of most 
awful evils, for he knew that the shore^which it was probable 
they would reach, was visited by tribes of savages. They bore 
away before the wind, prepared to meet death in whatever 
shape it might present itself, and so exhausted with suffering as 
to be careless whether they were to die by the hands of the 
patives or to be overwhelmed in the waves. At last, they 
came within sight of land, and, soon afterwards, their boat ran 
into and landed in a place called Wide-bay. They were now 
within about hundred miles to the north of Moreton-bay, 
which is the principal of the pencil settlements to which the 
incorrigible convicts are sent to pass the remainder of their 
days in unintermitted labour, and just as they touched the land, 
they caught a "sight of a vast crowd of naked savages, who 
soon approached the beach, evidently delighted with the prize 
that presented itself. The savages surrounded the boat, and, 
running it up, carried it from the beach to the bush with its crew, 
just as they were. The moment they laid the boat on the ground, 
ihey begqn to strip the men of their clothes, commencing with 
the Captain and chief officers. John J Baxter, the second mate, 
‘endeavoured to hide; a shirt ornament, in wHiclims aunt’s hair 
was contained, having willingly yielded up every thing else, 
hot the savages became infuriated at the attempt at conceal- 
ment, and beat him dreadfully. It is unnecessary to say that 
they tore 1 the trinket ayvay from him. They byoke ip pieces 
tbe watches and chronometers, and each took a portion of the 
machinery to stick in their noses and ears, and after they had 
divided amongst themselves c the various portions of apparel of 
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Vvhicti they had stripped their captives, they, threw to them to 
appease their hunger the heads and gut^of the fish upon which 
they had been lately making th* ir meat. The savages, after 
having detained them two days took them further up into the btish 
and drove them onward, that they might, as they soon ascer*. 
tained, fall into the bands of other tribes, by whom an ingenious 
variety was to be given to their sufferings. The Captain en- 
deavoured to prevail upon them to accept the services of the 
crew for a longer time, being apprehensive that any change 
amongst the natives would be for the worse, but they beat alt 
the now naked whites on before them, until fresh tribes came 
up and took each of them a prisoner* and set him to work in 
carrying pieces of trees, and toiling in other exhausting ways/ 
Mrs. Fraser, bei£g the only woman, was not selected by any of 
the tribes, but was left by herself while tbej all went onward, 
but her husband got an opportunity to mention to her not to 
stir from the place in which she was at the moment, and that 
he would contrive to see her in a Tew hours. During that night 
she lay in the cleft of the rock, and in the morning, after look* 
ing about without seeing a creature, she determined to follow 
some foot-marks, and after having proceeded to some distance* 
She saw a crowd of black women approach. These women 
belonged to the tribe of savages by whom her husband had 
been taken up the bush on the preceding day ; and they 
set her to work in trailing wood, and lighting fires, t- 
Being quite naked, and presenting a contrast in her &kin which 
the women did not like* she was compelled by them to rub her- 
self all over with gum and herbs, avhich had the effect of mak- 
ing her nearly as dark as themselves. They likewise tattooed 
her all over, and having pulfed her hair out, covered her head with 
a sort of gum, and stuck the feathers of parrots and other birds all 
over it. One of the women having two children obliged her to 
nurse one of them, notwithstanding the severe labour she had to 
perform ; anct ifthe child was out of temper the nurse was kicked • 
and scratched, and thumped* (or its peevishness. At the expira- 
tion of four days Mrs. Fraser saw her husband for the first time 
since their separation. He vita* dragging along a tree, and was 
greatly fatigued. She had just begun to inquire how it hap- 
pened that he did not manage to letter know Where he was* 
to which he tvas replying that he dared not look for her, when 
his tribe suddenly appeared. One*of them having seen them 
together made a push at the Captain with a spear, and pierce^ • 
him right through the body, and he was & corpse in an instant. 
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Mrs. Fraser ran to her husband, cried out " Jesus of Nazareth, ( 
can endure this no longer/ 9 angl pulled the spear out of the 
body, but the breath was gone for ever ; she then fell senseless 
and remained so for a considerable time, and when she recovered 
her senses, she found herself along with the tribe, which she 
was obliged to serve, but what became of the body of Captain 
Fraser she never could learn, and, of course, the barbarous region 
in which she was enslaved was no place for sympathy. Shortly 
after this catastrophe, the first officer of (he ship, having been 
informed that the Captain had been murdered by one of the 
tribes, formed in a fit of desperation, a plan of revenge, fettered 
and exhausted with labour as he was* His intention was. how- 
ever, discovered, and horrible was his punishment. Mrs. Fraser 
had just lighted a fire by order of her tribe, and4he unfortunate 
man’s legs were thrust into it and consumed, while he by the 
violence of his contortions actually worked for the rest of his 
body a grave in the sand, in which it was embedded. Two* 
days after this horrible* event, a fine-looking young man, named 
James Major, was disposed of. Captain Fraser, who knew a 
good deal of the character and habits of the savages on this 
coast, had mentioned to Majpr that the savages would take 
off his head for a figure bust for one of their canoes. It seemed 
too, that it was usual for the savage who contemplated that 
sort of execution to smile in the face of his victim immediately 
before he struck him to the earth. While Major was at work 
the chief of the tribe approached him smiling and tapped him 
on the shoulder. At that instant the poor fellow received a 
blow at the back of the neok from a waddie or crooked stick, 
which stunned him. He fell to thp ground, and a couple of 
savages set to work, and by means of sharpened shells severed 
the head from the body with frightful lacerations. They then 
ate parts of the body, and preserved the head with certain gums 
of extraordinary efficacy and affixed it as a figure bust to one of 
their canoes. The rest of the crew, of course, expected nothing 
less than death. Their apprehension appeared to relate rather 
to the mode of inflicting the extreme penalty than to the fact 
that they must prematurely die. Two of the seaman, named 
Doyle and Big Ben, contrived to steal a canoe, and endeavoured 
to cross an ifiland lake, hut were drowned in the attempt to es- 
cape from, perhaps, a more painful death. There was a black 
iniMh named; Joseph, who had been steward on board the Stirling 
jostle. When the savages seized the long-boat in which the 
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crew bad entered Wide Buy, they stripped this Joseph as well 
as the rest, but as he was of their own colour they inflicted no 
punishment upon him, and he had the privilege of going about, 
which was denied to any other of the wretched strangers. This 
man, who was constantly watching for an opportunity to escape, 
had assured Mrs. Fraser, that if he could get away, the first life 
he should think of saving should be that of his mistress. He 
succeeded in stealing a canoe, in which he rowed off, and in six 
weeks he reached Moreton Bay, where he informed the com- 
mandant of the penal settlement of the horrible circumstances' 
which had taken place at Wide Bay, and of the servitude iri 
which the survivors of the crew were detained. By this time 
Mrs. Fraser was separateef, and at a considerable distance front 
the diJTerent members of the crew, and she had given tip all 
hopes of ever ’being liberated from the frightful bondage in 
which sho was detained. The Moreton Bay Commander imme- 
diately upon hearing it, inquired in the barracks whether any 
of the the military would volunteer to save a lady and several of 
the crew of a wrecked vessel from the savages in the bush, and 
a number offered themselves at a moment’s notice. By asystem 
of manoeuvring, entered into by a convict who had been for some 
yetirs in the bush amongst the savages, the object was effected. 
All the survivors were, to the best of Mrs. Fraser's belief, rescued 
from the savages. Atthe Camp, the Commandant and tbe Com- 
missary, and, in fact, all the individuals who were in the service 
of the Government, treated Mrs. Fraser and her companions In 
misfortune with a degree of kindness which it^was evident the 
former has a very warm recollection of. She was placed under 
medical care immediately, and every thing that was considered 
likely to abate tbe sense*of what she had undergoneln witnes- 
sing the murder of her husband and the other persons with which 
she had been surrounded was done. 

The Captain of the Mediterranean « packet in which Mrs. 
Fraser aiTivod from Sydney at Liverpool; stated, that he was 
at Sydney at thS time of the arrival of that lady, and that the 
circumstances detailed caused the greatest excitement there. 
The convict, to whose extraordinary exertions Mrs. Fraser owed 
her escape, obtained a free pardon from the Government there, 
and a reward of 30 guineas. 

The Captain also said, that the unfortunate lady was not mis- 
tress of a farthing. The clothejj on her back had been given to 
her by the Commandant's wife, and Captain Fraser had been 
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the sole support of her and three children, who were In tliti 
Orkney Islands, to which she Was anxious to go as soon a* 
possible. She was lame, and had almost lost the use of one 
arm and the sight of one eye by the severity of the inflictions 
to which she had been subjected. 


WARREN HASTINGS A POET. 

In 1785, when returning home in the Baringion , Warren 
Hastings amused himself with Horace, and the imitation of 
u Otium Divos,” which he addressed to his friend Mr. Shore 
(the late Lord Teignmouth) might have been acknowledged 
without any discredit by his school-fellow, Cowpet. 

Otium Divos rogat in patent i, Sit. 

44 For ease the harassed seaman prays. 

When equinoctial tempests raise 
The Cape’B surrounding wave; 

When hanging o’er the reef he hears 
The cracking mast, and sees or fears, 

Beneath, his wat’ry grave. 

For ease the slow Mahratta spoils; 

And hardier Scik erratic toils, 

While both their ease forego; 

For ease which neither gold can buy, 

Nor robes, nor gems, which oft bely 
The cover’d heart bestow. 

For neither gold nor gems combin'd 
Can heal the soul or Buffering mind, 

Lo! where their owner lies: 

Perched on his conch, Distemper breathes. 

And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths. 

Round the gay ceiling flies* 

He who enjoys, nor' covets mord; 

The lands his fathy held before, 
la of true bliss possess’d. 

Let but his mind unfetter’d tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead. 

And wise, as well as blest. 

No fears bis peace of mind annoy. 

Lest printed lids his fame destroy, 

Which /labour’d years have won; 

Nor pack'd committees break his rest, r «-• 

Nor avarice sends him forth in quest. 

Of climes beneath the sun. 

Short is put span; then why engage 
In scheme# for which man’s transient age 
Was ne^Wy fate design'd P 
-Why flight the gift* of Nature’s hand P 
What wanderer from his native land 
E'er left himself behind ? 

The restless thought and wayward will* 

And discontent, attend him still. 

Nor quit him while he lives ; 

At sea. Care follows in the wind; 

At land, it mounts the pad behind^ 

Or with the post-boy drives. 
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He who would happy live to-day , 

Must laugh the present ills away. 

Nor think of woes to come; 

For come they will or soon or late, 

Since mix'd at best is man's estate. 

By Heav'n's eternal doom. 

To ripen'd age Clive liv'd renown'd, 

‘With lakhs enrich’d with honors crowu'd. 
His valour's well-earn’d meed. 

Too long, alas! he liv'd to hate 
His envied lot, and died too late. 

From life’s oppression freed. 

An early death was Elliott's* doom; 

I saw his opening virtues bloom. 

And manly sense unfold. 

Too soon to fade. I bade the stone 
Record his name, 'midst Hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what it told. 

To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give, 

1 wish they may, in health to live, 

HerdB, flocks, and fruitful fields ; 

Thy vacant hours in mirth to shine ; 

■^th these the Muse, already thine. 

Her present bounties yields. 

For me, Q Shore, 1 only claim, # 

To merit, not to seek for, fame. 

The good and just to please; 
fi state abbve the fear of want, 
poineslic love, Heaven’s choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease." 


THE DRAMA. 

“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice. "—^kakspeare. 

Haymarket Theatre. — Besides a constant succession of 
new pieces which have been presented to crowded audiences at 
this now successfully managed little theatre, a ” New Comedy” 
by Buckstone was produced with success a few evenings since. 
Although called in the bills " A Comedy,” Mr. Buckstone will, 
no doubt, allow us to term it as broad a Farce as we ever saw, 
without, indeed, a single ingredient of legitimate comic writing 
in it. However, as it was well cast, and as it evidenced much 
of this clever dramatist's tactj it went ofTswith eclat, and will, of 
course, haffe a%rtm when lopped of certain luxuriances. /The 
•* Young King,’* another new drama., followed “ Love and* 
Murder.” It is a common placo, but an amusing translation 
from the French. We attended on anojiher occasion to witness 
the representation of ” still another” hew piece, “ A Tale of a 

• Mr. Elliott (the brother of Sir Gilbert Ellibtt) died in October 1778, on his 
way to Nagpore, the capital of Moodgee Boosla’s dominions, being deputed on an 
embassy to that prince by the Governor Gteperal and Council. A monumeut was 
erected to his meinory on the spot where he was buried ; and the Mahrattas have 
jnce built a town there, which is called Elliott’s Gunge, or Elliott’s Town, . • 
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Tub,” by Mrs. Gore ; but we found more indelicacy than wit 
about it, and thought it unsuccessful; Air. Webster having 
withdrawn the afTair confirms our opinion. The enterprising 
manager of this theatre well deserves the success he has reaped. 
He has relived its reputation, which has for some seasons been 
lost in a great measure. 

English Ojl»er\ House. — The Mountain Sylph has been 
the opening opera. Fraser and Duruset were the rivals; Seguin, 
the Wizard ; Miss Romer, the Sylph ; and Miss Poole, Jessie / 
which she plays delightfully. A new opera, b> J. Barnett, 
entitled, Blanche of Jersey , has been produced, and has bccomo 
very popular, but principally in consequence of its merit as a 
drama ; the music is unassuming and pretty. The libretto is 
by Peake, one of the most versatile and talented of the D. A. S. 
(Dramatic Author’s Society.) We perceivaa number of no* 
velties are in preparation, which wq may h&ve occasion to 
report upon next month. * 

New Strand Theatre. — The standing novelty is the 
“ Pickwick peregrinations,” a kind of new Tom and Jerry, 
embellished with the humour and wit of the inimitable “ Boz.” 
Alexander the Great , in little, is an extravaganza of little 
merit, and such pieces are now tiresome after the very popular 
#< Othello,” late of this theatre. We hope to see Mr. Jerrold iri 
the field ; a really " Nell Gwynne” kind of comedy by him, 
would produce u golden opinions” for the management, if such 
, a piece and the •• Pickwick” were played “ first and last” 
together. 

Surrey Thratre. — The Law of the' Land, founded on Dr. 
Dodd’s life, with Mr. CoopeP’of ” Drury” for its hero, has just 
been produced here with eclat. It is an excellent “ Surrey Melo- 
drame.” Mr. Davidgefhas appeared in this drama, after a long 
secession from his duties as an actor. He is, however, quite as 
good a comedian as eyer. 

Vauxhall. — A gala, on an extended scale of magnificence 
has been given at these gardens, to commemorate the fact of 
the Queen having graciously been pleased to signify her 
pleasure that the " Roytft property” should be considered under 
her direct patronage, end to do honour to her accession to the 
throne. Thee amusements^ were numerous and diversified, and 
the "illuminations more than usually superb. The fireworks 
in tho words of the al/nost interminable list of amusc^ 
wdiid , 49 magnificent, novel, and appropriate.” 
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Calcutta plaintiff. The second ground was that die 

SUPREME COURT.— March 7. plaintiff had prevented the defendants 

Dnavkanauth Tagore v. Assignors from bringing their suit. Prevented 
of Fergusson and Co.— Mr. Osborne them, forsooth! The learned counsel 
opened the pleadings*— Mr. Advocate thought that a court of tow was open td 

tieueral stated the case for the plaintiff, all vyho chose to come into it.— Mr. T. 

The Court were aware that there former* Hyde Gardner, examined by Mr. Clarke 

ly existed in this town certain societies —Witness is in the employ of defendants* 
formed for the purpose of insuring the and was formerly in the employ of Fer- 
lives of persons.andmore particularly for gosson and Co., knows the Oriental Life 

the purpose of insuring the lives oi per- Life Insurance Society, the firm of R. C. 

sons in debt to the agency houses, and Jenkins and Co. Before the fhilure of 

that these societies were chiefly com- Mackintosh and Co. they were secretaries 
posed of the agents themselves. One of to the Oriental, subsequently Hr. R. 0. 
these, the Oriental, is the subject of the Jenkins was the secretary. Proves Mr, 
present enquiry. It was the practice of McNaghten's signature to exhibit A, the 
these societies to lend money to the dif- body of exhibit, written by witnoss from 
ferent firms on the security of th$ firm’s a draft written by Mr. Macnaghten. In- 
promissory note. The firm of Fergusson terlineations in exhibit are Mr. Mac- 
and Co. were bolderssof a great number naghten's Proves the signature of Mr. 
of policies on which they paid the pre- Macnaghten and Mr. W. F. Fergusson 
miums, amongst others a policy for Rs. to B. and C. and D. Proves signatures 
24,000 on the life of the Hdh. Captain to various other exhibits, including the 
Sinclair ; a policy on the life of Mr. Me note given by the firm of Fergusson and 
Knight for Ra. 60,000, and one on the Co. to the Oriental, and the indorsement 
” life of Mr. James Smith for Rs. 60,000. of the secretaries of the time to plaintiff. 
The note on which Fergusson and Co. Mr. Jenkins was secretary to the Oriental 
borrowed the money wa* payable to the before his firm was established, after- 
secretaries of the Oriental, or order, and wards the firm became secretary.— Cross 
it was endorsed over by the then secre- examined by Mr. Prinsep. Policies in 
taries. Mackintosh and Co., to Dwarka- the Oriental were not held by the firm* 
nautfi Tagore. These were preliminary hut by the individual members of Fer- 
matters of which it was necessary the gusson and Co. The shareholders in the 
court should ke informed to come at the Oriental aie not now the Bame as they 
gist of the present case. After the failure of were before the failure. It is now callsd 
Fergusson and Co., it was thought expe- the New Oriental. 1 do not know if there 
dient to carry on the factories, and money haB been a new deed. I have never con- 
being required for this purpose, the as- versed with plaintiff on the subject I 
signee applied to the Societyjor the pay- drew A. out fronvt draft by Mr. Turton* 
ment of policies on lapsed lives. Dwar- he was then acting as mutual counsel,— 
kaiiuith Tagore, to whom the promissory • acting for both parties. Proves the sig- 
note for the lakh of rupees borrowed from natures of Mr. A. F. Smith and Mr. Low 
the society bv Fergusson and Go. had to endorsements of premiums paid, Mr. 
been endorsed, opposed the claim, and it Smith and Low were clerks in the bouse 
was agreed between him and the assig- of Fergusson and Co. After the failure 
nees to Bubmit a special case for the de- of the different agency houses, 1 under- 
cision of this court. Dwarkanauth Ta- stand the Oriental vested ioDwarkanauth 
gore agreeing to pay over the money iu alone, f do uot know that he bought up 
the mean timd“to the assignees, who also the insolvents* shares and formed a neW 
agreed that this act of ^iis should not be society. I do not know if he purchased 
piejudicial to his right. Two years have Fergusson and Co's shares.— Mr. Henry 
elapsed since the date of this agreement Holroyd deposed to several documents, 
bnt no case had been submitted for the Witnees^was cross examined by Air* 
decision of the court, ani the action is Prinsep as to the formation of a new 
now brought to recover back the amount Oriental Life Insurance Office* but knew 
of the policies paid under this agreement, nothing of the Society as far as hie own 

The learned counsel understood that knowledge went.— Mr. Gardner was re- 
there would be set up two grounds of de- called and deposed that there was ad 

fence ; one a set-off, but as far as he was agreement between plaintiff and defen- 

instructed he knew not of the existence fiants, that the payment of the policies 

of any debt due to the assignees by the should not prejudice plaintiff*# claim*of 

East India and Colonial Mag. Vol . xiv., No* 82, September . W 
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the promissory note.— Mr. T. J. Phil- 
lips, examined by Ihe Advocate General. 
Proved Mr. Calder's handwriting on ex- 
hibit C. (the endorsement .) — (. row ex- 
amined by Mr. Sandes: Witness did not 
know plaintiff was sole proprietor of the 
Oriental after the failure of the agency 
houses. — This was the case for the plain- 
tiff.— Mr. Prinsep spoke to a nonsuit, on 
the ground of variauce in the agreement 
»s set forth in the declaration and the 
agreement as proved. 2dly, no considera- 
tion proved to have been given by plaintiff 
for the note. But the court thought the 
grounds were not sufficient to stop the 
case. — Mr. Prinsep took two grounds for 
the defence. First, that the time in 
which it was agreed that a special case 
should be submitted for the decision of 
tho court was suffered to elapse by the 
plaintiff; and secondly, that the pluin- 
tiffsonly claim to the promissory note en- 
dorsed by Mackintosh and Co. was as sole 
member of the Oriental Life Assurance 
Society, and therefore the liote was liable 
to the set off for the amonntof the lapsed 
policies. — Mr. G. J. Gordon examined by 
Mr. Sandes : Witness was a rpember of 
the firm of Mackintosh and Co. who 
acted as secretaries to the Oriental, till 
Jan. 1833, the date of their insolvency. 
Does not recollect the circumstances of the 
endorsement of the note, to whom it was 
endorsed, or when it was endorsed. It is in 
Mr Calder's handwriting. Knows the note 
was held by the firm as agents to the 
Oriental, for a loan to Ferguaaon and Co. 
for one lakh of rupees, under the autho- 
rity of the proprietors. The note went 
into the hands of the succeeding Secre- 
tary, as part of the assets of the Society. 
1 know it was not delivered over to any 
one previous to our insolvency. It m&f 
have been indorsed before our failure. I 
infer it was given over to the succeeding 
secretary. There was a new partnership 
formed under the style of “ The New 
Oriental.' 1, &c. Mr. Tuiton and Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore were members. I have 
heard plaintiff say he was the last partner 
in the former Oriental. 1 was present 
when the formation of the new Society 
was discussed. It was agreed that the 
new Society should be liable for the 
policies of thefold Society for a considera- 
tion. All remaining assets of the old 
Society should, belong to Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, as the remaning partner of the 
former firm. ' 1 cannot say if Fergtosson 
and Co. *s note remained in the hands of 
Air. R & Jenkins or of Dwarkan&utyi 
' Tagori^ltot 11 was considered part of the 
: iuae|iS^he Society. Witness attended 

the 44ft*«£enerars chamber about Sept. 


1836, for the purpose of attending a 
discussion regarding the plaintiff's claim 
against the late firm of Fergusson and 
Co. A paper purporting to be a promise 
by Mr. Macnaghten to refund, was pro- 
duced. Plaintiff, Mr. Macnaghten, and 
Mr. Jenkins were present. I cannot Bay 
if Mr. Carr was there, I wrote a me- 
morandum of wh&t passed. Mr. Jenkins 
also wrote a memorandum. I saw my 
memorandum last in Mr. Macnaghten's 
hands; he was then in the room where 
we met. — C\ os8-examined by the Advo- 
cate-General. The nc>*e bears Mackin- 
tosh and Co.’s endorsement. It could 
not have been endorsed after we applied 
to the Insolvent Court, though it might 
have been after we had stopped payment. 
When we stopped payment, Fergusson 
and Co., and t ruttenden and Co., were 
solvent members of the Oriental. In 
reply to the Cuuft. I cannot say that 
plaintiff was the last surviving member 
of the Oriental at the time of failure. 
In reply to Advocate-General. — Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Allan, Mr. Hurry, were 
members of the Oriental at the time we 
stopped payment. In reply to Mr. 
Sandes. — Plaintiff informed me that 
he purchased the remaining member's 
shares. — Mr. W. F. Fergusson was called 
but the Advocate-General objected to his 
evidence. If the estate of Fergusson and 
Co. pays sixteen annas in the rupee, 
witness will have a direct interest in tho 
note which is the subject of the present 
trial. Mr. J. P. McKilligan, examined 
by Mr. Prinsep. — Plaintiff was a member 
of the old Society and of the new Society. 
Witness remained in the employ of the as- 
signecs'of Eergusson St Co. till some time iu 
1836. Remembers the formation of the 
“ New Oriental," Attended one meeting 
before it was formed, Dwarkanauth Ta- 
gore tVas present. He took very little 
part in the proceedings, the state of the 
Society was discussed, but he had no 
distinct recollection of what was said. — 
M r. T. Sandes examined by Mr. Prinsep. 
— The witness detailed yarious meetings 
with Mr. Judge, wlftn it was intended to 
bring this forward os a special case. A 
special case was d rawn and sent to coun- 
sel on 27th April, received back 18th 
May, some alterations made on the 29th 
May, and sent to Mr. Judge, with whom 
it remained till the 3d of March follow- 
ing. This is the special case. There 
were two of them, the latter was kept 
from J uly 1835 till March 1836. I have 
Mr. Judge’s letters. [Correspondence 
put in.] — At the conclusion of the de- 
fence, the Court, without calling on the 
Adv.-Genl.,g«ve a verdict for the plaintiff. 
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INSOLVENT COURT, Feb. 20. 

The Insolvent Court was occupied for 
two hours and a half, with the case of 
Mr. Stocqueler, on whose behalf Mr. 
Strettell made an eloquent address of 
more than an hour. Mr. Strettell argued 
that the letter of 44 A Creditor,” the 
publication of which in the Englishman 
was the ground of proceeding against his 
client, should be regarded as a commu- 
nication made by the author to a num- 
ber of persons spread over the country, 
not with any malicious or improper mo- 
tive, but to let them know the result of 
the evidence adduced in a case pending, 
in which thay were much interested; 
that the counsel bn the other side had 
not put in a denial of the allegations in it 
on affidavit ; that some allowance should 
be made for the feelings of creditors 
under disappointment ; that the Charge 
ugainst Mr. Cullen was put hypotheti- 
cally and founded in truth, inasmuch, as 
it was true that he haS (however justified 
in so doing) recently refusedb to make 
use of the power of attorney left with 
him by Mr. James Mackillop on his re- 
tirement iu 1822, to execute convey- 
ances in his name, unless the assignee 
admitted Mr. Mackillop’s claim as a 
creditor of the estate ; that the publica- 
tion of this letter could not prejudice Mr. 
Mackillop, ou whose behalf the Court 
had been appealed to; that it was an act 
done by Mr. Stocqueler inadvertently 
and without evil intention, and that he 
hud offered to publish an explanation to 
satisfy Mr. Cullen. Mr. Strettell then 
read an affidavit of Mr. Stocqueler, stuti ng 
that Mr. J. Mackillop was uow m Lon- 
don ; that Sir Benjamin Malkin was not a 
subscriber to the Englishman ami Mili- 
tary Chronicle , (a laugh) and that no 
copy of the paper was seut to him ; that 
the letter signed “ A Creditor” jyas not 
read by Mr. Stocqueler when received ; 
but, being in the hand-writing oi a poi- 
son from whom several letters had before 
been received, to the publication of 
which no objection had been taken, he 
bad handed it ever to the printer for in- 
sertion, without reading it ; that, on the 
2 1st January, (we believe) he received a 
letter from Messrs. Waddington and 
Wilson on the subject of that letter, 
which he put into the compositors' hards, 
for insertion on the following Monday, 
with an editorial explanation to call at- 
tention to the refutations it contained, 
but was prevented from publishing, 
either by a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Holroyd, the assignee for Cruttenden 
and Co. a estate, addressed to Mr. Hush- 
ton ; that Mr. Leighton afterwards called 


upon him and was told by him tha* 
he was ready to publish any explanation 
to satisfy Mr. Cullen ; that he had not 
believed the letter to be injurious to Mr. 
Cullen ; that it was his practice to have 
all letters (sent for the Englishman} 
destroyed immediately after insertion ; 
that he had made search for the manu- 
script of the letter in question and conld 
not find it. — After reading this affidavit, 
Mr. Strettell argued against the power of 
the Court to punish for » contempt jier- 
sons that were not before h as plaintiffs, 
or defendants, or witnesses, founding 
his objection on a limitation In the 
powers given by the English Insolvent 
Act : but this exception was overruled. 
— The Advocate-General shortly replied, 
and was followed by Mr. Clarke, both 
arguing that the nature of the defence 
had made the cose worse than before, and 
dwelling much upon the animus of the 
passage in the letter affecting Mr. Cullen, 
and the absence of any voluntary atone- 
ment by spontaneous explanation from 
Mr. Stocqueler. Mr. Justice Malkin said 
that, but for the course of defence set 
up, he might have treated the case as 
not callufg for the particular notice of the 
Court ; that now the most favorable view 
he could take of the offence was to take 
up Mr. Stocqueler’a own affidavit, from 
which it was clear thut he knew the 
author though the manuscript bad beeu 
destroyed, and that, in offering to publish 
an explanation to satisfy Mr. Cullen, lie 
had not taken any notice of the impro- 
priety of publishing at all on a subject 
pending before the Court. He did not, 
howevei, think it a case for a heavy fine, 
and, considering 'the circumstances, lie 
would put it iu*a shape which would 
, enable the concealed uulhor of the letter 
to indemnify his publisher if he chose to 
do so, and, accordingly he would only 
fine Mr. Stocqueler iu the sum of ${)0 
Rupees. — The crowd in the court dis- 
persed on the termination of this case— 
when Mr. Leith put in seven or eight 
affidavits in connection with the objec- 
tions he had taken to Mr. James Mackil- 
lop's claim as a creditor upon the csflite 
of Cruttenden and Co. These were ad- 
mitted to be filed, and time was given to 
the counsel on the other side till Monday 
next, Hi examine them, till which day 
further proceedings are postponed,— \Ve 
undeistood that no further examination 
of witnesses would feke place. 

March 1. — The Chief Justice after 
hearing Mr. Clarke and Mr. Leith for 
dthe assignees of the insolvent firms, and 
the Advocate General and Mr. Prinsep 
for the Ba*jk, ordered the Bank to be 
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tdfflHUd (o receive dividends from each 
of the three estates ; namely, Fergusson 
and (Jo., Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co., 
Mackintosh and Co., upon the whole of its 
plain) consisting of the balance (nearly 
six lakhs of rupees) of the transaction of 
the 27 Bills for which those firms made 
themselves jointly responsible with Alex- 
ander and Co., striking off from the 
claim only eboijt 8,000 ftupees, for costs 
which the Bank agreed to abandon. 

s u mTa r y. 

A Meeting at the Bengal Bank on Feb. 
25, to consider the overtures of the Bank 
of India, attracted a large attendance of 
proprietors, and occupied a good deal of 
time. The feeling entertained among 
the proprietary about the London pro- 
ject will be sufficiently understood by 
the following abstract of the proceedings : 
— " Read a letter from Government, ac- 
companying copy of a despatch from the 
Coiurt of Directors, and of the prospectus 
of the Bank of India, and also of the 
reply tp Government by the Directors of 
the Bank of Bengal — ordered to be 
printed.— Moved by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
seconded by Mr. Pattle, and resolved, — 

4 That although the proprietors, assem- 
bled at the meeting, see with approbation 
any project calculated to afford to India 
the benefit to be derived from the em- 
ployment of the capital of England, and 
will be prepared to reciprocate credit and 
accommodation with any institution es- 
tablished for that purpose, they do put 
consider it to be for their interest to 
convert their independent institution 
into a branch concern under the control 
of any other body.* — Amendment moved 
by Mr. T. Bracken, 4 seconded by Mr. 
BagBhaw : — * That the consideration qf 
the question be postponed till the papers 
he printed for circulation, and absent 
proprietors be afforded an opportunity of 
declaring their opinions.* (This amend- 
ment having only three votes, was lost, 
and the original resolution carried.) — • 
Moved by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, seconded 
by Mr. E. Macnaghten, and resolved : — 
‘'That the further consideration of all 
questions, concerning the proposed Bank 
of India, be postponed to a meeting to be 
called by the directors after the papers 
have been printed and circulated.*— 
Moved by My. Mangles, seconded by 
Colonel Caulfield, end resolved : — 1 That 
the directors .ft&fho Bank of Bengal be 
requested to consider and report for the 
consideration of the proprietors at the 
meeting appointed to be held on U?e 
* ji in what manner the business of 

Ike Bank may most pjpfitably be px- 
|eodedj whether larger capital could be 


advantageously employed, and whether 
either the present charter or that now 
under the consideration of the authorities 
cramps injuriously the operations of the 
institution, and might not be enlarged 
without hazard and with general benefit.' 
^-Moved by Mr. Mangles, seconded by 
Baboo Russomoy Dutt, and resolved 
* That the directors he requested to print 
and circulate, for the information of the 
proprietors, before the meeting to be 
held on the — , all proceedings that 
have been held connected with the pro- 
position that the Bank should advance 
money upon foreign Bills of Exchange 
for the purchase of bullion in foreign 
countries, and regarding likewise the 
establishment of Branch Banks or Agen- 
cies.' ” 

Extract from the Bank Letter to Go- 
vernment, dated 15th Dec.. 1836. — 14 In 
conclusion, we have only to observe, that 
we deem the Bfcuk of Bengal. as at 
present constituted sufficiently extensive 
for any objects which we can contem- 
plate as proper for such an establishment 
to be engaged iu : and if new objects be 
added, requiiiug fresh capital, we doubt 
not that the community of the Presi- 
dency have the means, and would have 
the desire, to make the addition. Al- 
though very solicitous, therefore, to see 
the capital of England brought to aid 
the reMiurcps and commerce of India, we 
cannot believe that it is wanted for this 
pirlicular branch of operations ; and, al- 
though willing to give our consideration 
to any well-digested scheme that may 
promise advantages beyond those which 
our institution can, under its present 
Charter, offer, we are inclined at present 
to believeMhat our aid will best be af- 
forded as an independent Bank working 
with its own capital and dividing its own 

E rofit ; and (hat any institution that may 
e established in England will best ac- 
complish its ends by association with 
different institutions of the same kind at 
the principal marts of the commerce of 
the East, deriving from each the benefit 
which its means and ccedit may enable 
it to afford, unc| tendering to it reciprocal 
advantages fur the accommodation it may 
offer.” 

- New Oh'evvutory in Chow higher . — 
We, on Saturday, visited the new ob- 
servatory erected under the superintend- 
ence of the Engineer Department on the 
ground at the east of the S udder Board. 
The building is rectangular; standing 
north and south, the dimensions are 40 
by 32 feet, and the extreme height from 
the ground to the top of the dome, is 33 
feet. It has a triangular staircase, in 
front with the year 1837 in Blone figures. 
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— On entering, two piers nre seen rising 
from the foundation through the second 
floor, and on the wings two instruments 
are placed for observations. On the 
upper floor, the two piers alluded to, 
support the altitude, azimuth circle, and 
the transit instrument. Over the azi- 
muth circle a moveable circular dome is 
fixed, which works round, < and opens 
conveniently for the purposes of obser- 
vation. Mean time will now be regu- 
larly shewn, as a post has been erected 
to signalize with the telegraph at the 
Fort. — lien (/at Heruld % Feb . HG. 

I id ill lhi“k — A special meeting was 
held on 22d Feb. at the Chamber of 
Commerce for the' purpose of taking iulo 
consideration the subject of the Bank of 
India. A copy of a letter to the Secy, 
of the projected Bank, signed by tlso 
Solicitors, Messrs. Oliversou, Den l*y and 
Lavie, and dated 1 7th Sept., was pro- 
duced, in which detaiUP were given of the 
general objects of tht Bank, and of the 
proceedings taken up to that dqte towards 
its establishment. It is stated in this 
letter (which we presume to have been 
written for the purpose qf circulat ion) that 
the project has been favorably viewed by 
both branches of the Home Government 
of India, although 44 no positive decision 
will be given by them iu regard to the 
charters asked for from the Indian Go- 
vernments,” until an answer shall haie 
been received to a reference made to this 
country 44 in regard to the probable effect 
of the Bank in India, and to the situation 
in which the Bank of Bengal is placed.” 
It is further mentioned, that “ applica- 
tion for Charters from the Crowu has 
been made and is now before the proper 
authorities, who have exp vssed 'them- 
selves favorable to the measure, but 
time has not yet been afforded for any 
more decided expression to be given, 
though no doubt is entertained ttit that 
the Crown will in due time grant the 
charter, and afford every reasonable faci- 
lity to the success of the measure/’ As 
far as the declaration of the Solicitors, an 
interested par£y of course, may be trusted, 
it would seem that* the establishment of 
the new Bank is not U» be prevented by 
the failure o I the negocUliun for a coali- 
tion with the Bank of Bengal — “ With re- 
gard to the Bank of Bengal, in which many 
parties in India are deeply interested, 
future arrangements must be made a hie h 
may either unite that establishment with 
the Hank of India, or allow them both 
to proceed as separate and independent 
concerns.” It may, however, be that 
these “ future arrangements” contem- 
plate equal privileges of circulation, 
Which privileges the Directors ant| Pro- 


prietors of the Bank of Bengal will 
naturally endeavour to keep to them- 
selves as long as they can. A re- 
solution was proposed at the meeting 
by Mr. Wrn. Fergusson, expressing a 
desire to encourage the establishment 
o: the new Bank, and the members 
present, we are informed, appeared to 
be pretty equally divided upon it. The 
following amendment, however, proposed 
by Mr. Hurry, and seconded by Mr. 
Colvin, was carried by a small majority s 
“ That although the meeting are fully 
aware of the benefit that would accrue to 
the country by a large influx of capital, 
yet having just began to feel the effects 
of the abolition of one great monopoly, 
they cannot approve of th& establish- 
ment of an institution, wlTich y must 
create another monopoly of at least equal 
power."— It occurs to us that many 
would vote for this amendment who 
would still wish to see the Bank esta- 
blished, but upon more rest tided prin- 
ciples, and who would as 'merchants be 
very glad to Avail themselves of any in- 
creased facilities Us capit.tl and credit 
might afford them. Mr. T. Brack eu 
then proposed a resolution, seconded by 
Mr. Syers, which was also adopted — 
14 That it is not expedient to establish any 
bank which combines the issue of notes 
payable on demand, with foreign ex- 
change and remittance operations.” — 
In the opinion above expressed we by 
no means concur, except to the extent 
of regarding the security of the notes 
and providiug for their being cashed on 
demand as the first object of attention, 
and therefore, perhaps, requiring some 
limit to the power of giving credits and 
negotiating and* purchasing bills. It 
has never yet been shewn or pretended 
•that the United States Bank injured its 
credit or its means, or injured the public 
interests, by tiie facilities it afforded to 
the merchants engaged in external trade, 
and by ths example it Bet of extending 
its paper circulation all over the world. 

Tne 'lyra ihtnk . — As a further proof 
that the nuances of the Mofussilites are 
improving, we will mention, that ii^ ad- 
dition to the sums invested in the capital 
of the Bank, there are no less than 
Rs. 8,19,318 8 1J deposited at different 
rates {pf iulerest. The following is us 
near as we can make it, a correct classifi- 
cation of the shareholders 


Civilians . . , ; 28 

Military , .81 

Mercantile 10 

'Natives • . . . 6 

Sundry, (chiefly ladies and miuors) 35 

Total "l6Q 
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Giving to each shareholder an average of 
25 shares. 

Accounts received from Rangoon com- 
municate the intelligence of the death of 
the King of Ava. The event is 6aid to 
have been followed by civil commo- 
tions, and the country is represented to 
be in a most disturbed state. Trade was 
stopped, and all communications between 
the capital and Rangoon were entirely sus- 
pended. The British and Foreign mer- 
chants were seized with consternation 
and dismay at the imminent danger, 
which threatened an immediate aliena- 
tion of their property. Were it not for 
the powerful influence of the British 
Resident they would have been deprived 
of all that they had earned duritig many 
years of toil and trouble. Col. Burney’s 
name is a sufficient passport for protec- 
tion, both of life and property, in these 
eventful days of anarchy and confusion. — 
April 16. 

The Bengal Government have at length 
intimated their intention of establishing 
at Madras an office for the receipt of bul- 
lion, instead of restoring the Mint. The 
only coinage that will hereafter be carried 
on at Madras, will be the manufacture of 
eopper pieces. Mr. Bannister? the late 
talented assay-master, is to resume his 
office, and is on his way to Madras in the 
■hip Bolton . — April 16. 

Lieut. F. Hughes, of the 7th L. C., bad 
a narrow escape from a tiger on the 23d 
March, between the stations of J ubbulpore 
and Kamptee. He was in the act ofstoopiug 
to get a flower from the jungle, about 200 
yards from the road-side, when he heard 
a rustling noise behind him. He imme- 
diately turned his head to see what it was, 
when he beheld a huge tiger within a few 
yards of him. In the fright and hurry of 
the moment, when endeavouring to rise,< 
he trod on the skirts of his dressing-gown 
and fell backwards. He was at the same 
moment seised by the brute, which 
caught him over the waistband of his 
trousers in its mouth. In this position 
the beast was dragging him, when he got 
his hand into his pocket, and drdw a small 
double-barrelled pistol, which he placed 
as ’direct for the animars mouth as the 
position in which he lay would admit, 
tired, and in an Instant he was free ; for 
the tiger made a tremendous spring for- 
ward, carrying with it the clothes which 
he grasped. U. Hughes was raised from 
pif the ground Mam the cloth gave way.' 

The monthl^Mhting of the Asiatic 
[Society on lafc Mtrch, did not elicit any 
thing worthy of particular notice ; unless 
femes W$ may, except a letter fronf 
If r f Pyfd Sombre, presenting a manu- 


script copy of the Gulistnn and a small 
sabre of very good steel and in fine order, 
which had the honor of beiug attached 
to the person of the late Begum from 
a very distant date up to to the time 
of her death ; and a letter from Govern- 
ment communicating the desire of the 
Court of Directors that copies of ail 
Oriental works of the late College' Li- 
brary, of which the Society Bhould be in 
possession of more than two copies, should 
be sent home to he deposited in the Com- 
pany's Library, and also copies of the 
works which the Society had undertaken 
to print. 

t'anniporC' — Mr. Adam Maxwell, of 
the late house of Maxwell, Burnett and 
Co., and his accomplice Oomra Mli, hav- 
ing been tried before the Sessions Court 
of Cawnpore for swindling 1 1,500 rupees 
from {Jie Peishwa at Bithoor, the former 
has been sentenced to six mouths impri- 
sonment in the jatf of Cawnpore, and to 
pay a flue to Government I, >00 rupees, 
or in default to three months further 
imprisonment, and to the latter, five 
months imprisonment has been awarded. 

We hear that a writ was executed at a 
late hour on Saturday evening u^joii Mr. 
Dyce Sombre, at the suit of his father 
Colonel Dyce for some twenty lakhs of 
rupees and upwards, but notwithstanding 
the largeness of the amount and the in- 
convenient tune at which the arrest, took 
place, Mr. Sombre was enabled to put in 
bail, having then at the Treasury Com- 
pany’s paper to the amount of nearly 10 
lakhs of rupees. 

In a previous column will be found the 
proceedings of a meeting held last Sa- 
turday at the Old Church to do honor to 
the memory of the late Bishop Corrie. 
The resolutions are similar in their na- 
ture to those adopted at Madras. A sub* 
scriptipn has been set on foot for a mar- 
ble slab in the Old Church, and another 
in the Cathedral, and also for a picture to 
be hung up in the Old Church rooms, and 
any surplus is to be appropriated to scho- 
larships in the Calcutta High School. 

l.uiia Bank.—, We lately brought to 
notice a pamphlet of “ Reasons for the 
Establishment of t a New Bank in India. 1 ' 
We have nowjbefore us reasons against 
it in another pamphlet, entitled, 44 Re- 
marks on the proposed Bank of I&dia, its 
principles and practical working $ by an 
India Merchant," fhe first we should 
probably have*' perused with mgre atten- 
tion Jiad we been aware at the time that 
it was from the pea of Mr. McCulloch. 
TV postscript is said to be intended as a 
reply to the pamphlet. In one respect 
the India Merchant has a great advantage 
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over his antagonist : he is practically ac- 
quainted with his subject ; and though 
he may have treated it with some biaB of 
self-interest, perhaps, be has pretty cor- 
rectly described the existing state of 
things, of which the other pamphleteer 
has apparently no more correct notion 
than he had about Ceylon when he pub- 
lished his stains of the commerce and 
agiiculture and finances of that island a 
few years ago which a writer in the co- 
lony convicted of many gross errors ; and 
lias also pretty correctly pointed out the 
tendencies of the projected Bank, exag- 
gerating tlie^evils, however, and per con- 
tra taking a very narrow view of the 
field for capital which India offers. It is 
undeniable indeed, that “ nearly all of 
the European Houses of Agency in India 
are more or lessof a hanking character," 
41 issuing notes payable on demand ex- 
cepted." Also that.tbcftountry possesses 
within her native community a very 
numerous and influential, immensely 
wealthy cIosb of hankers, called shroffs, 
banians, &c. who afford extensive facili- 
ties to the Native land-owners, farmers, 
merchants, and tradesmen." Also, that 
the government has borrowed at 4 per 
cent., and that its loans at that rate of 
interest are not now at a very high dis- 
count in the market. But these facts do 
net prove abundance of capital, especi- 
ally the last of them, the Company's 
loans having been contraeted at the most 
favorable terms in the period of the great- 
est commercial distress, before mercan- 
tile capital from England had begun to 
fill up the chasm occasioned by the great 
failures. At the very same period too 
money could be put out o« the best 
mortgages in Calcutta at 8, 8, and even 
10 per cent. If the shroffs and banians 
employed their money in the same en- 
terprising way, and with the same confi- 
dence in scientific and other improve- 
ments. as bankers' and other capitalists 
do in Europe * there would be something 
in the argument that capital does exist 
to a large extent, and that the uses of it 
might be multiplied By a local paper cur- 
rency almost ad ttbitunto But the rich 
Baboo who will subscribe 10 lakhs to a 
government loan bearing 4 per cent, in- 
terest, or who would make a foolish pur- 
chase at an opium sale, or who would 
follow up a hoondean trade with acute- 
ness enough, would tarn a very deaf ear 
to any proposition of a European to lay 
out hro money in setting up a manufac- 
tory. in improving the staple of cotton or 
of sugar, or in any project whatever 
founded upon science— and very natu- 
rally so, because he has not the educa- 


tion. nor the experience of effects else- 
where, nor the intelligeqpe necessary to 
give him confidence. If, therefore, the 
country were ovetflowing with capital, 
still it might be said to be wanting for 
the most useful purposes — improvements 
under European direction. Capital has 
of late years to some extent been sent 
out from England through mercantile 
channels for such objects, and has been 
so employed ; but there is room for 
more, very much more, and if obtaina- 
ble through cheaper channels, such is the 
bank of India, there is no denying tjiat 
the country will benefit still the more 
by the influx. 

Mr, Osborne and Mr, Stocqurier .— 
In consequence of an offensive paragraph 
in the Oriental Observer of Saturday 
last, of which Mr. Stocqueler admitted 
himself to be the author to Mr. Osborne, 
that gentleman yesterday sent his friend 
Mr. Barwell, the barrister, to demand 
satisfaction. This, we are informed, was 
declined by Mr. Stocqueler, on the 
ground that he had not exceeded that li- 
cense which the freedom of criticism 
allowed; Jjut having also resorted to 
language in regard to Mr. Osborne,which 
Mr. Barwell considered insulting to him* 
self, as bearing the message of his friend, 
that gentleman after informing Mr. 
Stocqueler that he must be prepared for 
personal chastisement from Mr. Osborne, 
sent his own friend, Mr. Maurice Fits- 
gerald Sandes, to demand satisfaction for 
the insult to himself. This was alto re- 
fused. and it appears that Mr. Stocqueler 
immediately applied to the chief Magis-' 
trate for protection. Mr. Osborne was 
arrested near the Englishman office with 
a horsewhip in his hand, but having 
{Sledged his honor to Mr. .McFarlane that 
the matter Bhould stop there, and that ha 
would appear at the Police office to-day^ 
he was set at liberty. Mr. Barwell, 
against whom a warrant has been issued, 
has not yet been taken.— Hurk„ Feb. 27. 
No. 1. Sir, — You are, I believe, the 
writer of the criticism on The Critic in 
the Oriental Observer, which I have just 
read— I know your style. The phrase 
“ Mr. Sneer had not the nil to conceal 
his imperfertion8," Icc., is, I conceive, a 
personal liberty, and one which 1 should 
not permit to any brother amateur, who 
was m the position of a gentleman. In- 
deed neither T— , B— -, S— , nor 
any St us would or could suffer such a 
phrase passing from one to another to go 
uy noticed. Favor me with a line in an- 
swer to this q uejy ; is the phrase yours f 
My motive m troubling you with thft 
question is obvious enough. I shall. 
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should your nnswr be in fho affirma- 
tive, put the case in the hnmN of ti friend. 
Your obedient eervnnt. F. OSiJOR^E — 
Sunday morning, 12 o'clock. — To J. II. 
SIOCQUELKR. Esq. 

No. 2. Sir, — I am (he author oT the 
criticism in the Oriental Observer . — 
Your obedient Servant, (Signed) J. H. 
M’OfQUELER. — To F. OSBORNE, 
Esq. 26th Feb. 1837* 

We were accordingly waited on by 
Mr. E Barwell, junior, on the part of M r 
Osborne, when in reply to the usual re* 
qOcst of pistols for two and coffee for the 
survivor, we delivered the following to 
the former gentleman No 3. The re- 
mark objected to by Mr. F. Osborne, the 
representative of Sneer, is entirely within 
the limits of fair dramatic criticism, and 
1 consider Mr. Osborne's request, under 
all circumstances, perfectly preposter- 
ous. (Signed) J. H. KTOCQUELER. 

This was followed by a peremptory de- 
mand for a meeting or an gpology. We 
•>f course, refused to give either. Mr. K. 
Barwell then warned us to prepare for 
personal chastisement at the hands of Mr 
.Osborne, following up the wafuing with 
a challenge from himself, conveyed 
through Mr. Saudes, for presuming to 
doubt the eligibility of Mr. Sneer. This, 
as a matter of course, was also refused, 
and we were then told to prepare fur the 
consequence! We have accoidingly 
made the only rational preparation. which 
suggested itself, by swearing the peace 
against the valiant N ieer and his friend. 
E'tf/Utkman % b'*b. 27. — In the same 
day’s Englishman appears the following 
advertisement-. “.Wanted . — An Irish- 
man six feet high, arid rather broad in 
the shoulders. His business will bet? 
answer in person impertinent notes ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Englishman. 
Salary 40d rupees per mensem* and 
find his own shillelaghs. 

Union Bank. — At a meeting nf di- 
rectors, on 21st March, it was determined 
to call a general meeting for the purpose 
of Augmenting the capital stock of the 
Bank, by 600 additional shares of 1,000 
Compauy’s Rupees each, besides* filling 
up tbe original bank shares of 2,700 
Co.'s Rs. to 3.000 Co.'s Its., and the sup- 

S ementary shares of 900 to I 000 Co.’s 
»., < which in the whole, an 

'Addition try ^capital stock Of about 
dght tans $f rtibee*.— All the shares are 
Im be eqttttfedri, or. rather, split into 
■ skates $* *000 each, with a vote attached. 
* Retirl *.7 fiW.— With 

the vwpof giving a Clear idea of the 
ffrescefr . aspect of the question, we insert 
thtvdifiereut propositi jus which* have 


been submitted to the Com I of Di lectors, 
or arc in course of prrpniutifui. — nil 
tending to one end — to shew that more 
must be done to satisfy the army. — 1st. 
There was a memorial to the Court* 
praying the enforcement of the regula- 
tions against the system of buying out.— * 
2d. A counter-memorial from the Bengal 
Artillery. — 3d. A memorial from Col. 
ltaper, supported by many signatures, 
praying that three yeare should be struck 
off the periods fixed for pensions by the 
boon. — 1th. A memorial praying the 
Court to sanction a fund for the Infantry 
of the Bombay Army, which, we are 
assured, is not generally satisfactory to 
those for whom it is intended. — 5th. A 
memorial from the Sirhind Division of 
this army, praying the court to cancel its 
order's relative to the purchase of Regi- 
mental Bteps. — 6th. A memorial from a 
division of the Madras Army, praying 
that the Bombay plan may be extended 
to themselves, which memorial, we ob- 
serve, is dissented from (and justly) by 
another portion of that army. — Lastly. 
The memorial from the 58th and another 
from the 55th regiments of the Presi- 
dency Division, apparently got up inde- 
pendently of each other, praying the 
Court to re-consider and adopt Mr. 
Cumin’s plan, as the only one calculated 
to meet the exact wishes of fltier army, 
and capable of extension to the whole 
British army.— From this glance at what 
has been done, and is doing on the 
question, no doubt can be entertained, 
that the Court and the authorities at 
home will he perfectly convinced that 
more is expected from them, and thence 
the question arises — Which of all these 
schemes is the most likely to be crowned 
with success P — The second and fifth 
memorials may be considered as one; 
and as we have been given to understand 
that an intimation has recently arrived 
from an influential source in the India 
House, that the buying out system, al- 
though connived at, would not be sanc- 
tioned, we can feasily actioip.de the de- 
cision of the C!aurt*on these petitions.— 
As the Court bra intended lli&t tbe pen* 
sions should be for three years less in 
each case, and this was objected to by the 
Rdard of Control on account of tbe heavy 
expense it would entail, we can easily 
perceive that the fate of Colonel Raper’s 
Memorial is fixed: for* if the want of 
funds was & sufficient reason to reject the 
proposal when it emanated from the 
court* the same argument will, we think* 
t>e sufficient for Colonel Raper. The 
question is therefore reduced to this— 
will the Court adopt the Bombay plan* 
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kdapted to only a part of the ArrayP or that be had been informed by tbe gentle'* 
will they set forth another plan of their man who will be chairman next month* 
own or lastly, will they adopt Mr. only the day nrevkma to hie departure 
Cumin's plan— with modifications, if from London, that if the plan should be 
such should be necessary P In order to again referred by this Government for 
arrive at a correct conclusion on this head* their consideration they would adopt 
it is necessary to bear in mind that, when it, — we entertain a confident persuasion 
Mr. Curnin got honle, his plan was not of ita final success* The Indiaa army 
understood, and that while be Was there are deeply indebted to tbe offlceisof the 
he explained the principles of it to those 58th and 55th for their sensible and 
who will have the greatest weight manly conduct and entertainJfoe hope 
in the final decision}, and that be had that their example trill (with Wh view of 
removed erroneous impressions, as to putting an end to the cruel injury which 
the expensiveness, which all who are not the agitatl *n of this question is inflfcfr 
professional actuaries are liable to outer- ing) be immediately end Unanimously 
tain. From these considerations, and adopted, 
from the fact already announced by him, 

Course of Exchange April 15, 1837. 

treasury Bills at 30 days' sight 2s. lid. 8a. RupeCa 

Insurance Bills . . • • 2s. 3d. to 2s. 3*d. do. 

First-rate HoUse Bills 2s. 2(d. to 2«. 3d: do. 

Speculative and Amefican Bills ... 2s. 4d. to 2i; 4 id. do. 

At the solicitation df tbe Chamber of Commerce, Government has re-opened the 
Treasury for the purpose of making advances on Bills qn England, secured on pro- 
duce, at the exchange of 2s. 2d. per Company’s Rupee. The sum appropriated to 
the purpose will amount to 70 lacs in Bengal— 20 lacs in Bombay — 10 lacs in Madrii 
and 50 lacs in £hina; 

State gf the Markets.— Indigo — Tbe civi&ArjoiNTukNts.—Yeh. 20, Bit 

accounts received of tbe weather during T. B. Swinhoe to be Solicitor to the 
the week have been favorable.— The fol- E. I. Co.— Lieut-colonel SteWart, Rest- 
lowing is a note of export dent at Hydrabad, made over charge of 

1836-7 1835-6 that Office to Captain Canlerott on 3UI 

f rest* Britain Fy. mds 59,616 55,197 Jam — Lieut J. D« Macnaghten to ofiei* 

oreign Europe - - - 19,978 22,896 ate as Stfpert. of Aimers during the ab- 

North America - - - 3,543 6,441 sence of Mir R. Bj Edmonstone or until 

Persian Oulph, he. - - 2,389 6,021 further orders^Captain H.W. Trevelyan 

— to officiate as Political Agent nt Kotnh 

Fy.mdsi 85,526 90,555 during tbe absence of Major Rosa, or' 
Saltpetres. — About 5,000 maunds are until further 0rrdere-*Csptain J. Ludlow, 

reported ae having been disposed of 4th Asst: to the Agent to the Goternor 

during the weel* to buyersTor England, General in Rajpofitana, to take chafgp of 
at the currency of several weeks' past— » the Sambhur Lake— Lieut R. Morrieson, 

•ay, as follows Furxuckabad, 43# mds. 52d Tegt N I, to officiate until further 

at 8-2 perfy. md.— Gudna, 2.0QP ditto, orders as an Asst to the Agent to the 

at 6-10— 1,000 ditto, at 0-8— Ghaseepore Governor Genl in Hajpootami: These 

1,000 ditto, at 8-1— Chuprmh, 400 bags, appointments are to have effect from 

at 6-1, two months ten per cent— the date on which the above mentioned 

Sugar. — No eales noted for the past Officers received ebarge respectively pf 

Week. — Silk Goode. — Purchases are their officiating duties under the ordtre of 

freely going an of Hhw Silk and Corahs the EJeut Governor— 21 1 Mr J. W. 

—mo Printed Goods, "little doing. Shell Templar to be civil and *eession Judge 

Lae and Lae Dye .—' Iffe demand for the of Patna, vice 0. J . Morris to England- 

former )e not quite so ready as It was, Mr. f. Bruce to be. joint magistrate end 

and prices barely so high— the latter lias deputy collector of Nbaeolty, vice C* C. 

not experienced any change. The week’s Jackson to England— Mr A* C* BidmsU 

transactions are as below | vie. f— Shell to be deputy collector for tbe tnvcrtlga- 

Lac, 70 maunde at 29 per b. md.— 13 Uon of Titles to bold laud free fott 

boxes at 82-46 mds. at 80 — Lac Dye, lhe # payment of revenue In ZUIalt Jjs* 

30 ditto* at 34*8—00 ditto at 40-28 pergb. Including the mainland of Mf- 

ditto, at 36, cash. Cation .— At present, looah— 2%-Mx C. Tucker to officiate a* 

nothing of consequence doing, the nears •member orthe MdsaBoard jrf Revenue 
from China being very unfavorable. in the room f* lb C. W. Smith pW 
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, to (1 m Cep® on medical certifi- 
flfcto— Mr C. Harding to officiate as ft 
ftwap. Judge of the court* of Sudder De- 
Wftruiy fttid Nlsamut Adawlut in the 
VOQIO of Mr Tucker— Mr E. R. Barwell 
10 officiate until further order* ae 
•pecial commissioner under regulation 3 
of 1828 for the division of Calcutta— 
Mr H.P. Russell to officiate untit further 
order* a* civil J udge of Zillah Burdwan, 
includin^the auperintendence of all the 
eebordiifle court*—- Mr. A.F.Uounelly i* 
appointed collector of Midnapore and 
Hidgellee as one district— Mv M. S. Gil- 
more fa be magistrate of ditto ditto a* 
ditto— The following Officer* now seve- 
rally employed in the conduct of Ue ve- 
nue Surveys, to be deputy collectors 
lander regulation 9 of 1833 for the 
apecial and exclusive duty of deciding 
Bopqdary dispute* within the limit* of 
their operations as Surveyor* a* specified 
Opposite to their names respectively, 
.vis. i Lieut H. Sid done, Zillah Chitta- 
gong — Lieut J. S. Phillips* Perguunah 
jjuldakhal, Zillah ..Tippernh — Lieut J. 
F. Egerton, Pergunnah Furkeeah, Zil- 
Ittha Bhauglepore and Monghyf— Lt G. 
Ellis, Pergunnah* Hajgeer and Ameer- 
thoo, Zillahs Monghyr and Behar— 
Ueut H. E. L. Thiillier, the Jynteea 
territory attached to Zillah Sylhet and 
Cachar — Lieut E. P. Lynch, J5th regt 
Bombay N I, to do duty with the British 
detachment serving in Persia — March 6, 
Lieutenant N. Macleod of Engineers 
Is appointed 2d Asst to the Supert. 

• of canals, west of the Jfcmna. — 7> 
Captain H. M, Ramsay, Asst to General 
'Superintendent fur Suppression of Thug- 
gee to exercise power^uf a joint magis- 
trate in Zillahs Bhauglepore, Purnea, 
.and Malda, in addition to bis present* 
„ charge— Captain N. Lowis, Asst to' ditto, 
,w exercise powers of a joint magistrate 
fx Zillahs Booghly, Jessore, Backer- 
gunge, 24 Tergunnabs, and Manbhoom, 
in addition tol'us present charge— Lieut 
J. Sleeman, Asst to ditto' to exercisa 
powers of joint magistrate in Zillahs Di- 
Rungpore, fojeshahye Putina, 
.Furrsedpore, Dacca, Sylhet, Mytpensing, 
yjworth East /Rung pore, Tipperab, and 
^Chittagong-Vll, Mr R, Barlow, civil and 
Xa ^ Ju n Judge, qf Rajeshuhye, to take 
currenfefaities Of Office of Com- 
" RettSiif and Circuit of l$lh 
ah clmwon. until further orders, 
qqence of Mr HawkinsVilfoess ; 
irge at the same timO of 
h-ILMi R. Hampton to 
. . ’tule deputed to p®f4 
. fof a special duty from charge 
nf magistracy and deputy collector- 



ship of Bogra, and to continue to con- 
duct the duties thereof until further 
orders— Mr J. F. G. Cooke to officiate 
until further orders as civil and session 
judge of Dacca — Mr R. B. W. Ramsay, 
Asat under Commissioner of Revenue 
and Circuit of 19th or Cuttack division r 
transferred under Commiasionership of 
12th<ov Bhauglepore division— Mr G F. 
Rbulton to officiate as collector of Zillah* 
Behar, and Mr J. S. Dumergue tt> offi- 
ciate as magistral® of ditto until Mr U* 
Trotter shall he able to resume charge- 
17. Mr J. W. Alexander to be 3d Com- 
missioner of Court of Requests, vice 
J, Gordon resigned — 22, Mr Ih Moore 
to he civil and- session Judge of Chitta- 
gong from 1st March, being date of Mr 
Cl Smith's reugnatiorvof service — 28, Me 
E. E. «H. Repton to he special deputy 
Collector for investigation of titles to 
hold land free frow. payment of revenue 
throughout the provinces of Cuttack — 
Mr R. Hopstoun to be joint Magistrate 
aud deputy Collector of 24 Pergunnahs 
— Mr J. G. Campbell to be joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Tirhoot — 
Mr G. Loch toexercise powers of a joiut 
magistrate and deputy collector in Zillah 
Sylhet — Mr J. A. Pontet to be deputy 
collector in district of Bhauglepore— 
April 3, Mr H. P. Russell to officiate as 
m additional Judge of Burdwau during 
the absence of Mr B. Macan — 5,' Asst 
Surg J. Jackson to be Opium Examiner 
and 1st Asst to Opium Agent at Benares 
— Mr. Rennil to be deputy Postmaster 
at Raepore — 10, Mr. II. Stainforth to offi- 
ciate as civil and session Judge of Sylhet 
retaining charge of His present appoint- 
ment until further orders. 

Cirit APPOINTMENTS BY TBS On* 

r busmen t obaora . — Feb 8, 1837, 
Mr R. Catbcart to be civil and session 
Judges f Juan pore — 8, Mr C. Fraser tfr 
officiate as Commr. in the Satigor and 
Nerbudda Territory— 1 3, Mr H. Arm- 
strong to be magistrate and collector of 
Futtehpore — Mr W. S. Donnithorne 
be joiftt magistrate and deputy collector 
of Fiittchpore— Mr C. Mackenzie to be 
joint magistrate £nd deputy collector of 
Agra— Mr W. P. Masson to act as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Banda 
— Mr J. A. Craigie to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Suheswan— Mr W. Crawford to officiate 
as magistrate and collector of MosUffer- 
nuggur— 18, Surgeon H. Guthrie, M D, 
to medfeaf charge of civR station of Ba- 
reilly, in succession to 8utg^ Cooper (on 
farlodgh)— 21, Mr C. W< TrUscott to be 
civil and session Judge of Astmghur — 
Mr C. Mackenzie to officiate as megis- 
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Irate and collector of Agra— Mr A. Cum- 
ming to be magistrate and collector of 
Allyghur— Mr. W. H. Woodcock to be 
magistrate and collector of Miizapore— 
Mr P. C. Trench to be joint magistrate 
and dep. collr. of Mirzapore— Mr R. J. 
Tayler to act as civil and session Judge 
of Goruckpore — Mr R. B. Morgan to act 
as joint magistrate and deputy collector 
•of Huraeerpore — Mr <?. G. Manse! to 
take charge (till further orders) of the 
offices of Secretary to the Lieut-Governor 
in the Pol. and Gen. Departm. and Sec. 
to Lt-Gov. in Judicial and Rev. Depart — 
25, Mr R. H. Scott to act as Secretary to 
the Lieut-Governor, N. W. P. in the 
Political and General Departments; Mr. 
C. G. Mansell retains charge, till re- 
lieved by Mr Scott — 27, Mr£. Allan to 
.officiate as magistrate and collector of 
N. Div. of Moradabad — Mr R. Afcmey to 
«officiate as deputy collector for settle- 
ments in Southern iffv. of Moradabad — 
Mr C. W. Fagan tS separate charge of 
Pergunnahs Kasheepore antb Thakoord- 
wnrrain N. Division of Moradabad, and 
to exercise powers of joint magistrate and 
deputy collector — Mr W. Hunter to ex- 
ercise powers of joint magistrate and dep. 
collector of Seharunpore — March 2, Mr. 
J. Thomason to officiate as Secretary to 
Lieut-Governor of North W. Provinces 
in Judicial and Revenue Departments— ■ 
'•Mr R. Montgomery to officiate as magis. 
end collector of Azimghur — Mr H. C. 
Tucker to perform duties of joint magis. 
end deputy collector of Azimghur— -Mr 
C. R. Cartwright to officiate as magisf. 
end collector of Allahabad— 9, Mr R. N. 
C. Hamilton to officiate as Coramis. of 
revenue and circuit of 2d or Agra Div. — 
Mr C. Lindsay to officiate as civil and 
eeBsion Judge of Delhee— Mr Lindsay to m 
•continue in charge of his present office 
till further orders— 11, Mr T. Turner 
to officiate as Commissioner of revenue 
end circuit of 3d or Bareilly Division— 
Mr R. Lowlher to officiate as Commr. of 
revenue and circuit to 4th or Allahabad 
Divisional 6, Mr W.R, Kentt&way to be 
magistrate and collector of Huraeerpore 
—Mr A, P. Currie^o l>e magistrate and 
collector of Ghaaeepele — Mr J. Lean to 
officiate aa magistrate and collector of 
Humeerpore— Mr C. W. Kinloch to offi- 
cial* a* deputy collector for investigation 
of claims to exemption from payment of 
land revenue in 2d or Agra Division— 
Mr T. H*. Sympson to exercise powers of 
joiot magistrate and deputy collector in 
North Moradabad— 18, Mr R. N. C. Ha- 
milton to be civil and session Judge of i 
Dehlee— Mr G. F: Brown to be msgist. 
nod Collector of Siuhaiwan— Mr C, R. 


Tulloh to l>e magistrate and collcctor of 
Jaunpore— Mr H. B. Harington to bo 
joint magistrate and 'deputy collector of 
Jaunpore — MrR. H. Scott to beGommr. 
of revenue and cirenit of 3d or Bareilly 
Division— Mr R. C. Glyn to be civil and 
session Judge of Meerut— Mr G. F. 
Franco to be magistrate and collector of 
Meerut— Mr W. Crawford to bo magiet. 
and collector of MozufFernuggur— Mr W. 
P. Masson to be joint magistrate and dap. 
collector of Banda— 20, EnajgaSiA. 
Abbott authorised to conduct duties of 
revenue survey, Eastern Div.. Gorucfc* 
pore, during absence of Lieut Lawvoiteb 
on sick leave— Mr E. Wilmot to officiate 
as Collector of Customs, N. W. Frontier, 
Delhee, in room of Mr G H. Smith (on 
sick leave)— 93, Mr R. Alexander to 
exercise powers of joint magistrate and 
deputy collector at Aiozuffernuggur— 27. ■ 
Major P. L. Pew, Art., to officiate as dep. 
Postmaster at Defhie— 29, Mr P. C. 
Trench to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of 'Dehlee — Mr T. K. Lljyd to 
officiate as joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Mirzapore— Mr W. S. Bob- 
nithorne to officiate as magistrate and 
collectct of Banda — Mr S. J. Becher $o 
officiate as joint magistrate and deputy 
collr. of Futtehpore— -30, Mr M. Smith to 
officiate as deputy Collector for investlgp- 
tion of claims to exemption from pay- 
ment of land revenue in Allahabad div** 

RBTIRBD FROM TUB 8BRVIC&, — 

Mr S. M. Bouldereen upon an annuity pf 
1836 — Mr J. Carter upon ditto— Mr <?• 
Smith from 1st March, upon ditto— Mr 
GL R. CMnpbell upon the retiring an- 
nuity for a juoior servant — Mr G, Tad 
from 31st March, 

lbavb or tgcgwcx, — Mr R. Belt 
for 12 months, to the Hills— Mv/W. 
Ewer for ditto to ditto — Mr G. A. Butfcby 
three months, to Calcutta— Mr Jas, Sabur 
to Mauritius, eight months— Mr If. W. 
Deane 12 months, to the Hills— Hbn. F. 
J. Shore ten months, to sea— Mr Hjf. 
Money six months, to Singapore. : , 

MILITARY iftPPOINTMffiVTS, PHOVO- 
Tiost, CHAHQB*, Sfc. from StfW Ft 6», 
to 1 2th 4prU 1837— The Neeromfe, sta- 
tion order appointing Asst Surgeon k 
Grierson, attached to 23d to Died charge 
of 49th N 1. confirmed— 3d brigade H A, 
Brevet Captain F. Brind to be Adjf gbd 
Quarierm, vice Alexander promote#-^ 

'I be Allahabad garrison orders dithering 
Aast Surgeon W.» Shirreff Mng fftty 
wlft S5tb regt; to relieve Sorgeoi W®. 
Francis from medical charge w#i, 
and proceed with it toCe#upor#} B&g 
Francis to join ixth NI, at BarrackpOrs. 
and Garrison Surgeon W. Watson tt to- 
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CfliT* medical charge 65th N I, till the 
arthral of Aest Surgeon W. Bogie, M D 
confirmed — The Cawnpore station order 
directing 2d Lieut H. A. Carleton 5th 
tatt Artillery, at the conclusion ofdhe 
practice season, to proceed to Allahabad 
in Command of 4th company 6th batt 
Artillery confirmed — The regimental 
order directing Captain R. Garrett to 
continue to act as Interp and Quarterns, 
to 69th N I, till further orders confirmed 
—The appointment of Lieut J. Shaw as 
Interp and Quarterns to 2d N I, is can- 
celled— 2d regt N I, Ens T. F. Patten- 
eon to be Interp and Quarterns — 44lh 
regt N I, Brevet Captain J. Bartleman 
to be Captain of a company, Ensign R. 
Grange to be Lieut, vice Captain R. Me 
Mullin, with rank from 25th Jan. 1837 
▼Ice Captain T. des Vcsux retired — 48th 
regt N I, Ensign H. J. Blunt dec , to be 
Lieut, vice Lieut G. Greene retired — 
Ensign H. D. Van Homrigh to be Lieut, 
▼ice Lt H. J. Blunt dec — 49th regt N I, 
Ensign G. J. Brietccke to be Lieut, vice 
Lieut J. T. Wilcox discharged — Mr D. 
Clark admitted and promoted to rank of 
JSnsigq on this establishment, date of 
potnmiasjon unsettled — The following 
regimental and division orders confirmed 
— Lieut J, W. II. Jamieson to act as Adjt 
to 52d N I, during the indisposition of 
Lieut and Adjt T. H. Shuldham— The 
Presidency division order directing Super 
2d Lieut W. E. Rees, Engineers, (lately 
admitted) to proceed and do duty with 
flappers and Miners — The regimental 
prder appointing Lieut J. C^Salkeld to 
act as Adjt to 5th regt N I, vice Birch to 
Thuggee department — The district order 
appointing Lieut and Adjt H. Cotton 
67th N I, to the situation of district and 
atation staff in Arracan — The regimental, > 
order appointing Lieut D. Bam fie Id to 
act aa Interp and Quartern! to 56th regt 
ft I, during theabsepce on duty of Lieut 
Younger — Suigeqn J. Griffiths 62d N I, 
to medical charge of pth L C, during the 
absence on leave of Surgeon Dalr ymple 
or till further orders— I at Lietot B. VV. 
Goldie, Engineers, to be Executive Engr 
to 2d or Berhamport divisiqp of Public 
Works, vice 1st Lieut H Gqoctyyn — Lt. 
Gooa^ryn will perform the dutjeft of Ex- 
ecutive Engineer, foe. till relieved— 1st 
JUt W,J|. Graham Executive Engineer 

Mh0 - W 

l W, MVSmith, on furlough 
Duncan, Engineers, in 
i or Bareilly division to bp 
igineerpf Mhow division of 
rka, vice Lieut Graham*— 
disposal of the Coromoodej- 


ac Burdwan 

fep- 

diargi 

m 


in-ebief, LieutH.T. Tucker 9th regt N I 
—To be Captains by brevet, 69th regt 
N I, Lieut R. Macdonald, date 23d Feb, 
1837— 8th N I. Lieut C, J. F. Burnett 
same date — 22d N 1, Lieut N. 8. Nes- 
bitt ditto— 56th N I, Lieut D. Bamfield 
26th Feb. 1837- In the Political Depart* 
ment, Lieut R. Morrieson 6 2d N I, to act 
till further orders ns an Ant to the A gent 
to the Governor General in Rajpootana— 
The regtl order directing Capt J. Butler 
to continue to act aa Adjt to 3d N I, con- 
firmed as a temporary arrangement— 
Asst Surgeon C. McCurdy to be Civil 
Asst Surgeon at Cawupore - -3d N I, Lt 
W, C. Hicks to be Adjt, vice Butler pro* 
moted — The Cawnpore division order 
di recti ngAnt SurgeonA. Creighton , M L) 
5th L C, to receive med. charge of 43d 
N I, from Ant Surgeon W. Shirreff, till 
the arfival of Asst Surgeon A. Colquhouq 
is confirmed — The services of Asst Surg 
G. Pat on, placed temp. at the disposal of 
the Lieut Governor # N. W. Provinces for 
civil empfoy— The regtl order appoint- 
ing Lieut J. W. H. Jamieson to act as 
Adjt to 52d N I, vice Shuldham promoted 
is confirmed — The following division or- 
ders confirmed : Ant Surgeon D. Mac 
Nab, Sd N I, to perform the medical du- 
ties of the civil atation of Mynpoorie dur- 
ing the absence of Ant Surgeon H, 
Bousfield on sick leave — The under- 
mentioned officers to be sub Ants to 
Commissary Genl, to fill extant vacancies 
in the department — Captain H. Johnson 
26th regt N I, Lieut J. C. Scott 20th 
regt N I — 35th regt N I, Ensign J. Tow- 
good to he Lieut, vice Lieut H. Carter 
dec — Major T. M. Taylor 5th L C, to be 
a member of the Military Board iu room 
of Lieut-coPCraigie, date of appointment 
4th March 1837 — Colonel E. Barton dep 
Quarterm. Genl, to be Town and Fort 
Major fff Fort William, vice Major T. M. 
Taylor — 26lh N 1, Lieut R. Spencer to 
be Adjt, vice Taylor promoted — Lieut 
W. Hure 18th N 1, to officiate aa Interp 
and Quarterm to 8th L C— Lieut T. F. 
Colebrooke Adjt to Hurrianab L I, to act 
aa Station Staff at'Hansi ca departure of 
Ensign H. Milne-with detachment of 1st 
N I, date 10th Dec. 1836— Surgeon D. 
Woodburn to receive medical charge of 
47th N I, from Asst Surgeon T. B. Hart 
proceeding on leave, date 16tb Feb. 1 837 
—Ensign C. D. Bailey 56th regt N I, 
permitted to resign officiating* appoint- 
ment of Interp and Quarterm to 67th 
regt— 26tb N L Lieut J. Dupcan to be 
I nterp and Quarterm vice Spencer— 524 
N I, Lieut J. W. H. Jamieson to be 
Adjt, vice Shuldham promoted— The 
following regH orders confirmed : Lieut 
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A. Grant to officiate as Interp and Quar* 
term, to 36th N I, during the absence 
on leave of Lieut Lang — Eusign T. F. 
Pattenson to officiate as Interp and 
Quarterm to 2d N I, during the absence 
of Lieut Shaw, date 2d January — 23th 
N I. Ensign A. H. Dyke to be Lieut from 
24th Feb. 1837, vice Long dec— The fol- 
lowing officers promoted to the rank of 
Captain by brevet; — Lieut Hon. H. Gor- 
don 23d regt — -Lieut D. Ross 51st regt— 
Lieut E. Dupre Townshend 9th regt 
Lieut J. Dyson 2lst from 10th March 
1837 — European regt right wing. Capt 
G. Warren to be Major. Lieut A. W, 
Tayler to be Captain, Ensign A* E. Dick 
to be Lieut from 25rh Feb. 1837, vice 
Major Carleton retired— Asst Surgeon G. 
Paton, M. D. temp, appointed to medical 
charge of civil station of Allygurh during 
the absence of Mr. Tntton on medical 
certificate— 2d Lieut J . A. Mouat to be 
Executive Engineer ot 1 4th or Saugor 
division of Public WArks, vice l^ieut J; 
W. Robertson — Brevet Captain J. L. 
Mowatt to officiate as a Commissary of 
Ordnance at Cewnpore during absence 
of Captain Roberts or until further or- 
ders, vice Ewart resigned — Asst Surgeon 
E. W. Clarihutt to perform medical du- 
ties of civil station of Akyab, vice 
Wrightson to Europe — Surgeon W. 
P. Mutton under . instructions from 
the Court of Directors re-appointed to 
situation of Apothecary to E. I* Co-9* 
Surgeon J. Grant to be a Super Pres, 
Surgeon — Lieut G C. S. Master 4th I. C, 
to have rank of captain by brevet from 
17th March 1837 - Asst Surgeon H. 
Maclean attached to Mhairwarrah local 
batt permitted to decline bis appointment 
to med.chargeuf Residency of Indore no- 
tified in G. O. of 6lh Feb.-r-Asst Surg M. 
Richardson M D, m medical charge of 
civil station of Delhie.at his own request 
placed at the disposal of Commanaer-in- 
chief— The following orders confirmed : 
Asst Surgeon P. F.H. Baddeley to afford 
medical aid to detachments of 1 7 th and 
20th regts proceeding on escoit dqty 
with Commander-in-chief, date Loodia- 
nah 25th Feb— Lidht >V . Smith, Arijt, 
19th N I, to act as Station Staff at Cutr 
tack, date 2&lh Feb-*- Lieut R. M. Gur- 
nell, 68th N I, to act as Interp and 
Quarterm. to 44th ditto, date 7 th March 
— Lieut R. Mathison to act as Adjt tQ 
four companies of fith N. I, on detached 
duty, dale 22d January — Lieut R. $, 
Trevor permitted to resign acting ap- 
pointment of Interp. and Quarterm. to 
3d L C. Lieut G. M. Hill, Interpreter 
aod Quarterm. 1 7th" N I, tube station 
Fluff at Loodianah, vice Scott,— infantry, 


—Lieut- colonel E. Wyatt to be Colonel, 
from 9th March 1837, vice Sir J. W* 
Adams dee— Major J.TayJor to be Ueut- 
colonel, vice Wyatt promoted— 19th‘ regt 
N J.. Captain W, Patmore to be Major, 
Lieut J. Drummond to.be Captain, Ena. 
W. K. Wollen to be Lieut, from March 
9, i837, vice Taylor promoted— 2d J, 
Ensign T. F, Pattenson to be Lieut from 
7th March, vice Dyaart dee— 50th regt 
N I, Ensign H. M* fiecher to he JUeut 
from 19th Nov. 1835 vice Lieut S. J, 
Nicolson dee — 31st regt N I, Lieut W. 
P. Milner to be Captain, Ensign , T. 'C. 
Birch to be Lieut, from 27th March, in 
succession to Captain G. Gillman retired 
on h. p. of his rank— 44 th N I, Ensign A* 
Sanders to be Lieut from 12th March, 
vice Abbott dec. — Aset Surgeon J. Map** 
Clelland appointed to medical charge of 
Lower Orphan School, in room of Amt 
Surgeon C. C. Egcrton resigned — Lieut 
W. J. B. Knyvett 38th N I, to have rank 
of Captain by Brevet, from 28th March. 
1837.— The following ptomotions and 
appointments* made, to complete I)e« 
partment of Quarter Master General of 
the Army i— Lapt. W. Garden, 1st "Asst, 
to be dept Quarterm. General of Army, 
with official rank of Major, v. Barton ap- 
pointed Town and Fort Major of Fbft 
William— Captain R. Recher,2d Asst, ju 
he 1st Asst Quarterm. General, vice Gar* 
den — Captain J, G. Drummond dep AS|t 
of 1st class, to be 2d Asst Quarterm. Gep, 
vice Becher— Captain H. W. Beltew, 
dep Asst of 2d class, to be deputy Asst 

g uar term. General df 1st class, vice 
rummoodL- Captain R, Codrington, of- 
ficiating deputy Asst, to be a dep Asst 
Quarterm. General of 2d class, v. Bellow 
— Asst Surgeon A. Bruce 28th N l, ap- 
pointed to medical charge of. Residency 
*at lodore, vice Aset Surgeon H. Maclean 
whose appointment to that situation baa 
been cancelled at his own request— The 
following promotions^ made in Army 
Commissariat aud Stud Departments 
Captain W. Rurlton, deputy Com. QenJ, 
to be Com* Geql„ vice Lieut-colonel W. 
S. Beatson proceeded to Europe no fur- 
lough— Major J, D* Parsons, Asst Copi.v 
Gent q£ 1st class, and Supervisor of fUl* 
sar Stud»Jp.>e deputy Com. General, y. 
Captain W. Bur lion- Captain J, Salehs 
well. Asst Com. General of 2d elaos, to he 
an Aastof 1st class, vice ttafecofoflpl 
Taylor, who vacates his appOhitoafnt m 
prom* to that grade — Captain W. A 
Thompson, As*r Com. Geol. of 2d dm, 
to be no; of 1st class, vice Major 
,Parsqjifr~Csptain F, T. Boyd, dep# Asst 
Couu Goneral of loM1a*> to be an Aatf 
of 2d ctofls, vice Captain Satchwj#-*** 
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Captain F* S. Hawkins, deputy Asst 
Com. General or 1st class, to l*e an Asst of 
2d class, vice Captain Thompson— Capt. 
A» Watt, deputy Asst Com. General of 
2d class, to be deputy Asst of 1st class, v. 
Captain Boyd— Lieut J. Ramsay, deputy 
AM Com. General of 2d class, to be dep. 
Asst of 1st clans, vii:e Captain Hawkins 
/^•Captain R; Woodward, sub Asst, to be 
deputy Asst Com. Generul of 2d class, v. 
Captain Watt— Lieut W. Swat man, sub 
Asst, to be deputy Asst Com. General of 
2d class, vice Lieut Ramsay— Captain J. 
Hailes 2d Asst of Central Mod, to be 
£uperv,of HissarStuJ, v. Major J.D. Par- 
sons— Captain C. T. Thuniaa aub Aest in 
St tod Department, to be 2d Asst, vice 
Captain Hailes. 

Removal h and Postings . — Artillery : 
—Captain K. G. Roberts (on stuff em- 
ploy) 2d comp. 5th batt to 1st troop 2d 
brigade — Captain J. Alexander (new 
promotion) to 2d comp 5th butt— 1st 
Lieut J. D. Slmkespear (on staff) 3d 
comp 4th liatt to 4th comfy 4th batt — 1st 
Lieut A. Humfraya 1st troop 2d brigade 
to 1st troop 3d brigade (but to do duty 
with Ut troop 2d brigade till ordered to 
the provinces) — 1st- Lieut R. Walker 
(new promotion, on staff employ) to 1st 
troop 2d brigade — 2d Lieut D. Reid (uh 
furlough) 4th comp 4th liatt to 3d troop 
1st Brig— 2d Lieut C. Douglas (brought 
on strength) to 4th comp 4th tatt — Asst 
Burgeon W* Bell, attached to Kemaoou 
Local Bati, posted to 30th regl N I, at 
Meerut*, to join on being relieved from 
present charge— Surgeon C. B, Francis 
43d to Uth N I — Asst Surgeon G. J. 
Berwick, M D, (on furlough) 4id to 12th 
H I— Asst Surgeon A. Colquhoun Pith to 
43d N I- Lieut and'Adjt A. Campuell 
IstLC, having absented himself fron^ 
Ails regt four months, without leave, is 
removed the re front by order of Com.-iu- 
chief— Lieul-culonel J£. Barton 25th lo 
40th regt N 1 — Lieut, colonel W H, 
Hewitt 40tb to 25th N 1— Artillery;— J 
/Captain T. Timbrel! (on staff emplo>) 
4tli troop 3d brigade to 4t )k troop ?d 
brig. H Art; and Captain H. Timings 
from Utter to former troop, to join without 
delay— Surgeon W. Dyer (on furlough) 
59th to 8th regt N 1— Surgeon J. F. 
Steuart, 51 D, (new promotion) to 59th 
lregt N 1— Surgeon H. Cooper on furl, to 
9UV# N 1— Amt Surgeon F. Thbfnp* 
M^Wtougb. tb 27 th regt N 
Bufgeoo C v Fiaefc, on furlough, '13th to 
63d hr Surgeon W. Bait, doing 

Att^ftritb|43tb regt N 1, posted to that 
^ ''■ Jfeg rintending Surg. D. Rente# 
to Benares circle of 
Stti^Mimdence— lisut. Jr Butler SU h 


regt N 1, to do duty with Assam Sebundy 
corps— 'Artillery : Lieut-colonels G. K. 
Gowan, on staff employ, from 4th liatt to 
3d brigade ; J. Tennant, new promotion, 
to 4th batt— Majors J. C. Hyde, on furl., 
from 2d brigade to 6th batt; G. N. C. 
Campbell, on furlough, from 3d to 7th 
batt; J.J. Farrington, new promotion. to 




employ, from 1st troop 2d brigade to 2d 
comp. 7th bait; R. W. Maid man from 
2d comp. 4th batt to 3d troop 3d brigade 
— D. Ewart from 2d comp. 7th batt to 
4th Looop 2d brigade ; K. C. T. B. 
Hughes new promotion, to 2d comp, 
4th battalion— The following unposted 
Ensigns appointed to corps, and di- 
rected to join : — Ensigns E. Hall with 
62d N I ; D. C. Scott, 3d ditto ; K. 
Locker 52d do ; C. Wright 44th do ; G. 
W. Alexander 69th do; E. Forbes 26lh 
do ; J, Montgomery JOth do ; A. Came- 
ron 7 -lib do; K.F. Faoshawe. rightjwing 
European regt, HS A. Smith 1 9ili N I ; 
R. H. Alexander 5th do; W. K. Hasle- 
woocl left wing Fu repeat) regt, S. H. J r 
Davies 51st N I ; F. M. Baker 65lhdoj 

G. to. Prendergast 3d do. 

Furlough *. — Lieut W. P. Milner— r 

Lieut C. Windsor (prep.) — Lieut-col. J, 
Colvin— Major W.C. Oriel— Lieut A.R.J. 
Swinton — Captain C. Chester — Captain 
C. H. Whitfield — Lieut C. E. Burton (to 
the Cape)— Captain J. T. Boileaii*— . Asst 
Surgeon J. H. W. Waugh — Lieut H r 
Lawrell— Cornet V. F. T. Turner — Asst 
Surgeon R. W. Wrightsoa — Lieut S. B; 
Goad-i^- Lieut -colonel W. S. Beatsun— - 
Ensign C, D. Bailey— Ensign H. C, 
Hastings— Lieut W. H*>re— Lieut R. If, 
Muckier via Bombay— To N. S. Wales : 
—Surg J. fcangstaff— Lieut. D. Ogilvy— 
To Mauritius;— Lieut V. Eyre — To the 
Cape Ensign A. Giilanders — H. M.'a 
Truong — To England :— Captain Walcb 
5Uh loot— Captalu Fry 63d foot— Capt, 
Greville 2d foot — Major General Watson 
— Lieut S. B. Heming26th foot— Cornet 
F. Burdett 13th Dragoons— Lieut T. Da 
Havilland 55th fool— Lieut »H. Bay ley 
ditto— Brevet Cujkain WVB. Fairtlougb, 
and Lieut P. Goitfdh of 6 id foot. 

Returned to Du y. — Lieut Campbell 
—Captain A. MacKinnon — Lieutts. C. 
Ekins and C, Atkinson — Asst SurgeoQ 
V£: Jacob— Surgeon W. P. Muston. 
Retired Jr an iht Service. — Asst Surg 

H. Boa— Captain G. Gillman 3 1st N I, 

froip 12th Marph. • 

Alterullm* jrf Rank.— 44th N f. 
Captain R. B. Pemberton, and Lieut T, 
Goddard, to rank from 21st July 1835. t 
in room of Captain R, MacMullin reV 
signed 
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GENERAL ORDERS, 

Full-Battato Officers. — Fort Wi liam, 
April 5, 1837 — The Governor- General of 
India in Council is pleased to publish for 
general information the following ex- 
tract, paragraphs 6 and 7* of a letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, (luted 
2<Kh December last, and to fix the 1st of 
May proximo, as the date from which 
the Orders therein conveyed are to have 
simultaneous effect at the three Presi- 
dencies: — Para. 6. We are of opinion 
that one uniform principle ought to re- 
gnlate the grant of field allowances at all 
the Presidencies.— *7. We have, there- 
fore, resolved that the European com- 
missioned officers, at all the Presidencies, 
shall receive full-batta, when posted at 
any station exceeding SCO miles of di- 
rect distance from the seats of their 
respective Governments, and half-batta 
(when in garrison or cantonment) within 
that distance. — 2. Theenly cantonments 
occupied by Bengal troops at i^hich the 
allowiMtces of officers will he affected by 
the rule now laid down, are Dinapore, 
where full-batta will, in future, be 
granted, and Midnapore, Dacca, Ban- 
coo rah. and Jumaulpore, which will be- 
come half-batta stat ions— -3. Theofficers at 
Dinapore, will be allowed the benefit of 
the new arrangement from the 1st 
proximo; but Midnapore, Dacca, Ban- 
coo'rah, ‘ and Jumaulpore, are not to be 
considered half-batta stations, until the 
corps now occupying those posts Bhall 
have beeu relieved. 

m A ttn i ao B 8.— Jan, 31, Mr. J. Mac- 
namara to Miss E. Parr — Feb, 7, at 
Agra, Mr H.Rebello to Miss E. Leslie- 

13, at Nusaeerabad, Lieut W. Y- Mitford, 
9th L C, to Anne, 2d daughter of the late 
C. Wiltshire, EBq— 27, Mr W. Clark to 
Mist J. Gunning — 28, Town Sergt J. 
Kennedy to Miss S. Adams — A Jar eh 3, 
Jungypore, J. C. M. Miller, Esq, to 
Georgiana, daughter of J. Maseyk,Esq — 
4, John Hodges, Esq, to Flora, youngest - 
daughter of the late C. Wiltshire, Esq— 
at KuruauL'Mr W. Scott of Meerut to 
Mrs S. Taylor— 6, at Jdonghyr, W. M, 
Gray; Esq, Indigo Planter, to Marian, 
relict of the late Mr M. B. Morrison— 

14, at Calcutta, Mr W. Jones to Mrs 
M. Chiene — 15, Mr J. Cumin to Mary, 
only daughter of Mr S. Clarke— Lieut 
J. C. Sage, to Marian, eldest daughter of 
Captain H-MeithoM — 16, Mask Jones, 
Esq, Civil Engineer, to Mrs E. A. Noyes 
— 1 7* at Goruckpore, J. HcCullmn, Esq, 
to Miss Portner— April 5. at Hadakissea- 
pore — Captain A. w. Taylor, European 
regt, to Eliza youngest daughter of the 
late W. Jones, Esq, of Seebpore— at Cal- 


cutta, J. C. Balls, Esq, tfrftt of Dr. J* 
Balls of Suffolk, to Amelia Caroline, 24? 
daughter of H. G» A. Howe, Esq — 7» C. 

A. Krefiing, Esq, son of the Into Colonel 
Kreftim?, fee. fee. to Miss A.MLCastello— * 
9, at Sehore, Captain W. Riddell, 60tfe 
regt N I. to Margaret, youngest daughter 
of the late Captain J. Wilkie, Bengal 
army. 

10, at Cawnpnre, thW 
lady of Lieut J. Richardson. Artillery, of 
a son— 24* the lady of J. R. Martln. Esq^ 
of a daughter— PW>. 15, at Meerut, the 
lady of Lieut D. Shaw, 51th regt, of W 
daughter— 17, the wife of MrM. Rodri- 
gues of a son— 1 8, at Dinapore. M rt. Wr 

B. Tytler of a son — 19,. at Muttra, thw 
lady of J. Wooref I Oth L C, of a son— 20, 
at Saugor, the lady of Lt Anderson, 2d 
local Horse, of a daughter — 21, at 
Bareilly, the lady of Major H. Mackenzie, 
7 1 th regt of a son — 23, the lady of J. H. 
Crawford, Esq. CS, of a sou— 24, the lady 
of P. G.E. Taylor, Esq. of a daughter stilt 
born— 25, the l&dy of Captain R. B. Pem- 
berton of a non — 26, the lady of Lieut T. 
A. Sou ter, H. M.'a 44tb regt, of a dauglw 
ter— at Benhampore, the lady of Captain 
H. Sibbald, 4Ut regt, of a daughter— an 
Midnapore, Mrs F. H. Souter of a son— 1 
27, Mrs E. Gomes of a son — at Kuroanl, 
the lady of Lieut H. Marsh, 57th N I, of 
a son still-born— at Benares, the lady of 
Major W. Martin, 57th regt, of a still- 
born son — March. 1, Mrs J. Bolst of n 
son— 3, at Muttra, the lady of W. H. 
Tyler, Esq, C S, of a son — 5, the wife of 
Mr D. De Silva of a son — 7, at Mas- 
soorie, Mrs Mackinnon of a son — 8. at 
Backrabad Factory, near Jaunpore, Mr a 
Daniel Tresham of aeon — at Gya. the lady 
of G. D. Wilkins, Esq., C S,of a daughter 
9J at llazareebaugh tl the lady of Captain, 

C. Thomson, Engra., of a daughter — 10, 
at Calcutta, the wife of Nicholas Palio- 
logus, Esq, Solicitor, of a daughter — Ur# 
Geo. Higgroson of a son — 12, at Agr* r 
the lady of Lieut C. Boulton 47th N I, of 
a son — 14, at Chowringhee, the lady of 
H. Walters, Esq. C S» of a daughter— I ff, 
at Lucknow, the lady of P. G. Corafeb* 
Esq, 10th N 1, of a son— at Saugor, the 
lady of Captain C. H. Boisregon 7*dregt 
of a daughtaWat Bandel, Mr* M. Fer- 
nandeaof a son— 16* at Chinsurah, the 
lady of Ueut Edmond# H. M's 9t 

of a a*pgbt,iw*t ti<iioe«rp>r«, U*f My 
the tady of Geo. Wood, Esq. of a eon— 
Mrs Mt Payne of a son— 19, atpaccMh* 
lady pf R B, Sturt, Esq, G S, pf a daugh - 
ter ; and jibe tady. of Lieut pa d Adit 
Himpton SOth N 1, of a son- Mrs R. 
Walling of f^son— 2Q, Mrs J. F. Witch* 
low of a daughter, still born— the lady of 
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H. BctefflOfl, Esq, of Cuttack, of a daugh- 
ter — the lady of Captain Buttanshaw 7th 
N I, of a son— at Saugor, the lady of 
Lieut J.Flyter 04tb N I, of a daughter — 
31* at Calcutta, the lady of Captain C. B' 
lIcNeale of a daughter — 22, at Cawnporfe, 
the lady of G. Reid, Esq, of a daughter 
-*-23, at ditto, tlie lady of Lieut Gascoyne 
5th L C, of a son — at Calcutta, Mrs H. 
M. Smith of a son — 21, Mrs L. M. Dela- 
nougerede of twin daughters — Mrs IL 
Smith of a son — at Sultanpore Factory,* 
Purneah, the lady of A. J. Furhes, Esq, 
of a son — 25, at Cawnpore, the lady of 
Lieut W. Ashmore H. M.’s 1 6th reg& of 
a daughter — 26, n't Purneah, Mrs W. 
Hyde of a son— 27, at < handernagore, 
Mrs C. J. Hawkesworth of a son — 29, at 
Calcutta, Mrs John Mendes of a son— at 
Pulsoorab Factory, Rajshahye, MrsE. S. 
de Labat of a daughter— 31, at Dtom 
Dum, the lady of Lieut G. T. Graham of 
a son— at Cawnpore, the lady of Captain 
J. H. Smith 62d N I, of a son— 'April 1 1 
the lady of J. F. M. Rfcid, Esq, of a 
daughter — at Pousab,Tirhoot,the lady of 
Captain J. Hailes of a daughter — 2, Mrs 

A. F. Dassier of a daughter — at Agra, 
Mrs J, Eede of a son— at Gyah, the lady 
of W. H. Urquhart, Esq, of a son— 3, at 
Buzar, the lady of A. Matthews, Esq. of 
a son— 5, Mrs J.Grieffof a daughter— 10, 
at Calcutta, the lady of C, Noyes, Esq, of 
a daughter— Mrs C. Perry of a son— 15, 
the lady of G. Udny, Esq, C. S., of a 
daughter. 

DBdTMSt — Dec. 11, M. S. Shakur, 
Esq,— Jan. 29, at Lucknow, Louisa, 
wile of Rev. F. A, Dawson — Feb. 5, at 
Alhow,the infant daughter of Lieut E. P. 
Bryant 68th N. I. — J2, near Monghyr, 
Augusta, infant daughter of Lieut J. E. 
Codd 44th regt — 14, at Bandora, Mrs £. 
die Silva — 18* at Chinsurah, Harriett, wife 
of Lieut W, B. Faraqt H. M.’s 9th regt. 
foot — 22, at Rungpore* Aset Surgeon W. 

B. Davies— Mr M. D* Sousa— at Boo -* K 
landahuhur, Charles, infant sou of M. J. 
Tierney* Esq, C S— 23, Henry, infant 
son of Captain F. C. Palmer 1 — 24, John, 
son of Mr J. Bebello— 25, at Kbyouk 
Phyoo.J Lieut B. Long 25th regt N I — 

26, at Suk-Saugor, Mr. A. H. Qoantin— 

27, MtG. Graham, Tide-waiter — March 

I, Mary, daughter of Lieut Burton— 2, 
Mw&r Health* wife of Mr W, Mealy 

’ m Jm J* Bennett, Portrait 

Paintai^Mr' O, Manuel— 3. M Jss K~ 
G* Barlow— 7* Charlotte, 

J. B. Smart H* Co.’s Marine 
rMpviib, Mr C. Turner*— near 
midHmre r Asst Surgeon Fender 59d 
MlSsr Mr Samuel Rose — 9. at 
SpSBypr Major-General Sir J, W. 


Adams, K. C. B.— 9, at Buitaconnafi 
B. J. Kiernan, Esq, R. A., Trin. College 
Dublin — 12, at Dacca, Mr A. C. de Fra 
aptond — 13, Mr II. C. Uragee — 14, a 
Goalparah, Lieut H. Abbott 44th N 1— 
Mrs C. Haynes — 15, on march from Re- 
wab, Mrs Hawkins, wife of Captain 
E. Hawkins— 16* Mr James Blechyn- 
den— 17* Mrs T; Lowder — 20, at Hansl, 
John, son of the late Major R. Skinner 
-^Master A. J. Camell— 22, Georgiana, 
infant daughter of the late Mr J^ 
Harris— 23, the Rev. Ter Msrcar Ter 
Garapiet, Vicar of the Armenian Church 
-^27, Miss M. Holmes — 29, at Delhi, 
Ensign H. Ralfe 38th regt N 1—30? 
at Khyook Phyoo, Captain G. lliffe, 
67lh N I— at Lahore, E. P. Impey, 
Esq, 18th N I, son of Edward Impey, 
Cheltenham— 31, *at Patna, W. 
R. Jennings, Esq, C S — at Benares, M* 
H . T. Stagg — April 1 , at Cllandernagore, 
Me de Vale, an ancient Clerk of Chin-' 
surah Church— 4, at Midnapore, Mrs 
MacDougali — b, at Allahabad. Mrs S. 
Watson, lady of W. Watson. Esq — 7. at 
Ghazeepore, C. La Touche, Esq, C S — 
14, Monsieur M. Guyot. 

JKaBta*. 

Lord Eliihinstone . — An anecdote not 
generally current, has reached us, its 
hero being the new Governor of Madtas, 
Lord Elphinstone^ This Nobleman, it 
is said, on the late going out of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry, resigned his appoint- 
ment as a Lord of the Bed-Chamber. 
The King, who liked him, took the 
trouble to remonstrate with him on the 
prudence jof this step, which, with hit 
Lordship's scanty income, and his troop 
in the Blue^ only by way of preferment, 
was likely to be productive to him of 
verytodosiderable inconvenience, ltwae, 
moreover, wholly uncalled for, the ap- 
pointment not being in any degree mi- 
ftnisterial. Lord Rlphinstone, however, 
stood liis ground ffrraly, and refused to 
stay in office— choosing to* share in the 
fortunes of bis trends attd patrons, if we 
may be permitted the phrase. He is in 
consequence now Governor of Madras, 
with £12,000 a year, instead of the £1000 
0 ?>earof a Lord of the Bed*Chamber, 
and the anecdote is doubtless much to 
his credit ?— whether his appointment is 
equally creditable to the Ministry is 
another question. 

Death cj George Ly«* Etq . — We are 
sorry to announce the death of George 
Lys, Esq, late coroner and collector of 
assessments at Madras, in his 70th year. 
Mr, Lys was one of our oldest European 
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Inhabitants. He originally hold a com- lore— Mr A $. Cherry to bo Cashier to 

mission in the King's Army, with which the Govt Bank, and Asst to the Sub* 

he served many years; and, at a subse- Treasurer— Mr W. Dowdeswell to be 
quent period, aetpd as commandantof the Asst Judge and joint criminal Judge of 
Fencible corps raised in Madras* Ex- Rajahraundry, vice Brum to Europe— 
changing the sword for the pen, he was Mr H. A. Brett to he Register to the 
successively a partner in the mercantile Provincial court of appeal and circuit in 

establishments of Lys, Satur, and »e the centre division— Mr K. Bt Sewell to 

Monte, and John De Fries and Co. He be deputy Sec. to Govt, in the Depart* 

held several times the office of Sheriff of meats upon the chief Secretary's inline* 
Madras ; and during late years, the two diate charge— Mr A. Purvis to resume 
appointments we have above named, the situation of Asst to the principal ool* 
Mr. Lys was at the head of the masonic lector and magistrate of Neilore— Mr Gj 
community on the Coromandel Coast, as M. Swinton to be an Asst to the collector 

Deputy Prdvincial Grand-master, and and magistrate of Cbiogleput-+Rev« J. 

was throughout bis long life aealously McEvoy. A M, to be Chaplain at Secun- 

and ardently devoted to the interests of derabad— Rev J. Wright, A M, to act as 
the craft. Garrison Chaplain at Fort St. George, 

We understand that Government have during the absence of Rev Mr Denton 
taken the unexpired portion of the lease sick— 7, Mr W. Elliott to be Private 

of Cochrane's canal, from the 1st April Sec. to the Right Hon. the Governor— 

next, at the yearly rent of 14,000 rupees, 10, Mr W. Harington to actas 1st Judge 
Which is said to have* been the average of the provincial court of appeal and 
income for the lost ten or eleven years, circuit in the southern division, during 
about the time that the leasers to run. the absence of Mr Garrowor until far- 
We have also heard that the Board of ther orders-t-Rev M. Bowie to officiate aa 
Revenue have determined on thoroughly senior Minuter of the Church of Scot- 
investigating the various kinds of truffle land, at this Presidency, during the ab* 
on the canal, we take it for granted, with sence of* Rev. G. J* Lawrie, D. D , to 

a view to improve the navigation, and, England — Mr T. L. Blane took charge 

we hope, with the intention of lessening of the office of principal collector and 
the tolls, which are now very heavy,— magistrate of Cuddapab, from Mr G. J. 
being, on some articles of commerce, Casamajor, on 6th March — Mr W. R. 
•.between thirty and forty per cent, on the Taylor to act a a 2d Judge of the provin. 
original coBt. court of appeal and circuit in the south. 

The subscriptions received on account division, until further orders— 16, Mr W. 
of the late Bishop Corrie, amounted, on Elliott to be Canarese Translator to 
4th March, to Re. 15,033.— Lord Elphin- Govt, vice Conolly to England— The ajp- 
stone, the new Governor, arrived on 6th pointment of Rev J. Wright, A M, oh od 
March. It was reported that Sir F. March, to act as Garrison Chaplain of 

Adam, previous to his departure, bad Fort St George, cancelled at his own re* 

appointed LieuL-colonel .Steel to be quest— Rev H. Gotterill, A B, to officiate 
Adjutant General of the Cuaat Army, as Chaplain to the Garrison of Fort St. 
and Colonel Macleane Secretary to Go- * George, during the absence of Rev R. A* 
Vernment in the military department Denton) A B, or until farther orders— 
v. Conway.— The lighting up by gas, of Rev G. Trevor to act as Chaplain in 1 

the Town of Madras, was being discussed Vepery, in the absence of Rev G. J. 

by the Madras papers.— It w reported Cubitt, A M, or until further ordffirs— 
that Lieutenant-colonel David Rosa had 30, Mr A. D< Campbell to be a member 
retired from the Company's Service; of the mint committee— Mr J, C. Morris 
this promotgi MajorsP. Cunningham to a to be auto— Messrs. W. E» Underwood, 
Lieut- colonelcy, giving the Majority in A. J. Cherry, and R. B. Sewell, to be 
24th Regt N I, to Captain Hutchinson ; Commissioners for drawing of Govern* 
Captaincy to Lieut Dennett; and Lieu- mettt Lotteries for 1837— Mr W. B. 
tenancy to Ens Snow.— The head sheris- Hawkins to set as Register to the sillsh 
tadar of the collectorate of Visagapatam court of Bollary, durmg absence of Jf r 
his been barbarously murdered nears vil- Elton, or till further orduevlftr H. 
logo about 14 or 15 miles from that place. Wood to*be an Asst to principal collr. 

ein 4 appointments, — March 3, an& magistrate of Jhe S. division of Arcot 
Mr J. Goldingham to be Asst Judge and —•Mr W. Eliaolt to be a memlier of the 
joint criminal Judge of Chingleput, vice College Board— April 3. Mr J; A. R. 
Morebead to Europe, but to continue to Stevenson, collector and magistrate of 
act as Judge an£ criminal Judge of Nel- Gaqjam, to act also as comrar.»in Goosa- 

East India and Colonial Mag., Vul. xir., No. 82, September. Y * 
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•u# fifil Sottfidah, till further orders— 
% undermentioned attained rank on 
W6s specified:— Mr J. G. 6. Bruere 
•enter merchant, 21st March 1837— Mr 
IF. B. Lockhart, ditto, 1st March 1837. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS , PROMO - 
TtoNS, CHANGES , Sec. from 2d to \0th 
April 1937.— 40ih regt N 1, Ensign 
A. H. A. Hervey to be Lieut, vice Bal- 
Ibnr retired, date of comm. 95th Feb. — 
A2d regt, Lieut G. A. Buillie to be Capt 
—Ensign F. S. Gabb to be Lieut, vice 
Pace retired, date of commissions 1st 
March 1837— Captain M. McNeil], 6th 
regt L C, to be joint Agent for the pur- 
chase of Horses for the mounted corps of 
the Governments of Madras and Bom- 
bay, vice Hunter dec. — Asst Surgeon T. 
Key to be Surgeon, vice Searle retired, 
date of comm. 1st March 1837 — The 
nomination of Brevet Colonel Conway, 
C. B„ to the command as a first class 
Brigadier of the Hydralmd Subsidiary 
Force, is confirmed — Captain W. Reece, 
10th regt is appointed a Member of the 
General Invaliding, &c„ committee at 
Fort St. George, of which Lieut-colonel 
J. W. Cleaveland, 38th regt, is (President 
—Captain J. Sheil, 13th N I, to accom- 
pany detail of that corps till orders to 
proceed to regl. H. Q.’s at Moulmein— 
AsstSurg J. Mathison to afford medical 
aid to detachment of 12th regt N 1, and 
all authorized public followers proceed- 
ing to Penang, per " Thetis,” till its ar- 
rival at that station — 3d L. C., Brevet 
Captain W. D. Harlngton to be Captain, 
and senr. Cornet J. H. Corsar to be 
Lieut, vice Langley discharged, date of 
•oram. 25th March 1837— 34th L. L, 
senr. Ensign R. Wallaee to be Lieut, vice 
Pearson retired, date of comm. 18th 
March 1837 — Lieut J. Maitland, corps of* 
Art. to be Aide-de-camp to the Governor 
—Asst Surgeon J. Adams, M. D. to enter 
an general duties of the army — Captain 
G.4L Mackenzie, 2d Asst Mils Aud. Genl. 
to act as let ditto during the absence of 
Capt H. Power or till further orders — 
94th N 1, senr. R. T. Snow to be Lieut, 
wice Dennett pensioned, date of comm. 
26th March 1837— Captain 6. Bods, 
13th N I, permitted to resign appoint- 
ment of Cantonment AdjjU at Palaveiam, 
from date of his.embarlcation to join his 
Mff^MouJmeia— Lieut J. & Losfc’fth 
at Asat to Mil. Aud. Genl. 
during a b se nc e of. Captain Ht Power 
rich ^certificate) or tUL further 
Surgeon J; Sham* H. Art. 
barge of the Governor's bod* 

r — Mu G. J. Richardson* 81st 

1*1, Aide-de-camp to Brig. Genl. 
V. G. 4pT«ylor, commanding N. div. of 


the army, vice Mangban to Europe*— 
Capt A. Fraser, 45th regt N I, to be Can- 
tonment Adjt at Palaveram, vice Captain, 

G. pods to Moulmein, so long as hi* 
corps may form a part of the troops- 
composing that cantonment or till further 
orders — 48th regt N I, Lieut G. Gordon 
to be Adjt — Tho services of Capt W. P. 
Macdonald, 41st regt N 1, are re- 
placed at disposal of the Commander- 
in-chief from 31st March 1837— Lieut- 
colonel J. W. Cleveland relieved from, 
duties of Invaliding committee at the 
Fort— Capt W. E. A. Elliott to be Pre- 
sident of the above committee — Captain 
A. Mackenzie, 5lh regt, to relieve Capt 
W. Reece, 10th regt, as member of 
Invaliding committee.. 

Removals and Postings. — Surgeon J'.. 
W hi from 27th regt to 4th bntt Art — 
Asst Surgeon Q. Jamieson, M. D., from 
C troop to B troop Horse Art. — Asst 
Surgeon W. B. Thompson from B troop 

H. Art. to ^th batt Art— Asst Surgeon J.. 
Shaw from 2d regt L. C. to C troop H. 
Art.— Asst Surgeon T. C. Jerdon doing 
duty with 17th to 2d regt LC — EnsW. 
,T. Money doing duty with 14th to do 
duty with 6th regt N 1 — Ensign E. J. 
Yates to do duty with 18th regt N I — 
Lieut-colonels W. B. Spry. 37th to 42d 
regt— J. Stewart, 42d to 13th regt — X. 
Wilson. 13th to 38th regt — J. W. Cleve- 
land, 38th to 37th ditto — Captain 0. S. 
Lynn, 2d to 1st N. V. batt, to join forth- 
with — Asst Surgeon J. J. Purvis doing 
duty with 5th regt N I, is posted to that 
corps — Lieut Cuppoge, 21st regt, per- 
mitted to resign appointment of acting 
Quarterm. — Asst Surgeon A. Wight, 
under the orders of Officer commanding 
Masolipatam, posted to 43d regt N 1— 
Artillery : Lieutenants T. K. B. Timins, t 
1st batt doing duty with H. B. to H. 
brigade effective strength— W. C. Gor- 
don, H. B. non effective to 1st batt — 
N. H. Fishe, 3d baftto 1st batt — 2d Lieut 
R C. Vardon, Sd bntt to 4th ditto— 
Snper. 2d Lieuts A. Foul is, 4th batt to 
3d dittto— A. T. jgadell, 3d ditto to 1st 
ditto— R. McPherson, 2d to 1st ditto. 

Returned to 6)uty . — Captain J. W. 
Goldsworthy— Cornet W. Vine— Captain 
R. H. Bingham— Lieu Its H. Harriott and. 
D. T. Thomson. 

Qualified in theNatire Languages .— 
Lieut H. P. White, 47th regt— Ensign 
C. H. Roberts, 40th regt — Lieut U. 
Gordon, 37th regt— Lieut K. jfS. Money,. 
4th. L 0— Lieut G. R. Edwards, 2d L. C. 

Furloughs. — Asst Surgeon J. Wilkin- 
son— Captain H. Power to aea — Lieut- 
colonel J. Anderson to N. S. Wales, 
eventually to Europe— Captain G. Mid*- 
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(TTccoat — Lieut It. Gill— -Ensign H. P. 
Keiglily — Ensign C. F. Gordon. 

Furlough * Cancelled . — That of Major 
J. Thom s to Europe. 

Transferred to Pension Establish • 
went. — Brevet Captaind. Dennett, 24th 
N I, on furlough. 

Retired from the Service.**- Mr W. 
Brown, G S,on doth dune 1837. 

Movements of Regiments. — Circum- 
stances having prevented Ibe march in 
sufficient time this season of the 44th and 
'39th regts K I* from Goomsoor to the 
stations, via. Nagpore and Bangalore, 
fixed for them inG. O. by Government 
x>f the 7th Feb. last.-rThe Bight Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased, at the 
recommendation of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, to direct that those 
corps, together with the 14th an^ 38th 
regts be stationed as follows 1 The 43d 
regt N I, to remain attfoomsoor till the 
■end of the present y§nr — The 40th regt 
N I, to remain at Berhampqpr till the 
•end of the present year— The 88th regt 
N I, to remain at Kamptee — The 14th 
regt N I, to remain at Vizinagrum till 
the end of the present year. 

aUSERAL ORDERS . 

Court-Martial on Captain E. A . 
J Ain file y 3d L.C. — At an European Genl 
Court-martial held at Fort St George on 
t)ie 6th March 1837, Captain E. A. Lang* 
Ifey of the 3d regt L C, was arraigned on 
the complaint of Captain W. Hyslop 
commanding the tame regt : 1 charge 
Captain E. A. Langley 3d regt L C, as 
follows : — 1st charge. With conduct un- 
becoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman, in having at Bellary, dur- 
ing the period extending from the 
month of March 1835. to the month of 
Oct. 1836, inclusive, as Secy of the mess 
■of the 3d L C, misapplied money en- 
trusted to him for the payment *>f the 
mess debts, to the amount of Rs 13,974, 
Annas 3, and pice 11, or thereabouts — 
2d charge. With highly disgraceful cpn* 
duct unbecoming the characlcr of an 
officer and*a gentlenum in the following 
instances;— First. Ear having at Bellary 
within the above-mentioned period, 
falsely stated in the mess cash account- 
current book, that a payment to the 
amount ofRs 693 1 anna, was paid, in the 
month of Dec, 1836, to Messrs Gordon 
and. Co. at Madras, no such payment 
having been made by him until the 
month of Sept. 1836, and then only by a 
bill at 90 days' sight— Second. For hav- 
ing at the same place, and within the 
same period, falsely -stated in the mess 
cash-account current book for the month 
of April 1836; that a payment of Re, 


1000 was made to Messrs, Frith and Bo- 
maniee of Bombay, no such payment htv^ 
ing been made by him until the monfk 
of Sopt 1830, and then only bye draft on 
Messrs Griffiths and Co. of Madras at 90 
days' sight— Third. For having at the 
same place within the same period’ 
falsely stated in the mess cash-account 
■current book for the month ot August 
1836, that a payment of Ha 1000 was 
made to Messrs. Frith and Bomanjee, of 
Bombay, no such payment having bean 
made by hinr until the month of Oct, 

] 836, and then only by draft on Messrs 
Griffiths and Co of Madras at 90 days' 
sight— Fourth. Fot having at the same 
place within the same period, falsely 
stated in the mess cash-account current 
Look for the month of May 1836, that • 
payment of Rs. 450 was made to Messrs 
Dclbruck and Go. of Pondicherry, no 
such payment having beeu made by him 
until the month of f uly 1836, and then 
only by a draft on Messrs Griffiths nod 
Co. of Madras, at 90 days sight — F(/Vu 
For having at the same place, within the 
Bame period, falsely stated in the mess 
cash account current book for the month 
of October 1636, that a payment of Rs. 
679, 4 annas, and in the mess cash ac- 
count current book for the month of Aug* 
1836. that a further payment of Rs875, 

2 annas, were made to Messrs Guichard 
and Co. of Madras, no such payment 
having been made by him suitil the 
month of September, 1836. and the? 
only by a draft at 90 days’ sight— Sixth. 
For having at the same place within the 
same period, falsely stated in the mesacash 
account current book for the month Aug. 
1836 that a pay n^ent of Rs. 508,-43 an- 
nas, 4 pice, was made to Messrs Bruco 
»aml Co. of Madras, no such paymept, 
liaviug been made by him until long 
after bis departure from the regiment, — 
Seven tii. For having, at the same place 
within the same period, falsely stated in 
his cash account current book, for the 
months of September, October, Nov* 
and Decefnber 1835, and for the months 
of January, February, March, April. 
May, June and Aug. 1886, that the sum 
of Rs 1,800 was lodged as “ cash in A r- 
buthnot and Co." or “ A gent's bands"— 
no such amount being at the credit of the 
mess in their books. — Eighth. Ee>fjeb»ly 
asserting* at the same place, OtytiMbofrf 
the 3Cth jlay of Sent. 1886, before ibe 
mess committee, that the above turn of 
Rs. 1 ,800 was in MessrsArbulhnot and Co’s 
hands. — Ninth. For falsely asserting At 
the same place and time last specified, be- 
fore the me88|committce,tbat his sccotmts 
were correct, and that there were node ms ‘ 
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dw by the mess* with the exception of 

8 he then made known.— Tenth. Tot 
f asserting* at the same place at a 
Dieting held on the Ut day of Oct. 

. that the sum of Be 1 800 wav in 
hands" (viz. in Messrs Arbuth- 

S &hd C«'i) and at interest* and hand- 
that amount oyer as 44 cash," nosoch 
i being in their hands* with the ex- 
Mptionof Rs. 119-4-3.— Eleventh. For 
mm\f asserting in the same place and 
) the seme date, before the said meeting 
It his aeoonnts were all right, and that 
gobble of the mess were only Rs. 5*130 
or thereabouts, as shown in hts 
\ statement* he kuowing that they 
ted in reality to Rs. 19*106-8-3* 

\ df which only he was about that time 
iftptfdg to settle by bills at 99 days’ 
eight. Hie whole of such statements and 
afiortloiis being intended by him to de- 
ceive the officers of his regt as to the real 
elate of the meet affairs* and to screen 
from their knowledge the feet contained 
to the first charge. — BellaryJan.}3*1837- 
Upon which charges the court came 
10 the following decision : — Finding on all 
charge. and instances of charges 
f gttilty, with the exception of the 
eleventh instance of the second charge—* 
Tfcat the prisoner is guilty of the eleventh 
Instance of the second charge* with the 
exception of the words 44 he knowing.” — 
Sentence. The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent stated, doth 
sentence him, the said Captain E. A. 
Langley * of the 3d L C* to be discharged 
ftapi the service. — Confirmed. (Signed) 
FHMXiTLAND. Lieut Genl. and Com- 
insn4er-in-chief. — Madras* March 25, 

Ur. B* A. Langley is to be struck of£ 
fbeatrength of the army from this date . 

M Attn t AG 69 . — ity. 28, Mr B. Bur- 
Ffiff of Chittagong to Anna Maria* daugh- 
‘ e pf the fete Dr, Delany of ftydrabad— 
arch 6* Captain M. Poole 5th regt N 1, 

» Anne* 3d daughter of Colonel T. S • H. 

‘ nwayCB— 14* at Cuddalme, H. D. 
lHlps* Esq. C S, to Mary* daughter of 
i lm G. iMoore. Esq. C S— 18, at Sa- 
lt F, Mole, Esq, £ to Caroline* 
r of the fete W. Wingrove, Esq., 
-27. Ur W. Faulkner to Vir- 
' of Ur C T Ignatiu— Jpi U 

“ erworih, Asst Quur- 
‘otte Penelupp* 2fl 
* t • b. • 

he lady of Lipqt 

r a daughter— b'eb. 8, at 
mi lady of Lieut H. p. 
daughter&-10, at Arcot, 
Dtbecary Wrightihan of 
'Moulmein* the wife of Ur 


hter < 


Asst Apothecary J. Pinion of a daughter 
—22* the lady of Captain I’lowden dep: 
Judge Advocate Qenl of a son — 28, at 
Palamcottah, the wife of Rev. Mr Khci 
nine of a daughter — March 6. at Egmore 
the lady of Captain C. McKeunie, Marin 
time Service* of a daughter — at Bellary* 
the wife of Apothecary Jones. H M’s4lst 
foot of a daughter — at ditto, Mrs E, 
Blake of a daughter— at Quilon, the lady 
of Rev. V. Shortiand of a daughter— 9* 
at Kamptee, the wife of Serjt Hughes of 
a daughter — 11* at Wullnjahbad. Mr. 
M. A. Howard of a dauguler — 12* at 
Cappers, the lady of J. C. Morris, Esq. of 
a son — 1 3* at Bangalore* the lady of Lt 
H. J. Brockman* 20th regt N I. of a sou 
— 19* at Secunderabad, the lady of Maj, 
C. R. Bradatreet of a son — 20* at Trippa- 
sure, the wife of Mr J. Eason of a son — 
21* the wife- of JVfr G. Osborne of a 
daughter — 22, the Jady of T. Jarrelt*Esq* 
Of a son — aj Bangalore, the lady of Capt 
Byng 6tlr L C* of a son — 25. at Outa- 
capnund* the lady of Rev. T. H. Apple- 

f ate of a son — 27, the wife of Mr J. V. 

ereira of a daughter — 29* at Masuti- 
patain, the lady of Captain C. Wahab 
lGth regt X I, of a son. 

deaths. — March 6,Reginald young- 
est child of A. P. Onslow* Esq — 12. at 
Arcot.Ann.wife of Apothecary J.Wiight- 
man — 1 6. Margaret* infant daughter of 
Mi. John James — 17, at Cuddalore, 
Sarah* wife of Captain M. Spencer H. M, 
39th foot— 21, Edward, infant son of Asst 
Surgeon Dartnell II. M.'s 41st regt — 22, 
at Bailoor* Eliza, the wife of Captain F, 
Chalmers 22d regt — 23, at St.Thumc*the 
infant son of Capt S. Stuart* 1st N. V. 
batl — Captim R. Francis 1st N. V. bitt. 
— 26* at Bangalore* the lady of Rev. G. 
K. Graeme — nt Nowgaum, Dr. C. Rogers 
43d HI — 27, G. Lys, Esq. Coroner of 
Madras — 28, Margaret, relict of D. Mac 
Pherson* Esq.— April 5* Lieut T. L. Pet- 
tigrew* 0th L. C. — 

, ttahita#* 

The period taken by the •* Atalanta** 
steamer in her parage from Falmouth to 
this port was lO^p&ys ; 61 or 62 of whic h 
wete occupied in steaming on the voy T 
age, and the remainder in touching ut 
ports and places for the necessary supply 
of Until shipping coals. 

The 44 Winchester” and 44 Hugh Lind- 
Bay” have started for Mangalore with 
tfoops and ammnniiion. We believe, 
also, that the 44 Atalanta” and 44 Amherst** 
have been ordered off with all dispatch ; 
two or three hundred European soldiers 
it is said went by the former vessels, with 
several field pieces and artillery men : 
about 400 native troops of the 
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regiment arc to be dispatched by the 
lutter \ easels. The cause of thebe hostile 
movements is an attack made by the 
Naita on the Collecluiate of Mangalore, 
whiih threatens to teiminate in their 
taking possession of that territory. The 
European regiment or h£r Majesty a 
J7tb, both stutioned at Poouah, has been 
ordered down to Bombay with all dis? 
pate b, and albo the 5th regiment N. I , 
and th.it Brigadier Wilshire is to take a 
passage by the “ Amherst/' for Manga- 
lore to head the expedition. Five thou- 
sand men. it is reported, are to lie thrown 
into Mangalore ; CO, 000 men are re- 
ported to be in arms. 

A ineetiog of the SteAm Committee 
was held on 14th April, to consider the 
propriety of offering to Government to 
pay from the Steam Fund tbo expense 
of the coal which might be required 
for the “ Atalanta/* if the Government 
would agree to dispatch her to Sues in 
the first week of May, % 
cn il appointments . — Feb. 27, 
Mr J. Gordon acting 1st Asst to collet for 
of Ahmedabad, placed in permanent 
charge of western districts— March 1, 
1837, Mr Ci. W. Anderson to be proii- 
bionally a member of council for this 
Presidency, to succeed to that office, on 
the completion of fne years' service by 
the Hon. E. lionside, or upon the occur- 
Knte of any previous vacancy — Mr 
J. Kentish has resumed charge of his 
seat as 3d Judge of the court of Sudder 
Dcwannee.&tc, — Mr J. B. Simpson acting 
3d puisne Judge of Sudder Dcwannee, 
£tc., to be acting judic. commissioner for 
Deckan and Caudeish— 3, Mr H. H. 
Glass ci Hector of It utnagherry, to pro- 
ceed to Beigaum on dut\ — 8, Mr P. 
Scott, 1st Asst to principal collector of 
Poona, to be employed in making the 
revenue settlement of HavailleS Ter- 

£ unna, and in repotting on outstanding 
riances — Mr G. C. Watkins to be moon- 
siffat Ahmedabad— 9, Mr W. Pelly to 
act as uncQv. Asst to collector of customs, 
Guzerat, during abserwe of Mr A Stewart 
tor three months— HfcAir N. Kirkland, 
acting collector, Kaira, to proceed into 
districts on deputation, and make Rev, 
settlement — 20, Mr T. C. Loughnapu 3d 
Asst to collector of Kaira, placed (temp.) 
under acting sub-collector of Broach— 
k9, Mr E. H. Townsend, acting Secy, to 
Go\t. in ^Territorial Department, to be 
Stcy. in attendance on Gov.— Mr W. 
H. Wat ben, chief Secy to Govt, to con- 
duct Mr Townsend's duties in Financial 
Department — Mr J. P. Willougby, Sec. 
to Govt in Secret, Political, and Judicial 
pepartments, to conduct Mr Townsend’s* 
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duties in Revenue Department- 88, Asil 
Surgeon W. Deacon to resume his ritua*, 
tion as civil Surgeon of BhOqj Residency 
— April 8, A*at Surgeon R, Brown plaeca 
in charge of medical duttea at Bycuife 
Schools, vice Asst Surgeon Moribund, ett 
duty, till further orders — 8, Mr R A f 
H irrison collector of Ahmed nuggur, 14 
remain in districts on deputation tiff (N 
setting in of the rains— II, Mr R 1 
Chambers nctiug sub-collector of Bn" 
to proceed into districts on deputatf 
19, Mr H. E. Goldsmid Asst to prjncu 
collector of Poona, to employed: fl 1 
lloozoor. Off further ordetw. but vilqi_ T 
the powers of magistracy— Mr A* Ar K f 
Campbell to act as 1st Asst to voneCfft 
and magistrate in Candeiah— 10* tfeot 
H. Bury 3d Bomliay L C, to *sf| ^ 
charge of Gulcowar contingent Or tm 
in Kattywar, vice Major P. Forbe»-rJ 
Mr R. T. Wel li, to be Asst session 
of Alimeduuggur, aud to coptiuae to *1 
as Register ot Sudder Adawlut — Mr Jk 
S ima to act tvs /tat Judge and SeSjpM^ 
Judge of Aliinedauggur, during ebs §4** 
of Mr Webb. 

MIUTlRY APP0iNTMBST9 9 PROHC* 
tionh , CHANGE*, A, c., J rom 4th Jtfaflkk 
to 15 tk Apiit, 1837.— Tile range pf 
duty of the Exec, Engineer ot Abmddp* 
bad, to be extended to Kaira, Barodft, 
and Huisole ; and that of Exec. Eogr*fet 
Beigaum, to the stations of Dhdftw&b 
Kullodghee, and Vmgorla— The Brigade 
Order directu g Major Wilson, 2d b 
to assume command of Sholapore on CoL 
Morse’s depaiture. on sick certificate, cOftr 
firmed— 1st fegtL C, Lt. T. B. Hamilton 
to be Captain, vice Hunter, dec. \ date of 
rank, 14th Feb. 4837 — The station Bftr 
war Estab., and Ticosury-chest at 
‘ladghee, to be abolished— LftfUt P. 

F zench, to be Bhcel Agent in Abtyed)}ii£t 
gur collectorate, amrLieut E, B* 

Bbeel Agent in Candeish, and to onto* 
tinue as 2d in command of Bheel corgi 
—The under-mentioned Cadets Of t& 
season ldjjl promoted to Brev. C&pttfiriS 
fiom dale specified Lieutts W. Lpftg 
21st NI.KN. B. Tucker 14th » I 
C. A. Stewart 6th N I, G.S. Brown 16$ 
N I. ; date 2£ih Feb 1837— Lieut W’f # 
Jacob, Engiaeeis, to be 1st Asst 
Trigonometrical Survey, in 
Lieut Shortrede on special dolL 
department— 14th N I, Lei 
Guerin to be Adjt vice Stuait A , „ 
date of appointment 1st Feb, 
following temporary arrangement* con 
firmed r— Lieut W. H. Godfrey ifth mM 
H I, to act as Adjt to detachment ft 
Myhee Caunbi, vice Ensign Reytooub 
appointed (Quartern!, and loteryt to |#i§: 
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V I— 2d I icuft H, Creed to act aa 
Quartern) to 1st butt of Art, during al>- 
m of 2d Lieut Gaisford on duty—* 
Lieut Gibe roe, Art. placed under orders 
of' Political Agent in Myliee Kaunta, to 
be employed in the Survey of that dis- 
trict— Asst Surgeon Arbuckle, M J)« 
placed at disposal of Superint. I N for 
duty. — Commissariat Department : — 
Captain Davidson, senr. deputy Asst 
Commissary Gen 1. to be Asst Commissary 
Genl. vice Reynolds — Captain J. D, 
Hallett, 3d N I, to be a Sub Asst Com- 
missary Genl — The appointment of the 
late Lieut Walton to act ns Adjt to L. W. 
H. M/a 2d or Queen's Royals, during its 
separation from head quarters of the 
corps from 10th Dec. 1836 to 20th Jan. 
1837, .confirmed— N I, senr. Major D. 
Capon to be Lieut-colonel, vice Barclay 
retired, date of rank 25th July, 1836— 
2d or Gren. regt N I. Captain D. Forbes 
to be Major — Brev. Captuin J. K. Gloag 
to be Captain, and Knsign R. H. Young 
to be Lieut, in succession to Capon prom, 
date of rank ditto. — Artillery: 2d Lieut 
It. Creed to be 1st Lieut, vice Bertbon 
retired, date 28lh Feb. 18£7 — Brev. 
Capt W. T. Wbiilie to be Interp. in Hin- 
dostanec, to H. B., vice Wocsnara to 
Europe- The following temp, arrange- 
ments confirmed — 2d Lieut E. Welland 
to act as Adjt to 2d batt Art — Lieut C. 
Lodge, 25th regt N 1, to ac t as Quarterm. 
and Interp. to that regt during the ab- 
sence of Lieut Willoughby on sick certi- 
ficate- Lieut P. C. N. Amiel, 1st or 
Gren. regt N I, to act as Quartm. and 
Interp. to that regt during the absence 
of Lieut Stut her cn leave — Lieut G. Wil- 
son, 2fith regt N I, to Act as Adjt to that 
*egt during the absence of Lieut A. 
Goldie on sick certificate to sea coast— 
AsstSurg P. Gray, in medical charge of 
lot L C, to act at Staff Surgeon apil 
4*p. medical Storekeeper at Ahmedabad 
during the absence of Asst Surgeon 
tCftnniogham on tick certificate -Asst 
JStfrgeon Aiding to Le itj, medical 
charge of four companies of Convicts, 
And their guards, employed at Salfcette 
Anffi Trehtbay — The temp. arrangement 
confirmed, by which Asst Surg Hock in, 
was to perform duties of Civil 
at Sholapoft 4 during the absence 
ggett— Captain G. 
I, to conduct; the 
pjr..vd of Kaftiwar, vice 
Wr'rfetigntd— Asst Surgeon 
to repair to Presidency for 
Nl— Captain Chalmers, 4tfi 
nductatne duties of Sub Asst 
jab for Captain J, D. Halleit 



during his absence on leave - 1 ietit 
Hamilton to ofHciiite for Sub Asst Com- 
missary Genl. J. C. Bate during his ab- 
sence on leave — 1st Gren. regt N I. C’apt 
T. R. Billamore to be Major — Lieut T. 
Foulerton to be Captain, and Ensign H. 
W. Presscott to be Lieut in succession to 
Reynolds jetired, date of tank 2d March 
1837— 3d regt N 1, Ensign H. Richards 
to be Lieut, vice Mormon dec ., date 9th 
March 1837— The following temp, ar- 
rangements <ifo confirmed— Lieut. W. 
F- Hay, 3d I* C, to act as Staff Officer, 
and to hold charge of the Treasure Tum- 
bril at Balmeer during the absence of 
Lieut Supple on sick certificate — Lieut 
H. W. Diggle, 13th N L to act as Interp. 
in the Hindoostanee and Mah rat t a Lan- 
guages to H. M/s 40th regt, duiing the 
absence of Brev. Captain Adamson — Col. 
T. Valiant, H. M/a 40th regt foot, to as- 
sume the com in Aid of Dccsa on depar- 
ture of Brig. Brooks from that Station — 
Lieut F. E/Taylor. 3d L C, to act as Stuff 
Officer to detachments proceeding to 
Balmeer — Mr H. Heyroan admitted as 
Cadet and promoted to Ensign, date of 
comm, unsettled — Captain M. McNeil), 
6th regt M. L C, to be joint Agent for 
the piuchs8e of Horses for the Mounted 
Corps of Madras and Bombay, vice Capt 
Hunter dec — Asst Surgeon W. Deacon 
to resume his situation as C. Surgeon at 
Bbooj — Lieut Hebbeit, Asst Inspecting 
Engineer, N. division of the Aimy, to 
proceed to Helgaum without delay, and 
to assume the charge of the Executive 
Engineers* Office at that Station till fur- 
ther orders — Asst Surgeon Ryan to re- 
sume his duties as Garrison Asst Surgeon 
and deputy Medical Storekeeper — The 
following temp, arrangement is con- 
firmed— Lieut J. L. Hendley, 2istNI, 
to act as Staff Officer to a detachment of 
that Vegt proceeding to Dhoolia — The 
following temp, arrangment is confirmed. 
Captain S. Poole, I at L C, to act as 
Quarterm. during the absence of Lieut 
Penney — The following tenrm. arrange- 
ment is made, Ensign W V K. Evans, 16th 
N I, to act as Inlpsp. in Hindostaoee to 
Marine batt. during Ensign Barr*s ab- 
sence on sick certificate— 3d regt N I, 
Captain E. W. Jones to he Major — Lieut 
D. A. Malcolm to be C&pffein, and Ens. 
T. L. Jameson to be Lieut in succession 
to Taylor invalided, date of rank 30th 
March 1837— 3d regt L d Lieut T, 
Eyre to be Adjutant. viceMalet resigned, 
date of rank 10th February 1837— Lieut 
R. J. Shaw, R. W. European regt, to act 
as Interp. to the Engineer corps at Poona 
till further orders— Temp, arrangement 
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confirmed. Surgeon D. Stewart, 2d L C< 
to act an Civil and Staff Surgeon at Sbo- 
lapoor — The order permitting Captain 
Stanton, acting Commissary of Ordnance, 
to officiate as acting Executive Engineer 
to S. div. of the Army during Lieut Vin- 
cent’s absence on sick leave confirmed. 

Furlough *. — Deputy Asst Commissary 
J. Bellew, Old nance deputy Captain C. 
Benbow, I5lh N I — Lieut C. Giberne, 
16th N I— Asst Surgeon D. Fraser— 
Asst Surgeon 11. P. Huthoro, 1 1th N 1 — 
Lieut U. H. Mockler, 44th B. N I— 
Colonel H. C. Baddeley, 74th B. N I, 
to the Cape— Lieut H. Jacob, 10th N 1 — 
Ensign K. D. Stuart. 1 4th N 1 — Ensign 
W. J. Bo>e, 23d N I— Mr J. Kentish, 
C S — Mr A. W. Jones, CS — Commander 
Greer, I, N. 

Fut loughs Cancelled . — Lieutenant 
R. Fullerton, 25th N I. 

/m alt did — Mdjor G# Taylor, 3d N I— 
Lieut C Bertlion, Art illery . 

lietumid to Duly. — UeHtJl. J Shaw 
— Brev. Captmi J. Davies — Mr W. H. 
Harrison, C S. 

Jit in ut ft om tht Seri ice . — Major J. 
Reynolds, Commissariat. 

Mai ine Appointments. — Feb. 25, 
Commander W. Lowe to proceed in the 
M Tigris” to the Persian Gulph, to take 
command of the " Llphmstone” is con- 
firmed— March 4, Midshipman J. Bird 
to be Lieut, vice Whitelock, dec . ; date 
of coni 26th Oct, 1836 — 13, AsstSurg 
Arbuckle, M D, placed at disposal of 
Supert. 1 N, for duty — Ihe following 
temporary appointments are confmned , 
— Mr Midshipman Cruttenden to the 
charge of the Schooner “ Shannon” pro- 
ceeding to the coast for treasure and 
stores — Mr A. H. Gardiner to perform 
duties of acting Lieut on board the 
u EJphinstone.” vice Lieut Roulderson 
transfers dto 11 Hugh Lindsay” iwrooin 
of Lieut Poole — Mr McKenzie, of 'laptee 
Guard Vessel, to reside on shore, on 
med. certificate — 28, Mr Gunner Ham- 
brook to be an acting Pilot, vice Root 
dec — Asst Surgeon Rwn to return to bis 
duty in MilitAy Degjntmente 

marriages , — M arik 6, at Byculla, 
J. Stamfortb, Esq, Bengal C S, to Cathe- 
rine, 2d daughter of J. Awdry, Esq, of 
Notton Wilt*— 30, H. Fawcett, Esq,* to 
Mary Sophia, youngest ^daughter of 
Brigadier H. SulHvan, H. M’a 6th foot— 
Jptil 3, E» Elwon Esq, to Miss H. 
Wal ledge; 

BiRtHB.—Jan . I5 f at Calicut, MrsD. 
Barbosa of a daughter -46, the lady of 
J. W» Langford, Eaq,-C S, tf 6 daughter 
— 18 r at Mominalao, the lady of Mqjo* 


Jas. Blair, Noam’s Cavalry, of a son-4- 
19, the lady of Ensign L» Scott 17th regt 
of a eon, who died on 94th— 23, at BeU 
gaurn, the wife of Apothecary Hearn of a 
eon— 2 1, the lady of Captain McGill&vray 
of a son— 28, at Ahmednuggur, the lady 
u( Captain J S. Ramsay of a son— 31, at 
Belgaum, the ladyof Captain C. Hunter 
of a daughter — Feb. 3, at Poona, the 
wife of Sub-eonduclor L. Ashworth of a 
daughter — 0, the lady of Captain P. 
Tonka of a daughter— 7» the lady of Cap* 
AY. M. Cpghlan of Art, of a daughter— at 
Deesa, the lady of Lieut K. Whichelo of 
a daughter — 8, the lady oi Lieut G. £• 
Brown 16th regt, of a daughter— at Ah- 
mednuggur, the lady of 11. A. Harrison, 
Lsq, of o daughter — 15. at Ahmednug- 
gur. the lady of Captain Mackintosh of a 
daughter— at Auruog&bad, the lady of 
Captain C. St. J. Grant, Nizam’s Service, 
of a son— 17, at Ahmedabad, the lady of 
Capt W. H. Waterfield of a son— 22, at 
Hingolee, the lady of Lieut and Ad[)t 
Davies, Nizcftn's Service, of a son, who 
died on 26th— at Kalludghee, the ladyof 
Captain H. James 11th N l,of a daugh- 
ter —23, the lady of Captain Newport of 
a son — 26, at Poona, the lady of Captain 
W oodhouse^dep J.- A.-G eal,of a daughter 
-at BycuUa r the ladyof AsstSurg Monta- 
fiore of a daughter — Mai ch 5\ the lady 
of Captain Grant, Art., of a son — Vtre G. 
S. Collett of a son — the lady of J, Van- 
pell, Esq, of a son— Mrs E. W. Edwards 
oi a daughter— 7, at Surat, the lady of H. 
Hebbert, Esq, C S,of a son — 15. at Deesa, 
Lhe lady oi Lieut-colonel G. T» Gordon* 
3d L C, of a daughter— 21. at Ahmed- 
nuggur, the lady ot Lieut C. C. Lilcoa 
4th regt N I, of slaughter, who died on 
26th— 28, at Kavel. Mrs J. U. Cabral of 
•a daughter — dpi U 4, Mn C. A. Stewart 
of a son. 


deaths*— Oct. 20, at sea, Lieut H.B. 
Whitelock, Ind. Navy — Feb. 6, at Cam* 
bay, Anna, wife of Apothecary A, §Mr 
mere — at Girgaum, the wile of £, JEtaefe 
Esq— at Deesa, the wife of Ridiogwaater 
Walker 33 L C— 14, Capt P. Hunter 1st 
L C— at Bandora, Mr J. DeStlv*mMuMsh 
1, Mr J. W. Ireland, late chief oHeerwf 
ship “ Hopmutjee Bomaiyee”— 4, at K 
ira, Soaan, relict of the late G. C * ‘ 
Esq, Adv.-General— 9^ at Bye tU 
infant aoo of G. Coles, Esq, r 
Asseernrgf, Lieut A- Mori 
N MA df r $• Boot, Pilot I 
Ellea/kifiu daughter of Mr \ 

-16, at the Mahabieshwaf J&lA 

CS.a.aJ v- > 
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The loss of the ship 41 John Bannfcr- 
toan'* has been confirmed by the arrivals 
<if two of bis Cochin-China Majesty's 
ships, bringing the commander, thiee 
officers, and part of her crew-. — That ves- 
sel left Lintin on the morning of the 1 7th 
December; on the night of the 18th, at 
10 p. m. t when blowing a hard gale from 
tin* N. IS., she lost her mam and mizen 
topmasts, and while the hands were yet 
engaged in clearing aWay the wreck, the 
ship suddenly struck on the Ninth Shonl 
about midnight. The course of the ves- 
sel was the ordinary one, S. S. W. £ W., 
and at a time when a \V« S. W. current 
of 20 miles per day prevails that track 
would be to the westward of all danger ; 
Or, without taking (he current into ac- 
count, the ship's position at 6 p. m., of 
the 18th December, was 15 miles to (lie 
westward of the Shoal. tfroni S to It) 
p. m., the vessel's course was S. S. W., 
and upon the loss oi her topmasts she 
hauled up half a point, fearing, in her 
Crippled state, of falling in with the land, 
and be unable to cle.ir it witlym easterly 
wind. And although all bands were oil 
deck when the ship struck, none, it 
would appear, had previously perceived 
nor beard the roar of the impending 
danger upon which they were so speedily 
to be dashed, but in the din and tumult 
Of a gale of wind, the carrying away of 
tnasts. combined with the fancied security 
of steering in a course free from danger, 
it in probable that none would be looked 
for nor contemplated. — Within five mi- 
nutes after the mishap, the Bea made a 
complete break ovej the ship, when she 
began to fill rapidly. The vessel had 
broken her back : attention to personal 
safety now naturallyoccupied the tlnughta 
of all ou board, and after the most la- 
borious exertions, the boats, 3 in number, 
were at length got out. The first, how* 
ever, immediately broke adrift, on being 
lowered with only four men in her, and 
passed through the breakers, upon the 
shoal, into smoother water. The second 
■boat, with an officer and 18 men, then 
edofT with ifae object of bringing 
.the first to the vessel, as the greater 

S rtion of the crew were still on board 
1*ut this was found to be impracti- 
cal after remaining a considerable 
br the long-boat, which had not yet 
re ship, or ‘imagining that, bo un- 
wieldy qjbd heavy a craft could never 
pass over the ahoy I, made the best of her 
way for the coast. — The long boat, with 
# thc commander, chief officer, and 85 


men of the ill-fated n Oanr.^rinan" es- 
sayed to cross the breakers, and, in the 
attempt, was swamped, having her bowa 
stove in ugninst the rocks. Every thing 
in the boat in the way of provision, water, 
•eom passes, charts, nautical hooks, and 
instruments, were swept away, and atthii 
time, too, it was, when the chief officer, 
Mr. Shakcspenr, and four of the crew lost 
their lives. The boat was at length cast 
upon the shoal where the water was 
smoother, but of insufficient depth to 
fioat her, and ns it becaiuu necessary to 
make an effort for the preservation of 
their lives, all hands undertook tL«. ar- 
duous task of di egging by main force 
this heavy long-boat across the shoal for 
upwards of a mile in distance. After 
incredible exertions on the part of both 
officers and men, this work, at first view 
apparently insurmountable, w.is happily 
accomplished, qpd the boat being once 
more floated and repaired as cirfium- 
stances wqjjld .«Hfiit, put to sea with such 
means as* she then possessed, consisting 
of a few old oars and three blankets 
stitched together as a sail hoisted upon 
one of (hem, running before a strong 
gale to preserve the boat in her injured 
state from founderiug. As it was, the 
utmost and moat persevering activity of 
all hands was requisite to keep the boat 
clear of water by incessant baling. In 
this calamitous condition, without a uu»r- 
sel of bread or a drop of fresh water to 
inspire them with hope or confidence, 
four days and four nights were thus 
wretchedly passed by these brave but 
unfortunate mariners. During this pe- 
riod, several of the crew, by imprudently 
attempting to quench their thirst with 
salt water, became insane and ultimately 
died ; while seven others after landing at 
Luog-Muy, on the 23d Dec , perished 
frona mere exhaustion. The survivors, 
however, met with kind treatment from 
the Cochin-Chi nese, at Lung-Muy, and, 
on the day following their first landing, 
walked over the neck of sand on the 
western side of Quinhone Harbour, cross- 
ing afterwards, JHn native boats, an ex- 
tensive lagoon Ty-ya, a village situa- 
ted upon a point of land running off the 
main iu the neighbourhood of the city of 
Quinhone. At Ty-ya they had the sa is- 
faction of again meeting with the second 
officer and the 18 men of the ship, de- 
scribed above as having left the long- 
boat from inability to render assistance. 
Here, also, they remained until commu- 
nication could be transmitted by the 
authorities of the country to the King of 
C'ucbin-Chiua, of their hipless state.— 
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EGYPT IN 1837. 

Mr. Waghorn has addressed a morning journal in the follow- 
ing additional information regarding Egypt. It will be found 
by our readers iastructive in every way. Commerce, politics, 
and intelligence : c • general nature, each and all have a place 
assigned them in Mr. NVag horn’s interesting letters. When he 
may have written some dozen or more of such epistles, he will 
possess the elements of as valuable a hook on Egypt as any 
reader (whether politician, merchant or idler,) can desire, sup- 
posing of coarse, that such readers should not be subscriber? to 
onr Magazine, wherein, instead of oneday*s life, the gist of the 
above letters obtains a much more substantial existence. 

After detailing one or two events of local interest, Mr. Wag- 
horn continues : — 

“ The Egyptian Government lias just received an iron steamer, 
built at Liverpool, which vessel has much gratified them. She 
does the builders much credit, and is intended, for the Nile to 
tow cotton boats, carry cargo, &c., and this vessel has since 
left Alexandria for Candia, where his Highness Mohamed Alt 
remains. 

“ Colonel Vyse, once of the Oxford Blues, has been for the last 
three months exploring at the Pyramids. His memory will be 
long cherished bv the inhabitants of five i or six villages in the 
vicinity oPthose'jnost wonderful buildings, the most ancient of 
the known world. The Coloners success has been great, in 
fact much greater than either Belzoni’s or Caviglia's. Colonel 
Vyse spared neither money nor labour in his researches, and I 
dare say his liberal spirit will induce him to communicate those 
researches in full to the Antiquarian Society of London. 
Colonel Vyse returns to England, via Malta for quarantine* 
by this month’s packet from Alexandria. 

JEtnl India and Colonial Mag ^ Vol, xir, 3 No. 83, October, V 
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** The gardens of Shobra and Rhoda, in the vicinity of Cairo*, 
are perhaps the most beautiful in the world, particularly at this 
season of the year. They really do credit to the liberal Pashas 
of Egypt and Syria, to whom they each belong : the former is 
in the Greek, the latter in the Scotch style. 

“ There is no plague in Egypt beyond the Lazaretto of 
Alexandria, neither is there cholera nor any contagious dis- 
ease whatever. My own opinion is that Egypt i c fast getting 
a most healthy country. We already have Indian officers 
residing in it on account of their health ; and it is further n.y 
opinion that in a few years it will become the partial residence 
of all the English in India, both for pleasure and for health. 

“ I believe it is not generally known in England that Mr. 
Woolf, who started a year or two a£o for Timbuctoo, merely 
went as far as Adowah, the capital of Tigre, landing in Abys- 
sinia at Massonah, and then returned to in September, 

assigning that his 'object was the sLudy of an African dialect 
beyond Gondoc, and that he would renew his journey again in 
the following January, which he did not do. and on the last 
trip of the Hugh Lindsay in March last to India, he went from 
Juddah to Bombay in that vessel. 

“ Witji respect to the Pasha's affairs in the Hedjas and 
Yemen, they remain as before, except that a small force of the 
Pasha’s was cut to pieces, nearly to a man, about three months 
ago. The war there is the only policy of Mohamed All’s that 
l condemn. It was originally begun to put down the Waha- 
bees, who had plundered the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina, and also murdered the pilgrims who came from the 
north on their religious pilgrimage. That sect having been 
wholly put down, except a few of them now residing in the 
country of the lixmum of Muscat, there exists no longer any 
reason for the warfare in Arabia, and the Pasha would act 
wisely in merely confining his arms there to punish acts of ag- 
gression on the towns bordering the east coast of the Red Sea. 
.1 do not despair that ere long sueh will be tl^ Pacha’s policy 
in Arabia. 

■* The Imaitm of Sanan, in Arabia Felix, died about three 
months ago ; he was not more than 27 years of age. He has- 
been quickly succeeded by Abdallah Ebn Muhdce, a cousin 
of his. TtieTorce of his ^Government is about 4,500 foot and 
200 horse it is the most flourishing district of all Arabia. 
Sanaa is the district where the far-famed Mocha coffee grows, 
*vhid^ierely acquires the name of Mocha by being shipped for 
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Europe from that place. Few Englishmen (perhaps eight) 
are now living who visited Sanaa. 1 have been informed that 
the valley of Sanaa, which is formed between two ranges of 
mountains, is the most beautiful spot on the earth when seen 
at the fruitful time of the year. 

“ It is with pleasure th^t 1 here record the labours of the 
missionaries in Cairo, supported by the Church Missionary 
Society of London. They have, in all, three schools: one 
under the Rev. Mr. Krusse contains ten boys, who are intended 
for schoolmasters ; a second-class school also contains eighty* 
Those who have lost their parents are led, clothed, and housed 
as well as educated. The third school contains about eighty 
girls: these two last tinder the Rev. Mr. Loider. Thus, even 
in Egypt, the light of English education exists. When will 
the imbecile Sultaji imitate Mohamed Ali, and permit Christian 
education in lhat*^?£g£ted country ? 

“ It was reported some years ago to Mohan^ed Ali Pasha, that 
one of his subjects had turned Christian, and that he had been 
seen reading an English Bible, which, to t lhe reporter, was a 
monstrous crime, and he thought to lind favor with the Pasha 
in communicating it. However, ho was mistaken, and the 
answer was as follows : — ‘ What care 1 for his religion ? He 
is a good subject of mine, and it would be well for you to be as 
gpod.’ Mohamed Ali’s religious faith is that of Mohamed, but 
he is not fanatic. He is among his countrymen esteemed a 
sound Mussulman, having made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
is now employing his private purse in building a magnificent 
mosque, which will, in after years, be viewed one of the 
lions of this city. 


CEREMONY OF LETTING TIIE WATERS OF THE NILE INTO 
LOWER EGYrT. 

At fouc p. m., of the IDth of August — the«Nile having risen to 
the proper* hcigLjt for cutting the canal through which, by 
intersection of other canals fiom that, the waters of the Nile are'’ 
conveyed through the whole eastern side of that river into 
Lower Egypt — a large boat, which had been prepared by 
having scallofdiug erected, dressed with flags, awnings, and 
carpels for the occasion, and crowded with people, was seen 
slowly ascending the stream of the Nife with the assistance of 
the wind, that being fair; and preseutly another large dressed 
out boat steered off to the former; both were lashed together. 
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And then these were preceded by another boat having a gun 
on her bow, which continued firing w ithout intermission during 
their ascent up the river. These three were joined and accom- 
panied by various other boats chiefly belonging to the nobility 
and gentry of Eyrypt. Both sides of the Nile were crowded with 
lookers on. The Garden of Khoda,-which lies contiguous to 
the spot where the waters are let in, was also densely crowded. 
On the arrival of the vessels at this spot they wore received with 
a salute of artillery, stationed there for that purpose. Through 
the whole night boats were constantly passing up and down, 
the most of them with Arabic music on board ; in fact, 
for this one night in the year the Nile may be said to resemble 
Venice in its summer nights of serenading. At frequent inter- 
vals rockets, artillery, blue lights, and fire-works of various 
descriptions were fired throughout the night. Close to tho 
spot where the cut was to be made, stands. e buildings which 
contain the machinery by which the waters of the Nile are con- 
veyed to the citadel of Cairo. These buildings seemed, when 
the fire-works were not playing, like a huge fortification; for, 
as the fire-works played, and occasionally lightened the 
atmosphere overjt, hundreds of people were seen on its sum- 
mits. As the morning dawned, the boats with the harems 
began to appear, with various suites from different points. 
First came the ex-sheriff of Mecca, with his splendid and 
pampered Arab horses, of the true Neghed breed, probably the 
fiuest in the world ; then came the dervishes from Turkey ; 
these wore their handkerchiefs and badges on this occasion. 
The consuls of w £uropean nations, as well as the subjects of those 
nations, all repaired to the # spot. Next came the military, 
civil, and other officers of the Egyptian Government; and last, 
not least, at eight o'clock, came Habib Eflendi, the venerable 
and respected Governor of Cairo, to attend the opening of the 
waters. His bakeel began to throw copper money in handfulls 
for the poor into the canal. At sunrise the labourers stationed 
Jto cut the soil were at their work, and at a Quarter past eight 
the waters rushed in, and in ten minutes after a boat passed 
through, and floated for two miles inland. Habib Effendi then 
presented the Cadi of Cairo with a caftan or robe of honor, and 
his agent also gave other robes to the officers of the Cadi. The 
tents, and t\Vo most beautiful flags of cloth of gold, were now 
struck, and in a quarter of an hour after the cut the whole 
multitude had disappeared. • All were dressed in their richest 
postuoies, and all wore happy faces, some perhaps merely pul 
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on for the day, but all seamed to join in praising the God or the 
Universe who annually deals out this blessing 1 of waters to 
Egypt. The shouts of the multitude and the roar of cannot at 
the first gush of waters was almost paralysing, joined as it was 
with a prayer to Heaven from nearly every human being on the 
spot, whose numbers 1 should suppose amounted to 250,000 
people. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LITERARY PIC-NIC PARTIES. 

THE AIIBOTSFORD HUNT.* 

We greet the some time delayed continuation of this spe- 
cially interesting and valuable biography with very true plea- 
sure. Volume 5 “ keeps-tip the interest of the play,’' as your 
theatrical reader would observe. In it we have detailed a 
chapter, devote%!*Ytrt, the literary parties at Abbotsford, so in- 
teresting as to induce u$ to lay it whole before our readers in 
the long extract below. The following chapters are occupied 
with the publication of the Abbot ; Scott’s Second Visit to 
London, and its consequences ; John Ballantine’s Death, and his 
Pocket-book Notes ; Appearance of the Fortune of Nigel, and 
the Pirate; Quentin Durward ; St. Ronan's Well; The Red 
Gauntlet, and many other less important literary productions. 
The volume is also rife with the most agreeably diversified cor- 
respondence of Scott and his literary friends. A more cheerful 
spirit pervades it than v\as the case with the 4th volume: 
Scott’s embarrassments seem to have given way to the power of 
his meteoric genius, and throughout the present volume the 
great novelist shines as a wondjously successful, happy, rich, 
and fine-hearted middle-aged Scottish gentleman, a stickler too 
for the old school in Ins country life. He has his baronial 
castle at Abbotsford and his estates, his studio and his library, 
his hounds and his game, and so he rattles away the beau ideal 
of the 'happiest state of existence on fearth. His letters are 
really the"most«*pstruciive productions as specimens of a pure 
taste and language, assisting the most elevated thoughts,* we 
ever pegised. 

“ It is the custom in some, perhaps, in many country houses, 
to keep a register of the guests, and I have ofleu,regretted that 
nothing of the sort was ever attempted at Abbotsford, it 
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would have been a curious record — especially if so contrived- ■ 
(as I have seen done) — that the names of each day should, by 
their arrangement on the page, indicate the exact order in 
which the company sat at dinner. It would hardly, 1 believe, 
be loo much to affirm, that Sir Walter Scott entertained, under 
his roof, in the course of seven or eight brilliant seasons when 
his prosperity was at its height, as many persons of distinction 
in rank, in politics, in art, in literature, and in science, as the 
most princely nobleman of his age ever did in the like space of 
time. — I turned over, since 1 wrote the preceding sentence, Mr. 
Lodge's compendium of the British Peerage, and on summing- 
up the titles which suggested to myself some reminiscence of 
this kind, I found them nearly as one out of six. I fancy it is 
not beyond the mark to add, that of the eminent foreigners who 
visited our island within this period, a nyjiety crossed the 
Channel mainly in consequence of the interest with which his 
writings had invested Scotland — and that the hope of behold- 
ing the man under his own roof was the crowning motive with 
half that moiety. As for countrymen of his own, like him en- 
nobled, in the higher sense of that word, by the display of their 
intellectual energies, if any one such contemporary can he 
pointed out as having crossed'the Tweed, and yet not spent a 
day at Abbotsford, I shall be surprised. 

“ It is needless to add, that Sir Walter was familiarly known, 
long before the days I am speaking of, to almost all the 
nobility and higher gentry of Scotland. He lived in a constant 
interchange of easy visits with the gentlemen's families of 
Teviotdale anti the Forest ; so that, mixed up with his super- 
fine admirers of the Mayfair breed, his staring worshippers 
from foreign parts, and his quick-witted coevals of the Parlia- 
ment-house-— there was found generally some hearty homespun 
laird, with his dame — the young laird — a bashful bumpkin, 
perhaps, whose ideas did not soar beyond his gun and pointer 
— or.’ perhaps, a little pseudo-dand;’, for wham the Kelso race- 
course and the Jedburgh ball were ‘ Life' 4fnd ‘ the world;’ 
and not forgetting a brace of * Miss Raw bones,' in whom, as 
their mamma prognosticated, some of Sir Walter's young 
Waverleys or Qsbaldistones might peradvenlure discover a 
Flora Maclvor or a Die Vernon* To complete the olla podrida, 
we must remember that no old acquaintance, or family*connec- 
tions, however remote their actual station or style of manners 
from his own, were forgotteh or lost sight of. He bad some, 
even near relations, who, except when they visited him, rarely. 
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if ever, found admittance to what the haughty dialect of the 
upper world is pleased to designate exclusively as society. 
These were welcome guests, let who might be under that roof: 
and it was the same with many a worthy citizen of Edinburgh, 
habitually moving in the obscurest of circles, who had been in 
the same class with Scott at the High School, or his fellow- 
apprentice, when he was proud of earning three-pence a-page 
by the use of his pen. To dwell on nothing else, it was surely 
a beautiful perfection of real universal humanity and politeness^ 
that could enable this grejit and good man to blend guests, so 
multifarious, in one group, and contrive to make them all 
equally happy with him, with themselves, and with each 
other. 

** It was a clear, bright, September morning, with a sharp- 
ness in the air 9 that doubled the animating influence of the 
sunshine, and aii* *as in readiness fur a grand coursing match on 
Newark Hill. The only guest who had chalked out other 
sport for himself was the staunchest of anglers, Mr. Rose; but 
he, too, was thereon his shelly, armed with his salirion-rod and 
landing-net, and attended by his humourous squire Hinves, and 
Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days the most 
celebrated fishermen of the district. This little group of Wal- 
tonians, bound for Lord Somerville's preserve, remained loung- 
ing about to witness the start of the main cavalcade. Sir 
Walter, mounted on Sibyl, was marshalling the order of pro- 
cession with a huge hunting-whip ; and among a dozen frolic- 
some youths and maidens, v.ho seemed disposed to laugh at all 
discipline, appeared, each on horseback, eaclt as eager as the 
youngest sportsman in the troop, Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, and the patriarch of Scottish belles-lettres, Henry 
Mackenzie. The Man of Feeling, however, -was persuaded 
with some difficulty to resign his steed for the present to his 
faithful negro follower, .and to join Lady Scott in the Sociable, 
until we.shotild reach the ground of our battue. LaidlAw.on a 
long wiry-taffad Highlander, yclept Iloddin Greyy which 
carried him nimbly and stoutly, although his feet almost 
touched the ground, was the adjutant. But the most pictu- 
resque figure was the illustrious inventor of the safety-lamp. 
He had come foT his favorite sport of angling, and had been 
practising it successfully with Roso, his travelling companion, 
for two or three days preceding Ibis, but he had not prepared 
for coursing- fields, or had left Charlie Purdie's trpop fur Sir 
Walter's, on a sudden thought, and his fisherman's costume— a 
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brown hat"with flexible brims, surrounded with line upon finer 
of catgut, and innumerable fly-hooks — jack-boots worthy of a 
Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtoul dabbled with the blood of 
salmon, made a fine contrast with the smart jackets, white-cord 
breeches, and well polished jockey-boots of the less dis- 
tinguished cavaliers about him. Dr. Wollaston was in black, 
and with his noble, serene dignity of countenance, might have 
passed for a sporting Archbishop. Mr. Mackenzie, at this time 
in the 76th year of his age, with a white hat turned up with 
green, green spectacles, green jacket, and long brown leathern 
gaiters buttoned upon his nether anatomy, wore a dog-whistle 
round his neck, and had all over the air of as resolute a devotee 
as the gay captain of Huntly Burn. Tom Purdie and his 
subalterns had preceded us by a few hours wifh all the grey- 
hounds that could be collected at Abbot^ojpJt, Darnick, and 
Melrose ; but the giant Maida had remained as his master's 
orderly, and now gambolled about Sibyl Grey, barking for mere 
joy like a spaniel puppy. 

** The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable 
Was just getting under weigh, when the Lady Ann broke from 
the line, screaming with laughter, and exclaimed , — ** Papa, 
papa, I knew you could never think of going without your 
pet. 1 ' Scott looked round, and I rather think there was a 
blush as well as a smile upon ids face, when he perceived a 
little black pig frisking about his pony, and evidently a self- 
elected addition to the party of the day. He tried to look 
stern, and cracked his whip at the creature, but was in a 
moment obliged to join in the general cheers. Poor piggy 
soon found a strap round its neck, and was dragged into the 
background : — Scott watching the retveat, repeated with mock 
pathos the first verse of an old pastoral song— 

“ What will I do gin my hoggie die P 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie ! 

My only beast, I had nae mae, 

And wow l but 1 was vogie f ’ 

—the cheers were redoubled— and the squadron moved on. 

“ On reaching Newark C&stle, we found Lady Scott, her 
eldest daughter, and the venerable Mackenzie, all busily en- 
gaged in unpacking a basket that had been placed in their 
carriage, and arranging the luncheon it contained upon the 
mossy rocks overhanging the*’ bed of the Yarrow. When such 
•of the company as chose had partaken of this refection, the Man 
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of Feeling resumed his pony, and all ascended the mountain 
duly marshalled at proper distances, so as to beat in a broad 
line over the heather. Sir Walter directing the movement Irom 
the right wing towards Bluckat dro. Davy, next to whom 1 
chanced to be riding, laid his whip about the fern like an expe- 
rienced hand, but cracked many a joke, too, upon bis own jack- 
boots, and surveying the long eager battalion of bush-rangers, 
exclaimed *' Good heavens ! is it thus that 1 visit the scenery of 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel?” He then kept muttering to 
himself, as his glowing eye — (the finest and brightest that 1 ever 
saw)— ran over the landscape, some of those beautiful lines 
from the Conclusion of the Lay — 

But still, 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhiil, 

J lily’s eve, with balmy breath. 

Waved the blue- be 11s on Newark heath. 

When throstles sung in HareliedshSw, 

And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished, broad, Blackan£ro’s oak, 

The aged harper's soul awoke,” &c. 

Mackenzie, spectacled though he was, saw the first sitting 
hare, gave the word slip the dogs, and spurred after them like a 
boy. All the seniors, indeed, did well as long as the course Was 
upwards, but when puss took down the declivity, they halted 
and breathed themselves on the knoll — cheering gaily, how- 
ever, the young people, who dashed at full speed past and 
below them. Coursing on such a mountain is not like the 
same sport over a set of fine English pastures. • There were gulfs 
to be avoided, and bogs enough to be threaded — many a stiff 
nag stuck fast — many a bold rider measured his leng among 
the peal hugs — and another stranger to the ground besides 
Davy plunged neck-deep into a treacherous well-head, which, 
till they were floundering in it, had borne all the* appearance 
of a piepe of delicate green turf. Wheli Sir HumphrySpmerged 
from his involuntary bath, his habiliments garnished wftb mud. 
slime, and mangled water-cresses. Sir Walter received bihTwiih 
a triumphant encore l But the philosopher had his revenge, 
for joining soon afterwards in a brisk gallop, Scott put Sibyl 
Grey to a leap beyond her prowess, and lay bumbled in the 
ditch, while Davy, who was better. mounted, cleared it and him 
at h bound. Happily there was little damage (lone — but no 
one was sorry that the sociable had been detained at the foot 
of the hill. 
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“ I have seen Sir Humphry in many places, and in company 
of many different descriptions; hut never to such advantage as 
at Abbotsford. His host and he delighted in each other, and 
the modesty of their mutual admiration was a memorable spec- 
tacle. Davy was by nature a poet — and Scott, though any 
thing but a philosopher in the modern sense of that term, 
might, I think it very likely, have pursued the study of physical 
science with zeal and success, had lie happened to fall in with 
such an instructor as Sir Humphry would have been to him, in 
his early life. Each strove to make the other talk — and they 
did so in turn more charmingly than 1 ever heard cither ori any 
other occasion whatsoever. Scott in his romantic narratives 
touched a deeper chord of feeling tl|an usual, when he had such 
a listener as Davy : and Davy, when* induced to open his views 
upon any question of scientific interest in Scott’s presence, did 
so with a degree of clear energetic eloquej&ee'Tand with a flow 
of imagery and illustration, of which neither his habitual tone 
of tabletalk (least of -all in London), nor any of his prose writ- 
ings (except, indeed, v.he posthumous Consolations of Travel) 
could suggest an adequate notion. 

“ Since I have touched on the subject of Sir Walter’s au- 
tumnal diversions in these his later years, I may as well notice 
here two annual festivals, when sport was made his pretext for 
assembling his rural neighbours about hirn — days eagerly an- 
ticipated, and fondly remembered by many. One was a solemn 
bout of salmon-fishing for the neighbouring gentry and their 
families. Charles Purdie, already mentioned, had charge 
(partly as lessee) of the salmon fisheries for three or four miles 
of the Tweed, including all the water attached to the lands of 
Abbotsford, Gala, and Allwyn ; and this festival had been 
established with a view', besides othef considerations, of recom- 
pensing him for the attention he always bestowed on any of 
the lairds .or their visitors that chose to fish, either from the 
hanks irir the boat, within his jurisdiction. His selection of the 
day, ajid other precautions, generally secured an abundance of 
ap.oiHrfofc the great anniversary ; and then the whole party as- 
sembled to regale on the newly caught prey, boiled, grilled, 
•and roasted in every variety of prepartion, beneath a grand old 
aah, adjoining Charlie’s cottage at Boldside, on the northern 
.margin of the. Tweed, abqut a mile above Abbotsford. Thi.$ 
banquet took place earlier in the day or later, according to cir- 
cumstances ; but it often lasted till the harvest moon shone on 
the lovely scene and its revellers. 
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41 Sometimes the evening closed with a % burning of the 
water;’ and then the Sheriff, though now not so agile as when 
lie practised that rough sport in the early times of Ashestiel, was 
sure to be one of the party in the boat, — held n torch, or per- 
haps took the helm, — and seamed to enjoy the whole thing as 
heartily as the youngest of his company. 

*• ’Tia blithe along the midnight tide, 

With stalwart arm the boat to guide — 

On high the dazzling blaze to rear. 

And heedful plunged the barbed spear ; 

Rock, wood, ami scaur, emerging bright, 

Fling on the stream their ruddy light, 

And from the* bank our band appears 
Kike Genii armed with fiery spears." 

* 

“ The other * superior occasion' came late in the season ; the 
2t.Uh of October, the birthday of Sir Waller's oldest son, was, 
I think, that usually selected for the Abbotsford, Hunt. This 
was a coursing-field on a large scale, ‘including, with as many 
of the young gentry as pleased to attend, all Scott’s personal 
favourites among the yeomen arid farmers of the surrounding 
country. The Sheriff always took the field, hut latterly de- 
volved the command upon his good friend Mr. John Usher, 
the ex-laird of Toft/ielil ; and he could not have had a more 
skilful or a better humoured lieutenant. The hunt took 
place either on I he moors above the Cauld-Shiels Loch, or 
over some of the hills on the estate of Gala, and we bad com- 
monly, ere we returned, bares enough to supply the wife of 
every farmer that attended with soup for a week following. 
The whole then dined at Abbotsford, the Sheriff in the chair, 
Adam Ferguson croupier, and Domine Thomson, of course, 
chaplain. George, by the way, was himself an eager partaker 
in the preliminary sport ; and now he would favor us with a 
grac6, in IJurn’s phrase, “ as long as my arm,” begirrqing with 
thanks*lo the 'Almighty , who had given man dominion over the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field, and exptftialrng on 
this text with so Incident a commentary, that Scott, who had 
been fumbling with his spoon long before he reached his Amen, 
could not help exclaiming as he sat down, “ Well done, Mr. 
Geofge, l think we’ve had every .thing but tho view holla!” 
The company, whose onset had been thus deferred, were sel- 
dom, I think, under thirty, irf) number, and sometimes they 
exceeded forty. The feast was such as suited the occasion-- a 
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baron of beef, roasted, at the foot of the table, a salted 
round at the head, while tureens of hare-soup, hotchpotch, 
and cockeyleekie, extended down the centre, and such light 
articles as geese, turkeys, entire sucking pigs, a singed sheep’s 
head, and the unfailing haggis, were set forth by way of side- 
dishes. Blackcock and moorfowl, bushels of snipe, black 
puddings, white puddings , and pyramids, of pancakes, formed 
the second course. Ale was the favorite beverage during dinner, 
but there was plenty of port and sherry for those whoso 
stomachs the}* suited. The quaighs of Glenlivet were filled 
brimfull, and tossed off as if they held water. The wine de- 
canters made a few rounds of the table, but the hints for hot 
punch and toddy soon became clamo/ous. Two or three bowls 
were introduced, and placed under the supervision of expe- 
rienced manufacturers — one of these being usually the Ettrick 
Shepherd, — and then the business of the evening commenced in 
good earnest. The faces shone and glowed like those at 
Camacho’s wedding : Hhe chairman told his richest stories of 
old rural life, Lowland or Highland ; Ferguson and humbler 
heroes fought their peninsular battles o’er again ; the stalwart 
Dandie Dinmonts lugged out their last winter's snow-storm, the 
parish scandal, perhaps, or the dexterous bargain of the 
Northumberland tryste ; and every man was knocked down for 
the song that he sung best, or took most pleasure in singing. 
Sheriff-substitute Shortreed — (a cheerful hearty little man, 
with a sparkling eye and a most infectious laugh) — gave us 
Dick o’ the Cow , or, Now Liddesdale has ridden a raid ; a 
weatherbeaten st : ff-bearded veteran. Captain Ormistoun. as he 
was called, (though I doubt if (iis rank was recognized at the 
Horse Guards) had the primitive pastoral of Cowdenknowes in 
fiweet perfection ; Hogg produced the Women folk, or. The 
Kye comes home, and, in spite of many grinding notes, con- 
trived to naako every body delighted, whether with the fun or 
the patbbs of his ballad*: the Melrose doctor sang in spirited 
style some of Moore’s masterpieces; a couple of retired sailors 
jointcf’irt Bould Admit al Duncan upon the high sea ; — and 
the gallant croupier crowned the last bowl with Ale, good 
ale, thou art my darling t Imagine some smart Parisian savant 
some dreamy pedant of Halle or Heidelberg — a brace of stray 
young lords from Oxford or Cambridge, or perhaps their prim 
college tutors, planted here and there amidst wassailers — this 
being their first vision of the author of Marmion and Ivanhoe, 
and lie eppearii g as heartily at home in the scene as if he had 
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been a veritable Dandie himself — his face radiant, his laugh gay 
as childhood, his chorus always ready. And so it proceeded 
until some worthy, who had fifteen or twenty miles to ride 
home, began to insinuate that his wife and bairns would be 
getting sorely anxious about tne fords, and the Dumpies and 
Iloddius were at last heard neighing at the gate, and it was 
voted that the hour had come for dock and dorrach — the stirr- 
up-cup— to wit, a bumper all round of the unmitigated moun - 
tain dew . How they all contrived to get home in safety Hea- 
ven only knows — hut I never heard of any serious accident ex- 
cept upon One occasion, when James Hogg made a bet at start- 
ing that he would leap over his wall-eyed poney as she stood, 
and broke his no*e in this experiment of f< o’ervaulting ambi- 
tion.” One comely goedwife, far off among the hills, amused 
Sir Walter by telling him, the next time he passed her home- 
stead after one of these jolly doings, what her husband's first 
words were when he alighted at his t^wn door— “ Ailie, my 
woman. I’m ready for my bed — and ^bh, lass (he gallantly 
added), I wish 1 could sleep for a towiftont, for there's only ao 
king in this warld worth living for, and that's the Abbotsford, 
hunt !” 


DISCUSSION AT THE INDIA HOUSE, ON THE ATTENDANCE OF 
BRITISH OFFICERS AT HINDOO RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 

At the moment of our going to press, we have received the 
details of a thinly-attended meeting at the India House, on 
the above subject — introduced by Mr. Poynder, in a few ob- 
servations by far too bold for the morbid stomachs of the 
Directors to digest. We like the clear-headed, blunt way, in 
which Mr. Poynder acquaints the Directors with the " thousand 
and one” evils gaining new power yearly in India. .He brought 
forwArd the topic in question, by firsf submitting a motion to 
the effect, — “ that the Court should transmit such instructions to 
the Government at Madras, as may give effect to thfc' prayer of 
the Memorial,” for the suppression of that part of Hindoo 
ceremonies, wherein the attendance of British officers is re- 
quired. Mr. Poynder requires, in short, that Government 
should no longer be identified with Mahomedanism and Hea- 
thenism; but he has no objection to allowing the Natives to 
follow their religious duties according to the dictates of their 
conscientes. He would be the last to put down the atrocious 
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proceeding's of l ho Natives, by force, for lie much doubted 
whether it could be done in that way. liis disposition was of 
a tolerant character in this respect, but it was not so tolerant as 
to prevent his raising- his voice against the idea that the Com- 
pany should profit by the price of blood and the gain of idolatry. 
Mr. Poynder complained that the Indian Government had not 
done their duty in not carrying into effect the orders contained 
in the despatch of the 2(iLh July, 185(1, which nought to check 
Europeans in assisting in Hindoo rite*. Still, lie censured the 
Company for evincing a luke-uarrn disposition on this import- 
ant subject. It v\as evident, they did not like to forego certain 
pecuniary gains, for the sake of doing a just and necessary act. 
He shewed that all India was particularly anxious to do away 
with the enormity of British officers •participating in infidel 
proceedings; and Mr. Poynder concluded an cble speech by 
calling upon the Company to decide upon some plan for the 
prevention of the aboviinations he had animadverted on. 

In reply to Mr. P cinder, the Chairman deprecated these 
periodical discussions, \ which, he said, were calculated (God 
help us !) to produce very bad effects in India — but he does not 
say vvliat! The Chairman, instead of replying to Mr. Poyn- 
der’s observations, then sets about praising the Madras Go- 
vernment ; vindicating (by mere assertion) all that it has 
done ; and denies that there is any very general participation in 
India in Mr. Poynder’s views of the above subject. In fact, the 
Chairman satighl to negative every one of Mr. Poynder’s pro- 
positions, assuming, throughout his speech, that it would be 
contrary to law a w iid reason, to proceed in meddling with the 
attendance of British officers at Hindu festivals. We really 
never did peruse so bald, so prejudiced an oration, in any one of 
the India House records. Alas ! the Directors but joined with 
him : and Mr. Poynder might just as well have smoked his 
cheroot at home, as have attended before this intolerant 
Clique for the purpose.of endeavouring (once again) to j ns ti 1 
the sentiments of common honesty, and decent religion, into 
their goIcM>, lotted brains. 

Mr. Poynder’s motion, and an amendment of it, proposed by 
Mr. Weeding, were both negatived by the Court; the amend- 
ment was negatived by a majority of 1G — and the motion with- 
out a division. . 



CONTEST BETWEEN THE BEAR AND THE 
ALLIGATOR. 

On a scorching day. in the middle of Juno, 1830, whilst I 
was seated under a venerable live oak, on the evergreen banks 
of the Tcche, waiting for the fish to bile, 1 was startled by the 
roaring of some animal, in the cane brake, a short distance be- 
low me, apparently getting ready for action. These notes of 
preparation were quickly succeeded by the sound of feet, 
trampling down the cane, and scattering the shells. As soon 
as l recovered from my surprise, 1 resolved to lake' a view of 
what I supposed to be two prairie bulls mixing impetuously in 
battle, an occurrancc so common in this country and season, 
when, as Thompson sa\s — # 

T hrough all his lusty veins, 

The bull, deep scorched, the nrging poison feels.” 

When I reached the scene of action, ho^v great was my as- 
tonishment, instead of bulls to behold a lajge black bear reared 
upon his hind legs, with his fore-paws Raised *Ioft, as if to 
make a plunge. His face was besmeared with white foam, 
sprinkled with red, which dropping from his mouth rolled 
down his shaggy breast. Frantic, from the smarting of his 
wounds, he stood gnashing his teeth and growling at his enemy. 
A few paces in his rear was the cane braker from which lie had 
issued. On a bank of snow-white shells, spotted with blood, 
in battle array, stood bruin’s foe, in shape of an alligator , fifteen 
feet long! He looked as if lie had just been dipped in the 
Teche, and had emerged like Achilles, from th$ Styx, with an 
invulnerable coat of mail. He was standing on tiptoe, his back 
curved upwards, and his tongueless mouth thrown open dis- 
played in his wide jaws two large tusks and rows of teeth. 
His tail six feet long raised from the ground was constantly 
waving, like a boxes ’s arm, to gather force. His big eyes 
starting, from his head, glared upon bwiin, whilst sometimes 
uttering hissing cries, then roaring like a bull. 

The combatants were a few paces apart when I stole upon 1 
them, the ,f first round 99 being over. They remained in the 
attitudes described about a minute, swelling themselves as large 
as possible, but marking the slightest motions with attention 
and great caution, as if each felt confident he had rpet his match. 
During this pause I was concealed behind a tree, watching their 
manoeuvres in silence. 1 could scarcely believe my eye sight. 
What, thought l, cau these two beasts have to fight about? 
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•Some readers may doubt the tale on this account* but if it had 
been a bull fight, no one would have doubted it, because every 
one knows v hat they are fighting Tor. 

The same reasoning will not always apply to a man fight. 
Men frequently fight when they are sober, for no purpose, 
except to ascertain which is the better man. We must then 
believe that beasts will do the same, unless we admit that the 
instinct of beasts is superior to the boasted reason of man. 

Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm look, which 
showed he had not lost confidence in himself. If the difficulty 
of the undertaking had once deceived him, he was preparing to 
resume it. Accordingly, letting himself down upon all-fours, 
he ran furiously at the alligator. — The alligator was ready for 
him, and throwing his head and body partly round, to avoid the 
onset, met bruin half-way, with a blow of his tail, which 
rolled him on the shells. Old bruin was not to be put off with 
one hint ; three times, in rapid succession, he rushed at the 
alligator, and was a^ often repulsed in the same manner, being 
knocked back by eac^ blow just far enough to give the alligator 
time to recover the swing of his tail, before he returned. The 
tail of the alligatorsounded like a flail against the coat of hair on 
bruin's head and shoulders; but he bore it without flinchirg, 
still pushing on to come to close quarters with his scaly foe. 
Me made his fourth charge with a degree of dexterity, w hich 
those who have never seen this clumsy animal exercising would 
suppose him incapable of. This time he got so close to the 
alligator before his tail struck him, that the blow came with 
half its usual effect. The alligator was upset by the charge, 
and, before lie could recover his feet, bruin grasped him round 
the body, below the fore-Irg*, and holding him down on his 
back, seized one of his legs in his mouth. 

The alligator attempted in vain to bite: pressed down as >e 
was, he could not open his mouth, the upper jaw of which only 
moves, and his neck, was so stiff he could not turn his head 
short round. The amphibious boas., fetched a scream jn despair, 
but being a warrior 44 by flood and by field,” he was not yet 
entirely overcome. Writhing his tail in agony, he happened to 
strike it against a small tree that stood next the bayou : aided 
by this purchase, he made a convulsive flounder, which precipi- 
tated himself and bruin, locked together, into the river. 

Presently, bruin rose again, scrambled up the bank, cast a 
hasty glance back at the river, and made off, dripping, to the 
cane-brake . — Sandwich Island Gazette, 
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THE IDIOT BROTHER, 

AN INDIAN LEGEND. 

(From the Meerut Universal Magazine .) 
****** 
***** 

He who is now seated before you is the renowned Golftrn 
Kadir, Lord of the Doab. Born to wealth and power, — the 
rightful heir of those fair, broad lands that stretch between the 
two great Indian rivers, Twas taken from my peaceful home at an 
early age, to serve, an honorable hostage, upon the Emperor. 
Placed near his person, he soon became attached to mo in 
so much as a despot can love aught, even where the gratifica- 
tion of his own selfish passi&n is concerned. I was constantly 
in his society, an<j if he was ever displeased with me, it was 
only when some boyish levity broke out, such as might be 
expected from one scarcely ten years old. But truly has the 
immortal Sady written, — “ Wherever the ML rig of Love cometh, 
the arm of piety hath not power to resist /jinr How can that 
poor wretch be clean who has fallen up to his neck in a quag- 
mire?" And so was it with this mighty Emperor. Foiled in 
his purpose, I was consigned to unfaithful guardians, fit instru- 
ments of a tyrant. I had not been long under their charge, 
when a powerful opiate was administered, that lulled me to the 
deepest sleep. When I awoke, 1 felt that at least three days 
had elapsed since 1 was last conscious ; for the flowers that 
once bloomed so freshly, had sunk and withered in their stand, 
emblematical of the misfortune that had befallenjnyself — would 
that sleep had been my last; that sleep from which I only 
awoke, to be an outcast from either sex. 

<( Poor boy," said Paus&nias, “ it was cruel treatment, and a 
gratuitous injury.” 

Stranger, you know little of the customs of our Zenanahs, or 
the jealqus policy of Indian Sovereigns. The heir of the most 
powerful noble was now destined to pass to the grave childless, 
though but yet himself a child, and unconscious of the misery ' 
that must pursue him in after life. Unable, then, to compre- 
hend, either the extent or uature of the affliction, this worse 
than tyrant had wrought upon me, I passed the succeeding 
period of my sojourn in the palace, with the light Jjeart of boy* 
hood ; and when, in a moment of "renewed tenderness, the 
hoary villain presented rne with a diamoud-hilted pesbkabz, as 
East India and Col. Mag., Vol.xiv, NoiS'3, October. 3 A 
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a mark of honor, a testimony of never-fading* friendship, I* 
received the pledge in the fullest confidence of his sincerity. — 
The value of the gift, bestowed in duplicity, has since been 
graven on his memory in ineffaceable characters. 

When, in my nineteenth year, I visited my father’s house, to 
celebrate my marriage with her to whom I had been betrothed 
in earliest youth.— But this concerns you not. Suffice it, that, 
for a time, 1 fancied 1 knew happiness; but, in reality, only 
learned, in a way most humiliating, the woe to wHeh I was 
doomed. Think not the terrible conviction of the wrongs I 
had suffered from that inhuman- monster, burst forth in un- 
availing complaints, or loud exclamations of grief and passion. 
On the contrary,— tho wound \vas4oo deep to bo perceptible to 
mortal eye, and he who draws the sword in anger foolishly 
will gnaw the back of his hand when cook My determination 
was speedily taken, and imitating the deep dissimulation prac- 
tised towards myself I suppressed all outward shew of hatred 
to the oppressor. Ff^m that day forth, my chief study was how 
I best could please him. By degrees, I- ingratiated myself more 
deeply in his favor, and each day announced to the world some 
new mark of favor bestowed on Golam Kadir. Senseless dolt! 
could worldly wealth or empty titles obliterate from my mind 
the wrongs which rankled there ?' 

At first, tho sole associate of my leisure hours, was an idiot 
brother, whom nature have deprived of all the better faculties. 
In face and figure, our resemblance to each other was extreme v 
and rendered it, to a casual acquaintance, difficult to distinguish 
between us. Nature, to him, had been more than a niggard, 
leaving untamed animal passions, while she withheld all senso 
of virtue. Unconscious of his innate bruteness, 1 set assidu- 
ously to work hoping to instruct his mind, by striking on some 
chord to which his ideas might bo attuned ; but the utmost 
fruit of my labor was his learning to pronounce my name, 
together with the knowledge that : t applied to me. .. Alas ! as 
though^to punish the intermeddling with what uature had 
purposely formed for some wise reason, in her worst mould, this 
turned back on myself, and the dreadful intonation of his voice, 
as ho drawled the words, G,o,o,1,a,& # a,m K,a,d,i,i,r, through 
his throat, froze my very blood. I had been wont to reward 
him when he fixed his attention on me during his lesson, and 
the so doing, gradually, on hi* part, became a habit, at last a. 
passion, until it was impossible longer to mistake the expression 
of his eyes. I chased him from me — He returned. 1 ordered* 
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iiim to be imprisoned. — lie escaped. I Ik-*.! him removed to a 
greater distance — again he returned. And so surely, when l 
felt most assured of his absence, did those wild eyes glare upon 
mo from some corner, and the nated Goo, Goo, Go, la, am, 
G,o,o,o,l,a,a,m, K,a,d,i,i,r, bubble on my ear. I would not 
lia've reverted to one whose remembrance can only recal the 
hiost painful reminiscences, had not his fate, been in after life, 
mixed with mine. 1 imposed the most rigid confinement on 
him, and for years Was freed from persecution. 

Popularity became the outward god of my idolatry, and 
whatever riches were bestowed on me by the Emperor, I, as 
freely gave to the people. 1 aimed at the extreme of luxury 
and splendour, whcncverjappe&rcd abroad. On festivals and 
holydays, I threw great largesses to the priests and religious 
men. I bdwed to and flattered those who were likely to servo 
my purpose. I conferred favors on all, and whenever obliged 
to refuse an applicant, soothed, by the munificence of presents, 
the pain which might otherwise be felt /f the rejection of his 
suit. Already, my name was in every man's mouth. The 
mosques teemed with prayers for my health and prosperity, and 
the envious were ready to sink before my shadow. 

As time passed on, the name of Golam Kadir became mdrd 
celebrated, both in the palace and the city ; in the one, for 
wisdom and urbanity, in the other, for liberality and justice; 
and when the Viziership was declared vacant, the public voice 
at once proclaimed me the successor. To hold the first office 
of the State, was the goal to which my hopes .had ever been 
directed, for, 1 knew, if once in firm possession of power, I 
Could glut my vengeance and repay the past usuriously. Yet, 
when within my reach, 1 dared not close my grasp; An Upstart, 
a Feringee infidel, a mercenary soldier, the paramout 1 of a nautch 
girl, had the audacity to declare himself a candidate, and, sup- 
ported by the troops of his 25ebul Nissa, approached within a 
few miles *of the imperial city. To be Ihe opponent 6f such & 
man, was a degradation 1 could not bend to, although his 
mistress's soldiers were too well disciplined to allow ner para- 
mour’s pretensions to be treated with neglect. 

Thus circumstanced, I resolved that Aphra Sahib, the slave 
of my heuse, should be invested with the high dignky f coveted, 
and be the means of removing Poloi from my path. Under my 
instructions ncgociations were entered into, and, ultimately, a 
day fixed for a meeting between the rival candidates. The , 
troops of both parties were drawn out, and attended only by a 
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small personal escort, the rivals met in the centre of the plain. 
When they arrived within a hundred yards, their elephants 
pushed forward, and these two, who cordially hated each other, 
embraced like the warmest friends. In the kevvass of Aphra’s 
howdah was seated a Moghul of great muscular power, who 
when the unsuspecting Poloi stooped forward to embrace his 
rival, gently lifted the Pole (for he was of that people) into 
Aphra’s howdah. The would-be Vizier, unacquainted with the 
customs o-f our land, believed a high honor intended, and per- 
mitted himself to be carried ofF to his enemy’s camp. Once 
there, a last favor, the selection of a death was given. But 
long was rt ere he could be persuaded of Aphra’s deceit, or that 
the choice offered was in earnest. m Once, however, convinced 
that, at sunset, his execution would take place, he shewed him- 
self a brave man. “ 1 have lived a soldier,” 'said he, “ and I 
would die like one.” By some means he conveyed to Zebu l 
Nissa an account of the treachery practised towards him, and 
asked for help. ^he letter, (if it may he so called, written 
with blood, on a white handkerchief, was delivered to Zebtil 
Nissa, when sitting over a charcoal fire. She received the 
handkerchief, read the writing it contained, then threw it on 
the fire, using, at the same time, the contemptuous expression, 
” Nimuck hur am.” Afterwards, turning to a servant in at- 
tendance, she desired the purdahs of the apartments in Poloi’s 
house might be removed, being her property; and, with a 
laugh, she said , — “ Let this Pole's wife be told to remove her 
nuth, (or, nose-ring,) she is no longer a married woman.'’ 
Where can you find a more coldly-crucl animal than a neglected 
lascivious woman. 

So ended one amour of the Begum Sombre, the celebrated 
Indian natch girl. 

Poloi dead, Aphra Sahib was soon removed. Strange is it, 
that however glad the populace may be to see one of their order 
invested with rank and power, still more rejoiced are they to 
hear of his fall. Fools, in his elevation they dream of their 
’own; in his fall, they imagine one justly punished, who has 
presumed to rise above bis order. On this occasion, there was 
no obstacle to my becoming Vizier. Safely placed, 1 intro- 
duced to power my friends and adherents ; the officers of the 
court, the farmers of the revenue, the ministers of justice, the 
leaders of the army, all — even the servants of the palace — wero 
my creatures. The Emperor, who reposed in me unlimited 
confidence, scarcely perceived how his own old and tried friend* 
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wore removed from the presence. Shows and festivals were 
placed before him in quick succession. The uttermost corners 
of the earth were searched for objects gratifying to a sensualist, 
for so as the palate was tickled by choice food, the ear pleased 
with the soft sounds of singing-hoys, and the senses enraptured 
bv the wanton movements of dancers, the lord of the world 
eared but little how the country was governed. Not so the 
neighbouring Princes: they beheld with envy this my eleva- 
tion, for I had no desire to serve their petty interests ; my own 
revenge satisfied — the house of him, who had destroyed mine, 
being sunk, degraded, and dishonored — I heeded not who 
should rule over India. Could the mere act of depriving him 
of life have satisfied my cravjng, a thousand times could 1 have 
struck the blow when no firm was near to save. But, would 
that have been a ftiir repayment of my injuries? No ; I thirsted 
to wreak my wrongs on him who had infiictcd them. To leave 
him a breathing thing, ever conscious of, an overwhelming 
calamity that time could not remove, nor /tight but the grave 
obliterate. Why should 1 wish to be execrated by posterity as 
an assassin, when 1 could pa*s down as an avenger ? JYIy wrongs 
were beyond the healing power of consolation : so, 1 deter- 
mined should be their avengemeut. 

The army of Scindiah approachad the Imperial city, but it 
struck no dismay to my soul. Finn in my purpose, 1 awaited 
their hostile advance. Disorder and rapine reigned throughout 
the city, while all within the palace-walls was feasting and 
riotous debauch. No one vvilltiii those precincts dared to 
breathe a syllable of invasion, and its inmates *\,cted as if pos- 
sessed of a charm against the ills of life. Apprised of this 
security and want of preparation, Scindiah made forced marches 
that placed his army willmi a convenient distance of Delhi. 

The news of his drawing near was borne to mo by a trusty 
scout, who arrived about the hour of midnight. Fully prepared 
for the went, my plans were matured, and the intelligence in 
no way tefbk me by surprise. Yet, as the moment drew near 
when all should be fulfilled — when the labor of years was to ‘ 
be completed — the term of slavery to expire, — my heart beat 
wildly in my bosom, and my temples throbbed to bursting, 
from an apprehension of some unforeseen occurrence frustrating 
schemes so well devised. Worms that we are ; w p look to the 
success or failure of our plans as if our own wisdom could help 
them, forgetting we are but the mysterious agents of an infinite 
cause. 
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1 had so arranged, that, when the messengers arrived, 1 was 
placed beside the King, viewing a nautch, the most splendid yet 
known in the palace. Sets after sets, of the best reputed 
dancers displayed their grace before the admiring monarch, each 
vying with the other for royal favor. Palled and satiated, 
however, as his appetite was, the report of novelty possessed 
charms beyond what the present gratification could afford ; and 
his anxiety was extreme to behold some celebrated artistes , of 
whose arrival 1 had informed him. Impatience was> depicted in 
every countenance ; silent was every tongue ; and every eye was 
turned towards the entrance of the hall, in expectation of this 
band of females, whose elegance of movement, it was said, 
eclipsed the serpentine grace of the girls of Fatal, whose perfect 
symmetry of form and beauty of countenance surpassed the lovely 
diamond-eyed damsels of Naglok. Dolay succeeded delay, but 
still they came not. At last, a hideous hubshcc announced 
that the leader of live party refused to appear before his Ma- 
jesty; a determination her associates considered sufficient to 
excuse their absence/ 4 What was to be done? The cup of 
pleasure could not be put aside, and it was resolved the chief 
officer of the State should become a suitor to the dancing-girl. 
With outward reluctance, but inward satisfaction, 1 proceeded 
on my pretended mission, and, after a fitting delay, returned 
with the fictitious Moonia’s answer. 

" The greatest Kings,” she said, “ had been glad to gazo 
upon her beauty, while she cared not to look upon them ; and 
nothing should induce her to appear, "unless due homage were 
done to her''{:harms in the State apartment, being there re- 
ceived by the monarch, seated on his throne.” 

The impudence of this reply caused a buzz of wondrous 
indignation throughout the room ; but those who anticipated a 
rejection of the demand, little knew to whom it was addressed. 
A stimulant to the passions was required, and beauty, impera- 
tive in her mood, is ever most attractive. Lights were ordered 
--and hurried preparations ran through the palace, while the 
*royal cortege passed to the principal State apartment. There, 
seated on the crystal throne, — the transparent brightness of 
which reflected a thousand lights, blazing with resplendent 
lustre, — the Emperor awaited a nautch-girPs arrival. Yet she 
came not. If either could any person discover what had be- 
come of her and her parly. 

“/Golam Kadir,” said the indignant monarch, “ how is this? 
Are we laughed at, mocked by a dancing-girl and her sorry 
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company ? Arc we brought from our more private apartments 
to be a gamo to such maqucrcau as these / Who have we 
here? Me thinks, the privileged attendants of our Court have 
had a rapid increase ; or, was it the pleasure of seeing their 
Sovereign a mea-cock before slaves, that brought them here V* 

“ No — light of the world ; in those now around you, behold 
the sworn followers and faithful adherents of your slave/’ was 
the bold reply. 

" And are my slave's slaves to be thrust on my presence ? Is 
every horse-boy to be a participator in the relaxations of his 
monarch ? If they must have amusement, send them where 
they may find some more fitting to their tastes ; bring them not 
here. Thou dost not vvclHn this, Golam Kadir ; turn them 
hence this moment vociferated the keeper of the destinies of 
the world. • • 

“ Not a soul shall move,” exclaimed I, stepping into the 
open space hitherto left for the dancers. “ JJy brothers, remain 
.where you are.” Then, addressing theJEmperor: — '‘Know, 
foolish old man, the time has at last arrived when you cease to 
reign. Already, Scindiah's army is within a few miles of the 
city, and, by morning, that Prince will be in possession of your 
capital/' The infatuated monarch regarded me with a look of 
stupid astonishment, and his surprise enabled mo to proceed 
without interruption. “ That you continue to reign, or yield 
the government to one more capable of sustaining its weight, iq 
a few hours will be of small concern to me, for, before the 
arrival of Scindiah, I shall be away from these walls. Yet, ere 
1 quit them, I have an account to settle. Your Majesty holds a 
treasure belonging to me, a treasure the brightest jewel in your 
diadem canno*t replace. When my father entrusted me to your 
care, an honorable hostage, the fortunes of my house were 
lodged with you. The house of my ancestors had descended 
from generation to generation, in untarnished glory. In you, as 
their Sovereign, they placed confidence* and in your posses- 
sion deposited that for which naught can compensate. You, 
thief-like, abstracted from the precious casket the* treasure 
entrusted to your care, and, in return, bestowed this tinsel toy, 
this diamond-hiltcd peshkabz. — Look at it; observe well the 
type of my degradation. Let memory recal those times, when, 
in faucied security, you abused thy sacred trust, then, cast one 
last lingering look upon this poignard, no longer the symbol of 
degeneracy but the instrument of rovenge ; I, Golam Kadir, 
here require from you a treasure* To me let it be restored,. 
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I demand it from you with whom it was entrusted. The day 
of retribution has come, and justice shall be done. Remember, 
old man, it is not the judge and the crier who make the court, 
or the jail that makes the malefactor; seated on a throne, the 
lord of the world may bo no better off than the commonest 
malefactor drawn in a hurdle. 1 here demand payment at thy 
hand, or by my own shall it be enforced." 

“ Golarn Kadir — my son; what means this language, and 
these angry gestures?" enquired the Emperor. Hold t.fl': 
approach not the sacred throne! Alas ! are there none hero 
who will protect their aged monarch V ’ 

As the last words were uttered, my foot was placed on the 
crystal throne, when a sharp cracking sound resounded through 
the room, and the transparent rock'was rent in two ! My fol- 
lowers stood back aghaft, for all were acquainted with the pre- 
diction that if ever an audacious stranger should dare ascend 
the bright Mtisnud, the virgin spar would shiver into pieces, 
and the house of Timour fall; their possessions passing away 
to the dominion of foreigners. A low murmur of woe passed 
among the crowd, and, for an instant, I felt my purpose shaken. 
Could I be the fatal individual whose existence had been pre- 
dicted for countless agos ? Was I no longer the avenger of 
my own and my house’s honor, but a mere instrument of fate 
destined to fulfil the prophecy of some wild fanatic? 

The Emperor saw the momentary change, that had turned in 
bis favor, and again implored for mercy. — 44 Oh ! my son, my 
son, if l have wronged thee, richly have 1 repaid thy griefs 1 
Where are the honors to be found that have not been lavished 
on you? Where is the wealth of nations that has not been 
cast at thy feet ? Where, where are these things to be found 
but in a broken faith towards thy Sovereign. Oh ! my son, 
though a moment of cold drives seven years' heat from the 
heart, let no one injury drive faith, and truth, and honor from 
the bosom of Golam K^adir. If 1 have injured you, a thousand 
times over have I repaid the wrong,'* . 

44 Then, take thy acquittance," 1 exclaimed, dragging tho 
Emperor from his throne — for already tho smooth words of the 
Sovereign conjoining to the superstitious fears of my followers 
rendered further delay perilous. 44 Take thy acquittance/’ I 
again exclaimed, as 1 cast the oppressor to the ground, and 
pressing his head tightly betwixt my knees, w ith the point of 
my dagger — of that Peshkabz bis own gift — 1 plucked the eye- 
balls from their sockets, and spurned the body from mo reckless 
'whether it lived or died, 
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And now arose loud lamentations through the palace. The' 
shrieks of women and the hoarse curses of men, as the struggling 
females of the Zcnanah plundered of their ornaments, stripped 
of their garments even to the silk filatures that bound their hair, 
were turned headlong into the palace gardens, there to suffer 
fresh indignities and be rifled — if aught remained to rifle — by 
the lowest scum of the palace inhabitants. 

11 To the Gardens, to the Gardens, was the cry, for there the 
destroying Angel was at his revels." 

Once, and once only, on that night did a sensation allied to 
compassion pass over my mind, and that was on beholding the 
corpse of a beautiful girl, who, with a vain hope of security, had 
sought shelter at a small guard house near the Gates. The 
portion of the parties, too "plainly told the tale of her and her 
protectors. The* breathless body of lh#girl which 

u In naksd Majesty seemed Queen of an.” 

reclined partly on a low charpoy, the left/hand and leg resting 
on the ground. A small puncture, immrjUiately under the eye, 
marked the place where a matchlock ball had entered into her 
brain. The face, lovely even in death, was undisfigured by 
gouts of blood, and the whole figure retained the rounducss 
>»nd flexibility of life. In a semicircle around her, lay the 
bodies of her defenders, fifteen brave men, each of whom had 
fallen on the spot he occupied while repelling the assailants. 1 
paused an instant. A feeling of jealousy momentarily took pos- 
session of my soul. For, however glorious the retribution 1 had 
worked on the oppressor, however just my vengeance, yet, these 
men,slain in protecting a defenceless worn an, had earned a greater 
glory. But would the memory*of their heroism be preserved? 
No ! My name would pass down to posterity, not for the justice of 
the revenge, hut that a King was its object. Their's would 
pass away like the perfume of camphor, not that their devotion 
to truth or honour was less, but that its object was herself un- 
known. # Yet for this bubble Fame do we sacrifice our all, 
forgetful, that reputation and honor are earned, not in those 
acts which we can control, but by the good or ill luck accident 
throws in our way. Wily cheat I For all thy taun:ing, thou 
art but a dishonest pedlar, who filchest the wreath thou xvouldst 
traffic with. 

As I passed through the Gardens the piercing cry of woe from 
every quarter saluted my ear. Women bedewed with tears 
tearing their long flowing hair and striking their breasts, crossed 
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me in every path. Groans and blows, and the complaining's of 
tbo mourner as evil was added to evil, and shrill screams of 
wretchedness and misery as a fill ic lions were heaped on affliction, 
and wild laments were every where around, in scenes, from which 
any fiends but those of human breed would have held back. But 
what did these things concern me, an exile from either sex? 
Of one thing 1 was assured, the house of the oppressor had 
fallen never again to rise, and i was satisfied. Some men want 
intelligence, others temperance ; some courage, others opportu- 
nity ; but the inclination to destroy an oppressor is the same to 
all. Aye, in that they agreed, for all good men do join against 
the tyrant, as far as their capacities may admit. Where justice 
.cannot be obtained recourse must be had to force and war with 
those against whom there can be nd law. With the tyrant no 
oaths need bind, no failtgjbo kept, for he who destroys the laws 
of human society cancels the mutual obligation whereon those 
laws are founded. Against my oppressor where was 1 to seek 
a judge? Neither ifie force of eloquence nor virtue of my 
cause could avail. Fr^tn a lucky craft alone could I obtain re- 
dress for my wrongs, and now by that craft, bitterly they were 
redressed. The tyrant had dishonored my house, where now 
was the glory of his ? Could it be possible! the King and tho 
slave at last equal ? 

Others in my situation might have aimed at an usurpation, 
but I had no ambition to reign. When 1 sought popularity it 
was as a means to accomplish my great purpose of avenge- 
ment, not from a desire to assume the royal sway. Pah ! who 
but a madman would wish to govern the people, the large 
obscene beast, which, so that it eats and carries, cares not who 
may ride. 

Leaving the palace unattended, 1 mounted my horse, and 
quitted the imperial city with the greatest privacy, seeking 
safety in flight. Many days previous 1 had dispatched a select 
body of horsemen to a r distance to awart -my arrival ; these it 
was my object to join, 'and under their escort retire to somo 
foreign land were 1 might remain unknown. Concealed in 
my saddle wliero pearls and jewels of an amount, more than 
-sufficient to ensure rank and power wherever fate might 
lead me. 

The day broke as 1 crossed the river, and when the sun arose 
it cast a splendid halo around, which as the harbinger of good 
fortune cheered my mind. Could the glorious luminary, whose 
rays beamed over my head, be tho precursor of woe ? Could 
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the heavens smile upon one whom they had foredoomed to per- 
dition? 1 was no creature of the day. I, and my crimes, if 
crimes they were, had been predicted for ages, and nature her- 
self was responsible for my deeds. In me, men must behold the 
fulfillcr of a prophecy, not the wanton aggressor who had 
broken the bonds of humanity. True, I had gratified my re- 
venge for private wrongs, but so had the Jewish Roostum ; he, 
in slaying the unbelievers was stimulated thereunto by the loss 
of wife and children — 1, by wrongs far greater. How, then, 
could I doubt that my acts were \ie\vcd with a similar grace, or 
that the ruler of the day emitted his bright light in token of 
my absolution ? For years, revenge had been the Keblah of my 
soul, and, fostered by an unknown destiny, 1 had fulfilled its 
cravings. And now 1 ben( myself towards the magnificent Cast, 
and poured out* thanksgivings to the sainted and especial 
protector of the human race. 

# Oh Mahomet! Oh my prophet ! thou always art disposed 
to succour the weak equally with the strong; like a tender 
father, thy affection is more especially sl&wn towards the un- 
fortunate. There passes not a day, nor a minute, without thy 
granting some act of mercy • Guarding travellers by land and 
by sea, ruling the storm and diverting its course when ready to 
hurst upon us weak mortals, who, sustained by thee, aro 
enabled to bear up against the reverses of fortune. Thy bounty 
knows no limits, and can turn even the stars in their course 
when they would exert a malign influence. Oh Mahomet! Oh 
my prophet ! the heavens rejoice in thy presence, all fear thy 
Majesty. Rut I, poor and insignificant creature how can I re- 
count thy magnificence. Grant then, oh divioc prophet ! that 
thy image may always be present to my thoughts equally with 
the recollection of thy sovereignty." 

As the boat reached the shore I sprung lightly and refreshed 
to my horse, when a short time sufficed to carry me out of /sight 
of the city. The day wore on, and already 1 fancied myself se- 
cure, as another hour’s ride would bring me to my escort. But 
I was doomed never to reach them. Suddenly a single horse-- 
man appeared and was quickly followed by a second, a third 
and a fourth, and then came small parties each spreading itself 
over the face of the country, and reuniting to larger bodies. Like 
the busy ant, when in search of plunder it conveys intelligence 
"to its companions— so with these predatory hordes* the forerun- 
ners of Scindcah’s host — nothing seemed to escape their inquisi- 
tive search. No sooner was I viewed than they commenced a 
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pursuit, which thanks to my noble steed I was able to elude, but 
that turned me from my direct road and obliged me to seek 
refuge in the jungles. Clear of pursuers, [ tried to regain my 
route, but without success, and bewildered by the mazes of the 
jungle I wandered in a perpetual labyrinth.. Path after path 
was selected, each with a like unfavorable result; until, in 
desperation, l chose that which seemed the least promising. 
After breaking my way through tangled branches, the track 
opened out in*o a grass covered way leading to a deic r ted 
burying ground which extended over a large open area, and 
denoted by the numbers of the dead there interred — how nu- 
merous must once have been the people of this desert. Wind- 
ing my course with dilTlculty through the numerous monuments 
of mortality, I observed, half hidden by mouldering ruins, the 
form of a sleeping man. Strange dormitory" for the living, 
where all the surrounding objects betoken the long uncertain 
sleep of death. Pressing my horse close up to the sluggard, I 
strove to arouse him,,but drowsiness, or habitual laziness, had 
taken too tirm a possession to bo easily shaken olT. 1 halloed 
him to arise, and guide me to the nearest village. I offered 
money — L promised whatever he chose to name, if he would 
direct me which road to pursue. But threats and entreaties 
were alike unavailing ; the sloth would neither reply, nor move 
except to draw his blauket closer. At last losing all patience, 
1 lent the shibber-degullion a round half-dozen of smart 
thwacks with the butt-end of my lance. Saluted with so ur- 
gent an appeal, the sleeper raised himself slowly, and uncovered 
his face. A vacant stare of amazement played over his fea- 
tures, until the eyes settled themselves to a horrid fixedness, 
as they glowed on me- One look was sufficient, I struck my 
stirrup fiercely against my horse's sides, and as the animal 
bounded forward reckless of its course, the hated tones of that 
slokened voice bore on the breeze, the stammered name G,o,o 
G,o,o G,o,o,l,a,a,am K*a,a,d,i,i,r. 

The road I had taken at hazard fortunately led oul of the 
jungle, and the open plain once more gladdened my heart. 
Still no place of repose was near, and I found that food and 
rest were requisite both for myself and horse, as 1 spurred 
onward, glad to increase the distance between me and the abo- 
mination, whet, as though raised by the touch of Ithuiiehhad so 
suddenly burst on my sight after years of separation- That he 
had recognised me was certain, 4 that ho Mould follow me scarcely 
less so- How be had escaped or when he .had broken from his 
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prison was more than L could imagine, though doubtless bis 
keepers, knowing my abhorrence to the sun of my father, 
and dreading my anger had concealed the event from 
fear of chastisement- And now it my utmost need to be 
blasted with persecution from which I dared not rid myself. 
For, however, debased, still he was my brother, and I hesitated. 
I swerved from the firmness that dictated the only effectual 
mode of relief. Often has iny hand been on my dagger when 
those scowdcrcd eyes, overhenten with the malignant work- 
ings of the brain have cast their yellow orbs upon my person, 
or that incoherent voice lias blurted forth its ga’o’wing tones. 
Yet, ever did some sudden better feeling arise to disarm my 
resentment* 

As 1 bore onward in my course a Fuqucer’s flag, on the top of 
a tall peepul tree at lust gladdened my fainting spirits, and I 
urged my horse to the spot as quickly as bis fast departing 
strength would permit. The religious man, seated by the side 
of an old Mahratla well, was about to commence his evening’s 
repast. A driuk of water and a share of his homely food were 
readily accorded to the fainting and way-worn traveller, and at 
the hands of the Leophytes my horse met that care a hard day’s 
work had earned. I soon learned that, driven from the direct 
road by parties of Scindoah’s horsemen, 1 had since unconsci- 
ously been urging my best speed towards the imperial city 
instead of towards the goal of my hopes. The distance at which 
J now was from Delhi was inconsiderable, the danger of my 
discovery immense ; how to proceed l knew not. Already 
nature was sinking under the mental and bodily exertion of the 
last twenty-four hours, and sleep became indispensable. The 
holy man commiserated my too evident exhaustion, and placed 
a charpoy in hi* Iluikal ; then bestowing a blessing, left me to 
seek in repose a renewal of my strength. 

Tho night was far advanced, when 1 awoke from my 
slumbers. At flrst 1 could scarce comprehend my situation 
nor wa£ it until l 1 had shaken ofl* the drowsiness which op- 
pressed me, that 1 recalled to mind how 1 had "become the 
Faqueer’s guest, 1 arose to leave the temple and pursue my 
journey, but found the door fastened, while a heavy and regular 
step passing backward and forward on the outside, accompanied 
by the occasional jingle of some warlike weappn, too plainly 
informed me that 1 was a prisoner. 

What need is there to say hoyy this was brought about ? ,Tho 
events of the past night in Delhi, the arrival of Scindeah, the 
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flight of Golam KnrJir, had been told to the Fuqucer; and in hb 
sleeping guest he recognized the fugitive. Could he have re- 
quired an incentive to bolray me, an inspection of my saddle 
and the rich jewels it contained was sufficient to induce him to 
yield me up a prisoner, in order to appropriate to the uses of the 
church, this new-gotten wealth. Fool — idiot — dolt that l was : 
once that I had shewn the ferocity of the tiger in striking my 
prey, I should in imitation of the vicegerent of the woods have 
sought a lair far from the habitations of men. Stripped of my 
wealth, and taken in toils as yet scarcely spread, an ignomini- 
ous fate adorned with thro ettreme of cruelty would necessarily 
await me. 

The building in which I was confined would not admit a 
hope of escape. Its solid masonry and doomed roof, would re- 
sist any eflort I could make, and still less was there a chance of 
exciting pity in the bosoms of my captors. Miserable victim of 
a predestined fate ! The sun which arose that morning, beam- 
ing its brightness ovof my head and encouraging my career, had 
set in murky darkness foreboding lamentable evils- Why 
should I suffer? Fate, irresistible fate, had employed me to 
exenterate time of her teemful events. Why then should I bo 
the sacrifice ! Or could it be, the power of Evil had obtained 
dominion over Good ? That breaking forth from the quin- 
tuple Caverns of the Scutb, the fearful one had driven the 
Spring of Light the great source of goodness to seek a compro- 
mise? And that I was to be delivered to those barbarous 
spirits, to remain inseparably united to, even for ever? Was I, 
the predetermined of destiny, the undegenerate in sin, to bo 
burned and tormented ? Was there no redeeming the past 7 
No pilgi imago to wash away aught of wickedness before that 
one long dreadful journey be taken ? As these words of grief 
burst from me, stupid with horror, 1 threw myself on the 
miserable pallet. Had I committed injustice or cruelty and cast 
away my soul to the’evil one ? Was k to abide under ‘the do- 
minion of darkness to all eternity ? Oh, Mahomet, my prophet ! 
Greatest of all ! The great principle of good adores thee. It is 
you that give life and light to the sun arid the stars, — who rule 
from high heavens over earth, and trample under feet the 
infernal regions. Look down on thy suppliant. Draw thy 
veil between* thy servant and the evil conjunction which 
threatens to overwhelm him. The elements obey you. The 
heavens rejoice in thy presence. Drive then evil away, and 
place tli y child again within thy protection. 
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fiewildcred.my senses gradually sunk, and I was a3 though l 
passed away journeying in misty vapour to the grand constel- 
lation of souls, where there is neither stumbling nor halting, 
sickness nor health,. vice nor virtue where there may nothing 
be but rejoicing. In Phantasma, already had I crossed the 
dreadful abyss, and preparations were making for my admit- 
tance to Paradise. The stones of its outer walls gavo way be- 
fore me, one followed another, a small aperture becamo larger 
my name 4 was proclaimed throughout the heavenly region. 
Joy ! Joy ! Joy to the Lord of the Dooab ! Joy ! Joy to Golan* 
Kadir ! Joy to G,o,o, G,o,o,l,o,o G,o,o,l,a,a,a,m,i K,a,a,a,d,i,i,i,r!* 

The beautiful illusion of supremo bliss was gono, and as I 
shook from me the lethargy, there was that brother, — the 
double of .myself in figure, but whoso image was to me worse 
than the worst ’conception, — breaking his way through the 
solid masonry of the temple. In tho lurid gloom his eyes 
glowed dreadfully on me as he freed himself from the opening 
gap. Scarcely possessing power of motion, 1 watched him as 
he stealthily crouched, stretching himself to his full height, and 
then sprang forwards. Another moment, and the nauseous brute 
would have prevailed, when with frantic horror collecting to- 
gether my benumbed faculties, I instinctively seized a leader* 
water goblet and hurled it whirling through the air. True to 
its mark the heavy missile drove against his forehead, and my 
tormentor fell insensible to the earth. Aroused and maddened 
I leaped from the bed, in an instant my knee was on his breast r 
my dagger gleamed in tho air, and a wild cry of exultation arose 
in my throat; but the Prophet ever watchful sent reflection in 
time, and dire and hated as was (he mis-created wretch beneath 
me, yet he was my brother. 

Throwing my rich apparel over the senseless form of the 
Changeling, i quickly passed from the temple through the 
breach in its masonry. Once more hope beamed upon me. 
The playful breeze fluttered o'er ray fhee, — the warm blood 
circulated briskly through my veins. The doom which so 
lately overhung in frowning terror had vanished* and again t 
had liberty and life. 

Flight, instantaneous flight to the depths of the jungle pro- 
mised the best security for safety, and there for twenty days, I 
shared my repast with the crow end the vulture, my couch 
with the wolf and dark hyaena. Covered by a few tattered 
rags, my hair malted with dirt,«my form attenuated from star- 
vation, my countenance oppressed with grievous thought, whe>. 
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in the ruisciablc supplicant for alms, could recognize the mti- 
uificcnt Lord of Doab, the chosen favourite of the house of Ti- 
mour, the once gorgeous Golam Kudir. 

Trusting to the alteration, time, and privation, had worked 
in my appearance, I left the shelter of the jungle. The strict- 
ness of search must ere this have subsided, and the conqueror 
have too much to occupy his attention, to think of avenging the 
wrongs of the vanquished. By slow and painful marches, beg- 
ging bread from the charitable, 1 traced my weai^ steps 
towards Agra, hoping there to find effectual relief. In the days 
of afilueuce, 1 had deposited with rich merchants in the city of 
Akbar, monies to a vast amount. 1 now procured writing mate- 
rials, in the name of Golam Kadir desire a portion of these to 
be paid to the bearer, and trusting* to the poverty that en- 
shrouded me, in person presented the order. But J obtained 
only laughter and scorn. “ Take thy Hoondic,” said the 
scoundrel Shroff, “ to the camp of Scindeah, beyond the city, 
and tell Golam Kudir to give thee another. Yet hasten thy road, 
or the executioner will have placed him beyond thy reach. 
Whence come you who arc ignorant that Golam Kadir, having 
each day had some limb or member severed from his body on 
this day — execrable villain — suffers for his crimes; that already 
Providence having deprived him of the power of speech and 
of his senses, in punishment of his atrocities, the scaffold will 
complete his career on earth . 99 

“ Is then Golam Kadir a prisoner,” enquired 1, “ where and 
when was he taken V 9 

“ By Bheekaftam, Jemadar of Hurkarus to Maharajah Scin- 
deah in the only temple of a religious man more than a month 
back where after a vain effort to escape, he made a still more 
fruitless attempt to dash out his brains against the prison wall. 
But his attendant devil saved him. He has hitherto been re- 
prieved because Cowrie Shah, the great prophet of Scindeah, 
foretells, this Golam 'Kadir will recover his senses and speak 
before death. To-day is the latest to which Scindea consents 
to delay the execution ; so there is little time to spare, if you 
wish to view the tumasha. Lucky Bheeka Ram to be rewarded 
with a Jag beer of five villages. Would that 1 was owner of 
only one ; I would take Teemkva for my share. Out upon you, 
budmash, go where you wist, only take thy miserable carcase 
from our doors.” So saying, the Shroff ordered his servants to 
turn me forth, and scarce conscious of the road 1 took, moved 
towards the conqueror’s camp. 
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There preparation was rife for the execution. Assembled 
rrovvds murmured forth their anxiety to befiold the destroyer, 
who had made desolate the house of their monarch. Anathemas 
and evil imprecations were ln\i>hc 1 on the devoted head of him 
who had broken the bonds of humanity ; whose unparalleled 
cruelty bandied from mouth to mouth acquired an unceasing 
exaggeration : while ever fresh curses and execrations on Go- 
Jam Kadir mingled \a i t ti blessings on the poor blind monarch. 
The soldiers of Scindcah's armv, drawn forth in deep heavy 
Golubs, surrounded t ho awful scaffold. Huge war elephants 
lined the road on either side, for the criminal’s approach, and 
brazen cannon, poured forth from their months volumes of fire, 
in terrible summons for his appearance. Then came bands of men 
mounted on high drometfliries, heading 1 the dread procession; to 
these were added, as though in mockery, splendid palanquins 
covered with gilt and carved work, and open jnmpaunus repre- 
senting birds of the air and fishes of the sea ; and after them 
was the awful rush of enormous elephants, with their silver 
howdahs and silken trappings when, ns these mountains of 
moving flesh rolled by scattering the crowd on either side, and 
the clouds of dust subsided, bands of executioners advanced 
dancing wild dances around the caged bier in which tho cri- 
minal was sealed. There, unmindful of ihc pomp and circum- 
stance of the procession, deaf to the clamour and curses of the 
multitude, sat my idiot brother, his mutilated trunk without 
either legs or arms hound with cords to a rough pirhi. 

Onwards they moved through the crowd. Before each pha- 
lanx the criminal was paraded that none miglft doubt of Golam 
Kadir that day suffering the death. Hundreds of thousands 
proclaimed his sameness, and as 1 stood a wondering spectator, 
1 aljnost doubted my own identity. Arrived at the scaffold, the 
criminal on his low stool, was placed in the middle, while exe- 
cutioners inflicting deep gashes on li is body, danced in mazes on 
every side with frantic gestures, until exhausted nature arrested 
their further exertions. Then one only was left beside the un r 
fortunate victim. Waving a short sword on high, the heads- 
man advanced, then springing backward, again he leaped with 
continuous bounds ferociously forward, as if about to sever the 
head from the body, and again retreated ; iri varied antics be 
performed bis mad gambols about the scaffold, A’ bile ever and 
again his sword hissed through the air cleaving within a hair’s 
breath of the sufferer. And that fioor idiot brother, unconscious 
Eutl India and Col. Muff.. Vat. xir , Vo: 83, Oi taker. 2 1) • 
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of all that patted around, still more so of the fate that awaited 
him, shewed no symptom of fear, llis restless eye wandered 
vaguely over the crowd, changing its direction, as the circle of 
the executioner intercepted his view, but still as if there was a 
something it sought. The circles of the man of tlood grew 
smaller, his attitude more demoniac Wrapt in breathless sus- 
pense my attention was riveted on the unfortunate, in momen- 
tary expectation of the catastrophe. The vague and listless 
glance of the idiot passed over the dense mass below Sud- 
denly it brightened to intelligence. I felt it pierce through me 
as (hough struck by a basilisk. I heard Ithe terrible G,o,o,l,o 
G, 0 . 0 , 1 , a,a,m,i K,a,d,i,i,r. I saw the up-raised sword, followed 
by the loud exclamations of the crowd, and huzzas for the Holy 
Prophet of Scindeah, and I closed mr; eyes with fearful agony 
as the bloody bead fell on the scaffold w itli a heavy leaden 


THE NEW CHARTER'S EFFECTS ON MADRAS AND 

BOM RAY. 

The “ Bombay Gazette,” of March 22, has an article on this 
subject with which we entirely concur. It will be unnecessary 
for us to superadd anything to it in transferring it to our 
columns, for the production is carefully written, and enters 
upon the same points with similar opinions to those we have 
long been impressed by. It may be as well to observe, in this 
place, that if we occassionally occupy our pages with extracts 
from the Literary and Political Press of India, we do so because 
we deem that w’e cannot better, perform our duty to the readers 
of this Magazine than by rescuing from seclusion the ablest 
literary efforts of Indian writers, whose productions are new, 
and often particularly interesting, to home readers ; and may, 
therefore, well be allowed to (ill up a niche in our work, that 
would otherwise, perimps, be occupied by something of a 
mediocre cast, written by a home correspondent. 

In political matters, we consider it imperative on us rather to 
avail ourselves of the talents of Indian writers, than of the 
second hand, however clever articles, of resident English 
writers. 

" It isgratitving to find; that the unfair and partial mode of 
Jogislalion adopted by the Calcutta Government, (called by 1 i v 
and by courtesy, ' the Government of India ! ! !’) in the case of 
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the transit duties, has, at length, roused the Bombay Press and 
Chamber of Commerce to exertion, in calling* for justice to the 
minor Presidencies. Let us, forthwith, be joined by the public 
of Bombay and Madras, and the victory is secure. As the 
question cannot rest where it is ai present, probably petitioning 
Parliament will be the next step. in doing this, let us look 
heyond the mere question of transit duties, and, mounting the 
source of the present system of allowing the interestsof 4 all India' 
to succumb to those of a portion of it, enquire whether we ought 
not to petition for the repeal of such clauses in the new Charter 
Act, 4 relate to alterations in the constitutions and powers 
of the Governments of the several Presidencies of India.’ — 
{Vide Lord Ellen borough's motion for an instruction to the 
Committee in the Lordf.^] 

44 It is only* necessary to turn to the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, of the Session of 183:1, to find that what is now goingon 
in India, was clearly foreseen at that period, not merely by the 
East India Company, who petitioned on the subject, but more 
especially by the Duke of Wellington 1 , Lord Ellenborough, and 
Mr. Wynn. It has, therefore, become a duty on the part of the 
minor Presidencies, now that the new system has been fairly 
tried, to tell those Statesman, and, through them, the British 
Parliament and the public, that their predictions have been 
realized; and that the alterations in the constitutions and 
powers of the Governments have been now proved (to use the 
forcible language of my Lord Ellenborough, in the debate of 
August 19th, 1833,) to be “ a crude and ill-digested plaii, 
(he offspring of unfounded theories formed by men who knew 
nothing of India , and who would know nothing of India. 9 

If we do not at this period, openly and honestly, and with- 
out parly prejudice, come forward and declare to those who, in 
difficult times, proved themselves the true friends of India, that 
their prophetic warnings are noi forgotten here, we shall 
deserve to continue, until 1354, thp degraded victims of that 
4 emtio and ill-digested plan,’ and the humble but repulsed 
suppliants of men who know nothing of India, but who. are 
contented to sacrifice general to local interests. 

We must see who were cur friends on that occasion. — The 
tediousness of giving names and dates must be excused on this 
plea, that, so remarkably prophetic is some of the language that 
k might otherwise be mistaken for au expost facto , or what is, 
Lere termed a buna o ; like Dr. Johnson's manufactured parlia- 
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mentary debates of the last century, or the imaginary conversa- 
tions of Mr. Savage Landor. 

M On the 5th August 1833, the Earl of Shaftesbury presented 
a petition to the House of Lords from no less a body than the 
East India Company, then still called tiie ' the United Com- 
pany of Merchants,’ &c. — A fter declaring that the Company 
had no objection to Ihe principle of the Bill, — i. c., to retire 
from trade, &c*, — this paragraph occurs : — 

“ ' Your petitioners further humbly represent that thu *aid 
Bill proposes to effect a serious change in the constitution of the 
Indian Governments, which, in the judgment of your pe- 
titioners, will, if adopted, place an excessive power in the 
hands of the Governor -General, and prejudicially diminish 
the power and influence of Ike Govcrnjncnts of Madras and 
Bombay .* „ 

“ In the debate of the 5th August, on the order for going 
into Committee, the Duke of Wellington says: — ' He was one 
who thought that the Governor-General should have a general 
control over the Government of the country, but that the 
Governors should bo allowed to manage the details of their 
own Presidencies, and that they should be liable to account for 
the manner in which they conducted those details, not so much 
to the Governor-General, as to the Government at home/ 

4 It was on this occasion that Lord Ellenborough moved his 
amendment, which the minor Presidencies should now adopt as 
the basis of their petition, mulatis mutandis, to both Houses 
of Parliament, namely, — the repeal of all those clauses in the 
Act William 1Y , which relate to alterations in the 

constitution and powers of the several Presidencies. It is, how- 
ever, in the debate of the 3th July, that the most remarkable 
speech of Lord Ellenborough occurs ; and if we do not 
now respond to that, we never deserve an advocate in Parlia- 
ment again. Speaking of the proposed changes in the minor 
Presidencies, he says : — e 

u 1 What are the future powers of this Governor to be? * Ho 
is deprived of Jthe powers of Legislation ! of the power of ex- 
pending a single shilling ! and yet to this man, so degraded by 
your jealousy, you leave the whole executive power of his 
Government * * * — and what is your excuse ? It is a false 
excuse. It is said that these subordinate Governors are guilty 
.of acareless extravagance. It is not true. Let any man look 
at the evidence, and he would see* that that extravagance has 
teen at Bengal, — not at Madras, not at Bombay. The code of 
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Bombay is superior to that of Bengal in every respect. It is 
shorter, indeed, because it is not so old ! but the process is more 
simple — native prejudices are more attended to. It even con- 
tains some supposed improvements in legislation, which it is 
now for the first time intended to introduce into the legislation 
of England. Can any person suppose that that Presidency has 
been ill-governed which for six years was under the administra- 
tion of Sir Thomas Munro; or that which having been go- 
verned by Mr. Elphinatonc, has been since governed by Sir 
John Malcolm, is now administered by my Lord Clare. Is it 
probable ? 1 say it is not probable ; it is not true . The Sp« 

preme Government of India might take a very useful lesson of 
economy from the Governments of Madras and Bombay, which 
it is proposed te destroy. But more, my Lords, there is to be a 
new Government — the Supreme Government is to have the 
power of legislation. In future, there are not to be three, but 
six Members of the Council of the Supreme Government. Four 
of them are to be officers of the four Presidencies;* the fifth a 
philosopher : the sixth, a soldier. In what manner can such a 

Council be conducted ? * * * With the assistance of this 

Council the Governor-General is to legislate for the whole of 
India. Can they legislate for distant places as if they were on 
the spot? Is it possible for them to legislate for the whole of 
India, fixed, as they will be, at Calcutta, so satisfactorily as a 
Council living in the country where the laws are to be applied? 
It is evident they cannot. Legislation would be much better 
formed as it has been by a local than by a distant Government/ 
" In the Honse of Commons, among tfie * few Members 
who attended , 9 was Mr. Wynn ; on the 19th July, 1833, 
he says, — ‘ he could,, not approve of the unprecedented 
and unlimited power vested in the Governor-General and 
Council, to set aside, at their pleasure, every right and privilege 
hitherto granted, whether by law or charter, to the European 
inhabitants of the three Presidencies ; neither could he approve 
of the prohibition, to the Governors of Madras and Bombay, .to 
carry into execution any measure whether important or -trilling, 
without the previous sanction and authority of the Supreme 
Government/ That would overwhelm the Supreme Government 
with unnecessary details; and would strip the subordinate 
Governments of all authority and credit, reducing them below 
tfie level of the Members of the Supreme Council . 

• Whci c is the Bombay representative ? 
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“ And, accordingly, the Supreme Council have taken especial 
care that all these prophecies should be fulfilled, and the trade 
of Bombay and Madras is now suffering from the 4 crude and ill- 
digested plans’ — in the matter of transit duties — in the restric- 
tions on expenditure for objects of utility from taking the 

political agencies in Arabia and Persia, on the Indus, from under 
the control of the Bombay Governments — but, above all, from 
the consequent delay in the dispatch of all business, from the 
necessity of distant references. This state of things must break 
down very shortly; but the duty of the community of Bombay 
towards the East India Company, and to their parliamentary 
friends, is to petition, and to shew them, unequivocally, that 
they were not false prophets. • 

*• The following sketch of a petition to the Htuse of Lords is- 
submitted, in the hope that something similar may be adopted 
by the public, not only for addressing that House, but the 
Commons also : — 

“ € To the Lor ck Spiritual and Temporal , 8fc. 

*' * The Petition of the Inhabitants of the Presidency of Bombay, 
and the Territories subordinate thereto. 

#4 *1. — Humbly sheweth, — That, whereas, by the Act of the 
— — , of William IV., chapter — — , certain alterations were 
made in the constitution and powers of the Governments of 
India, and the East India Company petitioned your Right Hon. 
House against certain proposed provisions of the said Act, 
stating, that, by placing an excessive power iu the hands cf the 
Governor-General, the power and influence of the Governments 
df Madras and Bombay would be prejudicially diminished. 

u * 2.— That your petitioners numbly represent, that, from 
the comparative dearness of the necessaries of life, arising from 
the difficulties of the transport of grain and goods, they have 
never been able to compete with the more favored provinces of 
India. On this account, relief from taxation in the shape of 
4 transit duties,’ was, to them, more essential than it would 
be -to districts better provided by nature with the means of 
transport. 

44 4 3. — That the Council of India, sitting at Calcutta, by 
which, under the said Act, all legislative enactments are made 
for the subordHgftle PreMdencies, has sanctioned a measure 
wfHfeh relieves tfie more flourishing provinces from taxation, but 
which is not allowed to extend to the less prosperous, and al- 
ways more highly taxed, Presidency of Bombay. 

44 4 That po person having any knowledge of, or any connect 
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tion with, this Presidency, has a seat in the Council or India, 
from which circumstance your petitioners fear that local interests 
must naturally sway a Council when legislating for us, which 
is composed of the following members : — the Governor-General 
of India, who is also local Governor of Bengal, by a separate 
commission ; two gentleman of the Bengal Civil Service : an 
officer of the Madras Army ; and a member of the English Bar, 
who has never visited the Bombay Presidency. 

“ 4 5. — That your petitioners humbly pray, that the powers 
formerly exercised by the Governor in Council of Bombay, be 
restored to that Board as they were held before the passing of 
the said recited Act, considering that the constitution of the 
Board being essentially the same, it may not be out of order 
to conclude that it wiU a be again, as heretofore, capable of 
legislating for the benefit of this important portion of British 
India. 

“ ‘ And your Petitioners, &c.’ 

41 1 Bombay , 22 d March, 1837/' 


VOYAGE OF THE HON. COMPANY'S STEAMER 
- ATALANTA 

[notes of a passenger to the cape.] 

The following is a brief narrative of the voyage of the 
steamer, as far as the Cape. 1 shall perhaps take the oppor- 
tunity of offering such remarks and observations as may seem 
necessary to the clear understanding of the progress, per- 
formance and capabilities of the Atalanta, and the impediments 
she suffered on her way outward. It may be premised that, 
according to the opinion of the best Judges, this vessel was consi- 
dered a sort ofehef d’aaiire, as exhibiting the happy combination 
both of a sailing and of a steam vessel, while, at the same time, 
she was calculated to answer all the purposes of a war vessel. 
This opinion was the result of close examination and frequent 
visits,* while she lay in the East India Docks. The President. of 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors went to see her 
and minutely examined every part of her; they were accom- 
panied by experienced individuals, and I believe by several 
naval officers of high reputation. It is sufficient to say that she 
was highly approved of by the visitors. Besides this public 
body a great number of private* individuals were in the habit, 
of going to See her build apd accommodations: iu short, she 
was exposed to public examination and criticism. It may be 
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stated that she was not the first kind of vessel that had been 
constructed for similar purposes, — one or two of his Majesty's 
last steamers have been built for war purposes ; they carry a 
GO long pounder, which is placed in the centre of the bows and 
turns on a pivot, so as to revolve and point nearly in all direc- 
tions ; a similar large gun is often placed at the stern ; besides, 
these, theycarry two or four long 32 pounders on their quarter 
deck. The Alalanta was prepared for the reception of a gun of 
this enormous calibre, but the gun was burst in the act of proving 
it, but one was to be sent out to Bombay immediately. The 
Alalanta at present is only armed with two long 32 pounders. 
The models of his Majesty's steamers built for war purposes did 
not vary, it rs supposed, very materially from the Alalanta. 
She was built by the celebrated skip-builders Wigram and 
Green, and her engines were by Maudesley aad Field, whoso 
reputation stands very high — on the whole she presented a 
handsome appearance, although she was in the eyes of many 
rather long in proportion to her beam. 

After leaving the D^ck she went down to near Gravesend 
and made a slight trial which was satisfactory. About the lBib 
December she departed and reached Falmouth, if recollection 
is not in fault, in 30 hours, notwithstanding she had to con- 
tend with a severe head wind — her sharp bows dashed the waves 
on each side of her — she rode them beautifully. This was con- 
sidered a fair and favorable experiment of her speed and of her 
good qualities as a sea-boat* 

At Falmouth she took in her last supply of coal and started 
on the 29th of December at noon. For the first two days the 
wind gradually increased, but on Sunday the 1st January it 
blew a severe gale. We did not make much use of her sails, bit 
found no difficulty in keeping our course; a sea carried away 
one of the starboard cabins attached to the paddle box, but ex- 
cepting the breaking up of the wood work no injury was sus- 
tained by the vessel. She laboured little and the motion was 
less than what it would* have been in most other steamers 
and sailing vessels. On Tuesday the 3d January, the wind be- 
gan to modente, and on the 4th the weather improved, but on 
this day, and nearly all the following, we were opposed by a 
head wind ; we passed within sight of Madeira. On Friday 
morning we sa^^he Peak of Tenerife, and made the port of 
Saa|f} Cruz at folff p. m. 6th January, being eight days and four 
‘Jioiirs from Falmouth. Our detection at Tenerife till the 1 Uh, 
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was caused partly by taking a fresh supply of fuel, and partly 
by the time consumed in the reparation of our paddle-box. 

On the 11th January, at 1 1 a. m. we left Tenerifle, had a fine 
passage to the Island of Mayo, one o! the Cape de Verdes, and 
reached it on the afternoon of the 15th January. It was a 
miserable place, with few means of facilitating the shipping 
of coals — there is no pier : bags of coals were swung down from 
the rocks ; boats were very scarce, and we lay ofT some distance 
from the beach. There were not half-a-dozen white people 
on the Island. They appeared much more interested in lading 
their own vessels with salt, the only produce of the Island, than 
with coals. On Saturday, the 21st, we left Mayo, and took our 
way to Fernando Po. We made a very good passage to Fer- 
nando Po, which we reached and cast anchor in Port Clarence, 
on the 3 1st January, at 5 P. m. ; our average progress as far as 
this Island per diem, since we left Falmouth, was 210 miles, 
according to the Captain who made the calculation. We did 
not leave this Island, from which we took a full supply of coal, 
say 250 tons, till Sunday, 5th February. From Fernando Po to 
'Fable Hay, the passage was tedious ; the wind was against us, 
right in our teeth the whole way, and we encountered the 
south-east trade wind, blowing to the west of south; our pro- 
gress was vastly impeded by the wind and the current, — we did 
not sail the whole time till the last day we were at sea. We 
occupied fourteen whole days, whereas, we had calculated that 
wc could have effected it in eleven days and a half, at our 
average rate of steaming. 

The Atulanta is about 70 feet in lengthy 2i)A beam, and 
draws 1G feet of water- Her ,bow is very sharp ; she floats 
welUbn the water, and labours little at sea. The tremulous 
motion is less than is experienced in other vessels, and she lays 
over but little even in severe weather* She is said to carry 300 
tons of coals, and on an emergency might possibly carry suffi- 
cient far. eighteen days’ consumption of* fuel. The power of 
her engines is 210 horse power. She has six boilers ; they 
were blown out daily, so that there was never any accumulation 
of salt. While at sea her engines were in continued operation 
and never ceased. In a minute the number of revolutions of 
her paddles varied from 16 to 24 — the quantity of coal consumed 
per diem was not exactly ascertained, but was between 16 and 
22 tons a day* The engineers on board were perfectly salaried 
with her performances, and considered that she had surpassed 
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the expectations, sanguine as they had been, of Mr. Field and 
Mr. Maudesley. 

The accommodation on board the Atalanta was extremely 
good. A great improvement had been introduced, and the 
cabins kept cool, by making a large strata of coals in- 
tervene between the cabins and the engine room ; these coals 
were disposed in iron tanks, which, after the consumption of 
the coal, might be tilled with water to act as ballas 1 when 
she required to he kept deeper in the sea. This contrivance 
rendered the cabins of the passengers perfectly cool and 
pleasant- The Saloon or Salle a Manger placed at the stern 
of the vessel, was the coolest part of the ship. It received cur- 
rents of air from every direction. 1( may have been in size 12 
feet broad by 28 long and about S' feet high. There were 
10 small cabins for passengers, ranged on the other side, 
right and left beyond the saloon; two of them were larger 
than the others — the smaller measured about 6 feet by 8 
feet and were 8 feet Jiigh. They all had ports, which were 
provided with blinds, windows, arid curtains. All these cabins 
opened into the steerage, and the companion bidder was conve- 
niently placed. All these cabins raised that part of the deck of 
the vessel above the more forward part, and formed a kind of 
poop, affording a nice long and agreeable walk for the passen- 
gers, very considerably elevated above the rest of the vessel. 
The saloon and cabnis were well provided, the former fur- 
nished handsomely and venetianed throughout with mahogany, 
the latter contained wash-hand-stands and bed-frames which 
folded up. 

The above description of the Atalanta is given, as it is 
conceived it may not be uninteresting^ to those who maj^hot 
have had the opportunity of perusing any previous sketch. 
Tthe progress of the Atalanta from the Cape to Bombay, as ap- 
peared in most of the Indian papers, and may be referred to for 
further particulars, in addition to the above detail of her,<oyage 
as far as the Cape. 

1 shall conclude this paper by slating that in my opinion the 
severe gale she experienced in the Bay of Biscay, and ofT the 
Coast of Portugal on the 1st and 2d, and part of the 3d of 
Jan., sufficiently proves the strength of the materials of which 
she is constructed, and the ease with which she conducted her- 
self shows that she is amply strong enough to encounter the 
most fftwre weather she is evef likely to be exposed to, without 
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any more risk than than that to which the best bo* It vessels are 
subject to usually. For proof of this, it may be mentioned that 
she brought out nearly three hundred thousand pounds in bul- 
lion, and this bullion was insured at a very low rate ofinterest y 
not more, perhaps, than one and a half per cent. — Whatever 
the rate was, it was very low indeed. If there is any part of 
the 44 Atalanta” that is weak, it is her upper works ; these are 
considered slight, as was shewn by her paddle-box cabin 
having been carried away; but her hull is built of the strongest 
materials, and the greatest care and attention were paid to 
render this part strong, durable, and lasliug. 


THE RISE AND PROGUESS OF THE COLONY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We are convinced that our readers will accept with pleasure 
a summary we purpose giving of the rise and progress (rather 
perhaps the 44 rise and fall”) of the abefre penal settlement. 
We think that a correct view of the subject may be had by 
three or four short articles in this Magazine, embodying the 
most important facts, and some of the best remarks that have 
issued from various writers on the colony. At all events, if 
our examination of the subject should not prove sufficiently 
lucid, it may, at least, have the power to attract the necessary 
attention to certain extant works on New Sonth Wales, less 
read than they deserve to be. 

At the head of these works we consider Dr. # Lang’s account 
&c. of New South Wales, a production of some standing, and of 
which a new edition, with additional information up to the 
present time, has just been sent us for review. We shall have 
occasion to refer to this author as we proceed in tracing the 
past and present condition of New South Wales. Mr. Mudie’s 
volume) and a number of pamphlets by Dj. Lang, Mr- Bannister, 
fcc. also offer much information for our purpose. 

Having recommended Dr. Laug's work on the colony as the 
best we have seen, it will be necessary to describe its charac- 
ter. It is termed an Historical and Statistical account, &c. & c* 
&c., and the new edition is in two thick 8vo. volumes; the first 
of which enters lengthily into an examination of a lhe early con- 
dition of the colony, the character of its Governors, and their 
Governments ; their views, the .amount and distribution of the 
colonial population ; of the pruduce and trade, and of the retc- 
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nue and expenditure, the present state of agriculture, &c., to 
which is added an appendix, containing a number of Govern- 
ment orders, which have either tended to the advancement or 
deterioration of the colonial interests. Some commercial sta- 
tistics of value are superadded ; as the amount of imports and 
exports, &c. 

The second volume contains many useful observations that 
have resulted from the author’s travels to all part* of the 
colony : on the employment and character of the con- 
victs ; and on the agricultural and geological features of the 
colony ; its climate and diseases. Dr. Lang also enumerates 
the localities in New South Wales at present open to emigra- 
tion ; and estimates the state of mo/als and religion, and whilst 
examining the latter topic, relates a long stqry of wrongs that 
himself endured whilst endeavouring to advance the morality of 
the colonists by establishing the Australian College. It appears 
to us from the narrative, that the Doctor has done much for the 
colony in this respeef, and has been ill repaid for it, as others 
have been for similar efforts. The fact is, the authorities fear, 
and therefore are glad to crush those men whose minds can 
fathom the extent of misgovernment, and can project great 
schemes for its improvement. Such schemes are often respected 
and applied, but the projectors of them are always loaded with 
contumely, and driven from the colony as dangerous to the local 
government. Their fair fame is filched from them, and the rob- 
bertf of it prosper by its instrumentality, whilst the \ictim may 
be prowling about the streets of London neglected and in de- 
grading penury.' 

Dr. Lang’s work cannot be considered as strictly an historical 
record of New South Wales: it is at best but a sketchy history ; 
nevertheless the body of it contains elements that might better 
serve the purpose of a careful compiler. These elements run to 
a careless luxuriance in this work. The rich llowcr and tho 
common weed intertwine with each other, and, as ir/nature, 
the weed struggles with the stem of a better plant to choke it 
and destroy its beauties. 

There is also a foppishness about these volumes that is much 
iu bad taste, it is extremely pedantic to head each chapter of a 
steady historical production, with scraps of poetry just as is done 
jjfith novels** So fond is the doctor of Latin quotations, that he 
crams them into Ids sentences at every page, and is also so 
kind &s always to translate the°m for the edification of unclas- 
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sical readers. His translations are sometimes lemarkabie free. 
Perse ; — 

— — Cui patenter erit ree, 

Nccfacuntlia dcseret hanc % nec lucidus or do . — Hor. 

Rendered thus : — 

" She who has taken a copious libation of colonial gin, will neither want eloquence 
nor distinct arrangement.” 

Which we will allow to be an improvement on the college rule 
of translating as literally as possible. 

The Doctor is frequently merry in his latinities, as also in 
his many selections from popular poets. He reminds us of Dr 
Pangloss, in the old comedy, who never speaks in the play, but 
a bit of Shakspeare or Hocdcc conies trippingly from his tongue. 
It must he said/ that however orthodox. Dr. Lang is at any 
rate a merry and sprightly writer, and if his book does not 
always instruct, it never Hags for want of interest of some kind 
or another. 

We will now proceed in the first part df our task of detailing 
the rise and progress of the colony of New South Wales. It is 
supererogatory to enter with much minuteness into its very 
early stale. For such information we must refer our readers to 
the works we have already named. 

PassingHfccn over the particulars of the progressive discovery 
of New Hoi la nth; of the establishment of a British colony at 
Port Jackson, and of the state of the colony during the adminis- 
trations of Governors Phillip, Hunter, and King, we approach 
the period when the colony appeared to havp shaken off its 
crude cuticle, -and to be progressing towards a state whose 
elements of government were not contemptible in comparison 
with those of its great prototype — England. From the Gover- 
norship of Macquarie to that of the present day, many important 
improvements in the laws, the customs, and the institutions 
have tajjen place, and, it must be added^mkny palpable abuses 
of a seriefus nature have still remained untouched. The mother 
country has proved indeed but a bad mother to New South 
Wales. Till lately, she has never thought of the latter, save 
when some candidate* for a colonial appointment became 
clamorous, and then England has only interfered to frame some 

• . • 

• An instance occurred but the other day. Our readers must be acquainted 
with the fact, that the Master of the present ministry himself admits that he was 
induced to offer a colonial appointment to a late M. P., in order to attain a 
certain political end, quite disconnected from the interests of the colony in 
question. — Ed. E. f . M. • 
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situation under the local administration to admit the new officer 
In this manner the system of government has been tampered 
with, and consequently betrays so many abuses. Fearing each 
other, the numerous officials of Now South Wales have been 
and are playing a game, whose object is not the welfare of 
the people or the settlement, but how to best retain their own 
places, and make them best productive to theii purse strings. 

The oldest and most palpable evil in the policy of New 
South Wales, was the unrestrained practice of importing ardent 
spirits, and allowing the same to become a regular medium of 
exchange in the colony in lieu of the usual currency which had 
become scarce; this evil was fortunately destroyed under Go- 
vernor Bligh' It will best suit our^plan to make passing allu- 
sion to the more prominent events of this Governor’s adminis- 
tration. 

Governor Bligh, by many philanthropic acts, greatly improve d 
the condition of the colonists at a time when such assistance 
was much needed. He made a tour of inspection in the agri- 
cultural districts of the colony, inquiring successively into the 
circumstances and resources of each of (he settlers, and taking a 
list of the articles of household consumption, which each in- 
formed him he stood in need of, as well as of the quantity of 
beef, pork, wheat or maize, which he thought he was. likely to 
be able to turn into bis Majesty’s stores in the course of the 
ensuing season ; and according to the idea he was thus enabled 
to form of each settler’s wants and abilities, lie gave him an 
order forthwith on the commissariat for the articles which he 
judged it requisite for him to receive, the price of which be 
was to pay in produce at a certain fixed rate at the ensuing 
harvest. 

But, in endeavouring to alleviate the condition of the poor. 
Governor Bligh gave offence to the rich and influential of the 
colony. A Mr. Ms^parlhur, at the time a wealthy ship-owner of 
Sydney, being disposed for a little speculation, found oet that a 
pretty considerable draw of specie might be effected in the colony 
by working a still, and he sought to trade with that which the 
Government had but lately denied the colonists. The still was 
accordingly ordered from England and landed at Sydney ; where- 
upon the Governor seized it as forfeit to the state. It is unneces- 
sary to follow the intricacies of thequestioaof “ right aud wrong” 
which ensued — suffice it one harsh word produced another, and 
•o on until Mr. Macarthur was imprisoned, and ultimately 
Arraigned for abetting an insurrectionary movement; in fact, a 
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quiet kind of insurrection resulted, and Governor Bligh was 
superseded by a sort of republican government ; meantime the 
late Governor fled to the agricultural districts of the colony ; 
however, the affair in due course became known to England, 
and the appointment of a new Governor in Major General 
Macquarie set all to rights again. 

Under Macquarie the colony began to prosper; its ancient 
evils were eradicated, although new ones were engendering. 
During this Governor's administration, the eflicacy of the trans- 
portation system began to be properly tested, and as subsequent 
cveuts have shewn, that system has proved, and is proving by 
no means favorable to the welfare of the colony in many im- 
portant points. Its demoralizing effects in particular demand 
the abrogation of entirely, if no other arguments 

should be put forward against it. 

We acknowledge ourselves indebted to Dr. Lang for the 
following summary of the character and administration of Go- 
vernor Macquarie, which wc have drawrij'roma chapter of Dr. 
Lang’s historical account of the colony. 

“ Lachlan Macquarie, Esq., assumed the Government of the 
colony on the 28th of December, 1809, and retained it for the 
long perio^of twelve years, or till the first of Dec., 1821. 

“ The erz^&Gffvernor Macquarie is not unfrequenlly referred 
to as the commencement of the prosperity and the rising great- 
ness of the British colony of New South Wales. He is styled 
the father of the colony ; and one of the favorite modes of ex- 
citing the popular feeling against the late colohial administra- 
tion was to contrast it with that of Governor Macquarie. 1 was 
induced, says Dr. Lang, whose opinions we are now using, for 
a time, to receive these representations myself without hesitation 
and wilhont suspicion; but a closer examination has induced me 
to qualify them with a few grains of salt. 

“ Governor Macquarie entered on the 'Government of New 
South Wales under the most favorable auspices. The New 
South Wales Corps, which had long controlled the Government 
and repressed the energies of the colony, being at length ordered 
home to England, there was no organized body in the country 
to counteract his measures; and he had the 73d regiment of the 
line, whTch had no previous connection with its inhabitants, to 
support them. With a comparatively unlimited command of 
British money and convict labour, 9 he had the experience of up 
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wards of twenty years to guide him in regard lo the best mode of 
expending the one, and of employing the other, for the benefit 
of the settlement ; and as the grand experiment for which the 
colony had been originally established had now been under trial 
for a long series of years, it required only common discernment 
to ascertain, and common sense to pursue, what was best calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of the free, and to hasten the 
reformation of the convict population*, In short, Governor 
Macquarie had the remodelling of the whole political and moral 
frame-work of the colony most completely in his power; and 
the position he thus occupied for a long series of years wa^ 
consequently, in a moral and political light, much more 
commanding, much more influential, and much more im- 
portant to the colony in all future time', **han that of any of 
his successors. 

“ Governor Macquarie commenced his administration by 
issuing two proclamations, agreeably to the instructions with 
which he had been charged by his Majesty's Ministers: the 
first was declaratory of the King's displeasure at the late 
mutinous proceedings in the colony ; the second rendered null 
and void all the acts of the interim Government; leaving 
the Governor, however, a discretionary power to act, both in 
regard to the past and the future, agreeably to tli£ -dictates of 
his own judgment. In the exercise of this, oowtfr, he ratified 
most of the acts of the provisional government, honored its bills 
ori the Treasury, and confirmed for the most part its grants of 
land. 

• 1 One of the first duties of a Governor in a new colony is 
to open practicable lines of communication between its different 
settlements, and to render its available territory easily accessi- 
ble ; and there is no colony in the empire so happily circum- 
stanced in this respect, or in which the Governor can discharge 
this part of his duty with so much efficiency, as New South 
Wales, 1 / 

“ Governor Macquarie's exertions in this relpect were above 
all praise.* There had been a sort of road previous to his arrival 
between Sydney and Parramatta, which had been continued to 
Windsor and Richmond, to afford the numerous settlers on the 
Hawkesbury an easy access to the capital. This line of road, 
extending About forty-five miles, Governor Macquarie greatly 
improved He also constructed a good road to Liverpool, a 
settlement about twenty irfiles from Sydney, which he had 
r formed on the batiks of George’s river, a navigable stream of 


ft 
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tninor consequence, which empties itself into Botany Bay ; and 
he subsequently continued it in different directions to the west- 
Ward and south-westward, viz , to the Cow -pastures, the district 
of Bringelly, and the agricultural settlements of Campbelltown, 
Airds, and Appin. 

<f But the greatest achievement effected by Governor Mac- 
quarie in the way of road-making, was the road across the Blue 
Mountains to Bathurst, a flourishing settlement about one 
hundred and thirty miles to the westward of Sydney. In 
1813, three gentlemen, whose names deserve to be honorably 
mentioned, viz., Mr. Wentworth the barrister, and Messrs. Law- 
son and Blaxland, two respectable settlers of old standing in 
the colony, determined, during a severe drought which had 
burnt up the hertj^^Jj^the eastern part of the territory, and 
caused a severe Mortality among the cattle, to cross the Blue 
Mountains, the seemingly impassable adamantine wall of the 
colony, in search of a pastoral country to the westward. The 
attempt had repeatedly been made before, but always without 
success. Mr* Caley, a botanist, had penetrated to the greatest 
distance reached by any previous adventurer among the moun- 
tain ranges ; but had been obliged at last to give up the 
attempt to cross the mountains, after erecting a heap of stones 
at a spot Which has sinco been called Caley’s Repulse, and 
which Re cons idered the ne plus ultra of Australian discovery 
to the wesl^hd. It is certainly a most remarkable locality ; 
nothing being visible in any direction but immense masses of 
weather-beaten sandstone rock towering over each other in all 
the sublimity of desolation ; while a deep chasm, intersecting a 
lofty ridge covered with blasted trees, seems to present an in- 
surmountable barrier to all farther progress. This barrier, 
however, was happily surmounted, though with incredible diffi- 
culty, arid the loss of several of their beasts of burden, by the 
gentlemen 1 have mentioned; who succeeded at length in 
reaching a most extensive tract of openjaastoral country to the 
westward, to vhich thousands of the famished sheep and cattle 
of the colony were immediately driven across the mountains 
from the eastern section of the territory. 

" As it was of great importance to the colony, in the circum- 
stances in which it was then placed, to rqgder the vast extent 
of available country which had thus been lai # d open easiltr- 
accessible, Governor Macquarie impaediately placed the whole 
£aUfndia and Col, Mag, % Col, xiVyffOs 83, October . 2 C 
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&f the disposable eonvict labour of the colony on the mountain- 
tract, which the resolute discoverers had successful^ pursued, 
and iq a period of time incredibly short succeeded, chiefly by 
dint 4 of promises and rewards, in forming 1 a good road to 
Bathurst, of which at least fifty miles traverse an extent of 
country the most rugged, mountainous, and sterile imaginable, 
indeed, there was a vigour about Governor Macquarie’s admi- 
nistration, of which even at this distance of time it is quite 
refreshing to contemplate the effects; and which, undt?r the 
guidance of a better regulated judgment, would have led to the 
happiest results. The whole extent of road constructed during 
Governor Macquarie’s administration, was two hundred and 
seventy-six miles; and along this whole extent substantial 
weoden bridges were constructed wherever they were required. 

The numberof public buildings of every'iioscription erected 
by Governor Macquarie, not only in Sydney and Parramatta, 
but in all the other settlements of the colony, as well as in the 
principal settlements of Van Dieman’s Land, which was then a 
dependency of New Sputh Wales, would almost exceed belief. 

“ I am not prepared, however, (says Dr. Lang) to regard this 
p#*rt of Governor Macquarie’s procedure with unqualified ap- 
probation. 4 It has beeu his misfortune,’ observes Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bigge,in his report to the House of Commons on the state 
of the colony of New South Wales during Governor Macquarie’s 
administration, 4 to mistake the improvement ^^embellish- 
ment of the towns for proofs of the solid prosperity of the 
colonists, and to forget that the labour by which these objects 
have been procured, was a source of heavy expense to the British 
treasury, and thfct other means of employment might have been 
tried and resorted to; the effect of which would have been 
to regulate in a cheaper and less ostentatious form, the progress 
of colonization and punishment.’ 

•* Indeed, Governor Macquarie appears to have been remark- 
ably distinguished for what the pbrenc'ogists would denominate 
* a remarkably full development of the organ of cons>ructive- 
Sess, together with a somewhat sizeable organ cT vanity.’ Now, 
iti so far as the former of these propensities led his Excellency 
to lay down an entirely new plan for the town of Sydney, 
(which, preyiops'fohii arrival, was a mere assemblage of paltry 
erections, heading ^ sort of intermediate place between a hut 
and a hosweyVnd disposed in every possible form of irregularity 
and cootamn,) and to inspire its inhabitants with a laudable 
regard for external appearances, it was evidently highly bene- 
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ficial to tho colony; for in these respects the town of Sydney 
undoubtedly owes every thing 1 to Governor Macquarie. But, 
in so far as these propensities led his Excellency to erect 
numerous public buildings of very questionable utility, or rather 
of no utility whatever in the actual circumstances of the colony, 
for the purpose apparently of transmitting his own Celtic name 
to succeeding generations, and thereby to keep whole hordes 
of convict mechanics and labourers congregated in the towns of 
the colony, instead of dispersing them as widely as possible, and 
employing them in the clearing of land and the formation of 
agricultural settlements all over the territory ; — they occa- 
sioned a most extravagant and wasteful expenditure of 
British money and proved a fruitful source of colonial 
demoralization. , 

There is, datfb'ti^VTsome allowance to be made for Gover- 
nor Macquarie’s peculiar situation, in being left by the British 
Government to find employment as he could for the constantly 
increasing convict population of the colony, for whose labour 
there was necessarily but a very inadequate demand on the part 
of the free emigrant inhabitants of the territory. 

** As there was comparatively little demand for convict 
labour for agricultural purposes on the part of private indivi- 
duals, or for opening new settlements for the location of 
addition! free settlers, from the almost total cessation of 
omigratiol Mn. th e territory. Governor Macquarie was tempted 
to employ a large number of the convicts in the erection of 
public buildings, of very little utility to the colony generally, 
in the chief towns of the territory. 

“ To a person of genuine philanthropy it Cfennot fail to be a 
subject of regret, that the whole of the money which was thus 
unnecessarily and extravagantly expended, should have been 
extracted from the pockets of the people al ready .overburdened 
with the triple load of taxes, and tithes, and poor-rates ; blit it 
is aggravating in the highest degree to reflect, that through the 
mistaken poljcv, 1 might almost call it*the absolute infatuation, 
of Major-General Macquarie, in this particular, a very large 
proportion of that expenditure, which was so willingly borne 
by the representatives of a right-generous and noble nation, 
under the idea of its being all carefully and judiciously ap- 
plied in promoting the moral and general welfare of their own 
miserable out-casta, should have been actually Incurred in care 
tying on a process of demoralization in the convict colony of 
New South Wales, and in preventing attainment of ift;e chief 
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end for which that colony was originally established — the re- 
formation of its convict population. ^ 

“ The demoralizing influence indirectly resulting from the 
gratification of Governor Macquarie’s taste for public buildings, 
cannot be more fitly illustrated than in the plan he pursued for 
the erection of a general hospital in Sydney. Had the convicts 
been dispersed over the territory in the way 1 have suggested, 
an hospital of comparatively small dimensions would have been 
sufficient at head-quarters: at all events, a plain, substantial 
edifice was all that was wanted for such a purpose, till the ex- 
pense of erecting ornamental buildings could be borne by tho 
revenue of the colony. The colonial architect, however, having 
submitted to Governor Macquarie a plan of a spacious and costly 
edifice, consisting of a centre building and two detached wings, 
to be erected of cut stone, with a doitflie VefA&iah or covered 
portico, completely surrounding each of the three piles of 
building, he determined that it should by all means be carried 
into effect. With this view, as there were comparatively few 
artificers among the convicts at the time when this measure was 
resolved on, he made an agreement, on the part of the colonial 
Government, with Messrs. D’Arcy Wentworth, Blaxcell, and 
Riley, by which these gentlemen stipulated to erect a building 
agreeably to the plan proposed, on condition of receiving a cer- 
tain quantity of rum from the King’s store, and of hiring the 
sole right to purchase, or to land free of duty, all the^ent spirits 
that should be imported into the colony for a term of years. 
The Rum Hospital , as it was called at the time, was accordingly 
erected on these conditions; and, standing as it does, on the 
summit of one of the two ridges on which the town of Sydney is 
built, with a valley terminating; in the beautiful inlet called 
Sydney Cove between, it is, doubtless, a highly interesting and 
striking feature in the general aspect of one of the most 
thriving andbest situated commercial towns in the world. 

“ In the year 1824, the Rum Hospital was calculated to be 
worth £20,000. I am Confident as good a building could now 
be erected for £10,000. The quantity of Bengal rum which 
the contractors received from Government was 60,000 gallons, 
which at the time was worth the whole estimated cost of the 
building. The monopoly was for three years ; it was after- 
wards extended to three and a half, or four; and, "as the con- 
tractors ct)u ld pnr chase spirit* at three shillings, and retail them 
at forty* |t Was supposed to be worth at least £100,000. In 
short, the monopoly was a sortofrigtum donum , or royal gift. 
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over and above the fair market price of the article bargained 
for. 

" The Iavi>h expenditure of British money in the erection or 
numerous public buildings of minor utility, and the extraordi- 
nary facility which was thus afforded to the emancipated con- 
vict population for indulging in every species of unhallowed 
dissipation, tended even to neutralize the most judicious mea- 
sures which Governor Macquarie had himself adopted for their 
progressive reformation. A measure, for instance, of vast import- 
ance to the colon}’, which Governor Macquarie pursued with 
much greaterzeal than success, was the formation of an agricul- 
tural population from the class of emancipated convicts. Adhering 
to the principle on < " T t?'' , v.{Sovernor Phillip had been empowered 
to act. by the ‘British Government, Governor Macquarie gave 
grants of thirty acres of land each to persons of this class on 
attaining their freedom. Rut there was this important difference 
between the system pursued by Governor Phillip and that of 
Governor Macquarie : Governor Phiflip gave such grants 
of land only to individuals of good character, who, hehad 
reason to believe, would settle upon the land, and make a 
good use of it ; Governor Macquarie, on the contrary, appears 
to havegiven them indiscriminately to all ; and whereas it was 
certain ly^vno means the intention of the British Government 
that such grantsTif land should in any case be given to emanci- 
pated convicts for the purpose of being sold, it is, nevertheless, 
a notorious fact, that by far ihe greater number of Governor 
Macquarie’s grants of this kind were never latken possession of 
by the grantees, but were sold immediately, and generally for rum. 

" During the long course of his administration, however, 
Governor Macquarie succeeded in settling many families of 
emancipated convicts on small farms in various parts of tho 
territory ; as for instance, along the banks of the Hawkefcbury 
arid Nepean rivers, and at the agricultural settlements of Camp- 
bcll-tobn and Appin ; and had subsequent events not reduced 
many of these families (o debts and difficulties, and ' obliged 
them at last to sell their farms, the result would doubtless have 
been exceedingly pleasing to the eye of philanthropy. 

“ It is allowed on all hands, that Governor Macquarie neither 
cotinteqanced nor encouraged the class of free emigrant settlers 
throughout the t colony, and that his procedure in this respect 
operated in so far as a complete^check to emigration, lie had 
been expressly enjoined in his letter of instructions from his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to pay particular attention to those free 
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settlers who had exerted themselves in favor of Governor Bligh ; 
bat he entirely neglected them. In short, his Excellency’s 
maxim was, ' New South Wales is a country for the reformation 
of convicts ; free people have no right to come to it. v He had* 
doubtless, been strongly prejudiced against the class generally 
by the officers of the New South Wales Corps, to whom the 
free settlers were of course politically obnoxious, in consequence 
of their adhering to the deposed Governor. 

" Besides, it is reported on good authority, that immediately 
after his arrival in the colony, Governor Macquarie was advised 
by Lieut.-Colonel (now General) Foveatix, who then com- 
manded the New South Wales Corps, to bring forward, as 
much as possible, the emancipated coqvicts, or as they are tech- 
nically styled in the colony, the emancipists This advice 
appears to have been followed with all the promptness and 
decision of his energetic character ; for, on the 12th of January, 
1810, that is, before he had been a month in the colony , he ap- 
pointed Andrew Thomson, a Scotchman of this class, to tho 
office of the magistracy — an appointment, for whiph there had 
been no precedent in the previous history of the colony, and 
which can scarcely be justified on the plea of necessity. 
Governor Macquarie had, it seems, given some personal ofleiice 
to Colonel Foveaux,and this apparently benevolent was 

the method which that officer employed of the com- 

pliment ; for, in reference to that advice. Colonel Foveaux is 
reported to have observed to his secretary, Lieut. Finucane, 
9 that he bad now placed a blister on Governor Macquarie which 
he would never be able to remove/ 

99 Governor Macquarie was certainly of an arbitrary disposi- 
tion; and his prejudices, in regard to tlje two classes of the free 
population of the colony, may perhaps have been a little em- 
bittered by the personal opposition he sometimes experienced, 
in regard to his favorite measures, from some of the free emi- 
grant settlers. It is related, at least, that a reputable im^ividual 
of this class having transmitted representations against his 
measures to the Secretary of State, Governor Macquarie, 
doubtless owder the influence of strong irritation, observed, 
in reply, 9 that there were only two classes of individuals in 
New South Wales— those who had been convicted, and those 
who ought tdliave been so/ 

“ As involving a system of penal discipline and reform. 
Governor Mac uarie’s administration of the Government of 
Ngw South Wales was unquestionably a failure, in the disposal 
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and employment t>f the convicts during 1 his Government, these 
great objects of the original establishment of the colony were, 
if not uniformly, at least too frequently, postponed by objects 
of far inferior importance. In this opinion I am not singular. 
After enumerating the different kinds of labour in which con- 
victs were employed on the Government establishments, Mr. 
Commissioner Bigge confirm < it in his evi fence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

“ I am also constrained, from a sovereign regard to truth, to re- 
mark, that the principle ou which emancipation, tickets of leave, 
and other indulgences, were too frequently granted to convicts 
by Governor Macquarie, had a direct tendency to preclude the 
reformation of the convict, and to obliterate from his mind Ml 
sense of criminahVy." L^tivicis who had either brought money 
with them to the colony, — the fruit, perhaps, of their knavery 
in England, — or whose wives had followed them obt with 
their accumulated and dishonest savings, or who had originally 
moved in a higher sphere in society than the mere labourer,— 
Hot (infrequently received tickets of lekve on their arrival lb 
Sydney, and were immediately placed in as comfortable Circum- 
stances as they had ever known in England, beside A possessing 
facilities for making money such as they could never have 
anticipated in the mother country. Persons in these Circum- 
stances, ftfc&$£over. had only to render some small service to 
the Government, as in supplying horses and carts for an expe- 
dition of discovery, for conveying the Governor’s baggage 
when travelling in the interior, or for carrying stores and 
provisions to some road party, to obtain emancipation or entire 
freedom in the colony; while it not urifreqUentlv happened that 
others obtained similar indulgences through the recommenda- 
tions of unprincipled magistrates, superintendents, or overseers, 
to whom they bad. rendered private services as the price of 
their corrupt influence. Of thirty-nine convict labourers dti thd 
Bathurst road, three obtained free pardons ; one, & ticket of 
•leave; and thirty-five, emancipations; rthile seven cotitiM 
holding tickets of leave received emancipations merely F0t 
supplying horses and carts for the carriage of provisions fcfrd 
stores : nay, a convict who had been transported for the second 
time, and who, on his arrival in Sydney, had obtained a ticket 
of leave, and was allowed to open a public *hduse at Parra- 
matta, obtained his emancipation for merely sending a horse 
And cart, under the charge of his assigned convict servant t 
io assist in cooveying provisions and stores to the road-parties. 
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" Governor Macquarie's early efforts ‘ to bring forward 9 the 
emancipists had received much and perhaps injudicious commen- 
dation from the Parliamentary Committee on Transportation in 
the year 1012; and, although Earl Bathurst endeavoured after- 
wards to put him on his guard against the evil consequences 
that might ensue from incautiously pushing such a principle to 
extremities ; the circumstance appears to have not only con- 
firmed him in his adherence to the course he was pursuing, but 
to have induced him to adopt every possible means of render- 
ing it virtually imperative on all and sundry to follow his 
example. 

“ That Governor Macquarie was right in the abstract, in 
endeavouring to restore to society individuals who had given 
undoubted evidence of their thorough is undeniable ; 

but the method he employed in effecting that praiseworthy ob- 
ject was not less objectionable, than his selection of individual 
emancipists for putting his benevolent experiment to tbe test 
was peculiarly injudicious. It may be laid down as a general 
principle, that if an individual who has been a convict becomes 
thoroughly reformed, he will exhibit a retiring disposition, 
and court obscurity ; and that, on the contrary, if a person of 
this class is obtrusive in his demeanour, and ready on every 
occasion to thrust himself on the society of those who siill re* 
gard him with aversion or suspicion, there is a moj^cKcertainty 
of his not being reformed at all. Governor TJfacquarie's re- 
formed characters were unfortunately of the latter description ; 
and his Excellency having taken extraordinary pains to have 
them forced into society, it was not at all wonderful that a con- 
siderable majority of the reputable portion of tbe inhabitants 
of the colony should refuse to submit to his dictation in a 
matter so entirely beyond tbe province df a Governor, and that 
much bitterness of feeling should be the unhappy result of the 
ill-managed experiment. 

“ These efforts of Governor Macquarie were particularly 
obnoxious to most of the officers of the 4Glh and 48tli regi- 
ments, as well as to certain of the civil officers and other 
respectable inhabitants of the colony ; and as Governor Mac- 
quarie w&9 unfortunately subject to the common weakness 
of military Governors, in regarding as tbe enemies of bis 
person and government all who were not disposed to make an 
entire swgfender of their own judgments and feelings to his ; 
the usual scenes of colonial warfare, crimination and recrimi- 
nation, ensued ; and these jarrings had, in this particular 
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instance, the singularly unhappy effect of making the two 
classes, of which society is composed in the Australian colonies, 
regard each other with much more unfriendly feelings than if no 
such iudjudicious attempts to unite them had ever been made. 
These feelings still subsist; but, as the management of the colonial 
press, which,in the hands of thoroughly unprincipled and worth- 
less characters of the class of emancipated convicts, has hitherto 
been the most influential agent in keeping them alive for the 
worst of purposes, has at length passed into other and better 
hands; — there is reason to hope that the moral evils of which 
they have long been productive in colonial society will now be 
gradually neutralized. . 

44 1 should be sorry, however, to do so much injury to the 
memory of Governor Macquarie, as not to inform the reader 
lhat his errors were rather errors of the understanding than of 
the heart. He had evidently taken up a wrong idea of his 
duty in the very peculiar circumstances in which he was placed ; 
and being a man of much decision of character on the one hand, 
and a stranger on the other to lhat acuteness of moral sense 
which often compensates for obtuseness of intellectual vision, he 
was apt to push every thing to extremes. He encouraged and 
promoted marriage in those quarters in which a very different 
mode ofliftx v had been previously connived at; and, in externals 
at least, the efrfogy^ss limed quite a different aspect undo his 
vigorous and energetiejmanagement from what it had previously 
worn. Towns were planned or improved during his govern- 
ment ; and the inhabitants were encouraged, by grants of land 
or other inexpensive gratuities, to erect substantial buildings. 
I have already noticed the discovery of the Bathurst country,; 
the district of Argyle, the grand outlet to a well-watered agri- 
cultural and pastoral country of vast extent to the south-west- 
ward was also discovered during his administration. The 
Lachlan and Macquarie rivers, to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains* were traced by Mr. Oxley, the Surveyor-General, 
till they gradually disappeared in vast swamps in the western 
interior; and the river Hastings, with a large extent of pastoral 
country to the westward, called Liverpool Plains, was disco- 
vered to the northward. The agricultural penal settlement of 
Emu Plains, ,at the eastern base of tbe Blue Mountains, was 
formed during the government of MajoV General Macquarie, as 
also the penal settlements of Newcastle at the mouth of the 
River Hunter, and of Port Macquarie at the mouth of the 
Hastings. 
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“ The highest talents and the most extensive acquirements 
are uniformly found conjoined with some weakness or other, to 
remind us of the condition of our mortal existence. Governor 
Macquarie's weakness was a rabid desire for immortality, that 
took a singular delight in having his name affixed to every thing 
that required a name in the colony ; whether public buildings 
or remarkable localities, places, persons, or things. It wassaid 
of Greece by one of the ancient Roman poets, * There ts not a 
stone i' the land without a name.** On my first arrival in the 
Colony, shortly after the close of Governor Macquarie's adminis- 
ftistration, it appeared to me that a similar remark might with 
almost equal propriety have been made of New South Wales ; 
With this difference, however, — tl yit in the latter case the name 
for every thing was Macquarie. ThcT Governor's weakness in 
this particular being easily discovered, the calculating colonists 
found it their interest to affix his Excellency’s name to any 
thing he had given them in the shape of landed property* as in 
that case they were^almost sure to obtain an extension of their 
grants. A worthy colonist, with whom I was sufficiently ac- 
quainted to learn the circumstance a few years ago, had 
at one timo no feWer than two farms and a son— all called 
Macquarie. 

* € A propensity of this kind on the part of tljr*rnler was 
likely to be a fruitful subject of ridicule wplh^lfose who were 
dissatisfied with his measures ; and the following instance of 
this species of colonial humour is not undeserving of preserva- 
tion. The late Dr. Townson, LL. D., a gentleman of very su- 
perior literary and scientific acquirements, who had published a 
volume of Travels in Hungary, and had afterwards settled in 
New South Wales, was on some occasion entertaining a party 
of visitors at his residence, a few miles beyond the settlement of 
Liverpool, by shewing them his extensive and well-stocked 
garden and orchard. One of the p, rty, observing an insect on 
one of the trees in the grounds, asked the doctor, i\<ho was an 
eminent naturalist, what its name was. The doctor replied, 
with \he utmost gravity, ‘ It is a species of bug that abounds 
in the live timber of the .colony ; it has not yet got a name ; but 
1 propose that it should be called Cimex Mafquarianu s or the 
Macquarie Bug 

“ After* long and Jabbripus administration of nea'rly twelve 
years Major General Macquarie was succeeded in the govern- 
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merit of New South Wales on the first of December, IB21, by 
Major General Sir Thomas Brisbane, K.C.B.. He relumed to 
his native land immediately after, and died, much and justly re- 
gretted by a large proportion of the colonists, in the year 
1824/' 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL T. H. S. CONWAY, C. B., LATE 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL, MADRAS ARMY. 

It appears that the Brigadier reached Bompcchurlah, a sta- 
tion about 12 miles on this side of Nackrycul.and about 45 from 
the Kistnah, on Friday, May 12, and shortly after arriving at 
the Bungalow, feeling, as he said, a little unwell, and as a 
timely precaution, he touk eight grains of calomel, after which 
he ate a hearty breakfast. About the middle of the day he 
complained of exhaustion, and lay down. He suffered severely 
from the effects of the medicine, during the day and night, but 
fell himself well enough to continue his journey the following 
morning, (Saturday, the 13th,) and to rMe the latter part of 
the march. He arrived at Nackrycul weak and exhausted, and 
received from the apothecary attending him, a draught to stop 
the effects of the medicine. He breakfasted at 10, with his party, 
and, shortly after that meal, was taken with spasms in his feet, 
and hands, and^tomach, — these continued throughout the day. 
His attendants administered every relief in their power, by 
rubbing him on the different parts as they were attacked ; and 
the apothecary, from time to lime, administered ether, &c. 
About three o'clock, a messenger was sent to Guntoor, about 
forty miles distant, fora medical man. The Brigadier opposed 
this, saying, that before the Doctor could arrive, he should 
cither be gone or much better. Until 6 o’clock in the evening, 
he coniinutAi sensible, occasionally dozing, but repeatedly 
awaking with the pain of the returning spasms. He did not 
speak during this time. At about G o’clock he fell into a sleep, 
and only awoke again once before he breathed his last. He 
expired, without a groan or a struggle, about 8 o’cldfek. 

By meads or great exertions, his remains were consigned to 
the earth on Suhday, about 12 o’clock. The service was read 
by Lieutenant Cade 11 of the Artillery, who was at Nackrycul* 
on his way to Hyderabad, when Colopel Conway arrived. 

We have been kindly furnished ftitb the means of giving our 
readers the following short account of the career and brilliant 
services of this distinguished officer : — 
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On the 28th May, 1794, he was appointed Cadet of Infantry, 
of the season 1793. He arrived at Calcutta on the 5th January, 
and at Madras on the 5th October, 1795, having, during the 
intermediate period, been detained at Calcutta on duty. Since 
that period, with the exception of about five months absence to 
the sea-coast, on sick certificate, in 1795. and a month on 
furlough, in 1832, he never was absent from his duty, nor had 
any furlough either to Europe or in India. Me served in the 
Infantry from 1795 to 1799. In 1796, he commanded a corps of 
European artificers, formed for the siege of Colombo. In 1797, 
he commanded the light company of the 2d Madras European 
regiment, on the Manilla expedition, and was selected by 
General St. Leger, who commanded ^ie division of the expedi- 
tion at Penang, to act as Adjutant to the 3d battalion, and 
returned with it to the coast, with a view to his removal into 
the Cavalry, — there being a prospect of a war with Tippoo, 
and the European regiment being destined to garrison the 
Moluccas. After thq Mysore campaign, he was sent to Arcot, 
and appointed Adjutant to the 6th regiment Light Cavalry, a 
newly raised corps. He acted as Riding-Master as well as 
Adjutant ; performed the duties of Cantonment Adjutant and 
Postmaster of Arcot; was reviewed with his regiment, and 
marched to join General Dugald Campbell, on fiejd-service in 
the Ceded Districts, within eleven month* ffdtn the date on 
which the first drafts joined the regiment. In 1809, ho 

was selected by Sir George Barlow to be Adjutant-General 
of the Army, having previously held the Deputy Adjutant- 
Generalship of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force for four 
years. In 1812, he inlrodu&d into the army, and organized 
under the auspices of Sir Samuel *Auchmuty, the Rifle and 
Light Infantry corps, the value and utility of which arm of the 
service is sufficiently well known. We must not omit to men- 
tion, that, in the waf against the confederated Mahratta Chief- 
tains, in 1803-4-5 and part of 6, he acted as Brigade- Major 
of the Cavalry brigade, with the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
and th^t he frequently acted, during the campaign, as Secretary 
and Brigade Major to Colonel Stephenson, commanding that 
^orce. On the 31st October, 1828, Colonel Conway was 
deputed by c the Madras Government on a special ipissioo to 
Bengal, to enquire into the comparative state of the armies of 
the three Presidencies, and returned on the 2d April 1830. On 
the 8th November, 1831, he was appointed by Government to 
inspect and report upon the Silladar Horse of the Mysore Go- 
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vernment, find to examine the accounts and arrears of pay due 
to them. His recent promotion to the rank of Brigadier, and 
appointment to the command of Hyderabad, are still fresh in the 
memory of our readers, 

The campaigns and expeditions on which Brigadier Conway 
was employed, during his long and eventful period of service, 
may be thus summed up; viz, — expedition to Ceylon in 1796, 
under the command of Colonel James Stuart— expedition to 
Manilla in 1797, under Major-General Sir James Craig — My«? 
sore campaign, under Major-General Harris, in 1790 — cam- 
paign in the Ceded Distri^s, under Major-General Dogald 
Campbell, in 1801 and 1802 — campaign against the confederated 
Mahratta Chiefs in 1803-4-5, and part of 1806, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Sir # Arthur Wellesley, Colonels Ste- 
venson, Halliburton and Lang, respectively — campaign against 
Rajah Mahopet Ram who had rebelled against the Nizam, in 
1807, under the command of Colonel T. G. Montresor — in 1815, 
he served with the army of reserve assembled on the Ttenbud- 
dra, under the personal command of his Excellency Lieutenant- 
General Sir T. Hyslop, Commander-in-chief — in 1817-18, he 
served in the campaign against Holkar and the Pindaries, with 
the army of the Deckan, under the personal command of Sir T. 
Hyslop. 

Few officers of the Indian army have been present at more 
battles, sieges, &a, >i>an the late Brigadier Conway. In 1796,* 
(February 12,) he was present at the battle of Colombo, In the 
seige of that place. In 1799, he was present at the battle of 
Malavilly, and various other skirmishes and affairs of out-posts, 
and, in the same year, at the seige of Seringapatam! In 1801 and 
1802, he shared in all the forced marches with General Camp- 
bell, in the Ceded Districts, and at the different assaults and 
affairs during that service. He was detached in command of a 
squadron of Cavalry, and a few companies of Infantry, to 
blockade the Polygar Forts of Tippoo Reddy Pillay, Shaikle- 
poor, and ^yarsapoor, in the Cammitm District; but, finding it 
impossible to execute any orders, owing to the jungle running 
close up to the wall, he took advantage of the gates being open 
to surprise the Fort of Tippoo Reddy pillay, by riding into it a 
little before day-light, at the head of a Havildar’s party of 
Cavalry, supported by his squadron, and, after some opposition, 
made the gfhrri&on prisoners. He marched again in a Tew hours, 
and found the Fort of Shaiklepoor evacuated. He then pur- 
sued his march during the night, about thirty miles, and having 
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by surprise occupied an accessible breach in one of the bastions 
of Narsapoor, by a dismounted party, the garrison surrendered 
at day-break. In 180*3, he w^s engaged in several affairs and 
skirmishes with the enemy # at different periods of the eampaign- 
He was employed to reconnoitre the enemy's camp on the 8th 
and 10th September, and led (as a guide) the columns which 
made the night attacks on Scindiah’s camp, in the vicinity of 
Bud nn poor. He accompanied the storming party of Jaulnah, 
and commanded the party which took possession of the town of 
Berhamporc. He was present at the seiges of Jaulnah, Asseer- 
ghur, and Gwalghur: battle or Argau m ; with Colonol Ste- 
venson's division on the flank of Sir Arthur Wellesley's divi- 
sion, at the Battle of Assavc. — In 1804, -he was present at the 
6iegcs ofChandore, Galna, and Ijie assault upon Jasselgaum. — 
Commanded an extensive convoy 'from Madras to Aurungabad, 
consisting of young officers, recruits, remount horses, medical 
and military stores, clothing, &c., &c., for the armies in advance, 
and was joined at Hyderabad by 10,000 Briojaries with rice. — 
The timely arrival # of this convoy enabled Colonels Wallace 
and Halliburton, with their respective divisions, to open the 
second campaign ; and he was on this occasion honored by I he 
acknowledgments of the British Resident at the Court of Hy- 
derabad. Finally, in 1817, he was present at the battle of 
Aiahidpoor, and the storming of Talnair. ' 

The above are the principal actions jg which this highlj' 
distinguished officer was personally engaged. His pride, as a 
man and as a soldier, was gratified by many and most flattering 
testimonials of service, in every part of his career, and from the 
most distinguished commanders of the day. By the Duke of 
.Wellington (then, Sir Arthur Wellesley) he was recommended 
to Lord William Bentinck (on the former leaving India) as an 
offieer who had rendered him important services during the 
campaign. By the same eminent commander he was thanked 
in General Orders, besides receiving several personal acknow- 
ledgments of the' approbation with which he ^viewed the 
gallantry of his conduct. He was thanked at the head of his 
detachment, after onp of his brilliant expipits (the surprise of 
Tippoo Reddy) by General Campbell, — “ for the spirit and 
decision with which hp had drawn the maiden sword of the 
6th Light Cavalry." He possessed private letters of acknow- 
ledgment 1 from Sir John Aberprpmbie, Lord Hastings, and Sir 
John Malcolm* His name was recorded on seppfal occasions on 
the minutes of Governmeht, in which bis name appears with 
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the approbalion of successive Governors and Commanders -in- 
chief, and of the Court of Directors : and, on his death-bed. Sir 
Alexander Campbell left him, a| the last legacy he bequeathed 
in this world, his high and valuable testimony to his services ! 
On the 10th June, 1810, he received the honorary distinction 
of the third class of the Order of the Bath. 

Such is a brief statement of the services and career of Briga- 
dier Conway, C. B. The Madras Army will long preserve with 
affection and respect the memory of an officer whose distinctions 
were gained in their ranks, and whose heart’s desire was ike 
honor and happiness of the Srmy at the head of which he so 
long held one of the most responsible offices. We need not 
attempt to add the feeble tribute of our przffse to the memory 
of one, whose worth as a man and member of society, is the 
theme of every tongue, arul whose military career has been 
marked by the approbation of the Duke of Wellington. 


HEATHEN FESTIVALS AN Do IDOLATRY. 

We are glad to observe that the repeated exhortations of the 
Indian press, have at length led to something like systematic 
proceedings for the extinction of the frequent idolatrous fes- 
tivals in India. A memorial to this end, addressed to Sir Robert 
Grant, has been framed and acknowledged by the signatures of 
some highly respedfablo Indian ecclesiastics. Our readers will 
And it appended to this article, for it must be considered of the 
gravest importance in a political, as well as religious, point of 
view. It is temperately written ; simply soliciting the institu^ 
tion of enquiry into the subject. But all enlightened India 
assists this memorial with one voice ; and, therefore, the autho- 
rities cannot but make a decisive step towards the suppression 
of heart-barrowing, disgusting, fanatical proceedings, which 
are insulting and disgraceful to Christian society, as well as 
a severe annoyance to it. These superstitious rites are not, as 
once, openly espoused by the rich and noble Natives, they are 
now proceeded with by the poorest castes, and merely tolerated 
by the donations and latent good will of the former. It cannot, 
then, be difficult to appease the superstitious castes with some 
modifications of the rites, whilst the abominations of them are 
entirely abolished. However, should the task prove difficult, 
it would not be insurmountable ; public honour demands that 
it be dune, and the first thing tiiat claims the notice of the 
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authorities is the well known fact of officers and troops of the 
British Government participating in these rites and festivals; 
and enhancing* their conseqtteqpe by volunteering in the garish 
processions, resulting from some by-gone political arrange- 
ment, — this iudecorous, we might say, infidel participation of 
the British Government in the superstitions of an abjectly 
uncivilized race, has been carried on for many years. Of course, 
so far as baubles and dross will go, the insult to Heaven has 
been over-well paid ; but gold must not buy a nation's honor 1 , 
although it can very often, and very cheaply arrange for that of 
an individual. We sincerely hope that another year may not 
pass, stained by £he conduct we have animadverted on. For 
the superstitious rites themselves, it will probably take some 
time entirely to eradicate them, and to deaden the deeply 
rooted prejudices* of the natives. We trust, however, to the 
influence of our Educational Schools, and our Missionaries, as 
regards these points. 

” In a couple of weeks/’ says one of our latest arrivals, " we 
shall see the streets of Calcutta crowded with fanatics who have 
bored their tongues, sides, and different parts of the body, with 
thick rods of iron, bamboos, ropes, and all manner of things, 
and who, in a state of intoxication, dance about the streets, to 
the great danger of their own health, and scandal of the sober 
and sensible portion of the inhabitants* 'these follies will end 
in the climax of being swung round on large posts, suspended 
with iron hooks passing through the muscles of the back ; so 
that should either their flesh, or any part of the machinery give 
way, death would be the almost certain consequence of their 
madness. * 

“ This is certainly a species of coi&duct which must be ranked 
next to suicide, and, like that crime, ought to come under the 
cognizance of the law, especially a9 there is no injunction in 
the shasters which requires the people to observe these rites, 
ludeed, it is well known that the lowest caste are- the only 
people who observe this custom ; the respectable portion of 
them have nothing further to do with-it than encouraging the 
mob in their follies with presents and their countenance* Had 
it been even a traditional observance of religion all classes of 

• After all/we verily believe? the love qf drink actuates these wretches iu their 
abominations, something more than does any perverted religious notions they 
may possess .—lid. E. /. Mag. * 
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Hindoos would have joined in it; bnt such U not the case* 
The lowest castes, who would even leap into fire for a mouth- 
ful of liquor, are the only people that bore their bodies, add 
obtain presents from the wealthy but ignorant portion of their 
countrymen. The mania for drinking urges them on to the 
most extravagant lengths ; and it is not unfrequently thatdeath, 
or, at least, the loss of some limb, is the result. After the feast 
is over, the wounds of these fanatics, and the exhaustion of 
their strength, often oblige them to negleet their usual occupa- 
tions for days together, to the great distress of their families and 
employers. It is true, these practices are confined to the poor: 
but the parental care of these, no less than that of the more 
fortunate, has been committed by Providence into the hands of 
Government, and they ougf^t, on no accouut, to neglect these 
people. If the Sangor Infanticide could be stopped — if a 
ftentinclc could abolish the human sacrifice in the Suttee rite 
— why cannot our present Governor-General immortalize his 
name in the record of humanity, by is.Miing an order to prevent 
the manglingof tho body at this Poojah* It is not necessary 
that the Poojah itself be interfered with. On the contrary, we 
would encourage the collection of people at the fairs which are 
held at this Poojah. These tend, on the one hand, to promote 
trade and honest industry, by affording opportunities for selling 
various articles; whilst, on the other, they give to the people 
a character of cbeesful hilarity, which is always commendable. 

"Much as education has advanced among our countrymen, 
during these six years, many of them are yet so wedded to their 
old customs, that encouragement is, to this day, given to the 
improper practices we have been deprecating. There is many 
a Baboo who allows his ground to be made the theatre for the 
enactment of these inhuman rites; and, deaf to the voice of 
reason, is determined to perpetuate a custom which Is alike 
disgraceful to all who are concerned in it. These, should be 
marked down in the black-book of Ionian abominations, as 
people deserving severe censure from their more intelligent 
countrymen.” 

The following is the memorial we have alluded to; we com- 
mend it to the careful perusal of every reader : — 

4t To tfo Right Hon* Sir Robert Grant, G. C. H . , Governor in 
Council , Bombay. — Right Honorable Sir, — We, the ander- 
signed ministers of the gospel,* and members of different 
East India and Colonial Mag,, VoL x/r., No. S3, October . • C 
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Christian denominations, beg leave most respectfully to me- 
morialize your Excellency in Council, with reference id this 
Presidency, on the position in which the Britfeh power in India 
has for many years stood, with regard to the idolatries and 
superstitions of its Native subjects, and with regard to the 
requisitions of an unscriptural nature, which, in certain cases, 
are made from its Christian officers, both civil and military. 
We fear that this position is one which, in many respects^ is 
calculated to provoke the indignation of that God who has 
given our nation the sovereignty over this great people ; is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of religious toleration ; 
is calculated to degrade the European character in the eyes of 
the Natives ; is opposed to the benevolent wishes of our native 
country, for introduction amongst them of nseful knowledge, 
and for their religious and moral improvement, as expressed in 
Act 53, George ill, chapter 155 ; and is contrary to the views 
of the Honorable the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, as expressed in their despatch to the Supreme 
Government of lndia,«dated the 20th February, 1833, in which 
it is required, that, f in all matters relating to their temples, 
their worship, their festivals, their religious practices, and their 
ceremonial observances, our Native subjects be left entirely to 
themselves/ 

u The countenance and support extended to idolatry, and 
the violation of the principles of toleration^o which we refer, 
consist principally in the following particulars 

“ 1. In the employment of Brahmans, and others, for the 
purpose of making heathen invocations for rain and fair weather. 

“ 2. In the inscription of Shri on public documents, and the 
dedication of the Government records to Ganesha, and other 
false gods. • 

*' 3. In the entertainment, in the courts of justice, of ques- 
tions of a purely idolatrous nature, when no civil right depends 
on them. 4 

“ 4. In the degradation of certain castes, by excluding 
them from -particular offices and benefits not connected with 
religion. 

*' 5. In the servants ofr Government, civil and military, in 
their official capacity, at Hindu and Muhammadan festivals, 
with a vie^f to participate in their rites and ceremonies, or 
in the joining of troops', and the use of regimental bands 
in the processions of Heathen and Muhammadan festivals. 
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w i« their attendance in any other capacity than that of 
a police, for the preservation of the peace. 

44 3. In the firing of salutes by the troops, or by the vessels 
of the Indian Navy, in intimation and honor of Heathen fes- 
tivals, Muhammadan idols, &c. 

44 We know, that, in the particular instances above enumera*- 
ted, the consciences of many of the servants of Government 
have been wounded, and been required, by the regulations of 
Government, or by the usage of the service, to take. 

44 We, therefore, most respectfully solicit that enquiry may 
be made, by your Excellency in Council, into the topics to 
which we have adverted ; and we would further suggest that 
the following particulars ought also to be included in the 
enquiry, as it may often b^ found, that, where only justice or 
charity was intended, an unnecessary and criminal sup- 
port to Native superstition has been, or is liable to be, 
afforded. 

44 1. The support given to Hindu temples, to mosques, and 
tombs, either by the granting endowments, pensions, and 
immunities, or, by the collections and distributions, by the 
officers of Government, of the revenues already appropriated to 
them, 

^2. The granting of allowances and gifts to Brahmans, and 
other persons, because of their connection with the Heathen 
and Muhammadan«4>riesthood. 

" 3. The present mode of administering oaths in the Native 
courts of justice ; and whether it be such as is proper for a 
Christian Government to allow and sanction. 

** 4, The endowment and support of colleges and schools for 
the inculcating of Heathen add Muhammadan measures, as 
your wisdom may suggest, for it is justly observed in the Hon. 
Court’s despqlph, to which we have already referred, that, 

• arrangements which implicate the Government, whether in a 
greater or less degree, in the local superstitions of the Natives, 
might well be objected to in point of principle, even without 
reference to their actual consequences ; but, that they also tend 
to consequences of an injurious kind* is evident, inasmuch/ as 
they eglitbil the British power in sucji intimate connection with 
the unhappy and debasing superstition* in question, as almost 
necessarily to inspire the people with the belief that we admit 
the divine origin of these siiperstitiobs, or, at least, 'vc ascribe 
to them some peculiar and venerable^Mithority.' 
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00 T)ie zeal which your Excellency's Government evinces forr 
the general welfare of the Natives, encourages its to hope thaS 
our earnest representation will meet with the most favorable 
consideration ; and we pray that God may direct you in all your 
deliberations/’ &c. 

PERMISSION TO EUROPEANS TO HOLD LANDS IN 

INDIA. 

A Tate number of the “ Friend of India 99 has the foFlowing 
correctly judged remarks on the above subject. As the article 
contains matter that could only be put forth by a resident in In- 
dia-, we place it before our readers per se. 

“The Court of Directors have atjenglh consented to permit 
Europeans to hold lands in India, and have sent out orders by 
the overland despatch to give the force of law to the draft of a 
regulation, which was promulgated on this subject two years 
ago. Every thing connected- with this great question of Indian 
colonization is curious, and instructive. It is curious to trace up 
the reluctance of the Court of Directors to the settlement of 
Europeans in India to their early dread of commercial inter- 
lopers. It is curious to perceive with what tenacity the Ca- 
binet of Leadenhatt Street have clung to this line of pojjrv, 
through every successive change in the Court of Directors* It is 
curious to remark, that long after the factoryAad swelled into an 
empire, ai?d the mercantile character of the Company had been 
merged in their imperial attributes, and the exclusion of Euro- 
peans from all connexion with the soil of India had become a 
glaring anomaly,, this jealousy of their countrymen still con- 
tinued to haunt their councils, ttat the circumstances connected 
with the abandonment of this system, form by far the most 
curious and jnslmctive part of jU history. * 

“ The progress of liberal opinions among the King’s Mi* 
(listers, led, as the reader well knov $, to the insertion of a 
clause in the New Charter, which grauted permission to Euro* 
peansto settle, and to purchase estates in India after the month of 
April, 1834. An Act of Parliament, however omnipotent in ita 
own essential character, is e of no validity in India, till it has re* 
ceived the stamp of the local legislature, over whose proceed* 
ings the Court of Directors exercise an absolute control. But 
tiie^spActs, though not bihding on the officers of Government,. 
pr^Mt binding ou tlie Court of Directors, as they are upon the 
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Court of King’s Bench ; and in neither case is there any option 
but that of immediate and unconditional obedience. But in 
the present instance a subordinate body, created by vote of the 
Legislature, has ventured with absolute impunity to dispense 
with an Act of Parliament for three entire years. A twelve- 
month after the orders in Parliament ought to have been made 
the law of India, the draft of a regulation embodying this en- 
actment was promulgated in India ; but it had scarcely seen 
the light before it was placed in a state of suspended anima- 
tion by specific orders from home. The draft was transmitted 
to England in August 1835, and arrived, it is presumed, some 
time in Jauuary 1836, after which it remained unnoticed more 
than twelve months ; for it was not till February, 1837, that 
the Court of Directors wroty out to their Governor-General in 
Council granting permission for the enactment of the proposed 
regulation. 

“ The despatch of the Directors, dealing as it does with an 
Act of Parliament of paramount authority, is a most singular 
document. The Court have therein published to the world, 
that the reasons which induced them to concede the question 
of European colonization in India were the Act of Parliament 
and the recommendation of their own Boards and offices. Is not 
thig^an la mount to giving to the opinion of the Boards a higher 
authority than to the orders of the Supreme Legislature ? Does 
it not encourage the idea, that if the advice of these local func- 
tionaries had been opposed to the Act of Parliament, the Act 
would not have been carried into execution at all ? It wears 
the unpleasant appearance of an intention to Regrade the au- 
thority of Parliament. Any attempt oo the part of the Court 
of Directors who stand mid-way "between the Parliament which 
created them, and tbeoffioers whom they have created, to«rgpre-' 
sent these bodies as being in their view entitled to equal con- 
sideration, is, to say the least, highly injudicious* The Court 
only injure their own dignity when they lower the estimation 
of that body to which they owe their Existence. An Act of 
Parliament is in its nature imperative, arid should not thus 
have been placed in association with the reports of Boards, 
which the Court of Directors are *at liberty at any time to 
reject. 

The .Directors have embraced the opportunity of this des- 
patch, to draw the particular attention of their servants in India 
to that section of this Act of Parliament, which directs that 
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Indian Army . 

the protection of the natives should form an object of particular 
solicitude. This recommendation would certainly have pos- 
sessed greater weight if the Directors had riot afforded a speci- 
men in their own conduct of the very unceremonious mode in 
which it was safe to treht Acts of the Supreme Legislature. 
The insertion of this clause appears to he intended to convey 
the idea, that the colonization of Rnropeans is likely to com- 
promise the welfare of the people. But what oppression of any 
of the new European landholders Can exceed that which the 
native Zemindars have practised towards their tenantry, ever 
sinee they were raised from the condition of collectors of rent, 
to that of proprietors of the soil ? In the perpetual settlement 
no adequate provision was made for the protection of the ryots* 
and they have been ground to the 'dust by oppression. Their 
condition does not admit of any aggravation of misery ; and if 
European colonization produces any change in their condition, 
it must be for the better. And we feel confident, from the ge- 
neral features of the European character, that under English 
Zemindars the Welfare tof the tenantry will be greatly improved, 
that is to say, as far as the European character can be reflected 
in the management of estates.” 


INDIAN ARMY. 

• 

It appears, by an Advertisement in o nr Magazine of this day, that Messrs. 
Dtodweli and Miles, East India Army Agents, are about to publish an Alphabetical 
List of the names of 15,000 officers of our Indian Array, for the last 80 years; 
with their respective dates of commission, retirement, resignation, or death, 
whethorfa India or its England. Wo look forward to the publication of this work 
with much pleasure, and considering by whom the wOrk it edited, we may 
congratulate the. public upon- its announcement. The public will now have all 
easy reference to the names p f relations and friends in India or England, many 
of whom possibly they bare lost fight of for years. Messrs. D. and*M.'s late 
situation in the India House, garotheua oo doubt great facility for compiling the 
above work, and the public erf, therefore. Much indebted to these gentlemen for 
the lahpr they have bestowed in preparing for the Press, a work of great 
importance to^every one connected with oar Eastern Empire. 
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THE DRAMA. 

“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.”— Shaktpear. 

This is the season when the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, the Olympic, Adelphi, acid St. James's throw 
open their doors to commence catering 1 for ** golden opinions 
from all sorts of people Let us see what is to be done 
to this end. First then, old Drury promises us a Bun(n) for 
a manager, and cakes and sweetmeats in abundance. Wo 
are to have Charles Kean from provincialising, which it is 
said has much improved him. We hope so, but are not willing 
to take for granted, that because country critics say so, “ Kean's 
self is in his son." We never could see the wonder yet. A 
good operatic and ballet company is to be got up here, but we 
cannot report in detail how many stars or how many garters 
there may be engaged. Covent Garden, under the manage* 
rrient of that celebrated piece of black velvet that inadvertently 
fell upon Bunn and nearly killed him. offers great pretensions; 
besides, Mac ready, Phelps, Elton, &c. &c. will join. There is 
to be a respectable operatic company also, and the prices wiR 
be, — boxes, 4s. f pit, 2s. f &c. At the Olympic, the ever- 
bewitching Vestris is “ girt about" by such actors as Keeley 
and his wife, and (sans Liston) Farren, with most of the last 
pasV^pol^any. May she succeed as heretofore ! aud we hope 
those vulgar fellow^ the Bums will evacuate the boxes for the 
future. The Adelphi will haveTyrone Power, John Reeve, and 
the rest ; and. doubtless, Yates will take care that nothing shall 
be wantiug in any respect at his cosy theatre. The St. Jaqies’s 
will have Harley, and get up a few operas as quick as possible. 

HAYMARKRT *THEATRE. 

The novelties, since our last, here, have been the appearance 
of a very talented tragedian in a Mr. Phelps from Bristol, and a 
new drama, by a Mr. Serle. We will speak of the first at 
length ; the second is worth little notice, In fact, it is, we* 
expect, ere now withdrawn from the bHit» Ma Phelps is a 
well built man, has an expressive countenance, and his demea- 
nour is voryr gentlemanly. If he possessed these qualifications 
only, they* are valuable on the stage ? but be happens to hove 
moreover a refined taste for the drama, and has studied both 
the literature and the art of the stage with acumenpnd success. 
He is consequently what we may correctly term a fine actor; 
perhaps, the best we have had sinc$ Kean himself ; for he i» not 
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so frigid and stilted in his style as Macready ; is a more person- 
able man, and walks the stage equally well through the whole 
range of the Shakspearian parts. Mr. Phelps’s Shylock was 
the character of his first debut at the Haymarket, and the 
haughty, yet cunning, feeling, though cruel Jew was with such 
characteristics correctly pourtrayed. The audience greeted Mr. 
Phelps with many strong expressions of their approbation in 
the course of this play, and at its close the actor was unani- 
mously called for, and when he re-appeared he was honoured 
with the shouts of Slentors, and the waving of all the white 
handkerchiefs (some snuff-coloured, by the by) that could be 
mustered in the theatre. His subsequent representations of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, (a splendid piece of acting), of Hamlet, and 
of Othello (he was not quite energetic enough, we thought, in 
this part) have tended to confirm us and the town in the belief 
that Mr. Phelps is an actor whose genius (Eureka!) wants but 
encouragement, to burst like a meteor over the public. But, 
“ in consequence of Mr. Power playing every night in the 
week”* (as the playbills have it), Mr. Phelps (one of the 
greatest actors of the day) is not to make his re-appearance till 
an opportunity offers in the course of the following week. The 
manager is not to be blamed for this. It is the public, who may 
sparingly present themselves* to Phelps, when they will^flock 
in crowds to listen to the brogue and the bulls of a clever Irish- 
man. Apropos of Mr. Power, we saw hfcn a few evenings 
since in his “ Irish Ambassador,” his “ Paddy Carey,” and his 
Dennis O’More, in a new comedy (of which ho is the author), 
called •* Etiquette.” He managed in all these characters to distil 
teara of laughter from crowded audiences, but vve would recom- 
mend him to eschew acting in superficial comedies written at the 
rate of twenty lines a minute, and finished in a day. 11 Etiquette, 
or a Wife for a Blunder/* is, we must say, without etiquette , 
but a " play for a blunder.” We observe/ Mr. Webster is pro- 
viding againstthe opposing batteries ok the majors and the select 
minors, by announcing a new eomedy, in five acts, by‘Sheridan 
Knowles, and two new farcefcy with a Miss Datenport to appear 
in one of them, the musical Waylett in the other; and Miss 
Vandenhoff is also announced to assist Phelps in his range 
of pieces. 
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Ciclmtta. 

SUPREME COURT. March 9, 1337. 

Thomas Holroyd, Assignee of C rut- 
tenrten and Co. v. Thomas Cape , James 
MuckUloy, and Mackillopand Co . — Ttie 
Ailvoc&te-Gcncral, with whom were Mn 
Clarko and Mr. Leith, itioved in this case, 
to stay the proceedings of the defendant. 
Cape,, the plaintiff, in an action of 
ejectment, from proceeding further in 
his action. at law until the decree cotild 
be had* in thh above equity suit. The 
application was for a special injunction 
supported by affidavit. Tlie bill of the 
complaints, the applicants in the pre- 
sent motion, prayed for a discovery, 
relief, and the writ of injunction now 
moved for. The Advocate-General, Mr. 
t' la rite, and Mr. Leith, addressed tne 
Court at considerable length, and de- 
tailed the facts on which the application 
wus founded. The bill also charged 
fraud in Cape, and the other defendants ; 
and prtiyed a discovery upon oath, in 
order to enable the defendant in the 
action at law to make good his defence. 
— The facts, as wo gathered them from 
the learned Counsel in the progress of 
their several addresses to the Court, were 
shortly these: — la the year 1820, or 
1821, Muckillop and Co lent to a Mr. 
Taylffifr Ch e wo of three lacs of rupees, 
with which Tfeylor purchased the pre- 
mises in Lbll Bazar, now occupied by 
Jenkins and Low, two adjoining pre- 
mises, and the house in Tank-Square, 
how occupied by the Bengal Club — 
Taylor than deposits with Mackillop and 
Co. the title-deeds of this property so 
purchased, atid draws a bill upon Major 
Cape, his father-in-law, for £30,000 
ateiling, and then departs for Europe, 
leaving ill the hands of the firm of Out- 
tenden and Mackillop, a power of at- 
torney to execute a mortgage to Cape of 
the premises in the event of Major Cape 
paying the bill for £30,000, and re- 
quiring frotn Taylor security for repay- 
ment. Major Cape was the father-in-lAW 
of Taylor. On the 18th of tfeb. 1822, 
James Mackillop of the house of Cfut- 
tendeo and Co., Writes to bis correspon- 
dents, Palmer, Mackillop, and Co. f to 
advise Major Cape of the whole transac- 
tion. Major Cope pays the £30,000, and 
allows the title-deeds of the property to 
remain in the hands of Cruttenden, Mac- 
killop, and Co., until 1827* in the mean- 
time Taylor returns to Calcutta* and 
having occasion for money, borrows of 
Mackillop and Co. the sum of four lacs of 
rupees, staling to the firm that he hod 
given to Major Cape, his father-in-law, 
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other security, in England, for the 
£ 30.000 he liacl lent to Taylor, in pay- 
ment of the first loan of three lacs, the 
purchase-tnoney of the properties, in Loll 
Bazaar and Tank Square. Cruttenden 
and Co, lent the four lacs to Taylor, 
taking as a security a mortgage in fee/of 
these premises ; but as they then consi- 
dered themselves as attornies for Major 
Cape, under the power given them by 
Taylor, in 1823, they, until the story of 
Taylor was corroborated by Major Cape , 
took, as further security for the second 
loan, a quantity of indigo belonging to 
Taylor. The firm, therefore, considered 
« tliemselves os mortgagees in fee of this 
property in question, and, in 1825, they 
lcceived a letter from Cape, in which he 
stated that he discharged them from ex- 
ecuting, as Taylor's attornies, a mortgage 
on his account, and admitted that. Taylor 
had given him other security, confirming 
the statement of Taylor in this matter in 
all points. Under these circumstances, 
Cruttenden and Co. considered them- 
selves as soft mortgagees in fee of this 
property in Calcutta, that is, of the pre- 
mises in I .oil Bazar and in Tank Square, 
and Mi*. Holroyd, as their assignee, noW 
files his bill for discovery, relief, and 
injunction to stay the defendant, Cape, 
from proceeding in his action of eject- 
ment at law, for the recovery, of these 
very premises. The title set up by 
Major Cape, being a mortgage of these 
premises, effected to him in England 
previously to 1824, the period when the 
claim of Cruttenden and Co. arose, in 
virtue of the mortgage to them by Tay- 
lor, fis a security for the four lacs lent to 
Mr. Taylor by that house, the complain^ 
ant, Mr. Holroyd, makes his affidavit that 
he cannot make a good defence to the 
action at law, uutess Cape puts in bis 
answer, and makes a full discovery of alf 
the facts, in connection with the transac- 
tion of |be lo^u 0 f £30,000, and his 
alleged" security, and mortgage for re- 
payment eg the same by Taylor. — Coses 
#ei$ r €ited to shew, that, under the cir* 
cdm'stances, Mr. Holroyd was entitled to 
an injunction, and that the affidavit of 
facts founded on the bill, disclosed suf- 
ficient equities to induce the Court to 
restrain the defendant Cape from pro- 
ceeding in his action at law, for the 
recover^ of the premises mortgaged in 
1824 to Cruttenden and Co. — Mr. Grant 
for* the defendant Cape contended, at 
great length, that there was no gfetand 
disclosed by complainant to entitle him # 
to discovery, or relief in equity, and that 
the facts disclosed, on the affidavit of 

r.. No . 83, October. 2 D 
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Sir. Leighton, were insufficient. The 
learned Counsel wanted to put in affi- 
davits contradictory of the complainant's 
affidavits, and explanatory of fhe facts. 
The alii dav its of Mr. Giant were re- 
jected hy the Court, on the authority Of 
Jones. R 8, Wzey 46, and of another 
case in 19 Vczcy R S3. Mr. Grant con- 
tended that the defendants in the action 
nt law, could get any evidence they 
might m ant, under a commission di- 
rected to England, to* examine the wit- 
nesses who were resident there, in the 
absence of winch tho complainant in 
this suit partly founded his application. 
—The Advocate-General in reply, as we 
understood, stated that Mr. M-ackillnp, 
Was a necessary party to the mortgage 
in 1824. mid, therefore, a necessary paity 
to this hill; also, Mr. Cfullen, and that, 
therefore, Mr. Ifolioyd could not ex- 
amine them under a commission, they 
being interested in the event of the suit, 
and that, therefore, the present bill and 
proceedings were necessary to enable 
him to make his defenec. The learned 
Advocate continued his address nt very 
considerable length. The cqjnt rose at a 
i to 6 o'clock ! and took time to consider 
of the application. 

March 13. — In the Goods of Cap' a in 
D'Oj/ty, of the Art illci y, deceased. — 
Mr. Prinsep moved for a probate to Le 
granted to John Corrie, lisq., of the 
Howrah Docks, in the goods of Captain 
D'Oyly, of the Artillery. The learned 
counsel stated, that he had heard and 
believed, that Captain D’Oyly had been 
wrecked in Torres Straits, in the bark 
44 Charles Eaton," on the 15th of Aug.. 
1832, and that the whole crew and pas- 
sengers of the vessel! excepting Captain 
D'Oyly's son, and another lad, numej 
Ireland, hod been ninrdered by savages; 
and that the insurance on the vessel had 
been paid. Captain D’Oyly. on his de- 
parture in the 41 Charles Eaton," re- 
quested his w ill, under direction to John 
Currie, Esq., to be opened and acted 
upon, only in the event of-his not re- 
turning from liis voyage, or certain in- 
telligence being received of his death.-*- 
The John Currie mentioned in the will, 
wfca the person who nowr applied for a 
probate,— Probate granted* 

Roots versus Cockerell.-*- 1 The 'Advo- 
cate-General moved, under the liberty 
reserved to him to set aside the verdict, 
and enters nonsuit, — The Chief Justice 
granted a rule nisi, and said, that the 
point made by plaintiff, upon which the 
rule wps granted, was, that the pluintfff 
had ho exclusive right of possession u|>on 
v fcieh he could maintain his action of 


trespass. — Mr. Prinsep moved in the 
same case, for a new tiial, on the ground 
that there was niis-dircction, and that 
more damages were proved in evidence, 
than wbre gained by the plaintiff.' — The 
Chief Justice granted a rule to shew' 
cause, first, on the ground of mis-diicc- 
fion ns to the indigo; and, secondly, for 
insufficiency of damages ; and directed 
both rules to be brought before the Couit 
together. — Wo will give a full report 
When the ense comes on for argument, 
which will he in four days* 

March I I . — Criminal Information . 
—Mr. Advocate General moved for d 
rule nisi, calling on ( bar lea Thackeray, 
Esq, Barristcr-at-hiw, to shew* cause why 
a criminal iujormation should not be' 
filed against him, for writing two letter;* 
addressed to Mr. W. D. Shaw, one of the 
fltkornt j s of the Court, with an intention* 
to provoke him, Mr. W. D. Shaw, to 
commit a breach of the peace. The 
learned Counsel put in an affidavit sWorn* 
by Mr. Shaw, which set forth, in sub- 
stance, that he w r as employed by a party 
to recover an amount of 300 rupees due 
by Mr. Thackeray, on a promissory note 
drawn several years ago; that deponent 
sent the usual letter of demand, in reply 
to which Mr. Thackeray denounced the 
deponent’s conduct as unbecoming the 
character of a gentleman and disgraceful 
to the legal profession, statin^iipmngst 
other things, if deponent so attempted to 
impose on a member of the bar, who is- 
acquainted frith the bearings of legal 
queslions, there could but be little doubt 
as to his general practice when the igno- 
rant and unwary were Iris clients &c. &c- 
— The Couit. after reading the affidavit, 
and the letters appended thereto, made 
the Older nisi, expressing a hope that (her 
fiiends of the parties would endeavour to- 
effeej a reconciliation, and prevent the 
necessity of further proceedings in this 
matter. — Mr. Advocate-General said that 
one of the members of the bar had used 
his best endeavours in order to induce 
the party to withdraw the letters which* 
formed the ground of th& application, 
and thii9 supersede the necessity of this 
proceeding. He regretted much that 
gentleman’s efforts had been ineffectual.. 
Tire Court remarked that possibly when* 
the party Was aware of thitf application, 
and the grounds on which it was made, 
he wouid be disposed to listen to the sug- 
gestions of his friends. 

March 1 7 .— The case of the Assignees 
of Fergusson and Co. versus Adam Max- 
well, ’which was argued in the Supreme- 
Court on Friday last, is of interest, in- 
so fur only as it is the first and the last 
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of those appeals, under the Section of the 
Aetof Parliament, now repealed by the 
Black Act, Tlie facts of the case are 
shortly these: — Iu October 1822, a Mr. 
Adam Maxwell, an Hast Indian, and who 
could, therefore, hold lands in this coun- 
try, being possessed of four indigo factor 
rics, assigned them over to Messrs. 
HurnclL and Co. by deed, (lie conditions 
of which were amongst oilier things, that 
Burnett and (J q., should pay Maxwell — — 
rupees a year, so long as he remained in 
India, and two thousand pounds sterling 
per annum, as long as he should reside in 
England, whither he at thedime of enter*, 
iug into the agreement, contemplated 
proceeding. In 1837 Burnett and Com- 
pany failed, and were unable to pay ; and, 
according to the terms of lhe agreement, 
it was contended by the Advocate Gcnl. 
that Maxwell ought to have resumed pos- 
session of the villages. But on the failure 
of Burnett and Co., Fergusson and Co. 
to whom they weie largely indebted, 
look possession of the factories, and 
\jll;ig(*s, and paid on account of'Govern- 
mentjumma 30,000 rupees.} Maxwell on 
his leturn from England brought his 
action in the Zilluli Court for u specific 
sum of 01,000 rupees and interest ; and 
by the decree of the Couit lie was de- 
clared entitled to the specific sum of 
64,000 rupees and 30,000 rupees interest, 
making, £^um of 94,000. Against this 
decree, UuMippeal is made* and it was 
contended by the counsel for the appel- 
lants — 1st, that Maxwell haiPiio remedy 
al law ; that he should not have brought 
his uction for a specific sum, hut should 
have asked for account of wljat had come 
to the hands of Fergusson and Co. during 
their management; and also, that he 
should have allowed a set off of all sums 
paid aud expended by them on the pro- 
rty. and amongst other Bums that of 
,000 rupees paid by them for Govt, re- 
venue arrears, without which payment 
Maxwell's interest iu the properly would 
have been lost. It was also contended, 
tliat the decree was had, inasmuch as the 
Judge had awarded Maxwell a specific 
spin without having any proof before him, 
to warrant his decision on this point. — 
Mr. Clarke, for the respondent, first 
took a preliminary objection to this 
effect, that all the proceedings of the 
Court below, bad not been translated, 
and that consequently the Court of 
Appeal was celled on to reverse pro- 
ceedings not before them.— -The Chief 
Justice, said that if Mr. Clarke persisted 
in his objection, the case must stand over, 
and that he might insist upon the trans- 
lation of any of the papers, and that the 


appellant must pay the costs of the day. 
But that if when the r*ase come on again, 
it should appear that the papers translated 
were not materials, then Mr. Clarke's 
client would have to pay all the expenses 
conseqaent upon the delay. — Mr. Clarko 
abandoned his objection. Mr. Clarke 
then argued his case at great length, and 
with much ability. We understood him 
to contend, that the objection to the 
decree, on the ground of want of evidence 
on the facts decided, was cured, by the 
admissions of the appellants on their own 
pleas, and that an account was unneces- 
sary, for Fergusson and Co.'s claim and 
right in the premises, was merely that of 
their debtors, Burnett and Co., whereas 
Maxwell claimed upon an agreement, 
*1Hiich was binding oil Burnett and Co., 
had been in possession, und which, 
therefore, was binding on Fergusson and 
Co. Had Burnett and Co. been in pos- 
session, he could have sued them for tho 
specific sum of 61,000 rupees with in- 
terest, he could therefore equally sue 
those who stood in their shoes. — The 
Couit reversed the decree, stating that 
the Zillali Cpurt might perhaps be right 
iu its decision, only it did not appear 
upon what evidence or facts the decreo 
was founded. We understood the Court 
of Appeal to observe that the alleged ad- 
missions in the appellant's pleas, did not 
go the length contended by the Counsel 
for the respondents, and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to scud the case back 
to the Zillah Court, in order that an ac- 
count might ho taken of what was due 
aud owing to and by the parties iu the 
cause. — llurkaru , March 20. 

March 21. — Mills versus Lyall, Ma- 
tin' son and Co. — This was an action on 
the money counts, to recover from the 
defendants as agents of the plaintiff with 
whom he had an account, the sum of 
2,500 rupees. — Mr. Barwcll opened tho 
pleadings.— Th° Advocate General stated 
the case. Mr. Robert I.yall was exe- 
entor of the plaintiffs father, who by his 
will left his son a considerable sum of 
money^ The son opened an account 
with the firiri, and had received from 
them all the money he was entitled to 
under the will, excepting the sum of 
2,500 rupees. The defend mts refused 
to payTiim this sum, on the ground that 
the executors of a Captain Webster, had 
some claim nguinst plaintiff’s father's es- 
tate; and they being agents only of the 
plaintiff, retained this money, to meet 
this claim when it should be substantiated 
-■Mr. Wight of Mackenzie, LyjjJl and 
Co.'s, proved the plaintiff’s caseT^-Mr. 
Priusep with whom was Mr. Claikc add. 
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Mr. Leith for detail hints, stated, that deceased, being parties to (lie suit before 

Mills, the father, was executor of the Court. The Court stated they could 

' Webster, and Mr. David Andrews, was make no decree until these gentlemen 

bis co-executor: Mr. David Andrews was either appeared or gave powers ot al- 

alao executor with Mr. Robert Lyall, of tornoy to some one to appear for them, 

the estate of old Mr. Mills. There ap- The probability is, therefore, that there 

peared in the accounts of Webster’s es- will never be any decree in this cause, 

fate, signed by old Mills, a sum of 10,000 which has now lasted about 12 years 

rupees in Company’s paper, and an and it is a beautiful thing to Bee with 

agreement was set up, by which the what care justice is administered in this 

plaint ifT, on receiving the sum due to world. 

him on account of his father’s estate, INSOLVENT COURT, March 11. 
agreed that Robert Lyall, or Lyall, Ma- In the Insolvent Court on the lllh 
theson and Co. should retain 15,000 ru- fast, the argument in the Casa of the 

pees in their hands for 12 months, to claims of thp retired partners of Crutteu- 
meet any payments or demands which den, Mackillop and Co. having been 

should be made against the estate of old gone info, Mr. Leith took a prcliminaiy 

Mills; and the case of the defendants objection to the form of the applications 
was that a demand was made against the*- -r for the rule nisi, and contended that tho 
estate of old Mills for 10.009 rupees, one retired partners who were alive ought 
fourth of which the plaintiff was liable not to have made their applications, in 

for, he having a right as legatee to one- theVnanner which they had done, name- 

fourth of his father’s estate, and that this ly, through their agent (Mr. Ciillen) who. 

demand was made by Mr. David An- alone swore to the debts, and that only as 

drews, the executor of Webster. — The to his belief. That only Corporations 

case on the part of the defendants broke and Companies were allowed to prove by 

down, and the Chief J usticc stated there an agent, and even in that excepted case 

must be a verdict for the plaintiff. The the agent must prove his authority satis 

only defence was in the covenant opened factonly to the Court, and that Mr. Cul- 

by Mr. Prinsep, and the conditions pre- len had not proved any authority, or put 

cedent constituting the important por- in as part of liis grounds any power of 

tions of that covenant are wholly un- attorney from, the retired partners nut Im- 
proved. The Court stated that if all the rising him to make these applications, 

conditions could be proved, Robeit That as to Mr. Cullen’s application to 

Lyall, the executor, might have an David Bryce deceased, it w J ns 

ulterior remedy by bill in equity. — executor, and that it had been decided 

Verdict for plaintiff for 2,500 rupees, in courts of* bankruptcy at home, that 

with interest from 1st May, 183$. a bankrupt cannot prove as executor 

March 27. — Nerttonx . Newton This against his own bankrupt estate withouf 

was a libel, and suit in the Ecclesiastical a special order first obtained for that 

side of the Court, promoted at the in- purpose. That the same reason upon 

stance of Mrs. Ncwttn against Colonel which these decisions were made, would 

I^ewton, her husband, for a divorce equally apply to the bankrupt or insol-; 

amensti et thoro, and for alimony. — The* vent claiming to be paid out of their 

libel charged adultery with one ,of her estate as agent or trustee. As to George 

ayahs against Colonel Newton, and seve- Mackillop’s claim, on whose behalf, Mr. 

lal acts of cruelty, neglect, &c. This Cullen applied and petitioned to have' 

was denied by the impugnantCol Newton. the alleged ejety paid over, it appeared 

The Codrt, after reading the evidence on l>y Mr. C/s own affidavit in support of 

Loth sides, and hearing Mr. Graut, in the tbe implication that G. Mackillop had 

absence of Mr. Clarke, who fas Counsel assigned the debt to a Mr. Learmoulh 

for the promonent; and Mr. Advocate previously to tbe insolvency, and that 

General and Mr. Prinsep, for the im- tbe latter did not join in making tho 

pugnant, decreed a divorce a nunsd et application, which, according to nuthori- 

thoro , and gave 300 rupees a month ties at borne, he ought to have done, 

alimony, together with all the cwts of while Mr. Cullen shewed no authority 

t^e suit against the Jmpugnaht Colonel from either to claim against the insol- 

Newtoo. vent estate or to give a receipt or dis- 

April 3.— 1 The Court gave judgment charge to the assignee for dividends 

in Amelia Dent if De Souza and others ; supposing any to he due. That Mr. Cul- 

that is they ordered the cause to stand len appeared a mere volunteer in these 

over for want of Mr. Henry Alexander several applications, and that for any 

and Duj ro Alexander, surviving thing that was before the Court, another 

executors of the Will of John Blythe, party or other parties might start up 
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with authority from the principals, who other of their creditors. For the latter 

might say that they never authorised Mr. position several cases were cited hy the 

C. to act. therefore, the learned counsel learned counsel, lh-j names of which we 

urged, without the authority of Mr. C. did not catch. As to the preliminary ob- 

jjeing proved to the court's satisfaction jections taken by the opposite fcounael 

no older could be made in the several they were not taken in sufficient time. — 

petitions. — The learned counsel then ad- The argument continued until 4 o'clock, 

dressed the court on the merits, and when the court rose, Mr. Justice Malkin 

went most minutely through the volumi- expressing his intention to give judgment 

nous affidavits and evidence before the in the case on the next couit day. 

court and argued at great length to shew March 1 1. — In the matter of Crutten- 

that the fnm of Cruttendcn, Mackillop den and Co., Mr. Advocate-General du- 

and Co. were insolvent in 1825, the dined to examine Captain Warlow, ami 

date of Mr. James Mackillop’s being the application came on for argument. — 

advertized out, and also in 1831 at the Mr. Leith applied to postpone the argu- 

date of Mr. George Mackillop’s being merit on the ground that three affidavits 
advertised out, and that the partners of had just been sworn, office copies of which 

the house must have known it at the had not been delivered to counsel before 

times of their respective rctiremcnL.^ this morning. The Advocate-General 
The learned counsel also insisted that qnd Mr. Clarke opposed the application 


the nature of the original transactions 
which had been called dissolution of 
the co-partnership at the different periods 
which long preceded those advertise- 
ments, and the relative situations of the 
parties to those transactions, and the 
provisions and concealment from the cre- 
ditors of the deeds themselves, shewed 
that they were not made bonajide, or the 
arrangements final, but only an nllegcd 
settlement of accounts, a fictitious balance 
of profits struck, and the amount of that 
balance credited to the retiring partner 
in the books of the firm, and that Mr. 
ffettsMius never advertized out at all. 
The speech of the learned gentleman 
lasted three hours and a ljplf. — Mr. Grant 
was heard on the same side at consider- 
able length on Saturday last, and con- 
tended that the non-delivery to the assig- 
nee of the balance sheets made on the 
retirement of the partners, and wliiib 
Hiissomoy Dutt in his evidence swore 
were kept for the private use of the* 
partners separate from the books of the 
firm, threw suspicion on the fiwn, and 
that the retirement of the partners now 
claiming was a fraud upon the creditors. 
—Mr. Advocate General and Mr. Clarkp 
(lien addressed the court, in support of the 
petitions, and argued that the dissolutions 
of partnership were made in good faith — 
lhat the best evidence of it was that the 
retiring partners allowed the sums stand- 
ing to their credit to remain in the 
house— that the house was in solvent cir- 
cumstances at the times of their retire- 
ment, but, if otherwise, that as the disso- 
lutions of partnership were m^de in good 
faith, and "net fraudulently that they 
were biuding on the creditors. And that 
(lie present claimnnta'had as much right fl 
to claim dividend from the insolvent 
estate of the new partnership as any 


to postpone the argument, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Malkin decided to goon. An affi- 
davit sworn by Captain Warlow was then 
put in, and which the officer of the court 
was proceeding to read, when he was 
interrupted by the Advocate-General and 
Mr. Clarke, who contended that I he affi- 
davit ought not tp be received, Captain 
Warlow •appearing in Court under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. The officer 
of the Court was then referred to the 
affidavit of Mr. H. J. Leighton, in which 
it was swum that Captain Warlow had 
purchased up the claims of nineteen 
creditors* of the estate of Cruttendcn 
and Co., the tptal amount of which ex- 
ceeded 2,60,000 rupees. This gentleman, 
the learned Counsel argued, stood in a 
situation in which a court of law or equity 
would not receive his affidavit. Captain 
Warlow was deep’y interested in the de- 
cision of the Court, by which, if unfavo- 
rable to the application of the retired 
partners, whose claims ore in amoui I 
equal to onc-tcnth of the claims on the 
schedule, his profits and the debts pur* 
ebased would be increased ten per cent* 
But Mr. Justice Malkin decided that it. 
should be read, and it whs rood accord- 
ingly* The affidavit entered minutely 
into the affairs of Crultendeu and Co., a* 
they appeared on the books at various 
periods, and concluded by setting forth 
the deponent's belief l Hat the late firm was 
insolvent on the 1st of January, 18-25.— 

• 

• We may mention, as within our 
knowledge, that these claims were pur- 
chased up in 1834, as a mere speculation* 
Tire enquiries instituted in 1836, and 
now continued, were suggested, as wa 
are credibly informed, entirely by Mr. 
Bargrave \Vy born's lc lie is ^,’1 exposes. 
-•—Ed. Ur, Ubs. * 
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At tb,rce o'clock, our reporter left the 
court, at which hour the argument had 
every appearance of continuing for se- 
veral days. 

SUMMARY. 

Court of Requests . — The new arrange- 
ments in the Court of Requests, with 
regard to the non-deposit of costs, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the suit, 
have not taker? effect. The matter 
stands thus: — The Court has sanctioned 
the appointment of four persons as Col- 
lectors : they are, as far, as we can learn, 
to receive a salary of Co.'s Rs. 10 each, 
per jwonth, and a commission of two per 
cent on all the costs they may realize — 
They must be answerable for Ihe costs of 
the suits they permit to be instituted on 
their security, and pay them within ten 
days after the decision of these suits. — 
And a deposit of 1,000 Co.’s Rs. ami two 
securities to the amount of 2,000 ruj>ces 
more, of some monied person residing in 
Calcutta, is required from each of them ; 

■ or an actual deposit of 2,500 Co *s Rs , 
from each, void of all security. Nobody 
has, as yet, been appointed to these 
vacancies. Might not these ^arrange- 
ments involve the Court the securities, 
and suitors, in never-ending litigation. 

The Meerut Observer of 23d Marcli 
gives ns the copy of a Bill of Complaint 
filed in the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
by Colonel G. Dycc against his son Mr. 
D. Sombre. — Our readers will recollect 
having seen some short time ago, in our 
pages, a notice taken from one of the 
Calcutta papers, that the son had been 
arrested by the father for a sum of up- 
wards of twenty lacs of rupees, for which 
amount the son almost immediately found 
bail, he having upwards of that amount 
in the Government securities. — As the 
names of Colouel Dyce and his son, in 
connection with the late Begum Sumroo, 
have often been before the public, it may 
be interesting to our readers to have the 
• substance of the Bill set before them. — 
Colonel Dyce, representing himself as 
late a Colonel id the Service, qnd Com- 
mandant of the Military Forces of her 
late Highness the Begum, Sovereign 
Princess and Ruler of Sirdhanna, states 
that in the year 1604 he had been intro- 
duced by his relative the late Sir David 
Ochterlony to the Begum, who, having 
no children of her own, and having be- 
come attached to Colonel Dyce, some 
time afterward* in *the presence of Sir 
David and the late Lord Lake, adopted 
himihefsqn; and some time there- 
after Coldim] Dyce, at the request of the * 
Begum drained Julia Anne Rennaud 
her gtaud-daughtei and nearest relative. 


Colonel Dyce was placed at the head of 
the Civil and Military affairs of Sird- 
hanna, and from the pay and emolu- 
ments of which office, and fiom other 
sources, had realized upwards of 20 lacs 
of rupees. He continued to hold the 
above appointment until the year 1827. 
when he was obliged through ill health 
to proceed to Delhi where the Begum 
accompanied and remained with him 
until, getting nnwti!, «he was obliged to 
return to Sirdhanna. — Colonel Dyce 
being still unable from sicjtp"** to ac-, 
company the Begum, directed his eldest 
son, pavid Ochterlony Dyce (the defen- 
dant in the suit, although now going by 
another name) to accompany Iicr, which 
he accordingly did, and further con- 
m 'dueled the duties of his father's office. 
Colonel Dyce having at that time about 
14 J^es of rupees in the treasury of the 
Begum, lie begged of the Begum to give 
him an acknowledgment for the same 
before his son entered on the duties of 
the office, that there might be no mis- 
understanding hereafter, mid the Begum 
accordingly granted the acknowledgment 
required, which is now in Colonel Dyce’p 
possession. — Colonel Dycc had remained 
for a consideiuble time at Delhi undcr 
the care of medical attendants ; and the 
Begum by this time being very old, nnd 
her intellect having become impaired, a 
parly was formed against Colon^Dyre 
among the ministers and returners of the 
Begum (pr the purpose of preventing his 
return to Sirdhanna. — The Colonel then 
states that a party had been hired to as- 
sassinate him in case of his return, and 
he, having come to know this, ivas de- 
terred from returning, until, hearing that 
the Begum's affairs were greatly mis- 
managed, lie determined on hazarding 
9 a trip to Sirdhanna, which he accordingly 
did, and arrived there on a Good Friday 
during Ijie celebration of divine service. 
The Begum being »n church at this time, 
the Colonel proceeded there, when he 
was'rccognized by her, and desired to sit 
by her side.— On the Begum retiring 
from the cathedral she proceeded towards 
a private door, attended by Colonel Dyce 
but she had no sooner passed through the 
door, than persons interposed and pre- 
vented the Colonel from following her, 
when he getting alarmed, proceeded to- 
wards his palanquin, which was then &£ 
the entance of the church, and as he was. 
getting into the same he was ihot through 
the body by a musket. — The Colonel’s 
life was only saved by the interference of 
some of the old seapoys of the Begum’s 
body guard, which he himself had for so 
Hiuuy years commanded. — Immediately 
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after this the Colonel returned to Delhi, 
but would not again venture to Sirdhan- 
na. — The Begum was now of extremely 
-weak intellect, and infirm, she being 
about 90 years old. Colonel Dycc’s son 
still continued to reside with the Begum, 
and to control her affairs.— It would ap- 
pear that the soil had, in his character of 
prime minister, got apprehended the 
man who had fired the rntftket at his 
lather, and had him sentenced to twelve 
years imprisonment in irons. Notwith- 
standing this, it is alleged, that the son 
had united himself with the party who hud 
intrigued to exclude his father from Sird- 
linnna, and had shown a determination to 
secure to himself all the property of the 
Begum.The father then came to learn that 
the son had caused 40 lacs of rupees wliic^ 
had stood in the Begum's name in Co.'s 
paper to he renewed in his own njime, 
nud that at a time when the Begum was 
incapable of giving a consent to such 
transfer. 1 he Colonel had then deter- 
mined on applying to Government for 
the 14 lacs of rupees which he had left in 
the treasury, and for the other property 
belonging to him in Sirdlianna, when 
the son, through an officer of his Majes- 
ty’s 2Gtli rsgt., entreated of him to desist 
from making any enquiry, and offering 
4 1 lacs of rupees. — The bill states that 
offers had been made on several occa- 
sions by Mr. Sombre to Colonel Dyce 
his fartWfTuf a sum varying from ono 
lac to four and a half lacs as an in- 
ducement to him to forego his claims 
on the late Begum Suinroo’s estate, but 
that all of them had been rejected.— 

It is then stated that shortly after the 
death of the Begum, Mr. Sombre had 
forwarded her original Will, by which, 
after bequeathing certain legacies, she 
bequeathed the whole of her real and 
personal estate to Mr. Sombre, and ap- 
pointed Brigadier Brown and Mf. Som- 
bre as her executors, to bis atlornics, 
for the purpose of having the same 
proved by Mr. Sombre as executor. — 
The other executor. Brigadier Brown, 
thereupon, Jthrough his altornies, gave 
intimation to Mr. Sombre’s (the defen- 
fendant’s) attornies not to transmit the 
will to the defendant until he (the 
Brigadier) had also been sworn an ex- 
ecutor of the same ; on which the attor- 
nies withdrew the will, and inconse- 
quence it was sent back to the defendant. 
Thus the wjll was never proved by 
either the defendant or Brigadier Brown. 
The defendant, although he had not 
proved the will, possessed hin^elf of the 
estate of the Begum to the extent at 
least of one crore of rupees.— The bill 
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then goes on to state that a large quantity 
of jewels, shawls, Rte., belonging to Col* 
Dycc, and which he hod left in his house 
at Sirdhanno on leaving for Delhi, of 
the value of nine lacs of rupees, had been 
taken possession of by his son, the de- 
fendant, and applied by him to his own 
use. — The above is the substance of the 
portion of the bill given. 

England is not dealing fairly by India, 
in abstracting its wealth year after year, 
and depriving the public administra- 
tion, of the means of catrying for- 
^ward that system of amelioration, for 
*4he accomplishment of whhh alone, 
can wo suppose that the trust of this 
Government was committed to us by an 
ovei ruling Providence. While so large 
h a provision must be made for this annual 
drain, all idea of internal improvement 
adequate to the wants of the country 
must necessarily be suspended. Boads, 
bridges, canals, railways, even the edu- 
cation of the people, cannot be taken up 
in a manner worthy of a great and bene- 
volent Government. It would not be 
too much to expect that at least one 
twentieth of the revenues of this country 
should b£ devoted annually to objects of 
local utility, but under existing circum- 
stances, not even one per cent, of the 
revenues can be applied to these national 
objects. The Govt, is necessarily carried on 
from hand to mouth ; every item of ex- 
penditure, which is not indispensable to 
the strength of Government is begrudg- 
ed ; and national exigencies are un- 
heeded. Who can calculate the benefits 
which would be conferred on India, if 
only a fourth of the sum now trans- 
mitted to England were expended in the 
country itself on* objects of unquestion- 
able improvement? — This abstraction of 
" these funds, has a natural tendency to 
create disquietude among our native 
subjects. They are not unconcerned 
spectators of these remittances. They 
reason upon the matter with shrewd- 
ness, and the impression left on their 
minds is yuhappily to our disadvantage. 
It is impossible to conceal these circum- 
stances from them. We cannot blind 
their eyes to the fact that by the provi- 
sions of the new charter, the revenues of 
India were hypothecated to indemnify 
the Company, for twenty yearato come, 
for the abolition of their commercial 
privileges ; and it is impossible that they 
should not perceive that in this arrange- 
ment the interests of India have been 
sacrificed to those of England. We 
• are much mistaken If this^tal mea- 
sure be not found eventually tuSbsource 
much bitterness and embarrassment^ 
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The V ^covenanted Sen ire IV it loir's 

Flint! . It is understood, that a suffi- 

fcient number of members (it is believed 
about one hundred and fifty) having 
signified their willingness to become 
Subscribers to the proposed Uncovcn anted 
Assist ants* IV irl airs’ Pension Fund, 
measures are about to Le taken to bring 
the plan into operation, by the 1st of 
May next; which will be a convenient 
date for the purpose. 

Monument to General Adams . — We 
hear, that a requisition to Col. Casement 
to undertake the arrangements for the 
erection of a monument in honor of Genl. 
Sir John Adams, K. C. B., is in circula- 
tion atKurnaul. the head quarters of his 
old division. To be selected by his 
brother officers, for an office of this de- 
scription is, we think, one of the highest 
Compliments Col Casement could receive; 

The first annual meeting of the Steam 
Tug Association took place on Monday 
the 21st March, at the office of the Se- 
cretaries, Messrs. Carr, Tagore and Co. , 
when a very satisfactory report was read; 
shewing that the concern had made a 
Hct profit of 31,418 rupees during the 
past six months; for which good result 
the secretaries declurcd the Association 
was in a great degree indebted to the in- 
telligence and active superintendence of 
Captain Boothby, who, with the aid of 
liis engineer, had economised both time 
and expense in an extraordinary degree 
by having all ordinary repairs, including 
the occasional patching of the Forbes’s 
boilers, exeeuted by native workmen 
under his own direction, and so effec- 
tually that the Forbes is now reported 
to be in better working order than 
ever. The half year's profit amounts to 
15£ per cent, on the subscribed capital ; 
but it was determined to make a divi- 
dend of only 7 per cent, or 70 Company's 
rupees per share, and to apply the rest 
towards procuring one or more new 
boats to supply the increasing demands 
of the shipping in this port, and ulso 
to enable the Association, whh its in- 
creased means of meeting the demand, 
to effect an object it has from the first 
desired to accomplish, namely, to lower 
the rates charged for tugging Vessels. 

Australian Emi/nvion Company.*— 
We are exceedingly glad to find that the 
emigration project started a very few 
weeks ago, is likely to be well sup- 
ported. Nineteen br twenty persons, as 
wo understand, have put down their 
names for shares in the Association. — 
There isuptfliffcrc nee of opinion abroad 
da to lluffature port of resort, but there 
can 1 be no doult that, ua irJorxnution is 


collected regarding the attractions of (ho 
different settlements in Australia and 
its neighbourhood, these differences will 
merge into one common resolution. 
Port Phillip, in the opinion of some 
persons, is the best and cheapest place to 
k hich to emigrate. The land is cheaper, 
convict servants may be had for food and 
clothing only ; cattle is abundant, and 
the climate cooler. Moreover, Port 
Phillip offers advantages to military 
tnen, which a resort to South Australia 
could not hold out. At the former 
place they will be entitled to grants of 
land, in virtue of their service, to the 
same extent and on the same terms as at 
Sydney and Van Diemen's Land. — 
jS,oulh Australia, on the other hand, be- 
longs to a company who will not give a 
foot of land without purchase. — Eng- 
l Unban , April 3. 

A i Spot in the Suit — There is now, 
and ha9 been for some days, a spot in tlie 
Sun visible to the naked eye. When 
viewed through a telescope, it is ru- 
Bolved into several small spots. This is 
a remarkable phenomenon ; the last that 
was visible to the naked eye appeared 
more than fifty years ago. 

Accident . — A portion of that large 
three storied house built by Mr Kyte, 
undertaker, Cossitollali, came down by 
the run at five p. ni. r March 26. making 
an awful crush among tbe**.*B6rnihg 
carriages and hearses. We hear no one 
has been kit led, although a great number 
of workmen were very near. 

New Yellow D;fc . — We understand 
that Dr. B. Burt, of Beihampore, has 
lately discovered a valuable yellow dye 
in the leaves of ihe leak tree. An ac- 
count of the discovery has been sent to 
ft the Asiatic Society, but as w*e consider it 
of importance that no time should be 
lost in promulgating so interesting a sub- 
ject, we venture to subjoin as much as 
has already come to our knowledge : — 
The dye, it seems, is obtained by boiling 
the leaves for upwards of an hour in an 
enrthern or copper vessel, but steeping 
in cold water wilt also extract it. Dr Burt 
has as yet only tried the dye on silk 
cloth, using mordants of alum and ace- 
tate of iron, the former produces a bright 
yellow, the latter an olive; both fixed 
permnrftnt colors, which can be varied 
from the mo4 delicate straw to the 
brightest yellow and olive gjeen. Some 
idea of the quantity of dye contained 
in the leaves may be formed from boil- 
ing four ounces of the dried leaves 
slowly iu three or four quarts of wafer ; 
when the liquor is strained, there will be 
a sufficient quantity todye several square 
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yards of silk cloth. — As the dry leaves 
retain the coloring matter for any length 
of lime. 'Dr. Burt is io hopes that this 
<l>e will become a valuable export to 
Europe, and found ns good, if not supe- 
rior to the expensive bark dye of 
America, 

Noble Conduct of Mr. Cagamaijor . — 
The “ Madras Conservative/! which 
reached 11 s last week, affords tl^ follow- 
ing remarks on the conduct pursued last 
year by Mr. Casamaijor, in reference to 
the open countenance of idolatry by Go- 
vernment. — Fort St. George, February 
14, 1837. — J. Haig, Esq , when relieved 
by Mr. Casamaijor, who has been di- 
rected to resume his Julies as 2d .fudge 
of the Provincial < oiirt of Appeal and 
Circuit in the Centre Division, to act as ist 
Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and ( ircuit in the Southern Div., dunijg 
the absence of Mr. Garrow. or Until fur- 
ther oiJers. — It is not fitting that this 
order should pass unobserved by the 
public — we shall state what we under- 
stand to be the case. There are, 
within the Collectorate of Cudda- 
pah, three temples, at which there 
are offering — at two of them to a con- 
siderable amount — and these are farmed 
by renters on Cowles of one year's dura- 
tion. The offerings, we believe, are si- 
milar to those at Juggernaut, and these 
Cowles contain, so we collect, covenants 
by tlfP Coforctor, to promote the offering 
and secure the renters, The covenants 
are such as no man who couJiders their 
terms, unless he is an idolater can con- 
scientiously sign. Last year — which was 
the first since Mr. Casamaijor 's appoint- 
ment to the office that tlm Henson for ex- 
ecuting the Cowles came round — the 
biddings were opener as mual, and the 
renter nominated. When the Cowle 
was presented lor signature, then, for the 
first time, the nature of the coven&its 
was observed, and Mr. Casamaijor de- 
clined to sigu it. Now, came the diffi- 
culty. The time for the offerings was at 
hand, and the renter required his Cowle. 
There was no time for that deliberation 
which the importance of the subject de- 
served. The difficulty wan overcome in 
this way ; - the renter whs allowed to 
have the usual Cowle without the usual 
covenants ; but without them, the offer- 
ings were not worth the price agflfcd 
upon. The difference was made good to 
the Hon. Company by Mr. Casamaijor 
out of his own funds. The ensuing yeur 
(with all its incidents, — the toleration 
memorial, and its discussion) afforded 
time for reflection; so that when the 
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offerings came to be rented this year. Mr. 
Casamaijor w-as prepared to bring the 
subject to the notice of Government, and 
to inform them of his refusal to sign the 
Coule, and of his willingness to submit 
to the consequences whatever they might 
be. Hence, the order with which this 
article is headed . — Friend of India • 
March 9. 

The 58th regiment at Jumalpore, have 
memorialized the Court of Directors, in 
favor of Cumin's Fund Scheme. 

The Calcutta, petition of last year, has 
boon acknowledged by the Board of 
Control in encouraging terms : we annex 
a copy of the Secrefaiy's letter : — “ Let- 
ter from the Secretary to the Board of 
Control to the Hon. Sir Kdward ltyau, 

i*^baijman of the Meeting of the Inhabi- 
tants of t alcutta. held on the 5th March 
lust. — India Boaid, 17th October, 1835. 
— Sir, I am directed by the Commis- 
sioners for the Affaiis of India to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a Memorial, ad- 
dressed to them by a meeting of the in- 
habitants of Calcutta and its neighbour- 
hood, convened hy the Sheriff, and held 
on the 5th March last ; which Memorial, 
signed by y<Su, as Chairman, is in favor of 
a Steam t ommunication between India 
and this country, by way of the Red Sea, 
and, in reply, to inform you that the 
subject will receive that consideration to 
which its great importance, and the high 
respectability of the parties submitting 
the Memorial, are fairly entitled. — ( 
Lave the honor to be. Sir, your mo»t 
obedient humble servant, R. GORDON. 
— To Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, fkc. fee. 

Mr. Chinucry. — We understand, that 
Vr. C hinnery, who was sent to England 
by his Highness the ftewab Nizam, with 
costly presents for his Majesty the King 
ot* England, is now in charge of very 
valuable presents to his Highness from 
the King. He has likewise been en- 
ti listed with the insignia of the most 
honorable order of the Guelph. Mr. 
Chinnery. was, we hear, received with 
great kindntps by their Mujesties, at 
Windsor, on the presentation of his 
Highriess's presents, and the Ki"g was 
giaciously pleased, as a mark of appro- 
bation, to piesenl him with a handsome 
gold watch and chain, with the inscrip- 
tion.—^ “•From his Majesty King William 
IV. to Henry Chinnery, Esq." 

A special General Meeting was held on 
4tli Aprjl, at the Union •Bank, for the 
purpose of considering the important 
question of extending the capital of the 
baifk.— Captain Vint in the chaiio^-Mr. 
Bruce, os Chairman of the Hank, on afe- 
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half of tlic Directors. who framed the 
propositionR for discussion flii.s day, read 
a report, of which ( onuiling an intio- 
Auctory pnrngiaph,) (he following is a 
copy i— The ulteiaiions which we con- 
template, will he now laid Lefoie j oa, in 
aseries of prnpositionsfrom your d hectors 
up m wliK h you will express yoiw senti- 
ments. in the meantime. I may shortly 
state their substance as follows : — 

The present capital of the 
Bank (all paid up) consists 
of 6(H) shares of Co.’* Ks. 

2,760 each, or 10,20,000 

To each of these was added a 
supplementary third of 000 
Co.'s Rs„ making fur COO, 5,40,000 

Total actual capital 21,60,000 


We now propose to fill rrp 
each share of 2.700, to ui> 
even sum of 3,000. which, 
by the additional 3‘JO, will 

give 1,80,000 

And to fill up each of the sup- 
plementary thirds of 000 to 
the even sum of 1.000, 
which, by Adding 100, give# . CO, 000 

Making the total new stock 
thus lidded 2, 10,000 


And which swells the capital 

from 21,60,000*. to . . .21,00,000 

Finally, — we propose to give 
each holder of the 600 ori- 
ginal shares of 2,700. on his 
paying up the di (Terences iia- 
above, on all his old stock, 
an additional share of 1,000 
Rs. new stock, which, on 
600 shares will give . . 6.00,000 

And increase the total capital 
of the Bank to* .... 30.00,000 
I may veiuiud you, in conclusion, that 
the original scheme of this Bank was 50 
lakhs of Sicca Rupees, equal to Co.’s Rs* 
63,33,333-5 4. so that, even with this 
addition, we shall still be short of that 
mark, considered expedient ten years 
ago, by Sa. Rjs. 20 lakhs. — After this 
arrangement shall be carried into com- 
plete effect, all the shares of tire Bank 
will consist of 1,000 rupees eaefe, with 
votes to all in proportion to stuck held, 
which, we consider, will be much mure 
convenient than the present uneven and 
unequal sums j besides affording greater 
fheilitie* to transfers, and to small capita- 
lists stelung tor investment. 1 shall now 
<1 irf^#t& Secretary to read to you tne 
proceedings of a special Meeting of } our 


Directors held on the 21st idtiimr, at 
which we came to the unanimous reso- 
lution of recommending to you the above 
addition ut capital, in the series of pro- 
positions which arc now submitted for 
your approval and confirmation." — A 
string of propositions diawn up in con- 
formity with the principles explained 
above was then read, and some conver- 
sation enttd as to the exact purpoit of 
one or tw^>f them. Mr. Bracken, and 
two or three other gentlemen, took ob- 
jection to one of them, ;thc 4th) that it 
would give an unfair advat to the 
holders of original shares, by the exclu- 
sion of the holders of supplemental y 
third shares from the right of subscrib- 
ing at all for the new stock, except to the 
extent that it might be refused by the 
former T he objection was* a veiy just 
one, and we should have been sorry to 
seek the proprietors commit themselves 
by such a vote, which would have been 
tantamount to depriving those who might 
have purchased the supplementary third 
shares in the market, of a portion of their 
prorata advantages equal to all the pre- 
mium which the intended new shaics 
will bear. A groat majority at the meet- 
ing. — some on the ground of the incon- 
venience of sub-dividing the new shares, 
and others because they considered the 
interests of both classes of peisons to be 
identical, except m a very few canes, as 
the number of snpplementarvjMtd scares, 
that had gone from the hands of the sub- 
sc libers, wh^were original shareholders* 
was voiy small indeed, — voted at once 
for the adoption of the propositions as 
they stood. But, fortunately, the meet- 
ing was saved from the imputation of 
unfairness by an amendment, which waa 
adopted as an original and first resolu- 
tion, (and is so placed below,) extending 
the subscription a little, in order to give 
an e^unl right of subscription to the sup- 
plementary shareholders, upon a footing 
which, we bell ve, will cause them very 
Uttle practical inconvenience, aud in no 
ins.ance oblige them to foifeit the be- 
nefit of the privilege thus given them : — 
" 1st Resolution. Moved* by Mr. Dick* 
and seconded by Mr. McKilligon, and 
curried — that the capital be still further 
increased 2 lakhs, that is, from 30 to 32 
lakhs, and every holder of 3 supplcmeu- 
tan^gAares be albo entitled, after paying 
up ms differences on all his stock, to the 
offer of a fresh l,0001le. share, and that 
the 4th proposition be modified accoid- 
ingly, by excluding that part of it which 
refers to supplementary shareholders. — 
2d Resolution. Proposed by Mr. William 
Young, seconded by Mr. 11. M. Parker, 
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and carried — that the propositions, ns 
modified by Mr. Dick’s amendment, for 
increasing the capital stock of the Bank, 
as recommended by the Directors, are 
hereby approved by this meeting, and 
that they be laid before the second 
special meeting of proprietors in due 
course for final confirmation and adop- 
tion.” — The propositions in detail, to 
which the above refer, arc insetted at 
page 375. — The meeting was very 
numerously attended, so much so, 
that there was quite a crowd in the 
room, tlieie being at least twice as many 
pei sons present as could find seats at the 
table. 

'Ihc “ London Courier” has furnished 
us with an article upon the Bank of In-^ 
di.i from “ slU-xtnider'a East India Ma- 
gazine" of November, written in a bet- 
ter style than the editorials wc commonly 
find in that periodical. There is. never- 
theless, abundant, exaggeration in the 
statement that in ligo planters, now, as 
well as formerly, are taxed by their 
agents twenty to twenty-five per cent, in 
the shape of interest, commissions, and 
life insmance ; and that the Shroffs 
make exorbitant gains upon hoondeeau 
business, ami, therefore, should be re- 
garded as leeches rather than as bankets 
aiding the iutcrnal commerce of t!u 
country with their capital and agency. 
It Is tod^uefttily assumed that the pie- 
mium, or discount upon the bills they 
issue, or purchase, is all* net p ofit; 
whereas ‘with reference to the extensive 
competition among them as a body, 
however widely scattered over the coun- 
try, and the loss of interest for a long 
period absorbed, and the risks and charges 
incurred in transmitting specie from one 
place to another many hundred miles 
apart, in India, to balance the fluctua- 
tions of demand for bills, it mtfy be 
fairly doubted whether any European 
capitalist would he tempted to compete 
with them in this branch of business 
rather than to employ his money in some 
other way. # ll is, indeed, remarkable 
how little desire bos yet been evinced by 
the mercantile bouses at the Presidencies 
to take up the country exchange of 
business at all. But we are, neverthe- 
less, very ready to admit that some of 
the capital of a Bank, depeuding*Tor its 
profits upon discounts and interest, and 
amply remunerated perhaps with a divi- 
dend of six or seven percent per annum, 
might find advantageous as well as quite 
legitimate employment in that depart- 
ment of commerce, provided it could, 
from thi*, and other sources of profit, 
support the expense of branches al the 


principal marts of ncgociation. Here* 
indeed, lies the prim >pal objection, and a 
more serious one than people suppose, 
who merely look at the question theore- 
tically, without studying the practical 
difficulty of finding the proper degree of 
intelligence and trust-worthiness for such 
agency at a cost not too dear. 

DharjrUan. —The writer of a letter 
from Dlmrjel Ian says: — "A severe hail- 
storm yesterday, with rain and snow, and 
awful thunder aud lightning. Hail not 
yet incited. Bitter cold. Eleven a. m. 
thermometer 4.0! I can hardly hold the 
pen.” — When it is recollected that this 
place is within 300 miles of Calcutta, and 
that u steam-boat can get within about 50 
.miles of it at all seasons, it is to be hoped 
that the projected Sanat at in m will not be 
given up. A rail-road of about 40milop, 
would complete the communication, and 
enable passengers to pass the now formida- 
ble Terni in a few hours, even with the aid 
ofhorses only. As it might be constructed 
ol wood in the forest at u very small ex- 
pense, it might not be beyond the reach 
of pn vat o subscription, should tho Go- 
vernment Rot undertake to complete Uie 
communication at its own expense. As 
the dawk is, at present, only five days 
reaching this Siberian climate, when 
good bungalows arc constructed, and a 
biifHcicut protection afforded to visitors 
by the presence of a small force, we have 
□0 doubt it will become a favorite resort 
for invalids whose time or means may 
render a sea voyage impracticable. 

The Oriental Observer of Sunday 
last, circulated with that paper a carica- 
ture ol Sir Charles Metcalfe, in the shape 
of a lion, with a face the very fac-simile 
of that of the Governor of Agra. The 
likeness is perfect ; and wc take this op- 
portunity of complimenting the artist, 
be he who he may. There is some vul- 
garity written under the thing, the ob- 
ject of which we do not comprehend. 
The propensity towards favoritism of the 
Lord of Agra is hinted at. All the world 
knows and laments the fact; but there is 
nothing new and saving that the thing 
is a clever refacciamentu of the O'Con- 
nell, the Hoyul, the Wellington, and the 
Peel, 8tc, caricatures, of H. B., where the 
head ef a statesman is placed on the body 
of a brute, we confess we do not see the 
object of the things at all. The Governor 
of Ajgra, wc had always been told, had 
about him more of the fox than the lion, 
it is announced that the Bengal lamb, 
will appear next Sunday. Now, if by 
that it be meant to circulate a liKitwsaof 
Lord Auckland's lace, ami to stick the 
suiue upon the body of u lamo or sbe/p. 
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we catiotily say, that the editor who goes 
tot the expense, ought at the same time to 
give hie owu li^eutw on the tody of a 
goose. 

t*i oceedinr/s of the Asiatic Society , 
3d May 1837. — Letter from Professor 
Hoyle inclosing prospectus of the London 
Caoutchouc Company, and inviting the 
society's attention to this new cmuiner- 
cial product, which might be cultivated 
to any extent on the Sylhet frontier and 
in Lower Assam. — The present supply, 
from Para chiefly, is many thousand tons 
lesg than the demand for home consump- 
tion. The mode of gathering the juice 
for expoit followed at Para is appioved 
of, hut the company of patentees recom- 
mend in lieu of the clay balls, thu^ 
Wooden cylinders about the size of a 
quprt bottle should he used. First dip- 
ped into clay water, they are immersed 
in the crude juice and hung up to diy ; 
the dipping is thua repented until a layer 
of caoutchouc £ an inch thick covers the 
cylinder about 6 inches high — this cup 
(shaped like a humbler) is then drawn 
off and the cylinder used again. — The 
pr fere nee given to the solid cliun rubber 
is doubtless consequent on the discoveiy 
of a very cheap solvent of caoutchouc in 
the volatile coal oil, which is collected in 
large quantities at the gas-works. When 
rectified it resembles in lightness and 
extreme volatility the distilled mineral 
naptha, with which it is probably identi- 
cal. The caoutchouc dissolved in this 
menstrum, and spread in a coat between 
two folds of silk or cloth, regaius its solid 
pod elastic form without injury. Might 
not the naphtha springs of Assam be thus 
turned to account to introduce the manu- 
fucture at once there, with the durable 
silks of the valley as a basis P Professor • 
lto>le remarks, that all the trees on 
which the silk-worm feeds are found to 
contain the caoutchouc principle, which 
is supposed to be essential to the produc- 
tion of the cocoon. 

Can it possih y be true that a k * New 
Criminal Code tor all IndiA has been 
Completed and sent to England tor con- 
firmation" without previous publication 
here ? Are the people of (qnia and the 
British inhabitants of these regions con- 
sidered ttBincapabfogrf speech and reason 
m a flock of sheep, code of laws for 
their government is ffr be. ooncocted in 
the dark (by what |h*n we sayP) strangers 
to the land, and sent ronnd the Ca[fc tor 
approval without giving them any oppor- 
tunity ofj&revious remark or suggestion P« 
If sinj^TOpts are promulgated by publi- 
cation in the Gazette six weeks before 
Vhfypaa the Indian legislature, mure 


reason is there that nmple opportunity 
should be given to examine the details 
of a code embracing a whole system of 
criminal law. What guarantee have we 
—what reason to expect, that in this codo 
the rights and liberties of the King’s sub- 
jects have been duly regarded P that the 
precision of the words has been in keep- 
ing with the excellent judgmeut of the 
legislator. 

We cannot but admire the excellent 
judgment of our Courier cotemporary of 
Bombay in treating the sensible article 
attributed to Sir James Carnac, upon the 
subject of Indian Steam Navigation, aa 
" the flimsy sophistries of the the Astatic 
Journal ” and rejoicing in some re- 
-marks upon it in the Savul und Mili- 
tary (iu 3 <tle, as confirming his own im- 
pression. 

®ie New Bengal Steam Committee, 
being dissatisfied with the course which 
Captain Grindlay, as their agent, has 
been pursuing, as respects the establish- 
ment of a team ( ominunication be- 
tween England and India at a late 
meeting unanimously resolved as follows 
— “ That as Captain Grindlay has not 
advocated the plan of extending Steam 
Communication to all the ports of India, 
as prayed for in the petition and memo- 
rials of the inhabitants of Bengal, en- 
trusted to him for the special* purpose of 
promoting that object, the ■ n — n miUco 
cannot but feel dissatisfied with his 
agency, and request, therefore, that he 
will bring his accounts with the Home 
committee to a close, as soon as practica- 
ble"— at which the Conservative is much 
vexed, and says, “ we have no hesitation 
ip stating it as our opinion, that a more 
illiberal or narrow-minded feeling huq 
never been exhibited by any public 
body towards their agent, than the one 
now pursued by the Bengal committee 
towards Captain Grindlay." — We must 
confess we can discover nothing illiberal 
or narroir-minded in the decision of 
the Bengal committee. Captain G. hav- 
ing disregarded the object and purpose 
for which his services had b'een retained 
by that committee. The representatives 
of the people at Calcutta, on the Steam 
Question, have done towards Captain G. 
what we incline to think the people of 
Madras w.U be called upon to do for 
themselves at no very distant date, 
abould lie fail in satisfactorily explaining 
his conduct in permitting, instead of the 
genuine petition, fitc. of the inhabitants 
Madras, a spurious one to be printed 
in a largely circulated London Journal, 
and subsequently making uo attempt to 
set the public right as regarded said pc- 
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til ions, t?vc. ; to avert this, we feel as- 
Htireil the Madias Steam Committee will 
make ('real cxeiliona, but, ra our opi- 
li iuii, nothing hut a most satisfactory ex- 
planation from Captain G. huusell will 
be of any avail. 

Mi'ilui y Colle tors . — We learn from 
one of the provincial papers, that govern- 
ment have it in contemplation to appoint 
a C'inoide ruble number of mililaiy col- 
let tors of revenue luOudli — we presume 
as u prtlude to bringing that ill-admi- 
uiotcied portion of India more direcLly 
under our control. 

We hear that the Calcutta canal Tolls 
piodueed about 18.500 rtqiecs last 
month. In thus refolding ihe continued 
piospenf) o» this hianch of revenue, . 
am reminded that Government is pledg- 
ed to keep it at a limited amount, and 
that the public are anxiously exptcfmg 
a i (‘du< tinn of the rates in salisiaction of 
the pledge. 

L /•ion Hank . — Propositions submitted 
to flit* Meeting of tire llh April by the 
Directors, and adopted. — Proposition I t, 
That the present six bundled lull shares 
of Co.’s Its. 2.700 be increased to 3,000 
each, and that the present 600 supple- 
uieuiaiy shares be imreasud Horn 900 lo 
1.000 Co.’s rupees each. — Proposition 
2d. That upon these subscriptions being 
paid up, the old full shares shall be di- 
vided il 1 .^ three new shares of 1 ,000 each, 
making the whole number of these 1.80 s ’; 
which together with the 609 suopleinen- 
tary shares, will make in all 2,400 shares 
of 1,000 rupees each, or 24 lakhs of ru- 
pees. — Proposition 3d. That to the above 
1,800 shall be addeef 600 new shares of 
1.000 Co.’s Rs. or 6 lakhs; making a 
£rand total of 3,000 shares of 1 ,0 J0 each, 
wr Co.’s Us 30 lakhs.— Proposition 4th. 
That the 600 additional shares of 1,000 
each now be created, shall, in tlte first 
instance be offcied at par to such pro- 
pi ictors of the full shares, as agree to 
their increase from 2.700 to 3,000, that 
is to say, that one of the now shares shall 
be ofl'eied to the holder of every original 
share, who frays up the incase on or 
before the 30lh Juue 1837. After that 
dale, any shares not taken up as above, 
to be offered to public competition, and 
the premium placed to account: of pro- 
fits. — Piop sinon 5th. That on the addi- 
tional 100 o *s Rs. being paid up >iy the 
holder of each supplementary share, the 
holder of such shares to be entitled to 
vote, aud be considered in all respects.as 
if he were the holder of one of the 
shares of i 000 Us. — Proposition 6tnT 
That the following be the acute for voting 
in future, considering each share ol 1,000 


Rs. as conferring a single vide — 3 new 
shares or 3.000 Rs. stock 2 votes — 6 ditto 
or 6.000 Rs. stock 3 voUb — 10 ditto or 

10.000 Rs. stoik 4 votes — 15 ditto or 

15.000 Its. stock 5 votes— 20 ditto or 

20.000 Rs. stock 6 votes — 25 ditto or 

25.000 Rs. stock 7 votes — 30 ditto or 
:;0 000 Rs. stock 8 votes — 10 ditto or 

40.000 Us. slock 9 votes — 50 ditto or 

60.0 *0 lia. stock 10 votes and upwards, 
— Proposition 7th. That the greatest 
number of share to be held by any pro- 
pi icior, which is now fixed at 50 of the 
old 2.700 Co.’s Its. stock, or equal to 
Co.'s Us. 1.35.000, be hereafter fixed 
at 150 ot the new l,0l)0 Co. Us. Btock or 
Co ’s Us. 1 50,000. — Proposition 8th. 
^Lliut the period within which absentee 
proprietors must fray up their additional 
stink, be for those in Europe, the 30th 
June 1838, and for those at the Cape, 
(Ilium, &c., the 3ist December 1837- 
jjut any absentee proprietor returning to 
India before those dales, shall be required 
lo pay up withiu one mouth after his ar- 
rival. 

Indigo Pros ccts . — A letter from 
Tii hoot, dhted 30th March, received yes- 
terday says that the planters are sadly iu 
waul of rain. The plant is dying off in 
eveiy direction, causing a great loss and 
further expenditure of seed. 

Hunk of Hen gal . — (New Charter.) — 
To the Directors of the Bunk of Bengal. 
Gentlemen — Since my communication to 
you of date 7th Sept, last, and the mea- 
sures which followed foe giviug effect to 
the intention therein declared of pro- 
viding for the conversion of the capital 
stock of the bank aud its shares into 
rupees of the new" currency, with other 
points by an act of the Legislative Coun- 
a cil of ludia to be passed for the express 
purpose, the Right Hon. the Governor 
Genl. of India in Council has resumed 
the consideration of the draft of charter 
prepared hy the counsel ot the bank, and 
forwarded by the Hon. Company's at- 
torney with observations by the Aitvo- 
cute Gcul. — 2. Before considering the 
provisions in de'ail, his lordship ia 
Council referred to the Legislative de- 
partment the question, whether the pur- 
poses of the charter might not be fully 
u!»swtred by throwing its provisions into 
the form of an act to be passed by the 
Legislative Council of India in like man- 
ner with the act above referred to for 
conversion of the capital and shares 
into the new currency. The decision 
•upon this point being affirm^ve, I am 
now directed to transmit to you tar any 
ebservations you may desire to offer, %nd 
tor eventual submission to the propria- 
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tor of the bank, a draft of act, which, if 
approved in substance, his Lordship in 
Council proposes to refer to the Hon. 
Court of Directors and to the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India in Eng- 
land, before submitting it to the Legis- 
lative Council for formal enactment.-- 
3 . You will observe, that the act in 
substance follows for the most part the 
draft prepared by the counsel of the 
bank, hut the obligation upon the Di- 
rectors to take an oath before the Gover- 
nor Genl. in Council is omitted, and 
likewise the declaration of the compe- 
tency of Government upon representation 
by the proprietors to remove a Govern- 
ment director. It has also been deemed 
advisable to alter that provision of ae 
XIX. of 1836, which fixed 4.000 Co.’s 
Rs as the amount of each share making it 
however divisible into four purts of 1,000 
each. It appeals to his Lordship iu 
Council more convenient to make 1,00J 
rupees the nominal share, with power of 
unlimited consolidation, so as to pre- 
serve the division of the capital into 
equal thousands. The limit also of 
amount that may be held by a single 
proprietor is omitted in the draft, and so 
likewise the limit set upon the amount to 
be advanced on the ciedit of a single linn 
or person. — 4. Upon all these points and 
upon any other that a perusal of the draft 
may suggest to you or to the proprietors, 
the Governor Genl. in Council will be 
happy to receive a communication of 
your sentiment** Another omission in 
the draft is of the power of making 
bye-laws which seems never to have been 
used aud is not likely to be required. 
It has appeared to bis Lordship in Coun- 
cil tojbe sufficient to declare the power of # 
the propiietors at their general meetings 
to regulate the affairs oi the bank, and to 
pass resolutions and rules that shall be 
obligatory on the directors and on them- 
selves until revoked. — 6. In section 
XXXIII. the competency of the direc- 
tor to set apart a certain portion of their 
profits as a reserve to meet losses is de- 
clared a point which was omitted in the 
draft of charter laid before Government. 
The proportionate limit to be borne by 
tlie reserve to the capital is left bjank. 
His Lordship in Council desiring to 
learn your sentiments as to the proper 
limit before fixing any. — 6. There is 
one further impottant omission in the 
draft forwarded, upon which also I am di- 
rected to Mltcila communication of your 
opinioi^tf&fore clauses to the effect are* 
introduced in the drult, and that is the 
following.— 7. In (he oiigiual charter 
of the bank a power was reserved of ap- 


propriating a proprietor’s dividends to 
the discharge of any debt he might iucur 
to the bank, but no authority was given 
of attaching or selling the share. The 
bank has claimed the right of refusing 
transfer of a share, the proprietor of 
which is in debt until the debt is dis- 
charged, but recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court seem to bring this autho- 
rity into question on the ground that as 
the charter only gives power over the 
dividends and not over the property of 
the share that must follow the . ;»urse of 
olher property, and be subject to transfer 
the lien of the bank notwithstanding. 
In the draft of chaiter submitted to 
Government this provision was altered, 
iy- -as to declare distinctly the right of 
the bank to appiopnatc a defaulter's 
share, and sell it in liquidation of the 
debL — 8. In the draft sent hciexuth 
there is no provision of the kind giving 
power to the bank over either the divi- 
dends or the aliure of a debtor, and the 
omission has purposely been made until 
the Governor Gent, in Council shall be 
satisfied on the following points : — 
First. Whether in case the chaiter or 
act of Incorporation weie entirely silent 
— the bank would either in law or in 
equity have a lien upon the dividends 
due before and after the debt had been 
incurred, and so upon a propri etor s sliaie 
of the stock subscribed for, CffTTping on 
the business of tlic bank, under the con- 
dition of its bfcing a transferable proper- 
ty. — Secondly. Whether in case the right 
would not exist unless declined in the act 
of incorporation, it J>c desirable and fair 
toother creditors to extend the puvilcgcs 
of a body-corporate like the bank in re- 
spect to these particular assets, so as t^| 
place it in a better position than other 
creditors of an insolvent propiictflr. — 
Thirdly. If good reason can be shewn 
for giving the bank a power of appropri- 
ating either the shares or the dividends 
or both of a debtor proprietor, his Loid- 
ship in Council desires to be satisfied m 
what form it will be most copvenieutand 
equitable tMo this, and subject to wbat 
previous process and restrictions the divi- 
dends shall be taken, and the property in 
a share be made available by sale to- 
wards the liquidation of a proprietor's 
debt, obviously the bank could not desire 
to report to sale of a share as the first 
step for the liquidation of awlebt incuned 
upon an overdue note or in any similar 
transaction of banking. Nor u .til an act 
4) insolvency had been committed or 
judgment obtained, would the bank de- 
sire or expect to pobsess the power of re- 
fusing to give eficct to a transfer. II, 
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therefore, any provision on the subject 
he inhod uce( l into the proposed new act 
of incorporation, the propriety of which, 
(upon the principle that all the creditors 
of an insolvent, should, as far as possible, 
have equal rights upon liis estate,) his 
lordship in C ouncil entertains strong 
doubts, it is necessary that the stipula- 
tions and conditions of the privilege 
idiould be well considered. — 9. The Right 
Hon. the Governor Genl. in Council has 
not included in the draft any provision 
on the subject of branch banks because 
on this point also lie desires to learn your 
sentiments, aud he observes that the 
draft of charter prepared by the bank 
counsel contained no provision of the 
kind. Preparatory to tike establishments 
of branch banks, and indeed in cider to . 
enable the bank to employ agents to fdW*' * 
litate remittance transactions, his lord- 
ship in Council has added to the* de- 
scriptions of business to which the bank 
has hitherto been restricted the purchase 
and sale of bills of exchange and of 
bullion, which are a kind of business lie 
understands to be allowed to the bank of 
England. — I have the honor to be, gen- 
tlemen, your most obedient servant, 
H. T. PRINTER. Secy, to Govt, of 
India. — Council Chamber, Feb. 22, 1 837- 
ihiaft os act. — I. It it hereby enacted, 

that from the day of 

the charter for the incorporation of the 
Ifcink of Bengal, bearing date the 29lli 
May, 1823, which charter has by the 
pioprietora of the said hank been ten- 
dered for surrender and cancellation in 
consideration of the bank been continued 
and re-incorporated by an act of the tenor 
following shall cease to have effect, and 
act No. XIX. of 183(5. shall from the 
same date be repealed. — 11. And it is 
• hereby enacted, that the persons who at 
the time of the determination of the 
charter and act aforesaid, shall be pro- 
prietors of the capital stock of the bank 
of Bengal as incorporated by the charter 
aforesaid, shall immediately on the de- 
termination of the said charter continue 
to be as heretofore a corporation by the 
name of the Bank of Bengal. — III. And 
it is hereby enacted, that all property, 
claims, and liabilities whatever of the 
bank of Bengal as now and heretofore 
incorporated under charter shall, on the 
determination of the charter aforesaid, 
devolve on and be continued to the bunk 
of Bengal as continued aud re -incorpo- 
rated by llm act, and no suit or proceed- 
ing at law or equity shall cease or abate 
in consequence of the determination of 
the eharterand of the re-incorporation of 1 
the said bank of Bengal by this act. — 
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IV. And it is heieby enacted, that the 
said bank may sue and be sued by 
its corporate dame, and nmy use such 
common seal as the directois of the said 
bank shall from time to time appoint, ami 
may acquire, may hold absolutely, may 
hold by wa/of pledge, and may transfer 
any description of property whatever— V. 
And it is hereby enacted, that the 75 lacs 
of rupees which are the capital stock of the 
said bank shall, on the determination of 
the charter aforesaid, continue to be the 
capital stock of the said bank as re-incor- 
po rated by this act. Provided, however, 
that it shall at any time be in the power 
of the Governor Genl. of India in Council 
to order the said capital stock to be in- 
creased, and to direct such public officer 
as to him may seem fit, to open a hook 
•for the receipt of subscription to raise 
the amount of additional capital that may 
be bo prescribed, giving due notice 
thereof to the proprietors of the hank, 
and allowing to them a reasonable period 
to fill up the said subscription before the 
said book shall be opened to the public. 
— VI. And it is hereby enacted, that the 
said capital stock shall be divided iuto 
7,500 shares of 1,000 rupees each, and 
that l.ldb of the suid shares, numbered 
from 1 to 1,100 inclusive, shall be the 
property of ihe Governor Genl. of India 
in Council on behalf of the East India 
l ompany and that the remaining 6,400 
shares, numbered from 1.101 to 7,500 
inclusive, shall be the property of the 
persons who. at the time of the determi- 
nation of the charter aforesaid, shall be 
proprietors of the bank of Bengal, and 
that every such proprietor shall hold the 
same amount of capital stock of the bank, 
when re-incorporated by this act, •• he 
may at that time be holding of capital 
stock of the bank as existing under char- 
ter — Vj I. And it is hereby enacted, that a 
certificate, signed by three Directors of 
the said Bank, shall be delivered to every 
proprietor of a share of the capital stock 
of the said Bank upon demand made by 
the holder of such share, and that any 
person wjjio is a proprietor of more than 
one such share may, at his option, de- 
maud a certificate for each of his shares, 
or one certificate for all his shares, or 
several certificates, each of which may bo 
for any number of his shares.— VIII. 
Add it is hereby enacted, tbat any share, 
or shares, of the capital stock of the said 
Bank, may be transferred by an endorse- 
ment made on the* ceitifi cate for such 
share or shares by the proprietors of Buck 
share or shares, or by tbe attorney of such 
proprietor duly authoriceci^thereoato ; 
provided always, that such endjrcement 
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■hall specify the name of the party to General of India in Council, who shall 
whom llie lianafor is marie; nut! pro- not be proprietor in his own right anti 

Tided, also, that no such eudunrinrvit unincumbered of ten shaics of the capital 

•hall be effectual to transfer any such stock of the Bank of Bengal, or who shall 

•hare, or shares, until sue li endorsement he a director of any other bank w bi» li 

•hall have been registered at the Bunk of issues notes payable on demand within 

Bengal, and a note of such registration the town or suburbs of Calcutta. — XV. 

made on the back of the endorsed certi- And it h hereby enacted, that at general 

cate, under the hand of an officer ap-' meetings of the proprietors, every elec- 
pointed for that purpose, l»y the Directors lion and question Bhall be decided by a 

of the said bank — IX. Aud it is hereby majority of votes, and that no piopriclor 

enacted, that every proprietor of a share shall be allowed tc vote at any such 

of the capital stock of the said bank who meeting in respect of a share of the 

shall cease to be a proprietor of such capital stock of which he became pos- 

stock, shall cease to be a member of tha sensed by transfer, unlesa the tiansfor 

corporation created by this act, and th.it took place by the last will, or on the 

every person who shall become a pi o- death and intestacy of any pioprietnr of 

prietorof such capital stock shall become such share, or by marriage with any pro- 

a member of the corporation created by .prietor of such share, or was complete 
this act, from the d te of the registration^^hA effectual at least six months befoie 


of his share or shares. — X. And it is 
hereby enacted, that the business of the 
■aid Bank shall be managed by nine 
directors; three of whom shall be ap- 
pointed and removeable by the Governor 
General of India in Council ; and the 
remaining six shall be elected by a ge- 
neral meeting of the proprietors of the 
said bank, and removeable by p vote of 
auch general meeting. — XI. And it is 
hereby enacted, that the persons who, at 
the time of the determination of the 
charter aforesaid, shall be held directors 
of the said bank, shall, oil the determina- 
tion of the charier aforesaid, continue to 
be directors of the bank as re-incorporu- 
ted by this act. — XII. And ic is hereby 
enacted, that a rotation between the six 
directors not appointed by the Governor- 
General of India in Council, shall, as 
heretofore, be established ; so that two of 
the said six directors e mny go out of 
office on the second Monday in the month 
of December in every year, and that, 
on the second Monday in the month of 
December in every year a general meet- 
ing of propiietors shall i.e held, ut which 
two directors shall be chosen, provided 
■always that the out-going directors may 
be re-elected.. — Xill. And it is hereby 
enttted, that in case of the death, resig- 
nation. or absence from Calcutta, for 
more than three months, or removal of 
any director not appointed by the Go- 
vernor General of India in Council, the 
directors shall cull a general meeting of 
the proprietors, lo be held within fifteen 
days, for the purpose of choosing a suc- 
cessor, aud such successor shall come 
into the same place <in the rotation above 
mentioned, in which the former Director 
m — XIV. And it is hereby enacted, 
thatmo perjcwi shall be capable of serv mg * 
as aDhcffctor not appointed by the Gov.- 


the meeting. — XVI. And il is hereby 
enaofed, that at all such general meetings 
the proprietor shall vote according to the 
following scale : — 

1 share shall entitle to . I vote. 

20 shares 2 votes. 

40 3 „ 

60 4 „ 

KM) 5 „ 

150 6 „ 

200 „ 7 ,i 

— XVII. And it is hereby enacted, that 
it shall be lawful for the Governor 
General of India in Council to give a 
proxy in writing, signed by one of the 
secretaries to Government to any person 
whom the Governor General in Council 
may appoint to a* tend any general meet- 
ing of the proprietors.and that the holder 
of such proxy shall be entitled to give 
seven votes, provided always that the 
said Governor General in Council shall 
have no vote on the election or removal 
, of the six Directors not appointed by the 
said Governor General in Council. — 
XVI 11., And it is hereby enacted, that 
every proprietor entitled to vote at any 
general ince*ing may give a proxy in 
writing, either general or special, signed 
by himself or by his attorney duly autho- 
rized (hereunto, to any other proprietor, 
and that such proxy shall he kept among 
the muniments of the said bunk, and 
th.it the person to whom the proxy is 
given inay vote on behalf of the person 
who has given such proxy on such mat- 
ters as the proxy authorises the person to 
whom it is given to vote upon, provided 
always that no single proprietor shall 
either on his own ac« ouut. Or by virtue 
of any proxy or number of proxies, give 
more than seveu votes. — XIX. Aud it 
is hereby enacted, that at the first meet- 
ing of the Directors, in every year, they 
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ilvdl choose a President from Among 
themselves, anil if (he the office of Presi- 
dent shall become vacant, they shall at 
Iheir next meeting, choose a successor 
for the remainder of the current year, and 
during any vacancy, or in the absence 
of the President, the Senior Director 
shall be Vice President for the time ; and 
the President or Vice President shall 
have the casting vote in case of an equal 
division of votes at the meeting either of 
Directors or Proprietors. — XX. And it 
is hereby enacted, that the presence of 
at least three Directors Bhall be necessary 
to form a Board for the transaction of busi- 
ness, and the said Directors shall establish 
a weekly rotation among themselves, 
such that not less than three Directors 
may attend every meeting of Directngj^. 
provided always that nothing herein 
contained shall be held to preclude any 
Director from attending any meeting oi 
Directors. — XXI. And it is hereby 
enacted, that all accounts of the said 
bank, and nil instruments not under seal, 
Whereby the said bank can in any man- 
ner be bound, except the cash notes bf 
the bank, shall be signed by the three 
directors, and shall be of no validity un- 
less so signed, and that the seal of the 
Said bank shall not be affixed to any in- 
strument except in the presence of three 
directors, who shall sign their names on 
llig instrument in token of their presence, 
nnd that sUcli signing shall be indepen- 
dent of the signing of any person who 
may sign the instrument witness ; 
and that Unless so signed oy the three 
directors, such instrument shall be of no 
validity. — XXII. And it is hereby 
enacted, that the said directors shall have 
power to appoint such officers as are ne- 
cessary to conduct the business of tin? said 
bank, and to remove any officer ofthe said 
bank, and to fix the salaries of such offi- 
cers, provided that the whole expense of 
the establishment of the said hank shall 
not, in any one year, exceed 60,000 Rs., 
without authority from the general meet- 
ing of the proprietors. — XXI II. And it 
is hereby enacted, that no person who 
shall hold the office of Secretary, Trea- 
surer, Head Accountant, or Khuzanchee 
of the Bank of Bengal, shall engage in 
any other commercial business, either 
on his own account, or as agent for any 
other person ( or act as a broker for the 
sale and purchase of Government Secu- 
rities, and that every person appointed to 
any one or more of the said offices, shall 
give security to the directors for the 
faithful discharge of his 'duty in the sum • 
of 50,600 rupees. — XXIV. And itis 
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hereby enacted, that the said Bank of 
Bengal shall not be engaged in any kind 
of business except the kinds of busi* 
ness hereinafter specified, that is to say : 
— I. The discounting of Negotiable Se- 
curities. — 2. The keeping of C ash Ac- 
counts.— 3. Buying and selling of Bills of 
Exchange. — 4. The lending of Money 
on short loans. — 5. The buying and sell- 
ing of Bullion. — 6. The receiving of de- 
posits. — 7. The issuing and circulating of 
Cash Notes. — 8. The selling of property 
deposited in the bank, as security for a 
loan, and not redeemetl, or of property 
recovered by the bank in satisfaction of a 
debt. — XXV. And it is hereby enacted, 
that the directors of the bank shall dii- 
count no negotiable security and make 
, no loan, unless the amount of cash in 
^session of the said bank, and imme- 
diately available, shall be equal to at 
least one-eighth of all the outstanding 
claims against the said bank, which are 
payable on demand, and unless the ag- 
gregate amount of cash and Government 
Securities in the possession of the said 
Bank of Bengal, and immediately availa- 
ble, shall be equal to one-fourth of all 
Buch claims. — XXVI. And it is hereh/ 
enacted, that the directors of the said 
Bank of Bengal shall not discount any 
negotiable security which shall have a 
longer period to run than three months, 
or lend any money for a longer period 
than three months ; and that they shall 
make no loan or advance on any negotia- 
ble security, of any individual, which 
does not carry on it the several responsi- 
bilities of at least two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other by joint 
trade.— XXVII. And it is hereby en- 
acted, that the dicectors of the said bank 
shall make no loan, other thun such 
loans as are described in the last clause, 
except on deposit of public securities to 
the full amount of the loan, which public 
securities shall be so endorsed aB to put 
them at the absolute disposal of the sakl 
Bank of Bengal, or on deposit of goods * 
not of a Perishable kind, the estimated 
value of Vhieh goods shall exceed Ihc 
amount of the loan by at least one-third. 
—XXVjIl. And it i? hereby enacted, 
that the said directors shall not he in 
advance to the Government more thpn 
Bevsn lacs and a half of Uo/s Rs. pro- 
vided always that the holding of Govern- 
ment securities or ol bills of exchange 
drawn upon the Government, or of other 
Government acceptances or obligations 
purchased from individuals and not over- 
due, shall not be construed as being in 
advance to the Government Vitkin the 

.» So. S3, (Jitcbc ; , 2 F # 
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meaning of this clause. — XXIX.— And neral meeting shall be competent to pass* 
it is hereby enacted, that the Directors resolutions and rules, which shall be 

of the said Bank of Bengal shall not binding on the directors and officers of 

•uffer any person, or society of per- the bank, and on all proprietors in mat- 

tons, keeping cash with the said Bank of ters concerning the affairs of the bank, 
Bangui, to overdraw the account of such until such resolutions and rules shall be 

E erson or society. — XXX. And it is modified or rescinded, by resolutions 

ereby enacted that the said Bank of passed at any other subsequent meeting, 

Bengal may issue promissory notes, pay- duly held or convened.— XXXV. Ami- 
able either on demand or at a date not it is hereby enacted, that any three di- 

excecding days after sight which rectors of the said batik, or any ten pro- 
notes may be signed on behalf of the prietorsof the vdpital stock of the said 

said bank by such person as the directors bank, may, at any time, convene a ge- 

®f the said bank may appoint : provided neral meeting of the proprietors, upon 

always, that the total amount of such giving notice of such meeting, and of 
notes in circulation at any one time, the purpose for which it is convened, by 
shall not exceed two crore of rupees.. — an advertisement in the “ Government 

XXXI. And it is hereby enacted, that Gazette;'* provided always that such 

it shall be lawful for the directors of thgl notice shall be published at least fifteen 

said Bank of Bengal to receive in nays before such meeting. — H. T. 

sit goods not of a perishable kind, and to PRINSEP, Secretary^ 
contract for the safe keeping of the 9 in the Indian Army. — By 

same. — XXXII. And it is hereby en- a paper published in the last paitof the 

acted, thatthc directors of the said bank “ Asiatic Researches,*' it appears that in- 

shall cause the books of the suit! bank the lust twenty years tlicic have died 

to he balanced on the 30th day of June, 1,134 officers of the Bengal Auny, or 

ami the 31st of December in every year, 592 per annum, out of an average num- 

and that a statement of the balance on her of 1,897 persons, or about 12 per 

• every such day, signed by a jnajorily of cent. The mean ages of the deceased 

the said directors, shall be forthwith are — 81 Colonels, (il ; 97 Lieut. Cola., 

transmitted to one of the Secretaries to 51 ; 78 Majors, 40: 277 Captains, 36; 

the Governor-General of India in Coun- 651 Lieutenants, between IS and 33. 
cil ; and that the Governor-General of New coal mines have been discovered 
India in Council shall at all times be at Hazareebaugli and at Bidgegur, in 

entitled to require of the said directors the south-eastern corner of the Mfrzu- 

any information touching the affairs of pore district. The coal is said to be su- 

the said bank, and the production of any perior to tbaf of Burdwan. 

documents of the said bank, and that Bishop Wilson returned to Calcutta on 
the said directors shall comply with the 1 4tli of March, from his provincial 

every such requisition — XXXIII. And tour. 

at is hereby -enacted, that a dividend of Sir H. Fane, the Commander-in-cliief, 
the profits of the said.bank shall be made paid a visit on the 7lh of JMarch to Run- 
on the 1st day of Jany^, and the 1st day jet Sing, on the occasion of the marriage 

ef July, in every year; and that the* of his grandson. The distribution of 

amount of such dividend shall be de- money to every man, woman, and child 

termined by the directors of the said present upon this occasion, exceeded- 

bank, on tbe ground of the actual profits £100,000. 1 he young man is about 13 

made by the said hank, during the eix years of age, and the ludy 10 years, 

c&lendai months preceding the day on Resources of India. — During the first 
which such dividend is made; provided two "t ars of the present chatter it ap- 

tfat the said directors shall have power, pears that the remittances to England, 

when (hey see fit, to set apart from such from the revenues of India, have 

profits a sum not exceeding — — per amounted to the amazing sum of six 

cent, on tlie capital stock of the bank, as millions sterling; aqd the remittances 

( \ reserve against losses. — XXXIV. And w hich will probably be required for (he 

t is lieieby enacted, that on the first two succeeding years have been officially 

Monday of the mouth of August,, in stated ut six millions more. 

•very year, a general meeting of the We hear that the late Sir J. W. 
proprietors of the capital stock of the Adams has left to Captain Becher, of 

•aid bank thall he held, nt which the the Quartermaster's-General’s depart- 

directors of the said bank shall submit to nieut, 40,000 Us. ; to Mrs. Fell, widow 
the gfttfl proprietors a statement of Ihq of the late Captain Fell, 30,000 Us. ; and 

affhirs oMi<* said bank, made up to the to Captains Jenkins and Stodart, and 

gcftcdRing 30th of June, and such ge* Mrs M‘N.ighU*:i, 10,000 Us. each. The* 
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Tpat of his money, with tlio exceptrcn-of go nut, it is -confidently reported tliart 
80 me legacies to natives, he has be- that estimable officer Col. George Pol- 
qucathed to relatives at home. lock, C. B., a brother of Sir Frederick 

The Chamber of Commerce has soli- Pollock, will sacceed him asAdjtGeol. 

cited the Bengal Government to order of the Army. It is rumoured that the 

the dispatch of the 14 Atalanta” steamer ('ommanderdn-chief returns to Eng- 

froin Bombay to the lied Sea, so os to land in the cold season, on account 

reach Suez about the 18th of August, in of his health, which docs not improve, 

good time for the London mail of Aug. Captain Burned, the traveller, has 

The draft of the act for the future regu- reached Ally Coort, in Sinde, whence ho 

latum of the Post office department had was to proceed to Cabool. The trade 

appeared ; the effect will be to equalize between Bokhara and Thibet has sus- 

the rates of letter postage, by raising in tained a severe shock, by the exercise 

Home degree those of Bengal, and reduc- of a barbarous privilege possessed by the 

in«r those of Madras add Bombay ; to di- King of the former, entitling him to the 

niinUh to some Considerable extent the propeityof all foreigners dying within 

newspaper postage of all the presidencies his dominions — the goods of an exten- 

tspecmlly for extreme distances; to.-* sice meichunl deceased having thus been 
allow letters to be sent bearing postage seized. -In the month of April. 32 fires 

ns well as post paid ; and to revise the occurred in Calcutta, in which 7.517 

scale of ship-letter postage. A corts£ houses were burnt down, and property to 

derable reduction is contemplated, it is the value of 4,94,350 rupees destroyed, 

huid, under the proposed new system ; and 30 li\es lost. The Court ofDircc- 

thc new tax of one anna for newspapers tors, it is stated, have al length consented 

.received and dispatched by sea, has been to permit Europeans to hold lands in 

strongly objected to, having, as it will, India, aud to give the force of law ton 

the effect of diminishing the amount of regulation published two years pre- 

English newspapers received and Indian viously. • 

papers dispatched. Should Col. Lutnlcy 

Current Vatu' 1 of Govt, Securities, May 17, 1837 To hay. To sell. 

First or old 5 per cent, loan 1st class - - 0 6 0 prum. 0 2 0 pre® 1 - 

'Second 5 per cent, loan according to the num- 
ber from 1200 to 15.200 - & to 3 1 per cent, premium. 

Third or new 5 per cent, loan - - - 4 0 0 pi cm. 3 12 0 prem. 

Five per cent, transfer loan of 1835-36 - 13 8 0 12 8 0 

Old o» first 4 per cent, loan - 240 280 diset. 

Second ditto - - - - - - if 8 0 2 12 0 distil* 

Third and fourth ditto - - - - - 26 0 2100 

Bank of Bengal shares (new) - - - 2150 0 0 piom. 3900 0 0 prem. 

Union Bank shares — : price - - - L 1-1 0 _ HLL0 

o u.\ URAL orders . road be published for general informa- 

Fort William Legislative Department, wtion ; and be al the first meeting of the 
1 7tb April 1837. — The following drait of Legislative Council of India after the 

a proposed Act was read in Council for 6lh day of June next. — W. H. MAC- 

the first time on the 17th April 1^37. — NAGHTEN, Secretary to the Govt of 

Act No. of 1837- — It is hereby en- India. 

Hcted that whenever any foreign state in Fort William Legislative Department, 
Asia or Africa shall permit within the the I.7lh April, 1837.—- The Bight lion, 

dominions of such state, the importation the Gov&nor General in Council is 

or exportation of goods in British vessels pleased to direct that the fallowing Dis- 

on the same terms on which it permits the patch from the Hon. the Court of Direc- 

i#portation or exportation of goods in tors, No. 3, dated the 1st of February 

vessels belonging to the subjects of such 1837, he published for general infornm- 

foreign state, it shall he lawful for the lion* — 1. " We now reply to paras. 78 

•Gov-Genl ofindia iu Council by an order and 79 of your letter dated 24*h Aug. 

in Council to direct that goods may be 1 835, No.2, in which you request our early 

imported into the territories of the East decision on a proposed law for enabling 

dndia Company, or exported thence in Eurdpe&ns to acquire ’and hold lands in 

vessels belonging to the subjects of such perpetuity or otherwise in the same 

.foreign state, on the same terms on which .manner in which they are now held by 
-such goods are imported into the said the Natives of India. — 2. Inferring to 

•territories or exported thence on British the provisions of the act of the Al and 

•.Vessels.— Ordered, that the draft uow 4th William IV., cap. 63, *wCt. 66, dud 
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concurring in the opinions bo generally ex- of the administration in the several Pre- 
pressed by the public boards and officers sidencies, and to reconcile, generally, a 

in the documents which you have sent us, due attention to the convenience of the 

.that it is desirable to encourage Euro. public, with regard to the financial inte- 

peans to hold lands in India; we approve rests of the Government. — 2. The effect 

of the law which you have proposed, with of the proposed enactment, in its main 

the substitution of the words of the Act of provisions, will be to do away with the 

Gul. 4 cap. 85, ' Subjects of his Majesty* entire division which has hitherto existed 

for those of * Persons of whatever nation,* between the post office rules and esta- 

not doubting that you will take care un- blishinents of the different Presidencies j 

der the imperative authority of the 85th to equalise the idtes of letter postage, by 

clause of that Act, to makesuch provision raising, in some degree, those of Kengul, 
as may be required for (lie adequate pro- and reducing those of Madr^f, and, in a 

tection of the Natives of India. — 3, In still greater degree, those of Bombay; — tu 

reference to the bolding of lands by diminish to some considerable extent, the 

aliens, on which subject your Govern- newspaper postage of all the Presidencies, 

inent has addressed us, in a letter dated especially for extreme distances, at which 

the 1st Aug. last, we intend to reply to*lhe high existing rates of postage aro 
you in a separate despatch ResoITI- ' lound to bear with excessive, and, in 


tion. — To meet the views of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, as expressed in the 
above despatch, his lordship in Council 
has been pleased to resolve that draft of 
the Act, published originally under date 
the 25th of May 1835, in the Culcuttu 
liazelie of the 3d day of June following 
shall at once be passed into a law with 
the substitution directed. — The following 
Act passed by the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General of India in Council on 
the 17th April 1837, is accordingly pro- 
mulgated for general information. — Act 
No. IV. of 1837- — 1. It is hereby en- 
acted, that after the 1st day of May next, 
it shall be lawful for any subject of his 
Majesty to acquire and hold in perpetuity 
or for any term of years property in 
land or in any emoluments issuing out 
of land in auy part of the territories of 
the East India Company. — II. And it 19 
hereby enacted that all rules which pre- 
ucribe the manner in which such pro- 
perty as is aforesaid may now be ac-* 
qtiired and held by Natives of the said 
territories, shall extend to all persons 
who shall, under the authority of this 
Act, acquire or hold such property.—- 
,W. H. MACNAGIITEN, Secretary to 
the Govt, of ludia. 

Fort William, Legislative department, 
May 15. 1837 — Resolution, — The Go- 
vernor General of India in Council, 
having lafcen into consideration the re- 
commendations. and drafts of Acts, rela- 
lative to the future regulation of the 
Post and Banghy Conveyances in India, 
which have been submitted to him by 
the Comujittee assembled in Calcutta for 
the investigation 4 of this subject; has 
resolved to publish for general informa- 
tion the ;eubjoj ned draft of rules as ap 7 
pea ring 1 48 him, upon mature delibera- 
tion, he the best suited to introduce a 
jy^i principle of nuifynnity iu this brquch 


many cases, prohibitory pressure upon 
tifculalion; to allow letters to be sent 
bearing postage, as well as post-paid, and 
to revise the scale of ship letter postage, 
which has hitherto been levied in a man- 
ner inconvenient to Hie public, and in an 
undue proportion to the service performed 
by the post office.— 3. It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate in this resolution the 
detailed rules for amending, and aiding, 
the practice of the department, and for 
the more effectual control of its officers. 
It had been the intention of the Govern- 
ment, that the revenue at present de- 
rived from the post office, but llitle 
exceeding its expenses, should not bo 
diminished by any new arrangement of 
rates ; but though it has been found ne- 
cessary to submit some loss of public 
income, more particularly in the just 
consideration of a proper scale of ship 
letter postage, in all other cases it may 
be confidently hoped that an ample com- 
pensation will, at no distant period, be 
obtained, in an improved circulation of 
intelligence and correspondence ; and, 
in this confidence, the Governor General 
in Council will only further record liis 
wish to extend, as far as may be con- 
sist nt with prudent administration, the 
advantages given to the commuuity by 
this department.— r4. Itbas*been deemed 
necessary also, with a view to secure the 
full advantages to the Government 4M 
the public contemplated in this Act, to 
declare the exclusive power of conveying 
letters by post for hire to be vested in 
Government, but it is not the intention of 
the Governor General in Council to act 
extensively on the power* given him for 
the suppression of private dawks, and ho 
will feel disposed to grant licenses gene- 
rally to existing private dawks where 
sufficient cause for the indulgence may 
be shown. The period of twu months haq 
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been gi anted for all parties who may en- 
tertain objections to the proposed drni't to 
state such objections, and a further period 
of three months has been allowed for the 
proprietors of any private dawks that may 
now exist to apply for licenses for the 
continuance of such private dawks. 

'Jhe following draft of a proposed Act 
is accor. ingly notified for general infor- 
mation. and that the said draft be brought 
up for re-consideration at the first meet- 
ing of the Legislative Council of India 
which may be held after the 16th day of 
July next. — Act No. — of 1837. — 

I. It is hereby enacted, that from the 

day of regulation XI. of 

1630 of the Bombay code, shall be re- 
pealed. — II. And it is hereby endb^.f 
that after the expiration of three montns 
from the passing oi this Act, Ihe exclusive 
light of conveying letters by post fu/hire 
from place to place within the territories 
of the Last India Company, shall he in 
the Governor General of India in Coun- 
cil. — III. Provided always, that it shall 
be compelent to the said Governor Genl. 
of India in Council, aud to any authority 
thereunto empoweied by the said Gover- 
nor General in Council, to grunt to any 
person or persons a license permitting 
such person or persons to convey letters 
by post for hire from place to place 
within the said territories, and that it 
sltall be lawful for any person or persons 
having such a license to convey letters 
in conformity with the *terms of bucIi 
license. — IV. And it is hereby enacted, 
that it shall be lawful for the said Gover- 
nor General in Council, aud for any 
authority which may have granted any 
such license as is described in the pre- 
ceding Section, to revoke such license at 
pleasure. — V. And it is hereby enacted , ,J 
that whoever otherwise than under the 
authority of the said Governor General in 
Council, or in conformity with the terms 
of such a license as is aforesaid, know- 
ingly conveys any letter by post for hire 
from place to place within the said terri- 
tories, or receives any letter or packet of 
letters, in drder to such conveyance, or 
delivers any letter according to its direc- 
tion knowing the same to have been so 
conveyed, or is accessory to such convey- 
ance, receiptor delivery, shall be punish- 
ed with fine not exceeding 50 rupees for 
every letter so conveyed, received or de- 
livered. — VI| And it is hereby enacted, 
that inland postage duties shall be levied 
on the conveyance of letters and packets 
by the Government post at the rates set • 
forth in the schedue marked A. which is 
annexed to this Act, and that the full 
postage shall be paid either on receipt 


or on delivery at the option of the sender, 
and that, if the thin'jr conveyed be trans- 
ferred from a post office in one Presi- 
dency to a post office in another Presi- 
dency, no additional charge shall be 
made on account of such transfer. — 

VII. Ami it is hereby enacted, that when 
there is a banghy established on a line of 
road, no person shall be entitled to de- 
mand that any letter or packet exceed- 
ing 12 tolas in weight shall he conveyed 
by the letter post on that line of road. — 

VIII. And it is hereby enacted, thut 
when there is no baughy established on 
h line of road, letters and packets exceed- 
ing 12 tolas in weight, and not exceeding 
40 tolas in weight, shall be conveyed on 
Jhut line of road by the letter post, and 
every such letter or packet shall be 
charged with the postage of a letter or 
packet of the description of 12 tola"* 
weight sent by letter post. — IX. And it 
is hereby enacted, that no packet of the 
description mentioned in table 2 of 
schedule A. shall contain any writing 
whatever other than writing which is ne- 
cessaiily part of the documents which 
such packet is stated to contain, by at- 
testation on the cover of such packet, and 
that whoever shall send any such packet 
by the Government post, knowing that it 
contains any writing not necessarily part 
of the documents which such packet is 
stated to contain by attestation on the 
cover, shall be punished with a line of 
of 50 rupees. — X. And it is hereby 
enacted, that no packet of the description 
mentioned in table 3 of schedule A shall 
contain any writing whatever, except the 
direction on the cover, and that whoever 
shall send any such packet by the Govern- 
ment post, knowing that it contains any 
writing other than the direction on the 
cover, ahull he punished with a fine of 50 
rupees. — XI. And it is hereby enacted, 
th .t proof sheets marked as such may be 
sent by letter post at the rates set forth in. 
table 3 of schedule A. provided they be 
brought to the dispatching office open, 
and be settled in presence of the person 
in charge of sqcii office. — XI I. And it is 
hereby enacted, that the said Governor 
General in Council shall frame a scale of 
distances as nearly as practicable accoid- 
ingdo the distance by the nearest road 
between post office stations, and that the 
rates of inland postago shall he raldi* 
luted according to th\p scale. — XIII. And 
it iif hereby enacted, that steam postage, 
according to such rates as may from time 
to time be fixed by the Governor Genl. in 
Council, shall be levied on all letters and 
packets sent or received by any uovern- 
meut steamer, and that such sfeam 
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postage shall be in excess of any inland Commander of any vessel on acconnt of 

postage to which such letters or packets the delivery of any letter or packet, 

may lie liable. — XIV. And it is hereby unless (the claim of suih Commander 

enacted, that ship postage, according to shall be preferred before the vessel leaves 

the rates fixed in sehedule B. annexed the place at which the letter or packet 

to this act, shall he levied on All letters was delivered, or before the expiration 

or packets sent or received by sea of three months from the date of the nr- 

tlirough any Government post office, and rival of the packet at the place of ulti- 

not liable to steam postage. — XV. And it mate delivery. — XX. Audit is hereby 

is hereby enacted, that when any vessel enacted, thut the Commander of every 

Arrives by sea at any place within the vessel, leaving any place in the said ter- 

said territorics.at which there is a Govern- ritories by sea, shall receive on board 

ment post office, the Commander of such of such his vessel every letter *nd packet 

vessel shall, as speedily as possible, cause which he shall he required to rect ive by 

every letter and packet on board of such any officer of the post office, and ahull 

vessel which is directed to that place, and * sign a receipt for such letters and pack- 
which was not specially entrnsted for ets ; and that every Commander of a 

separate delivery, to be delivered either t who shall wilfully disobey any 

at the post office or to 6ocne officer of thcr affection of this clause shall be punished 


post office authorized to receive the 
Bame; and that if there be on jjoard any 
letter or packet directed to any other 
place, and not Bpecially entrusted for se- 
parate delivery, the said Commander 
shall os speedily as possible, report the 
same to the Postmaster Gcnerul or Post- 
master of the place at which he hns ar- 
rived, and shall act according- to such 
directions as he may receive from such 
Postmaster General or IW master ; and 
that the receipt of such Postmaster Geul. 
or Postmaster shall discharge such Com- 
mander of all responsibility in respect of 
-such letter or packet. — XVI. And it is 
hereby enacted, that every Commander 
•of a vessel who shall wilfully disobey any 
of the directions contained in the pre- 
ceding section shall he punished with 
line not exceeding 1,000 rupees. — XVI I, 
And it is hereby enacted, that for every 
letter or packet delivered by It Com- 
mander of a ship, in conformity with 
the directions of section XV. of 
this Act, the Officer in charge of the 
post office shall pay to the said Com- 
mander the suin of one anna. — 
XVIlI. And it is hereby enacted, that 
whenever any letter or packet is tran- 
shipped for transmission to any other 
place within the said territdTies, the 
commander of the vessel, which origi- 
nally brought such letter or packet.shall 
tie entitled to receive one anna lor 
•every such letter or packet, and that 
ilm Commander of the vessel *nto 
which the letter or packet is tranship- 
ped, shall be entitled to receive half aa 
•anna from the pereea iu charge of the 
poet office at |h^ jrface of delivery, pro- 
vided that said last mentioned Com- 
mander delivers the same in conformity 
with th% defections contained in section 
15 of dU-Aci.— XiX. Provided always, 
Aha* no payoteot shall be made to the 


with a fine not exceeding 1,000 rupees. 
— 3MU. And it is heieby enacted, that 
whenever any 1* tter or packet, the post- 
age of which has not been jmid, shall Le 
delivered by any person employed by 
the post office, the person to whom it «s 
delivered, shall not be bound to pay tlio 
postage if he returns the letter or packet 
unopened, but if he opens the same he 
Bhall be bound to pay the postage tine 
thereon ; provided always, that if the 
letter o'r packet shall appear io have been 
maliciously sent for the purpose of an- 
noying the person to wdiom it is diret-ted 
the Post Master General or Post Master 
of the office, from which the delivery 
look place, shall icmit the suid postage. 
— XXII And it is hereby enacted, that 
every letter or packet which is rejected 
unopened by the person to whom it is 
directed, shall be returned by the post 
to the sender, and that the said sendee 
shall be bound to pay the return postage 
thereon unless direct postage has al- 
ready been paid thereon. — XXIII. And 
it isheteby enacted, that whenever any 
letter or packet, the sender of which is 
unknown, shall be rejected unopened by 
the person to whom it is directed, such 
letter or packet ahall he opened by the 
officer in charge of the post office from 
which such letter or packet whs delivered 
to that person. — XXIV. And it is hereby 
enacted, t&t if any person shall refuse 
to pay any postage which he is legally 
bound to pay for any letter or packet, it 
shall be lawful for the officer in charge 
of the post office, from which such letter 
or packet was delivered to withhold from 
the person so refusing till*sucb postage 
he paid, any letter directed to that per* 
son upon which postage has not been 
paid by the sender. — XXV* And it is 
hereby euacted, that all letters and pack- 
ets which have remained three mouths 
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unclaimed at any post office shall be 
transmitted to the General Post Office of 
the Piesidency. — XXVI. And it is 
hereby enacted, that, at intervals not ex- 
ceeding three months, lists of all un- 
claimed letters and packets which are in 
the General Post Office of any Presidency 
shall be published ill the official Gazette 
#d that Presidency. — XXVII. And it is 
hereby enacted, that every letter and 
packet which may have remained 18 
mouths unclaimed in the General Post 
Office of any Presidency, shall be opened 
by the Post Master General of that Presi- 
dency, and that alt valuable property 
which such letter or packet may contain / 
shall he paid into the Government Trea- • 
su ry for the benefit of any partjfc^lio# 
may have a right thereto, and llmt wm-ii* 
twelvemonths shall have elapsed after 
the opening of such unclaimed letter or 
packet, it shall be lawful for the said 
Post Muster Gcneial, if such letter or 
packet still continues to be unclaimed, 
to destroy the Fame. — XXVIII. And 
it is hereby enacted, that the privilege 
of sending ana receiving all Icltcis 
and packets by letter-post, free of 
postage, and of sending and receiv- 
ing letters and packets by banghy 
on the public service free of postage, 
shall be allowed to the persons herein- 
after mentioned ; viz., — His Majesty's 
principal .Secretaries of State — President 
and Secretaries of the Hoard of Control 
— the Chairman, deputy (4|iaiynan r and 
Directors of the East India Company — 
Secretary, Deputy Secretary, and Asst. 
Secretary at the India House — the Go- 
vernor-General — the Governors of Ben- 
gal, Madias, and Bombay — the Go- 
vernor of Ceylon — the Lieut.- Governor 
of the north-weBtern provinces — th^ 
Chief Justices of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay — the Bishops of Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay — the members of the 
Supreme Council — the Members of 
Council of Madras and Bombay — the 
Puisne Judges of the Supreme Courts of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay — The Be- 
colder of Paince of Wales’ Island, Singa- 
pore, and Malacca— -the Commander-in- 
chief of his Majesty *s Naval Forces — the 
Commander-in-chief of the Army of 
India— the Commanders- in- chief of the 
Army at Madras and Bombay. — And 
that the letters and packets sent by any 
of the persons aforesaid, shall be franked 
in such manlier as may be directed by 
the Governor-General of India in Coun- 
cil. — XXIX. And it is hereby enacted, 
that it shall be competent to the said 
Governor General of India in Council, 
by uu aider iu Council, to grunt to any 


person, or body of persons, the privilege 
of sending or receiving letters or pack- 
ets, either by letter -post or banghy, free 
of postuge, on such conditions and under 
such rules, as the said Governor General 
in Council may direct. — XXX. And it 
is lieieby enacted, that if any Postmaster 
Generator Postmaster, shall suspect that 
Any letter or packet, lying for delivery 
at his post-office, contains any contra- 
band article, or any article on which duty 
is owing to Government, or that any let- 
ter or packet, lying for delivery at that 
post-office, contains any writing in con- 
travention of the provisions of Section* 
IX. and X. of tins Act, it shall be lawful 
for such officer to summon the person to 
whom the letter or packet is directed, to 
attend at that post-office, by himself or 
ogeut, within torty-cight hours after the 
arrival ofjhe letter or packet at that 
post-office? and to open the letter or 
packet in the presence of the person to 
whom the letter or packet is directed, or 
of that person’s agent ; and if that person 
shall not so attend, by himself or agent r 
then to open the letter or packet in the 
absence ty that person. — XXXI. And it 
is hereby enacted, that the Government 
shall not be responsible for any loss or 
damage which may occur in respect of 
anything entrusted to the post-office for 
conveyance, and that no person em- 
ployed by the Government, in the post- 
office department, shall be responsible 
for any such loss or damage, unless that 
person had caused 6iich loss or damage 
maliciously or fraudently. — XXXII. 
And it is hereby enacted, that &U fine* 
incurred under any of the preceding 
provisimfe of this Act, may be levied, on 
conviction before any Magistrate or 
• Justice of the Peace, or before any per- 
son exercising the powers of a Magis- 
trate : provided always that no person, 
not a Postmaster-General or Postmaster, 
shall be competent to institute any pro- 
secution for any violation of any of the 
preceding provisions of this Act. — 
XXX III. "And it is hereby enacted that 
whoever, being in the employ of the 
Government in the post* office depart* 
partment, or being in the employ of any 
person or person* who may contract with, 
the Government to convey leters or 
packets by post, for hire, ahull fraudu- 
lently appropriate any letter or packet 
which may have been .entrusted to him, 
or any thing contained in any such letter 
or packet, or shall open any such letter 
pr packet, or any banghy box. with the 
intention of fraudulently appropriating 
any thing therein contained, shall be 
punished. with imprisonment, with or 
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without hard labor, for a term not ex- Lieut in succession to Honywood pfon i. 
ceeding seven years and shall also he Super Cornet L. 1 1. Hardy man is brought 
liable to fine. — XXXIV. And it is on the effective strength of the cavalry — 
hereby enacted, that whoever being in 24th regt N I, Ensign A. J. W. Haig to 
such employ as is described in the last he Lieut from 8th May 1837- vice H. 
Section, and being entrusted to receive Maynard retired on half pay. — Artillery, 
money for postage duty, shall fraudu- The following officers are promoted to 
lently appropriate the same, •shall be the rank of Captains by brevet — 1st Ltts. 
punished, on conviction before a Ma- It. G. McGregor, J, Hotham, II. M. Law- 
gistrate, with imprisonment with or l renoe, J H. McDonald, S. W. Kenning, 
without hard labor for a term not ex- J. Fordyce, G. J- Cookson — Mr. J* 
ceding two years and shall also be liable Drummond admitted to Lhe service as an 
to fine. — XXXV. And it is hereby Asst Surgeon — 26:i: regt N I, Ensign C. 
enacted, that whoever being in such ein- W. Duffin to be Lieut, vice Wright rc- 
ploy as is described in Section XXXIIL signed with rank from 12tli Jan. 1837, 
shall fraudulently put any wrong mark •. vice Taylor promoted— 32d regt N I, 
on any letter or packi l, or shall fraudu- . Ensign T. S. Horsburgh to be Lieut, vice 
lently niter or cause to disappear any \ Woptis retired with rank from 19th Sept, 
mark which is on any letter or packet^ ' f€lS6 t vice Mitchell promoted — AsstSurg 
fchnli be punished, on conviction before a A. M. Cluck to be Surgeon, vice Gru- 
Magistrnte, with imprisonment, with or harry? invalided. 

without hard labor, for a tefti not cx- alt an a nos of hawk. — 26lh N I, 

feeding two years, and shall also be Lieut .1. Duncan from 31st Oct. 1830, 
liable to fine— XXXVI. And it is vice Wright retiied — Lieut J. G. Gail- 
liereby enacted, that whoever being in skell from 1st .Ian. 1837, vice Johnson 
such employ as is described in Section promoted — 32d N I, Lieut K. C. F. 
A X Mil., and being entrusted with the Beaumont from 1 6th Oct. 1834, vice 
preparing or keeping of any document. Woods retired— Lieut L. K. Keane. 23d 
shall, with a fiuudulcnt intention, pre- Feb. 1835, vice Haldane promoted — 
pare that document incorrectly, or alter Lieut W. W. Davidson from 3d April 
Ihut document, or secrete or destroy 1835, vice Lewis promoted, 
that document, shall be punished, on fvri.ovuus.— Cornet J. Staples, 

conviction before a Magistrate, with im- hftirfo from tub serficr. — 
prisonment, with or without hard labor, Cornet W. If. Ilcpburne, from 20th 

for a term not exceeding two yeuis, and May — Lieut II. Maynard — CaptaiuJ.il. 
shall also be liable to fine. — X X XVII. Vanrenen. t 

And it is hereby enacted, that whoever m arm auks. — Vtrch 12, Mr. G. S. 

being in such employ us is described in da Costa to Miss M. Martyr — 28, at Sec- 
Sectiou XXXIIL puts any letter or tapore, It. J. Taylor, Esq, C. S, to 
packet into the wallets of the post office, Eliza, widow of the late It N. Burnard, 
intending thereby to defraud Ae Govt. Esq . — May 1>, Mr J. J. Turvey to Miss 
of the postuge duty on such letter or S. Sukens — 13, at ( handernagore^Mr A. 
packet, shall be punished, on conviction •. Baptist to Mademoiselle Harriett Phi- 
before a Magistrate, with imprison- lipi>c — 15, N. C. Beale, Esq, to Cordelia, 
meat, with or without hard labor for a eldest, daughter of Mr. Cornelius, 
term not exceeding two years, and shall munis. — Dec. 2G, at Mhow, the wife 

also be liable to fine. — W. H. MAC- of SerjtT. Stubbs of a daughter— Jan. 1, 
NAGHTEN, Secy to the Govt, of India. at Baieilly, Mrs Maikinnon, relict of the 
military appoistmf.sts, ptioMo- late Serjeant Mackinnou, of a son — 
Tio.su , (has a ex, $(c..Jrom<Hk to 18//i March 3, at Tirhoot, the lady of J. Gale. 
May 1837- — Artillery. —Brevet Colonel Ks< , of a son — at Benares,* the hdy of 
J. A. Biggs to.be Colonel — Major t's (1. Mainwanng, Esq, C S., of a daughter 

Graham to be Lieut-colonel — Captain T. — 5, at Shahabad, the lady of S. II. Bat- 

Luinsden to be Major— Is Lieut E. F. son, Esq, of a son— 20. Mrs G.A. Pophum 

Day to be Captain— 2d I ieut R. §myth of a sou — April 10, the lady of J. A, 

lobe 1st Lieut frosty 27th April 1837, ia Walker, Esq. of a daughter — Mrs A. D* 

succession to Cob^i'Parker dec . — Super Souza of a daughter — 15, at Kurnaul.the 

2d Lieut C. A. (ijfeeo is brought on the wife of Mr. J. M it mish of a daughter- 

effective strength of the regt. — Cavalry, J/(/;/8 f Mrs J. J, Fleury «.f a daughter — 

Major E. J. Honywood to be Lieut-col. 9. .Vlra.L E Abiet of n son — the wile of 

from l3l!i April 1837, vice HeaUou dec f Mr C. Joseph of a son — the lady of W. 

— 7tjj! regt L C, < uptnin R. A.Stedman Jacob, Esq, of a son — 10, Mrs J. K. 

to be Major — Lieut H. If allied to be Fiaser of u son — 1 1, near Ban Kipore, 

Captain, Cornet li. J. Hawthorne to be ;Vlrs 1). J. C. Johnston of a son— the lady 
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or Captain R. Lloyd, I N., of a son — 12, 
Mrs 1). l’arsick, junr., of a daugbtei — 13 , 
MrsC. W. Lewis, junr. of a son — 15 , the 
lady of Captain James Randle of a son 
16, the wife of Monsieur Welter of a son 
— 17, Mrs T. Lackersteen of a daughter 
deaths. — Feb. 27 , at Jubbulpore, the 
infant son of Mr Russell — at Arracan, W. 

Barnard, Esq, — drowned off Monghyr. 
Rebecca, wife of Asst Steward J. Par- 
nell; ditto. Mrs Ann Slaughter — at 
Lucknow. Lieut H. Carter 35ih regt N 1 
— March G, William, infant son of Mr. 
E. Bowen — 7, Lieut G. Dysart 2d regt 
N 1 — 9, Mr F. J. D. M. Siuaes~l7, 
Eleanor daughter of Mr A. Fleming— 
— 25 , at Benares, W. Wilson, Esq, M. 1), 
Madras Estab. — 26, Eliza, infant da duller 
of Mr Cowley — April 2, ElizabethrwlL 
of Mr. J. Kerr — 3 . Sarkies. infant son of 
N. J. Malchus, Esq — 8, John, infant^on 
of Mr K. B. Richardson — 9, Rosina, in- 
fant daughter of Rev. J. Lincke — 13 , Lt- 
colonel W. S. Beatson — Captain J. F. 
May, H M's 41st foot — 20 , at Cawnpou*, 
John, eldest son of J. Ransford, Esq — at 
Malacca, MrsVV. Koek — 22, Masle/ G. 
J. Rebello — at Cawnpore, Louisa, infant 
daughter of Lieut. C. Carter, II M's lGlh 
foot — Mai/ 1, at Agra, Serjt J. Sinclair 
— 2, at Meerut, Selina, intant daughter 
of Lieut Wilmer II M’s 16th Lanceis — 
13 , Walter, son of Mr Bowser — 14, Mr 
J^p. Young, late of the country service 
— Lieut A. Gil landers. 5Rh regt N I — 
16, Mr. J. Wilkinson. # 

The Artjt Gtnemlshi .—The Hurhtru 
is altogether wrong in his censure of 
Lord Elphinstone, for having appointed 
Major Haig to act as Adjt General of the 
Madras Aimy. Whether that appoint- 
ment be good or bad, and we certainly 
never recollect one which, in orr opi- 
nion, was more thoroughly objectionable ; 
Lord Elphinstone had not the p'wer-to 
prevent it. The nomination of Adjutant- 
General rests with the Commander-in- 
chief! The Governor possesses a vet *, it 
is true, but that veto cannot be exercised 
without due and sufficient reason being 
assigned in writing, in proof of disquali- 
fication. The Governor's private opi- 
nion. lespecting the nominee’s efficiency 
or otherwise, has nothing to do with the 
matter, unless he can urge some suffi- 
cient public ground. Such public ground 
existed in the Case of Major Hitchins, in 
a recorded minute by the late Governor- 
General and Commander-in-chief in In- 
dia. It was resolved, therefore, that he 
should not succeed to *the head of the 

EaU India and Colonial Mag,, Vul. xr 


department. In Major Haig's case, no 
similar objection could be urged. He is 
legally qualified for the appointment. — 
He is a regimental field officer, and has 
served seven or eight years in the Adju- 
tant General's department — first, as dep. 
Assistant, latterly, as Assistant. He is a 
man of Aigh honour, integrity, and of 
perfectly unblemished moral character; 
but — truth must he told — of no preten- 
sions to ability or experience. Still, the 
Commander-in-chicfselected him for the 
office, a nomination arising out of his 
own undoubted patronage — and the Go- 
vernor, however he may have privately 
j dissented, however lie may have publicly 
| remonstrated at the Council table, and 
J have urged those remonstrances on the 
•lome Authorities, could not have re- 
fused to confirm Buch nomination, pend- 
ing a reference. What they will say at 
the India House to this abuse of patron- 
age is another matter. We conclude, 
they will order the instant removal of 
Major Haig, (if even they do not also 
supersede Sir Peregrine Maitland,) in 
like manner as they ordered the removal 
of Colonel Beatson, when that officer was 
made Adjdtant-General in Bengal, in op- 
position to the protest of the Governor- 
General. Should such be the result on 
the present occasion, we shall certainly 
hail it with satisfaction, because, although 
we have reason to believe Major Haig to 
be a most woithy young man, we still be- 
lieve him unfitted for the very high postto 
which he has been appointed. — English- 
man, May 8. 

We have been given to understand 
that a memorial to the Court of Directors 
from l.ieuj.-cotonfl James, praying fur 
the transfer to the invalid or pension list, 
a . of Lieut.-cols Collette, Raynsford, and 
Cameron, (on account of their long and 
frequent absence from duty) forwarded, 
through Government, so far back, as 
June or July last, was only dispatched 
to England by the “ Bolton" about two * 
months ago— if this be the case — as we 
hear from good authority it is — we trust 
that Col. James, injustice to the service, 
will briug the delay to the-notice of the 
Home Authorities. It is really too Lad 
that the grievances of the army should be 
smothered : and very frequently, as iu 
this case, putting them upon the shelf 
effectuates that purpose. 

Much apprehension has been and still is 
entertained, lest the Patlee plague should 
find its way to the Madias Presidency. 

We understand, it is decided that, 
with the i xception of about hnlf-a dozen 
of the principal Ports, the office of Muter 
No. 8 r, Oelube . 2 Q • 
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Attendant at all the other Ports of this 
Presidency is to he discontinued after 
the lapse of the lives of the present in- 
cumbents, or as soon as they can he 
otherwise provided fm. The Master 
Attendants who are to remain are not to 
be allowed any fees, or to trade ; but 
their salary is to be very considerably 
increased . — Madras Herald * April 29. 

So, then, the pretender to the Coorg 
Musnud-the individual who has caused 
so much stir in the Cariura Province, 
has been at last seized, and is now in 
“ durance vile/' His capture was ef- 
fected by a native district officer of 
Coorg, on the 13th May. The vigilari e 
of Ihi poo and his indelatigable party oK 
Coorgs would not allow him a resting-* 
place. To elude their search, he was 1 
repeatedly obliged to change alike NTs 
dress and his pm pose, until he sought 
shelter in a village in the north of Coorg, 
bordering on Mysore, when a district 
officer of Coorg discovered him and took 
bun piisoner. 

At a meeting of the friends of the late 
Brigadier Conway, to take into consider- 
ation the best means of expressing their 
regard snd respect for lus njetnory, the 
following resolution was proposed, and 
carried unanimously : — Th.it a subscrip- 
tion be entered into, for the purpose of 
erecting a monument in the Cathedral 
Church of St. George, in Madras, to the 
memory of Brigadier Conway, and of 
placing a tomb over his remains at 
Nackiykul. 

However unpopular Lord W. Bentinck 
contrived to muke his militiiiy adminis- 
tration, in the sight of the European 
Officers of the Bengal army, chii fly by 
his zealous execution of the Half Unlta 
measure, which lie professed to disap- 
prove, and which his distinguished pre- 
decessors had all indignantly repudiated 
as a downright breach of public faith 
and plighted honor — we must not with- 
hold from hia I ordohip full measure of 
justice and of praise for the arrangements 
lately promulgated, t y order of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, for improving the 
condition and prospects of the native 
soldiery.— These, their Worships admit 
to have been recumiuended by the late 
Governor-General and Commander-in- 
chief. They might have added that 
many and various reeoramend&tions~- 
official and demi-official, and non -offi- 
cial — for effecting lira praise-worthy 
purpose, though m different shapes and 
ways, have been under deliberation in 
the Aulic Council of l.emleuhall Strict 
which presides over the military ener- 
gies u f India — from the days of Lord 


Hastings downwards. It maybe more 
than doubted whether any thing would 
ever have pome of all these plans 
and recommendations, but for the 
happy and unprecedented accident of a 
military man — not so old as to be bigoted 
to the notions of bis own day, and impe- 
netrable to modem improvements of all 
sorts — happening to climb up into the 
Directorial throne, lie this as it may, 
wc are glad to welcome any thing good ; 
and without too narrowly comparing the 
defects or scantiness of what has been 
given, with the large standard of what 
might have been expected, we are bound 
to render grateful and hear’y praise to 
him who solicited and him who granted 
tue present sepoy boon — to Lord Wm. 
Ca^udish Bcntinck and to Major Sir 
James Rivett Carnac. Perhaps wc should 
not go far wrong were we to propose 
including in the vote of thanks with 
41 one cheer more the military adviser 
General Casement. 

On the evening of 27tn May, a boat 
coming ashore from the Vaasitlart was 
stiuck by a heavy surf, and Mr. Phillips, 
an officer of the ship, was thrown over- 
hoard and lost. We saw a boatman 
supporting Mr. Phillips for several 
minutes and, although a Catamaran was 
within two paddles length of them, it 
could not gain the point where the suf- 
ferers were struggling ; and melancholy 
to relate, he went down. Mr. Phillips' 
brother was on the beach, a witness to the 
heart rending scene. It is not for us to 
say, whether Mr. Phillips might have 
been saved, had a boat pushed off to his 
rescue, the nir ment the accident occur- 
red, but wc did see the Master Attendant 
personally ordering the launch of one, 
when, however, it was by some minutes 
too late to be of any service* Mr. Phil- 
lips' body was cast ashore, somewhere 
neai> Ermore. so it is reported, we are 
informed some hundred of dollars were 
found aliout his person. 

On Sunday morning, the 28th May, 
Colonel Pasmore, late holding a diplo- 
matic situation at Persia, C. Queiros, 
Esq. ('.apt. and Mrs. Dun bur, and a native 
servant of the Colonel’s got into an ac- 
commodation boat, from on board the 
Clairmont , which had just come to an 
anchor from Bombay. The boat had 
passed the first surf, when a mighty 
wave took her at the stern and brought 
her right ashoi e with great velocity. The 
receding surge drew alter it, the boat, 
which broached to, in which perilous 
situation she was deserted by her crew t 
another surf, taking her on her broad- 
side, upseted her, and before any as- 
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Balance could be rendered. Colonel criminnlJudgeofR.ijalimnndry — J.Mnc- 

J’.ismorc — Mr Quriros and the servant DjwuII Master Attendant at CaDieut to 

wore drowned. — Medical assistance he Master Attendant at Cochin — 19, the 

was rendered to Colonel Pasmore Rev. Mr Trevor. Ch i plain at Juulnah. 

«»on after his body had been rcco- hut to continue to act at Vepeiy, till 

vered, but it was unavailing. The further orders — the Rev. Mr Otter to be 

bodies of Mr. Queiros and the nnti\e Ciiaplain at Bellary — 17, Lieut W. C. 

servant have not been found a9 yet. — Birch, A *st in Thuggee department, joint 

Mrs. Dunbar, received an injury on her magistrate in the Provinces — 23. Mr A. 

face, but otherwise escaped unhurt. We D. Campbell to act as 3d Judge of the 

are informed that she has charged the Court of Sudr. and Foujdarce Udalut, 

boat people with having plundered her during Mr W. Iludleston's absence — 

of some sovereigns, and a gold chain Mr A. F. Bruce, Civil Auditor — Mr J. 

she wore around her neck. The beach Goldingham. Collector and Magistrate of 

authorities have already entered into an V/tintoor— 30. Mr A. F. Bruce, Supert. 
investigation of the late distressing oc- fof Stamps and Member of Mint Coin- 
currences. and the public are sqiisfied,! raittee. 

that if there is any' criminally %^her military appoistmbvts , pnovo- 

att ached to the crews of the lost boats, u *rio v.v, cua \gi:*, & c.,Jrom It)//* Ap- U 


they will be pursued with the utmost 
rigour of the law. * 

The following HalfBatta stations un- 
der the Madras Presidency are to be 
Full Batta stations from the 1st May: — 
Masulipatam — Ellore — Samulcottah — 
Vizagapatam — Vizianagram — Chicacole 
— Berhampore — French Rocks— Oofaca- 
eamund — Diudigul- Pallnmcollah- Qui- 
lo n — Pal gli atclie try — Can n a u or e — Man- 
galorc — Shircarpore — Hurry bur and Bel- 
lary. # 

Assistant Surgeon Palmer, his lady and 
child, respecting whose fate serious ap- 
prehensions w r ere entcrtained.they having 
fallen into the hands of the insurgents in 
Canai a. we me happy to say accounts 
have been received of their safely ; 
Pawan Bipoo with his party of Coorgs, 
having ovei taken the insurgents cn route 
to Uddoor, and succeeded, not ouly in 
putting them to flight, but in releasing 
Dr Palmer and family from captivity — 
they had been iu the bands of the iusura 
gents J8days. 

civil APPotsTMF.ST s. — April 8.— 
Appointments pro tem. — Mr J. T. Bailie 
to act as Coroner of Madras — l-t, Mr A. 
P. Campbell to be Persian Translator to 
Government; MrG. A. Smith, collector 
and magistrate of Rajabmundry — 18, 
Mr A. Bfbce, police magistrate at Presi- 
dency — MrG. S. Green way, Asst Judge 
and joint criminal Judge of Malabar — 
Mr W. Fisher admitted a Writer on this 
Establishment from March 11, 1837 — 
May 2, Mr W. Dowdeswell to act as 
Judge and criminal Judge of Rajahm un- 
dry— Mr T. W. Goodwyn, Asst Judge 
and joint criminal Judge of Malabar — 
Mr C. W. Reade. Asst under the principal 
Collectors of Canara — 12, the Rev. E. R r 
Otter admitted a Chaplain on the Est&b. 
from May 9, 1837, the date of his arrival 
—16, R. Davidson, K Judge and joint 


to 2 (l June 1837. — 6lh regt L. C., 
Cornet St. V. Pilcher to he Lieut, vice 
Pettigrew ffrr.. dnle of commission 5lh 
April 1837 — Lieut-col. R. L. Evans CB, 
of 50th rrgt N 1. to be Military Secy, to 
the Governor — 21st regt N I, Lieut M. 
Carthew to he Quarterm. and Interp. — 
Veterinary Surgeon T. Aston, E troop 
H, A., dping duty with F troop, to the 
elm ge of horses of 7th regt L G\ and D 
troop H A, at Jaiilnah. doling absence 
of Veter Surgeon Jennings on sick cert, 
or till fuilhcr orders — Infantry, Lt-ool. 
J. Briggs to be colonel, vice W."Maelroil 
t/rc, date of commission 16th Nov. 1836 
—Lieut-col. A. McFarlane to take rank 
from 10 111 November 1S3G, in succession 
to Briggs promoted — 16th regt N 1, Maj 
J. K. Lunrd, Captain S. A. Grant, ami 
Lieut G Carr, to take rank from IGlli 
Nov. P38. in succession to McFarlane 
promoted — Infa/itiy, Major W. P. Cun- 
ningham 24th regt N I, to be Lieut-col, 
vice Hodgson f/cc. dale of commission 
27lh Dec. 1836 — 2!tli regt N I, Captain 
G. Hutchinson to be Major Lieut 0. Den- 
nett (pensioned) to be Captain, and Lieut 
R. T. Smw to take rank from 27th Dec. 
1836, in succession to Cunningham pro 1 - 
moted — Lieut J. Shepherd to be Capt, 
and Ensign S. S. Coffin to be Lieut, vice 
Dennett pensioned, date of commission 
26th March 1837 — Entitled to off-reck- 
ouings, Col. R West, Col. G. Jackson 
each a half share from the off-reckoning 
fupd fiom 17th Nov. 1836 — MrG. Len- 
nox is admitted as Cadet of Cavalry, and 
promoted to the rank of Cornet, leaving 
the date of commission unset lied— Capt 
W. P. Macdonald 41st regt N f, to be a 
member of Committee of Survey, Fort 
St. George, in room of Captain Musgrove 
36tb regt N I, relieved — 35lh regt U J, 
Ensign P. L. Spry to he Lieut, v*e White 
invalided, date ol commission ] i tl> April 
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1837 — 45th regt N I, Ensign J. Kitson Gordon 48th ditto ; Sparry Peshall 40l h 

to be Lieut, vice Darby lost at sea— Lt. ditto; 0. F. Sturt llith ditto; Edward 

J. C. Shaw permitted resign as 2d Asst Atherton 22d ditto; C. F. Liurdet 14lh 

to civil Engineer in 3d division — Major ditto ; W. J . Manning, Madras Enr. 

F. H. Ely 42d rcgt, to be President of regt; Owen Reynolds 26’ h regt N I; H. 

Genl Invaliding Committee in Fort St. C. Gosling 7th ditto; E. J. Gascoigne 

George, in room of Captain W. E. A. 3()th ditto ; W. H. Rudd 31st ditto; IT. 

Elliott of 29lh regt relieved — Major Ely Vanderzee 27th ditto; J. T. Lugurd 

will also relieve Captain Elliott as mem* 49th ditto; William Gordon tilh ditto; 

her of Committee of Suivey assembled Patrick Oliphant 35th ditto ; G. P Ca- 
in Fort — Asst Surgeon G. V. Gumming, ineron 40th ditto; E. Peppercorne 16th 

M D, to be Surgeon, vice Wilson dec , ditto ; J. Forbes 20th ditto ; D. Buchanan 

date of commission 25th March 1837— 22d ditto; F. L. Nicolay 29th ditto; 

The undermentioned officers are placed H. Walker 14th ditto; G. A. Smith 26th 

temp, at the disposal of the Commandec- ditto; C. Stafford 51st ditto ; O, Wood- 

in-chief for regtl. duty : Captains Gv , fall 35th ditto ; E. J. Simpson 37th ditto ; 
W. Whistler 19th regt N I ; G. W.OsA D. H. Considine 21st ditto; J. Ger- 
horne 19th ditto ; J.T. Phil pot 23d ditto; i rardjfl5th ditto; J. Robertson 9th ditto ; 
Lieut T.J* Newbold 23d ditto— Cuptfij# VrF. Du Pasqnier 17th ditto; T. A. 

W. P. Macdonald 41st regt N I, to con- Bridge 22d ditto — 2d Lieut F. Pollock, 

duct as dep. Judge Advocate, such trial Sajjpers and Miners, to act as Adjt to 

as may be held in district of Canard — Engineers during the absence of Lieut 

Captain W. J\ Macdonald 4 1st regt, re- Lake — 1st Lieut W. K. Worster, Art, to 

lieved from the Committee of Survey, at Survey the line for the proposed railroad 

Fort St. George — Cornet G. Lennox to to Wallajanuggur, vice Lieut Bell sick— 

do duty with Body Guard till further 1st regt L C, Cornet E. C. Curtis to be 

orders— Major J. R. Haig 34 1 h regt L I, Lieut, vice Rose dec ., date of commission 

to act aa Adjt Genl of the Army till fur- 20th April 1837— The under-mentioned 

tlier orders, with a seat at life Military promoted to rank of Ensign, leaving 

and Clothing Boards — Captain C. A dateB of their commissions to be settled : 

Browne I5th regt N I, to act as Asst Adjt Messrs. K. Sbubnck, T. W illiams and 

General of the Army till furl her orders — G. Harkness — Mr. J. Sanderson, admitted 

Lieut R. Gordon 67th regt N I, to act as on the establishment as Asst Surgeon, to 

deputy Asst Adjt Genl of the Army till do duty under Surgeon of 2d batt Art.^it 

further orders — 21st regt N I, I ieut W. St- Thomas’s Mount — 24th regt -N I, Lt. 

Cuppage to be Captain, and Rnsign C. A. P. Pope to be Quarterm.and luterp. vice 

Butler to be Lieut, vice W. Gray dec ; Shepherd proWled — Infantry. Major C. 
date of commission 10th April 1837 — F. Smith 12th regt N I, to be Lieut-col. 

Asst Surgeon Balfour to do duty with vice Noble dec . ; date of com mission 30tli 

H. M.’s *9th regt in the room of Asst April 1837— 12th legt N I, < aplain l\ 

Surgeon Packman, to do duty with 2d Corbett to be Major, II O. Bell to be Capt f 

batt Artillery — 43d rtgt N I, Captain and Ensign M. Cooper to be Lieut, in 

T. Sharp (retired) and Lieut E. T.loyd to succession to Smith promoted ; date of 

take rank, vice Elsey retired— Capt. J. m commissions 30th April 1837 — Lieut-col 

Millar and Lieut A. G. Young to take R. L. Evans, C B. to be appointed Pre- 

rank vice C'oxe r/rr— Captain J. H. Bob- sident of the Genl Prize Committee — 

ley and Lieut R. P. Bourdillon to take Captain A. Lawe, Engrs, to be civil Eng 

rank, vice Sharp retired — Captain C. M. io Malabar and Canara — Mr H. J. A. 

Macleane, and Lieut R. J. Kempt to take Taylor is admitted on the estab, as cadet 

rank, vice Rose dev ,— Senior Lieut J. C. of infantry, aud prom, to the rankof Ens. 

Salmon (the late) to be Captain, and Lt leaving dale of his cominissi<vi unsettled. 

W. J. Wilson to take rank, vice Claridge — The services of Captain YV. D. Har- 

tlec — Lieut J. Richardson to take rank, rington 3d regt LC, placed at the dis- 

vicePereira dec — Lieut G. Davis to be posal of tlie Commander-in chief for 

Captain aud Ensign R. P. K. Watt to be regtl duty — The under-mentioned, re- 

Lieut. vice Salmon dec , date of confmis- cently arrived and promoted, to do duty 

tions 16th Oct. 1836— Asst Surgeou A. with regiments specified opposite their 

Lorimer, M D, permitted to enter on the names till further orders and directed to 

general dutiesof army' — The under-ryen- join ; Ensigns R. Shubrick J 6th regt N I; 

tinned promoted to the rank of Captains W. T. Williams ditto ; G. Harkness 

liy brevet— peutts W. T. Boddara 2d ditto — Lieut T. Coles 1 6th regt N I, to 

regt LC; James Alexander 8th ditto; • the charge of European details proceed- 
F. B. Doveton, Madras European regt ; ing from the Presidency to Secundera- 

W. C; Maclejd 30lh regt N I ; George had — Ensign E. Tower 37th and G. R. 
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Cileig 4*?cl rcgt N I. will join detail* un- 
der command of Lieut Coles 1 6th regt 
arid proceed with them on route to join — 
5th regt L.C, Cornel G. J. Russell to he 
l-ieut, vice Simpson died at sea ; date of 
commission to be settled hereafter — yd 
regt L C t Lieut G. R. Edwards to he 
Quartermaster and Interpreter — 15th 
regt N 1. Lieut W. ('antis to be Adjt — 
Lieut R. White 35th regt N I, will take 
rank, vice Farr. -tm dev — (’ad els prom, to 
the rank of Ensign, leaving the dates of 
their commissions to be settled hereafter 
— Messrs T. Clerk, C. F. F. Ha Is ted J. 
G. Brown, T. Greenaway, C. C. MacCal- 
luin. A R. Dallas, J. H. M. Babington, 
J. MaeCormick Feriie, and-G. N. Smith 
— Ensign II. J. A. Taylor is to do%|uty 
with 49th regt N I. until further order's 
— Captain C. VL Palmer 14th N I. is re- 
admitted on the Estab. from 1 1 1 h May 
— Lieut J. Thomson 5th regt N I, is 
permitted to resign the appointment of 
Quartermaster and Interpreter of that 
corps — To do duty : — Ensigns J. Mac- 
Cormick Ferrier 16th regt N I—T. 
Clerk, 35th ditto — C. F. F. Habited. 32d 
do. — J. G. Brown 40th ditto — T. Green- 
away 16th ditto — C. C. McC’allum, ltith 
ditto — A. R. Dallas, 45th ditto — J. II. 
IM. Babington, 40tb do — G. N. Smith 
loth ditto — Brigadier General Taylor is 
permitted to resign the command of the 
N«l)i vision of the Army — Asst Surgeons 
D Macplierson, M D. and E. G. Balfour 
permitted to enfer on the geneial duties 
of the army — Major T. G. Newell, 2Ut 
regt. to do duty with 43d regt, and to 
join — Cavalry, Major J. iVl orison 2d regt 
LC,to be Lieut-col., vice Conway ore; 
date of commission, 1 3th May 1S J7 — 2d 
regt LC, Captain J, Smith to he Major. 
Lieut R. Garstin to be Captain, and 
Cornet F. J. Curruthers to be Lieut, in 
succession to .11 orison promoted ‘ a date 
of commissions, 1 3th May 1837— Lieut 
J. Wright 9th regt N 1, is permitted to 
resign the appointment of Adjutant of 
that corps, and to return to Europe oil 
furlough — Asst Surgeon G- Pearac, M D, 
to be Secy, to the Medical Board — Asst 
Surgeon R. Cole to be Surgeon of the 
S. E. District, and in charge of sick 
officers at St. Thome — Asst Surgeon W. 
G, Davidson to be Asst Garrison Surgeon 
of Fort St. George — Deputy Asst Comm. 
J. Denton to rank as Lieut on non-ef- 
fective Estab ; date of commission 30th 
May 1837 — Cadets promoted to Ensigns 
— Messrs G. Aitken, J. J. O. Stuart, C. 
J. Rudd, J. Hay. T. Carpendale — Lieut 
II. C. Armstrong, Engrs., to take charge 
of the Super Engineer's department in 
the centre division, during the absence 


of Lirut Invernrity, or till further orders 
— Asst Surgeon .1. W. Maillardette of 
38lh regt N I, in medical charge of the 
detachment of 1 5th >(gt N I, and all 
Authorised public followers, from date of 
its disembarkation, and pioreed with it to 
Vellore, under the command of Captain 
Ross of lb j same regt. 

nhwnrALs a \n PosTisas. — Surgs; 
J. M‘Leod 42d regt to 38lli regt — A. 
Campbell 3Sth to 42d — Asst Surgeons.!. 
Davies 5‘2d to 3Sth — J. E. Portcous 41th 
N I, to C troop H Art, — K. Hicks posted 
to 44th N I — Asst Surgeon E. S. Cum- 
ng 45th N I, to do dutj with II M.’s 
ukl foot — Asst Surgeons D. Macpheraon 
and W. L. O. Mooic (reported qualified) 
2d hiitt Art. ; the former to do duty with 
l r fc M s 41st foot ; the latter with 1st batt. 
Art. — Colonel J. Biiggs (late prom ) to 
13th regt — Lieut-colonels G. M. Steuart 
30th to 1 1th regt ; IV. P. Cunningham 
(late prom.) to 30th regt — Lieut R. 
White (invalided) posted to 2d N. V. 
batt.-— Asst Surgeon J. Robson (reported 
qualified) General Hospital, to do duty 
with H. M’s 39ih foot — Asst Suigeon J. 
D. V Packman 2d batt Art. to do duty 
with H M*. s 39th regt — Ensign G. Do 
Sauzmarez and W. R. Brown, I Sill, to 
do duty with 46th N I. till fur»her orders 
— Asst Surg J. W. Maillardette, posted 
to 38th N I — Lieut -colo ml C. M. Bird 
(late promotion) posted to 18lh regt— 
Cornet A. J. Curtis, doing duty with 6th 
L C, and posted to the 6ih, to join — 
Ensigns J. Mac Vicar doing duty with 
27th regt posted to list; to join — T. W. 
Slrachcy, ditto 45th ditto ditto 2(Jlli ; to 
join-E. Marlin, ditto 28ih ditto ditto 
43d — W. T, Money ditto 6th ditto ditto 
left wing iM, E. regl.; to join — S. J. 
Batten, ditto 45th ditto ditto 1 8th ; to 
join — W. F. Blake, ditto 50lh — E. 
Tower, ditto 45th ditto ditto 57th — G. R. 
Glcig, ditto 45tli ditto ditto 42d ; to join 
— G. Sausmurez ditto 4>ih ditto ditto 
21st; to join — P. Ogilvy, ditto 35th 
rlitlu^dilto 35lh ; to join — W. Youngson, 
ditto 45th ditto ditto I 1th; to join — G. 
F. Salmon, ditto 20lh ditto ditto 30th ; to 
join — S. D. Young, ditto 45th ditto ditto 
52d ; to join — W. Chaifield, ditto 45th 
ditto ditto 10th ; to join — W. R. Brown, 
ditto ^5th ditto ditto 4 5th ; to join — D. 
W. MacKinnon, ditto 27th ditto ditto 2d 
to join — W. J. Hare, ditto 1 8t h ditto 
ditto list; to join — EnsignS. I). Young 
52d t« 43d regt; to jofti, and rank next 
below Ensign E. Martin — Ensign G. B. 
Stevens 32d to 21st regt; to join, and 
rank next below Ensign G. D Suusina- 
lez — Suigeon J. Bell, late promoticfli.to 
6th N I— Surgeon T. Key, late piomd- 
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lion, to 27th N I — Deputy Asst Comm 
W. Doyle, lrtlc promotion, posted to 
Nagpore Fubhidinry Force— Lieut : eol. 
S. Townsend 21lh to 43d re«t j and 
Lieut-col. C. F. Smith, late promotion, 
posted to 2ith regt — Lieut-colonel J. 
Morrison, late promotion, posted to 6th 
L C — Asst Surgeon J. Middleman II M’a 
64th regt, to medical charge of 1 2th 
>cgt N I, and delails of Art. at Malacca 
— Surgeon G. V. Cumming, M D, late 
promotion, to 15th N I — Asst Surgeon 
W, Poole 1 5th N I, to 6th N I. 

furloughs. — Surgeon W. It Smi'th 
—Lieut J. C. Shaw ( prep. ) — Lieut H?j£ 
tiustard 6th regt (prep) — Asst Surgeon 
J. F. Hastie 14th regt (prep.) — Ensigi^ 
E. Martin 28th N 1 — Vet. Surgeon J#F. 
Jennings — C'apt W. Stokie I Oth N I — 
Lieut F. W. Todd— Lieut J . G. McNab 
30th N I — Captain C. A. Roberts deputy 
Judge Advocate Genl. — Brigadier Genl. 
Taylor — Brevet Captain E. Athertou 2id 
xegt (prep.;— Lieut J. Wright- Lieut 
C. M. Elliot. Sapnexs and Miners— 
Lieut W. Hollis 3Cih N I, — Lieut T. 
L. Place 44th regt N I (piep.) — Lieut 
W. H. Lanphier 36<h N I (prep) — Asst 
S 111 goon J. Dodd — Mr P. Grant (to sea) 
— Mr. W. Hudleston, CS — CapUinH. 
C. Cotton (prep.) 

Movements of Regiment *. — The 18th 
vegt N 1, Madras to Bangalore, to be 
there stationed — the 41th N I, Pala- 
veram to Madras, to be there stationed — 
the 15th regt N I, on its return from 
Penang, posted at Velloie — the Head 
Quarters of 2d N. V. B„ fiom Wdllajah- 
bad to Nellore. to be thpre stationed — 
the Drum-boy Eatpb. from Wullaj all- 
bad to Arcut— the sick details of corps 
on foreign set vice, from Wallajuliba^ 
to Arcot. 

Returned to Duty. — Lieut II. Nott, 
19th N I — 2d Lieut J. H. Bourdiou, Art 
—Captain G. T. Pincliard 2d L. I. 

MAttRiAuies. — April 16, Private J. 
MacDonnell tot aroline, eldest daughter 
of Mr.W.J. Fraser — 18, at Secunderabad, 
Mr J. De Penning to Miss E. Piayero — 
25. at ditto. Mr T. VV. Wray to Miss H. 
Frayero— Mr *J. Bay ley to Miss M. A. 
Wray — 29, at Trichinopoly, Lieut U. 
Hamilton, 1st regt N l, to Murv, eldest 
daughter of Captain < ox, H. M.’s 51th 
foot — May 9, ai.Jaulnah, A Goodall, 
Esq. Asst Surgeon, to Marcia Elian, 
.daughter of tffe late Lieut-colonel A. 
Lawrence— 17, A. Macleanc, Esq. 2d son 
of Colonel Madeline, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. U. S. Hutch- 
ings — G. J. Walker, Esq, 11. M.’s 13th 
•L D, to .Anna, eldest daughter of the 
late I)r. Corrie, Lord Bishop of Madras. 


mums. — March 4, at Elliibpore, 
the wife of Apothecary T. Pylus of a 
daughter — April 21, at Kamptcc, the 
lady of Lieut E. F. Miller, 1st regt L C, 
of a son— 27 , at Maauhpatnm, the lady pf 
Captain E. Armstrong of a son — 30, at 
Ootacamund. Mrs C. Taylor of n son— 
May 2, ut Ellore, the lady of T. White, 
Esq., Asst Surgeon of a sou — 6, the wife 
of Mr P. V. Genot of a daughter — 7, at 
Trichinopoly, the wife of Apothecary D. 
Isaac of a (laughter — 11, at Cannauore, 
the lady of Captain It. N. Fuunce of a 
son — 13, at Nellore, the lady of W. E. 
Jcllicoe, Esq, C. S., of a son — 14, at 
Hotugherry, the lady of H. Dickinson, 
of a son — 15, at .Secunderabad, the 
*dy of Captain J. Shepherd, 24lh regt, 
of a daughter — the lady of Lieut W. 
Bjsset, 16th regt. of a daughter — 17, at 
Nellore, Mrs M. Smaller of a son — 20, sit 
Colombo, the lady of Lieut S. Gompeitz, 
6th N I, of a sou — 25, the lady of Lieut 
W. K. Worstcr of 11 daughter — 26, the 
wife of Mr J. W. Vexon of a son — 28, 
the wife of Mr J. Jars of a son. 

deaths — Feb. 1 . 3 , at Batavia, J. 
Nnrcis, Esq. Senior — March 6. at Malac- 
ca, Asst Surgeon J. Bell — 12, at Elhdi- 
poor, the wife of Mr T Pylus — April 
10, Mr. P. Waller — 30, John, youngest 
son of James Smith, Iisq — Lieut G. F. 
Walker, 28lh regt N I — Lieut-colonel J. 
Noble — May 3, at Kamp’ec, Anne. w r ife 
of Lieut LI. J. NicholM, 25ili regt N 1 — 
7, at Mysore, Margaret, wife of Mr C. 
Maitland — 10, nt llydrubud, the infant 
son of Captain D. A. Malcolm — 13. at 
Nackrykul, Brigadier T. II. S. Conway, 
late Adjt General of the Army — 14, at 
Trevundrum.CaptW. M Sheridan — 15, at 
Vepcry Matilda, wife of Sin goon C. De- 
Borineaux — 21, Elizabeth, wife of Mr J. 

R. Farley— at Nellore, Ensign E. Tower, 

37th regt N I — 22 at Bellary. Lieut C. 
Nott, H. M. ’a 41st regt— 24 at Tiicliino- 
poly, Lieut W. Pitcairn, Artillery — 25, 
at ditto, Mary Ann, infant daughter of 
Seijt .VlajorS. Fenn— 28, Miriam, relict 
of the late Colonel Itobeit, Kelly. Madras 
Army- 29, at Nellore, Ensign G. K. 
Gleig, 42d regt N I — June 3, Thomas 
M cars. Esq, late a Lieut in European 
regt, ' 

Kamfesg, 

The hurricane of the 15lh June is 
stated to have been the severest that had 
visited Bombay “ in, the memory of 
man.” The wind which was north-east 
in the morning, freshened up in the 
afternoon, and veered round to south and 

S. E. when it gradually increased to a 
terrific gale. The shipping in harbour 
drove from their inooringa, ran foul of 
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cadi other, and several were carried on 
shore. The scene, when the gale abated 
a little, is described to lmve been truly 
calamitous. The bay was covered with 
bales of cotton, and the wrecks of boats 
and ships. In the back bay the dead 
were washed out of their graves and 
floated about the shore. The roofs of the 
houses were torn off and trees blown down. 
There Was scarcely a dry house on the 
Island, and goods to a great amount 
were destroyed in the warehouses. Such 
was the fury of the tempest that the light- 
house, strongly built as it is, tottered on 
its base, and seemed momentarily on the 
point of falling. The officer in charge 
was blown off his legs, and the copper 
roof of the magazine forced off entire, 
and pitched on (he roof of an udjoAiyig 
guard-room, which was completely crc- 
molLlied. The roofs of some of the 
terraces were carried away, and might # he 
seen floating along the wind as if (says 
the account) they laid been but inert* 
pullicat handkerchiefs 

It is reported that the Ucv. Dr. ('arr, 
at present Archdeacon of Bombay, is to 
be the liist Bishop of the newly created 
Bishopric of Bombay ; and that the very 
Rev. gentleman pioceeds home on board 
the Cambri tge irurn that port for Conse- 
cration — He purposes, we understand, 
returning to India ufler bis Consecration 
by way of Egypt. 

4' ir.il Appointments . — April 18, Rev. 
W.K. Fletcher, Chaplain, Christ-cliurch, 
Byculla, to visit Kutnaglierrv thice times 
a year, on duty — 19, Mr W. B. Main- 
waring to act as Mahratta Translator and 
Interp. to Supreme Court, vice Murphy 
retired — May 1, Ven. Archdeacon of 
Bombay, to proceed to England (on fur- 
lough) to obtain consecration as Bishop 
of Bombay — 10, Hev. H. Jeffreys, A M, 
to act as Archdeacon from the date of 
the departure of the Archdeacon far 
England — 5, Mr E. E. Elliot to act as 
senior Magistrate of Police and Revenue 
Judge of Presidency, during Mr J. War- 
den’s furlough — 10, Mr M. I .ark ins, Ter- 
ritorial depart., to act as 2d Asst to Col- 
lector in Caudeish — 5, liev. E. Main- 
waring, Chaplain of Poona, to visit Se- 
nior four times a year, and the remain- 
ing 8 months to visit Saltara, on duty — 
11, Lieut Rudd, Asst magistrate at Poona, 
to take charge of office of officiating Post- 
master in the Deckau, during Captain 
St. John on sick certificate — 17, Asst 
Surgeon Cahril 24th N I. to the medical 
charge of the Batoda Residency, vice 
Steuart dec. 

MILITARY APPQ! STM R NTS t PROVO- 
Tl fSS, C HASHES, dfr. from AprU 19 th 


to Mug 20//*. 1837 —Lieut II. Bury 3d 
L C, to have superintending charge of 
the Guicowar contingent of horse iu 
K altiwar, in succession to Major D. 
Forbes— Lieut G. A. Hughes 15th N I, 
to he Adjt to details of that regt, in 
Noithern Concan — 1'emp. arrangement 
confirmed : that of Lieut II: W. Horne, 
8lli N I, to act as Line Adjutant at fcat- 
taia, during absence of brevet Captain 
Du rack on sick certificate — Lieut Brett, 
of iSholaporc, to take chaige of the Ord, 
Store Departmeut theie, during brevet 
Captain Blood on med. ceitificate — Asst 
Surgeon Denlmm placed at disposal of 
LjN, for employment in that service 
dfemp.)— Mr J. E. Taylor admitted as 
[Cadet and promoted to Ensign on this 
'(‘stab., date of commission unsettled— 
9^ regt N. 1, Brevet Captain J. Beck to 
be Captain, and Ensign H. W. Evans 
to be Lieut, in succession to Bell re- 
ined; JJth June 1836 — Order con- 
firmed: that by width Lieut Fraser 
11. M’s 6th loot, acts ns Adjt to detach- 
ment of ’hat regt , recently embarked — 
Lieut O. Bagsluiwe 5th N. I. to act as 
Interpreter to J9ih N 1, till further 
outers — Captain Woodburn 25th N I, to 
conduct life commissariat duties at Da- 
poolee, during Captain Teasdale’s ab- 
sence — Brevet Captain D. M. ScobieSub 
Asst Comm. General, to proceed to Bel- 
gaum ami assume charge of commissariat 
deportment of S. Div.ofthe army — Capt 
Payne to act as deputy Comm. General, 
but to cor.tinne (temp.) in charge of 
commissariat duties in N. division of the 
Arm^— Lieut Th reside of the commis- 
sariat, to act as Sub Asst Com. Genl., at 
Presidency. > 

Furtouihs . — \sst Surgeon J ."Fraser 
— Lieut C. G. Calland l llh N 1 — the 
^ Archdeacon of Bombay — Mr J. War- 
den, C S, (to the Cape)— Lieut Quau- 
brougli, Invalid Estab, £ N. 

Returned to Duly , — En9. R. Jeffery 
19th Nl. 

nr naan from the service . — Mr. • 
II. X. Murphy. 

1‘tialidwl , — Captain O. Poole 9ih N I. 

Murine Appointments,-— May 6, Com- 
mander Lowe to be Agent for Transports 
for Mangalore Expedition— 8. Lieut F. 
Whitelock to act as Interpreter to Squa- 
dron in Persian Gulph— Lieut Robinson 
deputy Agent for Transports, to proceed 
to Mangalore on duty. 

Man ia ;rs . — April 1 8, at Poona, Lt 
L. Brown, 5th regt N I, to Georgians, 
youngest daughterof the late J. Siuee, 
E«j, CS — 22. at Hurnee, C. Price, Esq, 
*CJ S, to Mercy, youngest daughter of J. 
Pelham, Eoq, of Hackney — May#, at 
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Kotagherry, I/uut W. C. Slather to 
Charlotte Am.e Fejmour, youngest 
daughter of the late Licut-rolonel VV. 
Ornisby, Madias aimy — H, Mr A. Al- 
buquerque to Mins A. Do Mello — June 
19. James Fant.li, Esq, Member of Coun- 
cil, to Hclecca. widow of the late Capt. 
Alexander Lighten, East India Co.’s 
Miliiaiy Service, ami 4th daughter of 
the late W. Tei ringtoii, E»q, oi London. 

I.iilhs — Ajnil 22. at Dhatwar, the 
lady of Lieut B 11. Crocket of a eon — 
May L at t'olabah, Mrs W. H. Payne 
of a daughter — U, the lady of Major 
Cron nd water of a daughter — 19. the li*}y 
of Major Ground w ater ol a daughter — 
the lady of Captain McNeil Gill regft 
Madras L C, ol a son. i 

JJia'hs. — Drr, 26, at St. Helera, 
Alex. Funier, Esq — J pnl 26, at Shola- 
poie, Sure eon I). Strwait M D. 2d L C — 
28 , Gei-rgc, son ot Lieut 11. Moi&e, 8th 
regt N 1 — Unn -I, at Singhur, Harriet, 
dahghter of Lieut-eol. Fund.ill — Lately 
Patrick Stuart, Esq, Asst Sugeon, 20tli 
N 1. 

SpUncy. 

Preparations are about being made for 
erecting a small church on the site of the 
projected cathedral of St. Andiew's, 
Sydney. A g* ntlemau, on Ins way to 
England, has made a collection of stuffed 
birds of the colony, amounting to up- 
wards of fitly varieties ; of reptiles and 
insects, upwards of 30U varieties ; and of 
dried plants.upwards of 400 varieties. The 
expe nses already incurred in the quaran- 
tine ground have been estimated at jR'.OOO, 
and it is supposed they will reach £8600, 
before the affair is entirely settled. — A 
Board of Inquuy wi*il be held on the 
treatment ol emigianls whilst under 
quarantine. — Much discussion has taken 
place on a report just published, for 
managing the new colony of South 
Australia, planted in Spencer’s Gulf, on the 
south cousl of New Holland. The princi- 
pal objection to the report is in reference 
to its scheme of regulating thjp minimum 
price of laud outside the present limits at 
A 2s. pel acre. — A Commercial Exchange 
has been established iu Sydney, where 
it whs much wanted. — The emigrants by 
the fever ship, “ Lady Macnaglilen,” 
have been, it is stated, liberally Repaid 
by the Government for tlicir losses and 
bufferings, and are all coinlortably settled 
about the roiony. — Probably soipe of 
our poor Thespians in England will be 
glad to learn that the theatre of Sydney 
is very much in need of recruits. In* 
fact, nVal theutre, if but commonly 
respectable in its company, would reap 


" golden opinions'* here. Such is the 
opinion of the colonial press. — The 
frightful murder of two travellers, Messrs 
Hesse and Gellibrand, by the savages, 
near Port Phillip, aie related and con- 
firmed beyond doubt. Mr. Gellibrand 
has left a will in Hobart Town, stating 
bis property to amount to £90,000. — 
Lectures on the aits and sciences are of 
frequent occurrence in Sydney: they 
me usually delivered at the Mechanics* 
School of Arts. — 1 he Governor has ap- 
pointed Sir Julin Jamison to a vacant 
seat in the l egislative Body.- The Swan 
River Papers (April) contain a notice 
horn the government, calling for tenders 
to supply 200 loads (of 50 cubic feet each) 
colony's mahogany, for the of use 
Majesty's dock-yaid at Portsmouth. 

William the Fourth. — Messrs. Griffin 
aiui Hymns, Jew'dlers of Cornhill, have 
executed a medal bearing the likeness 
of the late King, on the obverse side, 
and, on the reveise, the inscription 
“ ll t/liam Illl. obit. June XX. t 1837/* 
encircled by wreaths of oak leaves 
and laurels. This little work of art is a 
cheap and appropriate memento , well 
suited to the cabinets of all who revered 
his late Majesty, and who, therefore, 
must needs possess it. Another remark- 
ably elegant thvf rt’iVHvre of Griffin and 
Hyums is a small bust worked on broirze 
and composition, which is equally iaith- 
ful in delineating the features of the 
sailor King 4 in advanced life. For the 
cabinet or manttl-picce the latter is a 
specially tasteful ornament. 

The Fall of the l.eqj'. — This pheno- 
menon, so commonly observed and com- 
mented upon at this season of the year, 
but seldom suggests any other train of 
ideas than the ordinary one of its resem- 
blance to the decline of life. It seems 
not to be generally understood, that the 
human being is subject to the same 
laws as those which govern the vegetable 
creation in the Full of the Leaf. — The 
present is found from experience and 
accurate observation to be, the season 
when weak hair most rapidly falls off 
and hair of strong luxuriant growth be- 
comes relaxed — these evils, though long 
known to the medical world, were yet 
without a remedy till the discovery of the 
Bolm of Columbia by Uldridye — the 
introduction of whi^h, as a powerful 
strengtheuer ai d preserver of the hair, 
has created an era in the annals of re- 
medial agents, and from its unfailing 
effects in eases of baldness, has stamped 
it as one of the most important modern 
discoveries. 
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DESULTORY POLITICAL THOUGHTS. 

Tho only general theory on which the pillars of the British 
Constitution rest, is that or the universal freedom of the people. 
All minor details of political axiom it has invariably set at 
nought, and the necessity for the development, to its perfec- 
tion, of this theory, is the cause of that grandstruggle ever and 
for ever agitating the spirit of the nation to its depths. The 
freedom of the people! — this is the only necessity of its being, — 
the only design in its destiny ; for reverse the order, — in the 
place of the freedom of the people establish the growing aggran- 
disementofa faction, and like the celebrated monument of ancient 
times, around whose being hung the condition, as a spell, of the 
duration of Rome — it moulders to dust and nothingness. it is 
enthralled, however, by no other spell, it is shackled by no 
other condition ; secure in this— io the freedom of the people — 
its course is onward, unfettered by forms, unrestrained by pre- 
set theories— itself the glorious ideal of the boundless freedom 
it would accomplish as a reality. And in this resides the secret 
of its own surpassing originality. It has sprung, not from the 
premeditated notions of men, but from the force of circumstances. 
The aspect which the circumstances of one period assign to it, 
becomes modified under the modifications of circumstance ; and 
to trace its history from the earliest eras to present times, is 
to trace the varying phases it has assumed under the influence 
of progressive events. Its origin, therefore, it may be asserted, 
is in the pre-ordained order of things* and the stability of its 
existence in the force of the general volition. Add power to 
the general volition, and you add to t4 the strength, the durability, 
East India and Colonial Mag,, VoU Xir., ffo. 84# November. 2 H 
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and the splendour of the British Constitution. Give knowledge 
to the people, and you enhance the potency of the general 
volition. Extend the boundaries of that knowledge — endow 
it with a principle of expansion — of eternal expansion — and the 
general volition acquires an irresistibility which super-natural, 
not natural means must be employed to overcome. Fortun- 
ately, civilization is arriving at that stage., in this country, 
which guarantees the diffusion of knowledge amongst all 
classes. In exact proportion as knowledge has become diffused 
so the national voice has (become mighty. It was the first 
lispings of that voice which produced a Magna Charter; it was 
its growing loudness which gaveJ&rth to the first assembling 
of the Commons of EngtadB hr Hie Parliament of Henry the 
Third ; it was its increasing voliyne that originated a Bill of 
Rights; that annihilated a Star Chamber; that put limits to 
the absolutism of sovereignty; that decapitated one monarch ; 
hurled another, with his lineage, from the throne ; that es- 
tablished a new dynasty of Kings ; overawed the arrogance of 
aristocracy ; and, establishing popular liberty upon a wider 
basis, ordained that Palladium of human freedom — a Public 
Press. It was its progressive power that found issue in the 
Emancipation Bill for Catholics; and it was its thunder-shout, 
poured forth from the centre to every extremity of the land, 
that still lives and is embodied In the Reform Act. Hence, true 
to its fundamental essence, the Britisn ‘Constitution has be- 
come stable commensurately with the consolidation of the 
people’s freedom. As the latter has enlarged its circumference* 
the former has grown into s\ more commanding fabric. Feudal, 
sacerdotal, baronial, aristocratic, and monarchical in its earlier 
characteristics, in the sequence of circumstance it has gradually 
shifted these for a closer and yet closer affinity with the genius 
of democracy, and democracy antithetical to every other order 
of Government whatever ; yet, in the multiplicity of its own 
guises of Protean* versatility, tne British Constitution, in 
assuming the phase of democracy, diverges not an inch from its 
first intention, but only amplifies the scope of its operations. It 
is a trite thought, that ancient forms subsist long after they are 
animated by a new spirit, and this it is with many parts of our 
institutionp^the firm is there, but the pulses and life of being 
are no more. To what such changes are to be ascribed, is to 
thatltybtle, though silent and perpetual revolution pervading 
the ?tooral world at large. Men's thoughts become modified, 
cod'ifaea their actions. A new spirit is quickened in the moral 
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womb of society* and then the political frame-work of nations 
becomes transformed. 

But it is the attempt to avert the footsteps of this revolution, 
that is so eminently distinctive of the shallow statesman and 
political charlatan. To say, change shall not come upon the 
laws and institutions of a country, is to argue while change is 
already come — is ta argue against the invincibility of destiny. 
In how many instances — nay, in instances how incalculable— 
has the constitutions of these realms undergone change, even 
while its champions have contender change to be destruction ! 
To discriminate the spirit of'^q^age is one thing, but to rise in 
opposition to its necessary mandates,* is to give wings to the 
tempest of political excitem^pt. The changes which have 
arrived in the British Constitution, have ever essentially sprung 
from the necessities and voice of the community. The British 
Constitution is nothing but the expressed will of the commu- 
nity,— nothing but the type of the national genius! Tho 
political systems of other countries — of France, — of America 
itself — are inferior, in this respect, to the political fabric of 
Great Britain ; inasmuch as they are founded on the narrower 
basis of human theory — on fixed and stationary principle — in 
contradistinction to the foundations of the British structure, 
which are in nature itself. If our political organization exhi- 
bit three estates to-da/, yet, if to prescription we look for the 
preservation of things in their same aspect to-morrow, where 
shall its precepts be found? We appeal to Conservatism for 
an answer. As knowledge penetrates yet more to* the abysses 
of society — as the minds of the multitude more completely 
awaken to an appreciation of national liberty, the more fre- 
quent will be the recurrence of change throughout our institu- 
tions; perhaps, the more insensible, if led on by the judicious 
measures of an enlightened Government, but, without a doubt, 
the more sudden and tremendous if attempted to be stayed by 
tyranny or imbecility. And, at this point we may be pardoned 
for repeating the truism,— that there is nothing more dangerous 
than to confound with the name of the British Constitution 
the mere Government of the Courtty. In the present 
stage of enlightenment in Great Britain the word Go- 
vernment should be expunged. Englishmen want not a Go- 
vernment — the bondage of a controlling power — but simply an 
Administration — the 'strict organ of the national will. In 
proof of the justice of the observation, no Cabinet can stand « 
not based on the national consent. True, a Cabinet once the 
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choice of the people, may swerve from its duty, and, in thus 
swerving, lose the countenance of the people; but then its ex- 
istence is at a close. It may cajole, delude, deride the hopes of 
the nation for a time ; but the hopes of a nation are not always 
to be derided — the storm sometimes rises when the seamen are 
asleep, and the dawn beams perhaps o’er a wreck ! The wisdom 
of any Cabinet will be best shewn by its adherence to popular 
interests. The error of the present Cabinet consists in this, its 
thorough forgetfulness of C|he source whence it derives its power. 
No faction now can rear its Imad triumphantly against the national 
Liberties. The feuds of Torfism^jftd Whiggism, if not extinct, 
are at their last gasp. All partial legislation— legislation for 
a fraction of the nation, not for tjiemass — legislation in support 
of privileges, not of rights — is an experiment every day of in- 
creasing danger. Statesmen, who, raised to the helm of 
Government by the power of the people, sacrifice one jot of 
the weal of the people, at any shrine of faction, are more mad- 
men to themselves than traitors to the nation. There must be 
something inconceivably degenerate in men, who, with great- 
ness in their grasp, prefer the base ; there must be some want of 
balance in the faculties of Ministers who, with the whole force 
of the power of the people, pause to pander to the interest^ of 
a party, yet shall it be denied the Melbourne Ministry has done 
this ? Shall it be denied that it has all bubopenly betrayed the 
cause of the people? Shall it be denied that it has fawned* 
where it might have awed, and licked the dust where it might 
have reared jts form clothed in a triple mail of victory? If the 
imputation be false, how shall it be met ? Shall it be attempted- 
to reply, that it was shapkle'd in its operations by the very na- 
ture of circumstances— iy constitutional barriers impossible to 
be overstepped ? Ministers, we exclaim, the people of England 
will never be satisfied with ao apology so lame and impotent 
as this. If these yere the circumstances in which you found 
yourselves— if it were the Constitution that opposed barriers- to 
the execution of measures you were pledged to see carried into 
effect — if it were a branch of the Legislature that presented so 
formidable an obstruction — why, why then, we exclaim, have 
not acknowledged the dignity of your position, and, on the 
instant appealed from an insufficient Constitution to the power 
wbfch sustains the Constitution — from a branch of the Legisla- 
ting at war with the interests of the nation, to the nation,, 
^v^hose volition could preserve or sweep into annihilation the 
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obnoxious parts of the Legislature at pleasure ? You were 
•pledged to the Municipal Corporation Bills, both for Ireland 
and this country; you were pledged to the appropriation 
Clause in the Ireland Church Bill ; you were pledged to the 
■amelioration of grievances of Dissenters— to a curtailed Pen- 
sion-list— to reduced Expenditure — a preservation of peaceful 
alliance with Foreign States (but never to a base succumbing 
to the power of Russia) to questions of popular import of every 
sort and every complexion — to the rights of the subject in every 
variety of aspect; — to justice— to pgdional prosperity — to Free- 
dom, whenever and wherever it unfurled its standard. But 
your pledges you have scat&fed the winds — your pledges you 
have shamefully broken — -your pledges, you have, like idiots, 
immolated on the altars ofyour enemies! When your Munici- 
pal Bill was so scandalously mutilated, why did you not resign ? 
When your Ireland Municipal Bill was altogether lost, why did 
you not set up the banner of the people against the contumely of 
•the Lords ? When you abandoned your Appropriation Clause, 
how could you forget to feel, that you wejre no longer the fit- 
ting Ministers of England ? Away with he trash and rubbish 
of the assertion, that it was the Constitution opposed barriers to 
your intentions. Doe9 your policy towards Canada lend counte- 
nance to the apology ? Can New South Wales rise in attestation 
of the purity of your .intentions ? Does India furnish an example 
of your wisdom ad Statesmen, or your honor as the pledged 
champions of freedom ? It is true, you are still in "office, but 
believe us, the next session will give you a moment of retriev- 
ing fame, or cast you victims of your self-indebted fortunes for 
ever. # 

Placemen, hirelings, mercenaries, led on by the magnet of 
your extensive means of patronage, may be your supporters ; 
but rest assured, the enthusiasm of the nation — of that nation 
which placed you in power ; and, a* it placed, has the option 
of hurling you from, or of retaining you in it— in your favor 
droops ;— take care lest it languish until not only leaves but 
joot and branch decay. 


(To be continued .) 
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PRESENT STATE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We are induced to give insertion to the following letter as 
conveying the sontiments of a gentleman (Sir John Jamison) 
deservedly held in high estimation at Sydney, and from his sta- 
tion in society, qualified to form a correct and impartial judg- 
ment upon the state of things in that colony. 

'< Regent Villa, N. S. Wales, 27th Oct. 1636. 

" To the Editor of Alexander 's East India and Colonial 
Magazine ; Sir,— 1 had some weeks ago, the honor to receive 
your letter of the 1 1th March last, and lost no time in submitting 
its contents to the Patrioticr As^^iation ; and as its contents 
were so liberal and creditable to you, I gave it publicity through 
our newspapers, for general information preparatory to any 
measures we might hereafter undertake to promote as far as 
we can, the circulation of your now valuable and interesting 
miscellany, the East India and Colonial Magazine . YourNos. 
01 aud 64 1 had previously by me, and their contents were so 
much approved of by all liberal thinkers, and by the Patriotic 
Association in particular, that a number of us passed a Resolu- 
tion to order your Magazine, in hopes that our example would 
be followed by many others. 

At present the population of this colony is disturbed by reli- 
gious controversy. Our Governor, Sir Richard Bourke, an en- 
lightened and liberal-minded man, is anxious to establish the 
Irish national system of education, as being the most desirable to 
allay the prejudices of religious sects', and most important with 
respect to economy in this thinly peopled couutry . Against this 
our Bishoo has exerted ail his influencewith his numerous Tory, 
exclusionist friends, tooppose the Governor’s effecting his wishes 
and keep up a system of exclusion. *Thus the religious seeds of 
discord have been sown amongst us, and destroyed.the unanimity 
which for years bound the bulk of the colonists together. The 
above cause, aind the daily expectation of receiving the draft of 
the new bill to be laid before Parliament for our future go- 
vernment* has induced me to allow the Patriotic Association 
to sleep in abeyance until we learn * what improved characters 
of Constitution the Parliament will give US. But whatever may 
be our fate.on the above head, we are all sensible that our future 
prosperity ^depends mainjy upon increased immigration, and we 
are equally sensible that immigration can best be promoted to 
these promising colonies by the influence of the London Press, 
may assure you, that your kind attention to our interests^has 
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Present Stale of New South Wales, 

obtained Tor you the gratitude of the colonists, and, I feel con- 
fident, that when the time comes, your intended Weekly Paper 
will be received, paid for, and read with interest through this 
territory and Van Dieman’s Land. But a more settled 6tate of 
politics and greater unanimity must take place, before any suc- 
cessful attempt can be made to meet altogether your wishes. 

With regard to your experience in colonial matters qualifying 
you to fill the situation of a Colonial Agent, we are well aware, 
'but as Mr- Bulwer has kindly undertaken to advocate our 
cause, we cannot as yet name any person without his consent. 

“ This colony is at present in ?Jie most prosperous state; we 
have the promise of an abundant Invest ; our cattle and sheep 
•healthy, with rich and luxuriant pasturage. Our export of wool 
this season, will establish a gVeat increase, and the abundance of 
water for washing sheep, promises that the fleece shall be sent 
to England in improved marketable condition. Our revenue this 
year will exceed £300,000, and it is not felt by our population. 

1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedieul Servant, 

J. JAMIESON. 

Pres. P. Association. 


INDIAN SKETCHES. 

THE VOYAGE. 

India is so rapidly changing its character, that what it was — 
promises to be forgotten by the mere want of narratives on the 
subjects which are unconnected with historical] facts. These 
may not be very important; bbt they will not be despised 
either by the light reader, or by the deeper comparer of the 
past with the present, however imperfectly the pen employed 
may perform its task. 

Twenty years ago, when f was twenty years of age, I deter- 
mined upon passing tho remaining year *of my minority in a 
voyage to India and back, having already beheld most of the 
scenes usually visited nearer home. To this I was in some 
measure urged by the state of my health, and also by a desire 

fly, if possible, from the recollection of many recent sorrows, 
by leaving afar off, the country of their birth. 

I had laid down for myself employment for the 'whole voy- 
age, and wishing to avoid all interruption I deferred waiting for 
a ship until the usual season for taking passages had passed 
away, and when I at last secured my cabin, I was assured fy. 
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the Captain that ho would not only promise me the solitude 
of a desert island but also the rough and boisterous weather 
which was to unfold to my view the hitherto unseen dangers of 
my thoughts. To my horror, however, he told me the next 
time we met that contrary to his expectations all the cabins in 
his ship had, in the interval, been completely filled up with 
passengers ; and not only this, but what in my eyes was ten 
times worse, that they consisted chiefly of three Mammas re- 
turning wth their progenies of daughters to the land of their 
birth. My only other fellow passenger was to be a young 
Cadet, and we were all requested to embark at Portsmouth at 
the end of the week. 1 

I employed these last few flays in England in taking leave of 
my friends — but I now looked forward to a voyage which pro- 
mised so lately nothing but pleasure with much mixed feeling; 
and, when I thought Imight never return, I almost gave it up alto- 
gether. I did, however, reach Portsmouth, and went on board just 
as the anchor was weighing, and on a hencoop on the poop soon 
forgot the bustle on board, in reflections upon the departing 
shores, scarcely now visible. 

From these reflections 1 was soon aroused by the dinner bell, 
and descending into the cuddy I found all the seats filled but 
my own, which the Captain pointed to me at the head of tho 
table, between two young ladies, whom he recommended to my 
attention. Being in no way fitted for such a charge, I would 
gladly have escaped from it altogether, if possible, but on cast- 
ing my eyes£round the table, I saw 1 could go to no part of it 
where 1 should,, be better off, and, I therefore, philosophically 
resigned myself to my fate. 

My right and left hand companions I found were sisters ; and 
by their own account, daughters of on Indian officer of high 
rank. They were Byron's bread and butter Misses, fifteen and 
sixteen years old, and, witlr boarding achool loquacity, soon 
gave me a history of pvery one present. Two days, however, 
exhausted their conversation ; and my trouble afterwards was 
confined to helping them to the dish before me, in common 
with every body else. But this was no sinecure, for the ladies 
ate as if they had been previously undergoing penance ; and 
often, when I was expecting to commence my own dinner in 
peace, has.e^eryplate been brought to me for a second s upply. 
To save "myself from actual starvation, 1 at last got into the 
habit of doubling the thickness^of the slices. Butmy wrist is still 
oqj of joint, by having had old Ganders to carve three times a 
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week, which were profitable stock the Captain said, as they 
never died at sea, though a week's bleaching here rendered 
them eatable. 

But I must not altogether pass over a description of the 
commencement of our voyage and sea scenes, although such 
things have been too often recorded not to be well known. 
The arrangement of cabins I shall skip over, as belonging to the 
6kore, nor will 1 make my readers miserable, by presenting 
before them the miseries of sea sickness, but I shall at once 
carry them into the Bay of Biscay, and endeavour to lay 
before them the disasters which awaited us there, and the 
awful magnificence of our ^situation for three days and three 
nights. • 

The sun had risen with unusual splendour, and 1 was luxuri- 
ating in the hopes of a lovely day, and the pleasures of existence, 
which it invariably produces, when this dream of happiness. 
(Is there any happiness but in dreams?) was broken by the 
Captain's appearance upon deck, and the anxiety which his 
countenance immediately assumed. As a seaman he had my 
entire confidence, and when I therefore saw the sails taken in 
by his command, which an instant before winged us along, I 
could not help fearing and hoping that one of the scenes was 
at hand which exhibits to our eyes the littleness of man and 
the power of his Creator, 

The necessity •oP these precautions was soon made appa- 
rent, by the windy clouds which now surrounded the horizon, 
and soon covered the whole surface of the sky. At last, as if 
incapable of containing it any longer they bore briskly the 
uncontrollable elements they held, which now visited us with a 
fury equally beyond description 1 and imagination. The dark- 
ness which surrounded lift could almost be felt, and the thunder 
which can only be compared to a discharge of all the batteries 
upon earth, was rendered yet more terrific by the bright glare 
of a sky of lightning, which shewed us our ship at the mercy 
of waves, possessing no earthly character, and which would 
therefore be miserably described were I to compare them to 
the mountains of others. 

A Hcrmit from the East. 


( To be continued,) 
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INDIAN COLONIZATION. 

After more Ilian twenty years debate, permission has at 
length been given to Europeans to colonize India; and it be- 
comes a matter of some interest to inquire how far,under existing 
circums ances, they are likely to avail themselves of it. There 
can no longer be any doubt that upon their settlement in 
Lidia rests whatever hopes m:*y be formed of the future 
improvement of the soil. Oar expectations of any beneficial 
exertion on the part of the Native landholders have died 
away. During the period of forty-five years in which they 
have enjoyed within the memory of Indian history, they have 
scarcely made a single effort to* improve their estates by agri- 
cultural skill. Occasionally ^he picture of a lenient landlord 
has relieved the dreary uniformity* of oppression which the 
country presents, but as it regards any real improvement of the 
soil, Bengal has been stationary during this period ; and it is 
to be feared, that in many parts it lias even gone back. Neither 
the establishment of an Agricultural Society in the metropolis 
of India for more than , sixteen years, nor even the translation of 
its transactions into the vernacular language, has succeeded in 
producing any beneficial influence on the views or practice of 
the Zemindars. They still continue to rest their hopes of larger 
profits on their success in squeezing the rynts, and not on the * 
improvement of their estates. It is, therefore, to the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India, with their characteristic energy 
and skill, that we must look for that progress in agriculture, 
which shall enrich, primarily the cultivator, and, through him, 
the landlord and.the state: And the more Europeans can be 
encou:*aged to colonize, the brighter will be the prospects of 
the country. The primary obstacle to their settlement in India 
arising out of the positive prohibition of Government has now 
been removed. But there are, we fear, other and perhaps 
more formidable obstacles to colonization, which will long 
continue to operate against the best interests of this country, 
which we shall very briefly enumerate. 

The absence of any congeniality in the climate with the Eu- 
ropean constitution, is a serious objectipn to any scheme of 
colonization. This may, in some instances, be overcome by 
long residence ; but rarely without a sacrifice of European 
habits, and tbe adoption of Asiatic usages ; and if these be 
perpetuated through two or three generations, the family of the 
colonist will gradually lose lh£ distinguishing features of the 
' Eu&speao character. To an European who has received a libe* 
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ral education at home, moreover, it is naturally a matter of most 
paternal solicitude that his children should receive an equally 
g-ood education ; but many years must elapse before this coun- 
try can present any counterpart of an English College. And 
even when seminaries equal to those in our native land shall 
have been reared, there will still be wanting those national 
associations, which being implanted in the mind in childhood, 
accompany us through life, and impart a hallowed feeling to 
evefy recollection of our native land. These associations the 
colonist must consent to forego, if he domesticates himself in 
India. The attractions must, therefore, be much stronger than 
they are at present, to induce 1 an Englishman to deposit the 
hopes of his family in such a climate, and amidst associations such 
as this country affords. If a colonist be desirous, as he naturally 
ought to bo, that his family should not sink to the level of 
Asiatic habits, he will find the only remedy of this evil to con- 
sist in frequent communications with England, from which tbe 
bodily and mental constitution may receive an accession of new 
vigor. The establishment of steam packets on a broad scale be- 
comes, therefore, a matter of increasing importance to the wel- 
fare of this country. 

The present state of local jurisprudence, is also such as to 
• deter from colonization. We do not allude so much to the 
privilege of appealing to the Supreme Court, which has re- 
cently been taken away : because when it was enjoyed, it was 
never appreciated ; and nine-tenths of the European community 
in India “ took no note of it, 9 ’ but from its loss. We refer to 
the whole system of jurisprudence in the Mofussil. to the ineffi- 
ciency of the local courts to the bribery and corruption of the 
Amlas, to the delays, the inconvenience, and vexation to which 
a colonist must be subjected in an attempt to support bis rights 
in these tribunals. Those who have a prospect, or even enter- 
tain a hope of leaving the country, may confront these difficul- ’ 
ties for a time, and sustain their minds amidst daily vexations, 
with the hope of eventually grasping the prize of independ- 
ence ; but few men would place themselves or their families 
permanently within the reach of such grievances. It is, there- 
fore a duty on the part of Governments to introduce such reforms 
into tbe local courts as shall on the one hand prevent the op- 
pression „of the Native by the Eurqpean colonist, and on tbe 
other hand afford him the best security for the enjoyment of his 
rights. * 

Added to the grievance of the Courts, are the perplexities 
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connected with the acquisition of landed property. There does 
not, perhaps, exist any country in the world, where every cir- 
cumstance connected with landed property is on a more un- 
sound and unsatisfactory footing 1 . Through the supineness of 
the European authorities during the last fifty years, the natives 
have had leisure to mature their national chicanery into a sys- 
tem, the baneful effects of which are in nb case so fully deve- 
loped as in regard to landed property. After a European, for 
instance, has purchased an estate from Government, and fatth- 
fully paid the consideration money, his first duty is to find his 
purchase. From the Collector’s office he may indeed receive some 
general intimation of its local ity,bfit in the strict sense of the word, 
he does not obtain possession W it. On the contrary it is the 
object of every officer about the Court, to prevent his knowing 
any thing whatever about it, or about its boundaries. When 
he proceeds to enter upon the land, he finds half a dozen 
claims advanced by his neighbours to various portions of it ; the 
old proprietors vex him with fictitious demands, and drag him 
into the Courts ; and the colonist who hoped to obtain quiet pos- 
session of an estate, to make it the scene of improvement, finds 
himself involved in half a dozen law suits, which continue 
through as many years to distract his attention, and to exhaust 
his purse and his spirits: The attention of Government is 
particularly needed, therefore to correct, the irregularities and 
supply the deficiencies of the present system of giving posses- 
sion of estates sold by public auction. 

But the greatest difficulty in the question of Indian coloniza- 
tion is to retain a? estate after it has been purchased, found aud 
improved. Government declared in the regulations that every 
bigah of land in India is hypothecated to the State; and that 
if the interest of the bond, — that is the rant of the land — be net 
paid up punctually, month by month, they are at liberty to fore- 
close the mortgage, and sell the estate, for whatever it fetch* 
Should there be no bidders to an extent sufficient to cover the 
arrears of revenue, the State will purchase it for a rupee. 
However vexatious this course may appear to those landholders, 
who desire honestly to transmit the Government share of the 
produce to the public exchequer, the metal character of the 
great body of Native proprietors gives the authorities no choice 
toejUyeea this .procedure aud the entire sacrifice ' of tjie land 
revenues of India, to legislate in reference to the worst propor- 
tion of their subjects., and unfortunately this is by far the most 
numerous class. The honest are, therefore, subject to inconve- 
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nicnccs, arising; out of the misconduct of the dishonest, who 
never would pay a stiver of the public dues, if there was any 
chance of evading or postponing payment. We stale this fact, 
not to censure the arrangements of Government, which have 
been dictated by stern necessity but to shew how difficult, it 
will be for colonists of honor and integrity to settle in a coun- 
try, where all the rules which refer to the question of land, are 
based on a mistrust of the Native landed proprietors. In 
these circumstances, a European colonist could scarcely venture 
to quit the country, but at the risk of losing all the fruits of 
his industry, by the first calamity of the seasons, even supposing 
there to be no misconduct on the* part of his agents. The first 
intelligence which he might receive, if he proceeded fora season 
to England, would probably be that the estate on which ther 
hopes of his family rested, had fallen into arrears, and had been 
brought to the hammer. 

Our remarks regarding the dispensing power of the Court of 
Directors, have called forth the remarks of several friends, and 
of one of our contemporaries. We nevef supposed such a power 
to exist in that body, though it has been virtualy exercised for 
three years. Doubtless,, an Act of Parliament is binding in the 
East ; from the moment fixed for its taking effect : but, in the 
present case, this singular anomaly has been presented to the 
mind, that for three years after the maturity of the Act, a variety 
of regulations which had been framed expressly to prohibit, 
that which it was the intention of the Act to allow, were per- 
mitted to remain on our code. These enactments should not 
have been allowed, for such a length of time, to stand in hos- 
tile ar rayagainst each other. * To the most cursory observer, it 
was, moreover, evident that the conduct of the executive 
government in India, in reference to the purchase of lands by 
Europeans, was regulated rather by the idea that the Court o£ 
Directors had not yet issued their final orders on the subject, 
than t \y the fact that Parliament had passed an Act regarding 
it, from which there could be no appeal. 

However unseemly the delay in carrying the Act of Parlia- 
ment into execution may appear, wp think that the public have 
obained a satisfactory compensation for it, in the superior privi- 
leges which have now been conceded to the colonist .-- Friend 
of India . 
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THE MINAR, OR ELEPHANT TOWER AT 
FUTTYPORE. 

WILD BEAST CONTESTS.* 

We have only time to make a short extract this month, from 
the new volume of the Oriental Annual just forwarded to us. 
We observe a material change in the p1an«of thi? gorgeous, yet 
elegant and useftil work. The continuation of the Lives of the 
Moghul Emperors is postponed, to. give place to a body of 
miscellaneous matter, probably* much more applicable to the 
drawing-room, for which all Annuals are in particular intended. 
The past volumes embody a large quantity of historical, anti- 
quarian, and geographical information on India. A spirit of 
romance, too, pervades the whole, wjiich is of the first order. 
Nevertheless, the A.inual, in such shape, was not adapted for 
the drawing-room, or for the after-dinner-perusal of the torpid 
Anglo-Indian Nabob, nor the little heads of his daughters, 
whose minds may be assimilated to the unique yet unsubstantial 
mechanism of French watches. The “ Oriental /• in its new 
shape, will, to such readers, prove infinitely more acceptable. 
The book is full of adventure, and of descriptions of men and 
manners, of scenery, &c. Most persons in England are remark- 
ably partial to stories about wild beasts, and snakes, and all 
that. They may have a surfeit, by possession of a copy of this 
Annual. The antiquarian will be glad to phrase the accounts 
of Old Delhi, and other celebrated Indian ruins. But, above 
all, who but will feel delighted to examine the different beauti- 
fully executed illustrations to the volume. They are principally 
of a scenic character, and the subjects are all worth the artistic 
pains that have evidently been taken with them. 

The’ following extract is a fair sample (as the Mark-Lane 
merchants have it) of the quality of the article before us: — 

• “ The Emperor Akbar was particularly fond of witnessing 
wild beast contests. T]o enjoy so favorite an amusement he 
erected, without the walls of Futtehpore Sicri, a lofty minar 
(monument) composed of grey granite. From the top of this 
pillar it was his custom to behold the contentions of various 
wild animals snared for the purpose. The minar is even now 
in good preservation. The gallery and dome, by which the 
column is surrqunded, are in the purest taste of the period. By 
way of ornament, the minar was adorued from the base to the 
pavilion yvfth which it is crowned, with elephant tusks, pro- 
jecting from the shaft at equal distances all round, and present- 

• Oriental Annual. 1838. — Tilt. Fleet Street. 
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ing a singular feature to the spectator’s eye. The ascent to the 
gallery is by a spiral staircase. In the side of the square 
platform on which the minar stands, is a doorway, leading to a 
large dark chamber, where, probably, the beasts intended for 
combat were originally confined. In the time of Akbar, 
beyond the minar, a large spaco was inclosed from the sur- 
rounding plain, which stretched to a considerable extent ; and, 
from the pavilion above, the nobles of the court used to partici- 
pate with their royal master in a pastime certainly exciting, but of 
a^disgustingly uncivilized characftr. To behold fierce animals 
mangling each other, is a sight appalling and unnatural. 
Tigers and lions which have been snared in the jungles, are 
commonly kept (the practice yet exists) without food for 
several days, and subjected, to all kinds of ingenious torment in 
order to render them the more savage and ravenous. Alli- 
gators are caught and put into tanks, with a strong iron wire 
passed several times round their long muzzles, and so tightened 
as to keep their jaws close so that they can receive no solid 
food. They have been known to live for weeks thus, without 
perceptibly losing their strength. 

4 ‘ 4 1 once saw (says Mr. Hobart Caunter). in a small tank, 
two alligators, the jaws of which bad been fastened as above 
described, for a period of two months. They were caught, 
dragged upon the bank, when the iron ligatures being cut, 
they were immediately released, and feeling their freedom, 
both plunged eagerly into the water, which did not exceed five 
feet in depth, so that, unless they kept the middle of the tan£. 
they might be seen as they lay at the bottom* The carcase 
of a sheep was thrown into tho A water just above where the 
smallest alligator lay. The voracious creature immediately 
rose and seized it; Which it had no sooner done than its com- 
panion appeared on \he surface, and with the swiftness of 
a shaft rushed towards its rival. In a moment both sank, and 
for some time the black mud rose in large quantities, and 
an occasional splashing sufficiently attested the severity of tho 
struggle that was taking place below. After a while, one of 
the combatants appeared with a portion of the sheep in 
its jaws, which, having devoured, *it again sunk, and the 
struggle was evidently renewed, in a short time the water 
was strongly tinged with blood, the mud continued to rise and 
the splashing increased. The anxiety of the spectators was 
excited to the highest pitch, when both competitors rose at 
different parts of the tank. The smaller alligator had *a 
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frightful gash in its throat, and the fore leg of the larger 
seemed to be extensively lacerated. On tho following day 
these alligators, which had already contributed to the sport of 
unpitying spectators, were opposed to foes of a different species 
from any they had been accustomed to encounter. They were 
'brought into a large enclosure, within which was a cage 
containing a fine leopard. The gastf in the throat of the* 
smaller alligator, had greatly weakened it. The animal 
appeared apathetic, and did £Ot promise much diversion. The 
creatures were now removed from the tank to the arena, 
on a platform, raised upon which and drawn by three bullocks. 
When rolled from the caiyii%e both were quite inert; the 
smaller one opening its huge mouth and gasping, manifestly 
suffering much. The leopard, so sdon as it saw them, crouched 
upon its belly, as if conscious what it was about to be called 
upon to perform; when, however, the door of the cage was 
opened, which was done by a man in a sort of gallery above by 
means of a cord attached to the upper bar, the animal did not 
seem disposed to try 4he issue of a combat with antagonists at 
all times formidable, and, in their own element, invincible. A 
pole being at length introduced, tho leopard was irritated by 
being severely poked, and, with a sudden spring, bounded 
into the enclosure. The alligators appeared to look upon th6 
scene with perfect indifference, remaining {d^but motionless on 
the spot where they had been cast from the platform. Their 
tyils vibrated slightly ; especially when their brindled enemy 
appeared before them in a threatening attitude of attack. The 
leopard paused 'some time, with its head npon its paws, waving 
its tail to and fro, the fur being erected and the cars depressed, 
as if anxious but fearful to begin the encounter. At length two 
or three crackers being flung just behind it, these had no sooner 
exploded than the terrified and enraged animal darted forward, 
and springing upon the nearest aPigator, turned it over in an 
instant, and burying its fangs in the throat of its victim, almost 
immediately dispatched it. Finding that it had so easily van- 
quished his' weaker enemy, the leopard sprung upon its sur- 
viving foe, but with a very different result. The alligator 
suddenly shifting its heacl, the brindled champion missed its 
spring ; when the roused foe meeting it as it turned, made a 
suddeq sn&pat its head, which.it took entire within its capa- 
cious Jaws, and crushed so severely, that, when released, the 
leop&#£ rolled over and died. *The victor was then attacked by 
a man armed with a spear, with which he dispatched it after a 
Vearful resistance. 
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ANECDOTES AND SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 

We recur to the fifth volume of Mr. Lockhart's Memoir of 
Scott, to detach from its varied pages some of the best things 
in them. But, unlike most new works with which we aro 
daily brought in contact, the one before us does not require 
hat'd reading to discover its treasures. Instead of laying 
“ few and far between/ 1 they are studded wherever the eye 
roves. This book is not a stagnant pond, with a dying fish or 
two in it, — it is a literary cynosure. We might have sent the 
work to the printer uncut as it^came to us, and have desired 
him to compose from the pages hd might casually open upon ; 
and the extract would be a,s well worth reading as what we 
shall presently quote. We presume, Mr. Lockhart deems 
Scott’s letters to his sons, Walter and Charles, worthy publica- 
tion in a separate form. They seem to us, likely to produce a 
first-rate sale thus; and certainly they would rank as a very 
respectable addition to the best of libraries. 

The Ballantvnes do not figure so much in this volume as in 
the preceding. John Ballanlyne’s death, however, takes place, 
and is alluded to at some length. He leaves £‘2,0<K) to Sir 
Walter in his will, when it required that amount, beyond the 
proceeds of his property, to pay his “ John’s" debts. Sir Waller 
was relieved by “ John's" demise of a very considerable weight 
upon his purse-strings. By the way, we cannot help remarking 
on certain strictures made by a popular contemporary on the 
Ballantyne portion of this Memoir. We do not see as " Tail" 
does, that Mr. Lockhart alludes to the Ballantynes with any 
thing like malice prepense . He rather passes over their 
foibles with a good-humoured nonchalance that is much too 
amiable. Our opinion of these gentlemen (not derived, 
either, from Mr. Lockhart's information alone) is, that they 
were a couple of Scotchmen with heads too weak to be 
carried On the shoulders of your true men of business, yet 
sufficiently possessed of cunning to preserve to their owners a 
comfortable share of the good things of this life. Would John 
and James Ballantyne have dashed abbut in their carriages and 
curricles, and possessed their villas and their seraglios, had it 
not been for the Waverley novels ? ,And what assistance did 

• Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 5th. 
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the Ballantynes render those novels? They printed them. 
Who found the materials ? Why, Scott. They corrected the 
proof-sheets, and suggested alterations or improvements : could 
not Constable have done all this, and much better? The fact 
is, the Ballantynes played the “ toadies*' better than the 
*■ printers” towards Scott. They wormjed themselves into his 
confidence ; they were the repositories of the Waverlcy secret ; 
and Scott preferred paying 1 them their mercenary price, rather 
than destroy his incognito . Spme men could not have done as 
the Ballantynes did, for lack of impudence! and yet Tait's 
magazine befriends their threactaare cause, and Lockhart him- 
self smiles at their foibles! # f 

The reader of volume five of this Memoir will finish its 
perusal but to re-perose it. Amongst the rest of its excellencies, 
the visit of George the Fourth to Scotland is described, with 
many details never before published. Sir Walter appears to 
have originated and superintended all the arrangements for the 
reception of the Monarch in Scotland. George the Fourth 
had. not, at the time, the best wishes of the Scottish people, by 
reason of his treatment of his Queen, whose trial had but a little 
while preceded the visit. But Scott, who supported the King's 
cause, and whose influence inScotland was great enough to gather 
about him many of the first heads of Scottish nobility, managed, 
with the King's aid, to drown the general ill feeling that 
existed, by supplying plenty of sack to the serfs, and venison to 
their chiefs. Sir Walter exerted himself to such an extent, and 
produced such effect, as to astonish even George the Fourth 
himself. One singular trait of Scott’s character came out at 
this ceremony, and for which Mr. Lockhart blames him. — The 
antiquarian love of the great novelist induced him to gather 
about the King such an array of Highland Clans and Chieftains, 
as to lead George the Fourth to imagine that the Highlanders 
constituted the great military strength of Scotland ; whereas, 
they were almost an extinct body as to their feudal descent, and 
it was only, by dint of a great deal of manoeuvring and stage- 
trick, that so large a body of disguised Edinburgh tradesmen and 
artisans wen* got together. Of course, the townspeople — in 
fact, the rager part of the Scottish people— liked not being 
thus thruat^sto the back-ground to make way for the peculiar 
taste of J|}r Walter Scoti, — and some say that neither did the 
Kinjf hjjjpiself enjoy the deception. 
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Monetary Affairs, — “To return to business and Messrs. 
Constable. Sir Walter concluded before he went to town in 
November, another negocialion of importance with this house. 
They agreed to give for the remaining copyright of the four 
novels published between December 1819, and January 1821 — 
to wit, Ivanhoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenilworth-** 
the sum of five thousand guineas. The stipulation about not 
revealing the author's name, under a penalty of £2,000, was 
repeated. By these four novels, the fruits of scarcely more 
than twelve months' labour, he had already cleared at least 
£10,000 before this bargain was completed. They, like their 
predecessors, were now issued fti a collective shape, under the 
title of * Historical Romances by the Author of Waverley/ 

“ 1 cannot pretend to guess what the actual state of Scott's 
pecuniary affairs was at the time when John Ballantyna's 
death relieved them from one great source of complication and 
difficulty. But I have said enough to satisfy every reader, that 
when he began the second, and far the larger division of his 
building at Abbotsford, he must have contemplated the utmost 
sum it could cost him as a mere trifle in relation to the resources 
at his command. He must have reckoned on clearing £30,000 
at least in the course of a couple of years by the novels written 
“within such a period. The publisher of his Tales who best 
knew how they wejje produced, and what they brought of gross 
profit, and who must have had the strongest interest in keep- 
ing the author's name untarnished by any risk or repu ation of 
failure, would willingly, as we have seen, have given him 
£6,000 more within a space of two years for "works of a less 
serious sort, likely to be dispatched at leisure hours, without at 
all interfering with the main manufacture. But, alas !— even 
this was not all. Messrs. Constable bad such faith in tho 
prospective fertility of his imagination, that they were by this, 
time quite ready to sign bargains and grant bills for novels 
and romances to be produced hereafter, but of which the 
subjects and the names were alike unknown to them and to the 
man from whose peo they were to proceed. *A forgotten 
satirist well says, — 

* The active principle within 

Works on some brain? the effect of gin.’ 

e » u * ' 

but in his case, every external influence combined to stir the 
flame, and swell the intoxication of restless exuberant energy. 
His allies knew, indeed, what he did uol, that the sale oi>lns 
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novels was rather less than it had been in the days of Ivanhoe; 
and hints had sometimes been dropped to him that it might be 
well to try the effects of a pause. But he always thought — 
and James Ballantyne had decidedly the same opinion — that his 
best things were those which he threw ofT the most easily and 
swiftly ; and it was no wonder that his booksellers, seeing how 
immeasurably even his worst excelled rn popularity, as in merit, 
any other person's best, should have shrunk from the experi- 
ment of a decisive damper. On the contrary, they might be 
excused for from time to time flattering themselves that if the 
books sold at a less rate, this might be counterpoised by still 
greater rapidity of production/ They could not make up their 
minds to cast the peerless vessel adrift; and, in short, after 
every little whisper of prudential misgiving, echoed the 
unfailing burden of Ballantyne’s song — to push on, hoisting 
more and more sari as the wind lulled. 

“ He was as eager to do as they could be to suggest — and 
this I well knew at the time. 1 had, however, no notion, until 
all his correspondencef-lay before me, of the extent to which he 
had permitted himself thus early to build on the chances of life, 
health, and continued popularity. Before the Fortunes of Nigel 
had issued from the press, Scott had exchanged instruments, 
and received his bookseller’s bills, for no less than ‘ four works 
of fiction" — not one of them otherwise ctescj-ibed in the deeds 
of agreement — to be produced in unbroken succession, each of 
them to fill at least three volumes, but with proper saving 
clauses as to increase of copy-money, iu case any of them should 
run to four. And within two years all this anticipation had 
been wiped off by Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, St. 
Honan's well, and Redgauntlet ; and the new castle was by 
that time complete, and overflowing with all its splendour ; but 
by that time the end also was approaching ! 

** Constable (Scott's publisher) was iu the habit of writing 
every Week or two to Sir Walter, and his letters now before 
me are all of the same complexion as the preceding specimen. 
The ardent bookseller’s brain seems to have been well nigh 
unsettled at this period x and I have often thought that the 
foxglove which he then swallowed(his complaint being a threat- 
ening of water in the chest) might have had a share in the extra- 
vagant excifement ofhis mfnd. Occasionally, however, he enters 
on details as to which, or at least as to Sir Walter’s share in 
them, there could not have been any mistake ; and these were, 
jtfmust be owned, of a nature well calculated to nourish and 
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fUS tain in'the author's fancy a degree of almost mad exhilara- 
tion, near akin to his publisher's own predominant mood. In 
a letter of the ensuing* month, for example, after returning to 
the progress of Peveril of the Peak, under 10,000 copies of 
which (or nearly that number) Ballantyne's presses were now 
groaning, and glancing gaily to the prospect of their being kept 
regularly employed to the same extent until three other novels, 
as'yet unchristened, had followed Peveril, he adds a summary 
of what was then, had jnst been, or was about to be, the 
amount of occupation furnished to the same office by reprints of 
older works of the same pen ; — 1 a summary,' he exclaims, ' to 
which I venture to say there will be no rival in our day !* And 
well might Constable say so ; \for the result is, that James 
Ballantyne and Co. had just executed, or were on the eve o( 
executing, by his order — • 

new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 

vols., (miniature) ..*••• 

Novels and "'Tales,* 12 vols. ditto .... 

Historical Romances, 6 vols, ditto, .... 

Poetry from Waverley, See. 1 vol. 12 mo., . . , 

Paper required . 

Volumes produced from Ballantyne’s press . 

To which we may safely add from 30,000 to 40,000 volumes 
more as the immediate produce of the author’s daily industry 
within the spaco of twelve months. The scale or these 
operations was, without question, enough to turn any book- 
seller’s wits.” 

Scott’s Benevolence and Charity. — The following 
letter of Scott to Joanna Bailie is doubly interesting ; for 
its charitable motive and its colloquial interest. Our near 
Citizen neighbours will peruse it with the greater pleasure for 
bein «, informed that it was written in behalf of a decayed 
Merchant or their City; and tended to produce a large sub- 
scription to clear him from his difficulties. • 

.. In January 1822, Joanna Baillie hearing of the sudden and 
total ruin of an old friend of hers, a Scotch gentleman long 
distinguished in the commerce of the <ily of London, thought of 
collecting among her literary acquaintance such contributions 
as might, with some gleanings of her own portfolios, fill up a 
volume of poetical miscellanies, to be published, by sub- 
scription, for the benefit of the merchant’s family. In request-. 


10 

. 5,000 copies 

5,000 — 

5.000 — 

6.000 — 
7,772 reams. 

: 14 5,000 f 
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ing Sir Walter to write something for this purpose, she also 
asked him to communicate the scheme, in her name, to various 
common friends in the North. Scott’s answer was — 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 1822. 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie , Hampstead . 

“ My Dear Friend, — No one has so good a title as you to 
command me in all my strength, and in all my weakness. 1 do 
not believe I have a single scrap of unpublished poetry, for I 
was never a willing composer of occasional pieces, and when I 
have been guilty of such effusions, it was to answer the pur- 
pose of some publisher of songs, or the like immediate demand. 
The consequence is, that al^trfese trifles have been long before 
the public, and whatever I add to your collection must have the 
grace of novelty, in case it should have no other. I do not 
know what should make it rather a melancholy task for me 
nowadays to sit down to versify— 1 did not use to think it so— 
but I have ceased, I know not why, to find pleasure in it, and 
yet I do not think 1 have lost any of the faculties 1 ever 
possessed for the task; but I was never fond of my own 
poetry, and am now much out of conceit with it. All this 
another person less candid in construction than yourself would 
interpret' into a hint to send a good dose of praise — but 
you know we have agreed long ago to be above ordinances; 
like Cromwell’s saints. When 1 go to c country upon the 
12lh of March, 1 will try what the water-side can do for me, 
for there is no inspiration in causeways and kennels, or even 
the Court of Session. You have the victory over me now, for 
1 remember laAghing at you for Haying you coulJ only write 
your beautiful lyrics upon a fine warm day. But what is this 
something to be? 1 wish you would give me a subject, for 
that would cut off half my difficulties/ 

“ I am delighted with the prospect of seeing Miss Edgeworth, 
and making her personal acquaintance. 1 expect her to be 
just what you describe, a being totally void of affectation, and 
who, like one other lady of my acquaintance, carries her 
literary reputation as freely and easily as the milk-maid in 
my country does the leglen , which she carries on her head, and 
walks as gracefully with it as a duchess. Some of the fair 6ex, 
and some of the foul sex, too, carry their renown in London 
fashion, on a yoke and a pair of pitcherB. The consequence is, 
that besides poking frightfully, they are hitting every one on 
the shins with their buckets. * Now, this is all nonsense, too 
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fantastic to be written to any body but a person of good sense. 
By the way, did you know Miss Austin, authoress of some 
novels which have a great deal of nature in them ? — nature in 
ordinary and middle life, to be sure, but valuable from its 
strong resemblance and correct drawing. I wonder which 
way she carried her pail ? 

*■ I did indeed rejojee at Erskine's promotion. There is a 
degree of melancholy attending the later stage of a barrister’s 
profession, which, though no one cares for sentimentalities 
attendant on a man of flfly or thereabout, in a rusty black 
bombazine gown, are not the less cruelly felt; their business 
sooner or later fails, for younger men will work cheaper, and 
longer, and harder — besides tAat f the cases are few, com- 
paratively, in which senior counsel are engaged, and it is not 
etiquette to ask any one In that advanced age to take the 
whole burden of a cause. Insensibly, without decay of talent, 
and without losing the public esteem, there is a gradual decay 
of employment, which almost no man ever practiscd^hirty 
years without experiencing ; and thns the honors and dignities 
of the Bench, so hardly earned, and themselves leading but to 
toils of another kind, are peculiarly desirable. Erskine would 
have sat there ten years ago, but for wretched intrigues. He 
has a very poetical and elegant mind, but l do not know of any 
poetry of his writing, except some additional stanzas to Collins’s 
ode on Scottish, superstitions, long since published in the 
Border Minstrelsy. 1 doubt it would not be consistent with 
his high office to write poetry now, but you may add his name 
with Mrs. Scott’s (Heaven forgive me ! 1 should have said 
Lady Scott's) and mine, to the subscription-list. 1 will not 
promise to get you more, for* people always look as if you 
were asking the guinea for yourself — there John Bull has the 
bet er of Sawney ; to be sure he has more guineas to 
bestow, but we retain our reluctance to part with hard cash, „ 
though profuse enough in our hospitality. 1 have seen a laird, 
after giving us more champagne and *claret than wo cared 
to drime, look pale at the idea of paying a crown in charity. 

“ 1 am seriously tempted, though it would be sending coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dysart, 
and all other superfluous importations — lam, I say, strangely 
tempted to write for your Proteges a dramatic scene on an 
incident which happened at the battle of Halidon Hill* (1 

• Another production, however, superseded this, it turning out too large a work 
for the purport designed by Joanna Baillie. — Ed., E. I. A Lug. 
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think). It was to me a nursery-tale, often told by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Swinton, sister of my maternal grandmother; a tine old 
lady of high blood, and of as high a mind, who was lineally 
descended from one of the actors. The anecdote was briefly 
thus. The family of Swinton is very ancient, and was once 
very powerful, and at the period of this battle the knight of 
Swinton was gigantic in stature, unequalled in strength, and a 
sage and experienced leader to boot. In one of those quarrels 
which divided the kingdom of Scotland in every corner he had 
sluin his neighbour, the head of the GordofF family, and an 
inveterate feud had ensued : for it seems that powerful as the 
Gordons always were, the Swintons could then bide a bang 
with them. Well, the battlf of Halidon began, and the Scot- 
tish army unskilfully disposed on the side of a hill where no 
arrow fell in vain, was dreadfully galled by the archery of the 
English as usual ; upon which Swinton approached the Scottish 
GeneyJ, requesting command of a body of cavalry, and pledg- 
ing his honor that he would, if so supported, charge and 
disperse the English archers — one of the manoeuvres by which 
Bruce gained the battle of Bannockburn. This was refused, 
out of stupidity or sullenness, by the General, on which 
Swinton expressed his determination to charge at the head of 
his own followers though totally inadequate for the purpose. 
The young Gordon heard the proposal, son of him whom 
Swinton had slain, and with one of thos^ irregular bursts of 
generosity and feeling which redeem the dark ages from the 
character of utter barbarism, he threw himself from his horse, 
and kneeled down before Swinton. — ' I have not yet been 
knighted,’ he sa'id, ‘ and never can 1 take the honor from the 
hand of a truer, more loyal, mole valiant leader, than he who 
slew my father : grant me,’ he said, ' the boon I ask, and I 
unite my forces to yours, that we may live and die together.’ — 
His feudal enemy became instantly his godfather in chivalry, 
and his ally in battle. Swinton knijhted the young Gordon, 
and they rushed down at the head of their united retainers, 
dispersed the archery, and would have turned the battle, bad 
they been supported. At length they both fell, and all who 
followed them were cut off, and it was remarked, that while 
ttfe fight lasted, the old giant guarded the young man’s life 
more than his own, and the same was indicated by the manner 
in which his body lay stretched over that of Gordon. ’Now, do 
not laugh at my Berwickshire burr , which 1 assure you is 
literally and lineally handed down to me by my grandmother. 
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from this fine old Goliah. Tell me, if I can clamper up the 
story into a sort of single scene, will it answer your purpose? 
I would rather try my hand in blank verse than rhyme. 

“ The story, with many others of the same kind, is conse- 
crated to me by the remembrance of the narrator, with her 
brown silk gown, and triple ruffles, and her benevolent face, 
9 which was always beside our beds when there were childish 
complaints among us, Poor Aunt Margaret had a most shock- 
ing fate, being murdered by a favorite maid-servant in a fit of 
insanity, when I was about ten years old ; the catastrophe was 
much owing to the scrupulous delicacy and high courage of 
my poor relation, who would not have the assistance of men 
called in for exposing the unh\|tpy wretch her servant. I 
think you will not ask for a letter from me in a hurry again, 
but, as I have no chance of 'seeing you for a long time, I must 
he contented with writing. My kindest respects attend Mrs. 
Agnes, j r our kind brother and family, and the Richardsons, little 
and big, short and tall, and believe me most truly yours, 

"W. Scott/' 

• 

Meeting of George IV. and Sir Walter Scott, on 
Board the “ Royal George,” on the Occasion of the 
ICing’s Visit to Scotland. — " About noon of the 14th of 
August, the royal yacht and the attendant vessels of war cast 
anchor in the Roads of Leith ; but although Scott’s ballad- 
prologue had entreated the clergy to • warstle for a sunny 
day/ the weather was so unpropitious that it was found 
necessary to defer the landing until the 15lh. • In the midst of 
the rain, however, Sir Walter rgwed off to the • Royal George/ 
When his arrival alongside the yacht was announced to the 
King, — * What!' exclaifined his Majesty, ‘ Sir Waller Scott! 
The man in Scotland 1 most wish to see ! Let him come up.’ 
This distinguished Baronet then ascended the ship, and was ' 
presented to the King on the quarter-dpek, where, after an 
appropriate speech in name of the ladies of Edinburgh, he 
presented his Majesty with a St, Andrew’s Cross, in 'silver, 
which his fair subjects had provided for him. The King, with 
evident marks of satisfaction, made a gracious reply to Sir 
Walter, received the gift iu the most kiud and condescending 
manner, and promised to wear it in ppblic, in tokeq of acknow- 
ledgment to the fair donors, 

“ To this record let me add, that, on receiving the poet on 
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the quarter-deck, his Majesty called for a bottle of Highland 
whiskey, and having drunk his health in this national liquor, 
desired a glass to be filled for him. Sir Walter, after 
draining his own bumper, made a request that the King would 
condescend to bestow on him the glass out of which his Majesty 
had just drunk hi* health ; and this being granted, the precious 
vessel was immediately wrapped up, and carefully deposited in 
what he conceived to be the safest part of his dress. So he 
returned with it to Castle Street ; but“to say nothing at this 
moment of graver distractions — on reaching his house he found 
a guest established there or a sort rather different from the 
usual visitors of the time* The poet Crabbc, to whom he had 
been introduced when last iq.Ii(>ndon by Mr. Murray of Albe- 
marle Street, after repeatedly promising to follow up the 
acquaintance by an excursion to the north, had at last arrived 
in. the midst of these tumultuous preparations for the royal 
advent. Notwithstanding all such impediments, he found his 
quarters ready for him, and Scott entering, wet and hurried, 
embraced the venerable man with brotherly affection. The 
* royal gift was forgotten — the ample skirt of the coat within 
which it had been packed, and which he had hitherto held 
cautiously in front of his person, slipped back to its more usual 
position — lie sat down beside Crabbe, and the glass \vas t 
cru'hi d to atoms. LI is scream and gesture made bis W'ife 
conclude that he had sat down on a paic^of. scissors, or the 
tike; but very little harm had been done except the breaking 
of the glass, of which alone he had been thinking." 

The late Lo«j> Castlereagh’s Dream, — as told by that 
nobleman to Sir Walter Scott higiself. — Lord Castlercagh, when 
commanding, in early life, a militia regiment in Ireland was sta- 
tioned one night in a large desolate co'untry-house, and his bed 
was at one end of a long dilapidated room, while at the other 
extremity a great Ore of wood and turf had been prepared 
within a huge gaping, old-fashioned chimney. Wakirg in the 
middle of the uight, he lay watching from his pillow the 
gradual darkening of the embers on the hearth, when suddenly 
they blazed up, and a nuked child stepped from among them 
upon the floor. The figure advanced slowly towards Lord 
Castlereagh, rising in stature at every step, until on coming 
within two gr three paces pf his bed, it had assumed the appear- 
ance of a ghastly giant, pale As death, with a bleeding wound 
m the brow, and eyes glaring with rage and despair. Lord 
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Castlcreagh leaped from his bed, and confronted the figure in 
an attitude of defiance. It retreated befbre him, diminishing 
as it withdrew, in the same manner that it had previously shot 
up and expanded ; he followed it pace by pace, until the ori- 
ginal child-like form disappeared among the embers. He then 
went back to his bed, and was disturbed no more. This story 
Lord Castlereagh told .with perfect gravity at one of his wife’s 
supper parties iu Paris in 1815, when Scott was among the 
hearers. 1 had often heard him repeat it—before the fatal 
catastrophe of August 1822, afforded the solution in the text — 
when he merely mentioned it as a singularly vivid dream, the 
product probably of a feverish night following upon a military 
debauch, — but affording a strikiirgiindication of the courageous 
temper, which proved true to itself amidst the terrors of fancy. 


DISAFFECTION IN LOWER CANADA. 

The following revolutionary manifesto speaks for itself: It is 
a powerful proof that the Colonial Government has reached a 
pass that forbodes actual danger. Either we must have our 
Colonial policy better looked to, or we shall have no Colonies 
to govern. 

ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY OF LOWER 
CANADA ON THE 2GTH OF AUG., IN REPLY TO THE SPEECH 
OF LORD GOaFORS’, AT THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

" To his Excellency the Right Hon . Archibald Earl of Gos/ord, 
fyc. fyc , G over nor-in- Chief in and over the provinces of 
Lower Canada and Upper Canada , Vice-Admiral of the 
same, fire. 8fc. 

4t May it please your Excellency, 

“ We, her Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects, the Commons 
of Lower Canada, in provincial Parliament assembled, humbly 
thank your Excellency for your speech from the throne at the* 
opening of the present session. We assume your Excellency that 
at whatever season we may be called upon to perform the duties 
intrusted to us by the people of the province, no personal incon- 
venience will prevent our labouring, as our first and most 
important occupation, to secure the* liberties and happiness of 
our fellow-subjects, to remove the evils which have pressed, 
and still ^continue in a more aggravated form to press npon 
them, and to protect them against the system wfiich has cor- 
rupted the provincial Government, and has been sufficiently 
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powerful not only to cause the mother country to refuse alt 
justice to the people with regard to their demands and ours for 
the improvement of their political institutions, and for the re- 
form of abuses, but to urge the highest metropolitan authorities, 
who ought to be just and protecting, to acts of violence, to a 
violation of the most sacred and best established rights of the 
Canadian people and of this Legislature, and to the destruction 
of the very foundations of the Government. We are, then» 
hound hy our duty frankly to declare to your Excellency, tinder 
the solemn circumstances in which we are placed, and after full 
aud calm deliberation, that since the time when we were last 
called to meet in provincial Parliament, we have seen in the 
conduct and proceedings of thjff metropolitan Government and 
of the colonial Administration towards this country, nothing 
which could re-establish in the people the confidence and affec- 
tion which the lorg and fatal experience of the past has almost 
destroyed ; but that, on the contrary, every recent event has 
tended to efface w hat remained of those feelings, and to conso- 
lidate, in opposition to the liberties, interests, and wishes of the 
people, the colonial oligarchy factiou.dy combined against them, 
and the hitherto unbridled and uncontrolled sway of the Colonial 
Ministers in Downing-street. 

“ The avowal which it has pleased your Excellency to make 
to us, that the disposition of the authorities and of Parliament* 
with regard to us, and the oppressive ^nd # unconstitutional 
measures which have been the result, ere the consequences of 
the recommendations made by certain pretended authorities 
known by the name of the Royal Commissioners, has convinced 
us of the correctness of the opinions we have heretofore ex- 
pressed with regard to this commission, which, constituted and 
aering under no law, and without regard to law, and bound 
beforehand by its instructions to the partial views and narrow 
.policy of the British Ministry in the Government of the Colonies, 
could not possibly co-operate in doing justice to the inhabitants 
of this province, aud «in establishing their institutions, their 
liberties, and their prospects for the future, on the solid basis 
of their wishes and their wants, as well as on the principles of 
the constitution. We were, therefore, in nowise astonished at 
discovering in the productions of this pretended commission 
nothing but preconceived opinions, prejudices at variance with 
its mission and its duty, ideas of government founded on data 
utterly foreign to the country, or at finding it fomenting divisions 
and national distinctions, forgetful of constitutional principles. 
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calumniating the provincial representation, and practising de- 
ception towards this house and the people. We are bound 
especially to notice in the reports in question, as far as they 
have come to our knowledge, one essential and paramount 
contradiction which pervades every part of them and forms their 
essence. It is, that while they admit the reality of the greater 
portion of the abuses and grievances of which we have com- 
plained, the commissioners do not reccommend their removal 
and the destruction of the causes which had produced them, but 
an act of aggression against this House, which has denounced 
them, and the absolute destruction of the representative Govern- 
ment in this province by the ilkfcral and violent spoliation of the 
public monies of the |>eop!c, by the Ministers, or by the Parlia- 
ment ; whereas it was the* duty of the commission and of the 
mother country to assist this House in the entire removal of 
these evils, and in rendering their recurrence impossible, by re- 
constituting the second branch of the Legislature by means of 
the elective principle, by repealing all laws and privileges un- 
justly obtaiued, and by insuring the exercise of the powers and* 
legitimate control of this House over the internal affairs of the 
province, and over all matters relative to its territory, and the 
wants of its inhabitants, and more especially over the public 
“revenue raised in it. 

'* These remayksvAvill render unnecessary a portion of those 
which wc might have been L*d to make on the series of resolu- 
tions spoken of by your Excellency, and which, being proposed 
by Lord John Russell, one of the Ministers ol the Crown, were 
adopted by the two Houses of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. We perceive in this measure, on the one hand, 
a formal and total refusal of the reforms and improvements 
demanded by this House" and the people, and on the other an 
abuse of the powers of Parliament for the purpose of destroying 
by force the laws and constitution of the province, of violating 
with regard to us the most sacred and ‘solemn engagements, 
and of thereby establishing irremediably on the ruin of our liber- 
ties, and in the place of the legitimate, efficient, and constitu- 
tional control which this House, and the people through it, have 
a right to exercise over all the bVanches of the Evecutive 
Government, corruption and intrigue, the pillage of the reve- 
venue, tire seizure of the best resources of the country by the 
colonial functionaries and their dependents ; the domination and 
ascendancy of the few, and the Oppression and servitude of the 
mass of the inhabitants of this province, without distinction of 
class or of origin. 
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u It is our duty, therefore, to tel! the mother country, that if 
she carries the spirit of these resolutions into effect in the 
government of British America, and of this province in particu- 
lar, her supremacy therein will no longer depend upon the 
feelings of affection, of duty, and of mutual interest, which 
would best secure it, but on physical and material force, an 
element dangerous to the governing party, at the same time 
that it subjects the governed to a degree of uncertainty as to 
their future existence and their dearest interests, which is 
scarcely to be found under the most absolute Governments of 
civilized Europe. And we had humbly believed it impossible 
that this state of permanent jeopardy, of hatred and of division, 
could be knowingly perpetuated by England on the American 
continent ; and that the liberty and welfare of every portion of 
the empire were too dear to the independent body of the Eng- 
lish people, to allow them to prefer maintaining, in favor of the 
functionaries accused by the people of this province, the system 
which has been hitherto its bane. 

14 even before thp opening of the present session, we had 
been individually undeceived in this fond hope by public report— 
if we had little expectation that a sudden change in the councils 
of the empire should place 11 s at once in possession of the bene- 
fits of the constitutive reforms which we had declared to be 
essential, and such as would alone be jpfticient, it was still 
natural that we should most anxiously look forward to our 
being called together in Parliament, because it was at least to 
be supposed that most important reforms had been effected in the 
administration of the Government, and that others were speedily 
to follow them. We have le%^d with fresh regret from your 
Excellency's speech that no such reform has been effected, or 
will be so at any near and determined period, notwithstanding 
the so-often-repeated pledges of the Government. Your Ex- 
cellency has been pleased to all He distantly to the improve- 
ment of the composition of the Legislative and Executive 
Councils of this province. With regard, to the Executive 
Council, we shall here forbear any painful reflections on the 
unmodified existence of that body after it had been so solemnly 
repudiated by your Excellency in the name of the Crown, and 
on its co-operation with the other portions of the provincial 
Executive in a system oL premeditated coercion ta effect the 
overthrow of the laws and constitution, of incrimination, perse- 
cution, and arbitrary removals from office, directed against the 
ipass of the people, who remain faithful to the true principles 
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of the British constitution, and who have manifested their attach- 
ment to their assailed liberties. We further represent, that the 
present Executive having, instead cf performing its promises of 
justice and of the removal of abides anu grivances, entered upon 
the dangerous and slippery patli which has been the ruin of 
preceding Administrations, and having utterly alienated from it 
the affection of an impbrtant portion of those of her Majesty's 
subjects most demoted to the liberty and welfare of the country, 
in order to bestow with partiality its confidence and that of the 
Government on those only who (latter it, no longer possesses in 
the person of its chief, or in those of its other members, the 
capability of effecting the reforms indispensably necessary 
as preliminaries to any arrangement between the Government 
of the mother country and the colony, in a just, equitable, and 
impartial manner, adapted to satisfy this House and the people, 
and more especially to insure between the several branches of 
the Legislature that co-operation and that uniformity of general 
views which we persist in believing to be absolutely requisite. 
We should have hoped that as a pledge gf the sincerity of the 
Government, the Legislative Council would have been so re- 
modelled as to enable us to ascertain up to what point it hacf 
been rendered capable of legislating conformably with the 
wishes and wants of the people, arid to act according to the con- 
clusion to which we might have come on this important subject. 
This essential reform having been omit:ed, we are bound to 
declare that our duty towards the people by whom we are sent 
here imperiously requires us to follow, under existing circum- 
stances, the course adopted by us in our address of the 3tHh of 
September, 1836; we therefore persist therein, as well as in all 
the declarations and demands therein contained. 

“ The reforms which /our Excellency announces as having 
been delayed will nevertheless, if effected in the spirit of jus- 
tice and harmony, become a powerful motive with us for exa- 
mining whether the Legislative Council, »in its present form of 
constitution, could even for a time co-operate with us in a 
system of legislation conformable to the interests of’the people, 
and of thereby ascertaining whether it shall have been so 
remodelled as to induce us to manifest confidence in her Ma- 
jesty’s Govern ment. 

11 In our efforts to remove the evila which have pressed upon 
onr country, we had recourse to none but constitutional means, 
founded on the most appro\ed ahd recognized principles. We 
have it so much at heart to *ee the Government once mere 
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deserve the public confidence, that to assist it in attaining that 
confidence we should recoil before no sacrifice but that of the 
liberties or the honor of the people. We have given proof 
of this disposition even of late, whenever we have been able to 
entertain a hope that we were thereby aiding to advance the 
prosperity of the country. But we declare, that in the present 
conjuncture, we have not been able to 'derive from your Excel- 
lency’s speech, or from any other source, any motive for depart- 
ing, even momentarily, from our determination to withhold the 
supplies until the grievances of the country are redressed. 

“ Your Excellency acknowledges that the chief object for 
which we are now convened^ to afford us an opportunity, by 
granting the supplies, of preventing their being violently taken 
by an act of the Imperial Parliament, founded on the resolutions 
already adopted. In the absence of any other motive for thus 
recurring to our authority than the tardy consideration of the 
character of those resolutions, as well as of the act of which 
they might form the basis, her Majesty’s Government might, 
we humbly conceive, have recollected that those resolutions are 
not our work ; that we had already fully deliberated on the 
demand made to us by your Excellency ; and that while we 
have not before us any act, or even any hope, which can pro- 
mise a mitigation of the evils under which the people are suf- 
fering, we should not be justifiable in pacing in the hands of 
hostile powers the means of aggravating and perpetuating those 
evils. 

" There could exist, then, no considerations but such as 
might be dictated by a servile fear, foreign to our mandate and 
derogatory to the character of the people, to induce us to be 
wanting to our duty in the present instance, ;by ratifying the 
violation of the rights of our constituents and of this House by 
the British authorities, and by taking on ourselves the respon- 
sibility of the consequences which might result from it. We 
leave this responsibility to those who have assumed it, and 
strong in the justice of our cause we rely, as we Heretofore 
have done', on Providence, on the public and private virtues 
of all classes of the people, on their constancy, their persever- 
ance, and their attachment to the principles of order and 
liberty, which following their example, we have unceasingly 
endeavourad'to maintain: » 

“ In thus expressing our wish that a commencement of reform 
had tended to re-establish confidence, we cannot have been mis- 
trnderstood as to the motives which actuate us. We repeat, 
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nevertheless that we shall regard all administrative measures 
whatsoever as insufficient permanently and effectively to insure 
the peace, security, and happiness of the province ; and that 
the essentia] and constitutive reforms which we have de- 
manded, and especially the application of the elective principle 
to the Legislative Council, the repeal of all undue privileges 
and monopolies, and of 'injurious laws passed in England, the 
free exercise of the rights and privileges of this Legislature, and 
of this House in particular, and the establishment of a popular 
and responsible Government, are the only means by which the 
advantages hereinbefore mentioned can be insured, or the 
political connection with Great Britain rendered beneficial to 
the people of Canada. \ * 

“ It is, therefore, our ardent wish that the resolutions 
adopted by the two Houses of Parliament may be rescinded, as 
attacking the rights and liberties of this province, as being of a 
nature to perpetuate bad government, corruption, and abuse of 
power therein, and as rendering more just and legitimate the 
disaffection and opposition of the people. If this return on the 
part of the Government of the mother»country to what we 
consider its duty towards this colony, should take place under 
the reign of her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, we are 
pnable to express to your Excellency how warmly we should 
congratulate ourselveg on having persevered Jn claiming justice 
for the people, notwithstanding the peculiar obstacles and 
difficulties which have tended to deter us. 

•' The special and local subjects pointed out by your Excel- 
lency, and particularly the advances of public money made to 
relieve the distress in certain parts of the prtfviijce, and for 
other purposes, will form the subjects of our deliberations as 
soon as circumstances wilj permit, and whenever wc shall be no 
longer prevented from considering them." 

ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

To the Editor of the East India and Colonial Magazine.— 
Sir, — It may not be amiss to draw the attention of* the credi- 
tors, in Europe, of the late East India firms, to the evidence of 
Captain Warlow, which we see in* the 99 Englishman” of 
Calcutta, of the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 20th of March last, 
proving tho insolvency of Cruttenden And Co. at the* time of tho 
retirement of several of the partners, carrying away capital 
East India and Colonial Mag,, Vol. No. 64 , November . % f 
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from Ihc house, and also leaving large sums in account al their 
credit, a* profits, which have been proved to have been ficti- 
tious— and lo the following remarks of Counsellor Grant, in 
the Insolvent Court in Calcutta,— -viz. : 94 Mr. Grant was heard 
on the same side, at considerable length ; and contended that the 
non-delivery, to the asssignee, of the balance-sheets, made on 
the retirement of the partners, andwhioh Rucsomoy Dutt, in his 
evidence, swore were kept for the private use of the partners, 
separate from the books 4 of the firm / threw suspicion on the 
firm, and that the retirement of the partners, now claiming, was 
a fraud upon the creditors ” 

It is well kuown that the system of all the other houses 
that stopped was similar to <.iAt of the said Cruttenden and Co. ; 
and it would be for the advantage of the creditors to employ 
Captain Warlow as agent, or some other efficient person, to 
investigate, on their part, the circumstances under which those 
firms stopped, especially that of Alexander and Co., whose 
estate will pay far less than that of Cruttenden and Co., and 
whose retired partners carried away, it is said, one of them, 
half a million, another, eight hundred thousand pounds, and 
two more, largely; beside leaving on the books large sums at 
their credit, as profits , (fictitious, since what they stated as 
assets, and on which they divided off, are of the value of only 
about four to five per cent) and on which amount they have 
claimed dividends on the enormous balance ‘of thirty-eight lacs 
of rupees, about £400,000. — Your attention to this matter is 
requested by a constant reader of the E> /. Mag . 

4 A Creditor of Alexander and Cq, 

October 1 5 th 1837. 


NARRAT1VJ2 OF THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION TO EFFECT A 
STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

The following will be read witl. interest. It offers the utile 
with the dulce ; there being in it food for the reflection of 
scientific readers, and enough of the romantic and dramatic to 
satisfy those who would revel in. the wondrous stories of 
adventure told by Bruce, ( Clapperton and Lander. The young 
gentry who brood over the wonders of steam, whilst treading 
the deck of a Gravesend boat, will do well to improve their 
tastes and* knowledge by perusing this narrative 6f the most 
enterprising and novel expedition projected and effected in the 
19th century. It is something to reflect on, that one can visit a 
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French town at the expence of 5s . and 12 hours* confinement 
to the steam-boat ; but, when we know that such vessels — 
(the “ Atalanla” and ,r Berenice ” for instance) — have regu- 
larly effected a steam communication between England and 
Bombay in six weeks instead of a tedious passage in six months 
as heretofore, we must naturally feci proud of the ingenuity and 
enterprise of our own»countrymen. 

Whilst perusing the Parliamentary papers for which the 
narrative we are about to detail, was drawn, we were struck 
with the circumstance that tho most meritorious officers and 
men connected with the two steamers that went out under the 
immediate auspices of an ex-Govurnment, should find their 
services, their sufferings, and^their bodily injuries repaid by 
ministerial forgetfulness. ,Wc know that the present state of 
the Whig jobbery market, does not admit of so much honest 
principle as supreme selfishness, but we did think that the extant 
Ministry could not be so slothful as to remain unmoved by the 
claims for reward of Captain Estcourt of the expedition who 
•transported the stores from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
-during which operation he bivouacked Jbr sever al months ; — and 
of Messrs. Eden and Hector, Charlewood, Fitzjames, and Lieut. 
Cleavcland, all of whom have been eulogized by their comman- 
der, Colonel Chesney, for their valuable assistance in the 
enterprise. Lieut. Cleaveland has become quite invalided through 
diis exertions and sufferings in the expedition — one man has lost 
a hand which incapacitates him for further service as a 
sailor ; another’s constitution is impaired beyond a hope of 
recovery, and nearly all the officers and men of the expedition, 
are more or less invalided ; and yet, with these facts before their 
eyes, the Government refrains Trom holding out a hand that may 
.drag the sufferers from* the cold gripe of poverty. It was the 
ephemeral Ministry of the Duke of Wellington that sent this 
expedition out. Has not the Duke influence enough to get 
the Euphrates ’ matter considered by the Melbourne Ministry* 
Possibly he has called the latter’s attention to the subject, and 
it has promised redress, but we have good reason to know that 
Its promises are like those described by John Reeve, who, as a 
crossing sweeper, solicits charity o(the street passengers, most 
of whom reply to his prayer by hinting that they may bestow a 
-copper on their return that way. 91 Catch em coming back 
again that’s all,” says Jack with a knowing wink*. " If I don’t 
lay hold on the bird, I don’t trouble my bead about what may 
be in the bush.” 
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“ On acceding* to the Government in November, 1834, the 
Puke of Wellington took measures for carrying* into effect the 
recommendation of a committee of the House of Commons, that 
an expedition should be undertaken for the establishment of a 
communication between the Mediterranean and the East Indies, 
by a steam navigation of the Euphrates. To command this 
expedition, he appointed Captain Chefcney, R. A., with the 
rank of Colonel. The requisite preparations were made with 
so little delay, that in three months the expedition was ready 
for sea, and sailed from Liverpool for Antioch at the end of 
February, 1836. From Malta the George Canning set sail on 
the 21st of March, accompanied by his Majesty's brig Columbine, 
Captain Henderson ; but lh& plague being reported to prevail 
at Cyprus, the Columbine , with Captain Chesney, shaped her 
course to Beyrout, in Palestine, to learn whether disease existed 
jn the north of Syria, about Antioch, where it was intended to 
disembark. It was soon ascertained that the north of Syria 
was free from plague, and that Lieut. Lynch, assisted by Mr. 
Germain, had been th^re about a month, providing tools, camels, 
god boats, for the transport of the expedition to the river 
Euphrates, which undertaking was countenanced by the Pasha. 
On the 6th of April the debarcation began, at the estuary of the 
Orontep. The site of this debarcation was a spot named Amelia*; 
Island, where tents were soon erected, and the little camp re- 
sounded with occupation and bustle. Active measures were 
taken for the removal of the expedition with its materials, 
including a couple of iron steam boats, called the Euphrates 
pod the Tigris across the country to the river Euphrates, a 
distance of upwards of 120 miles. From the bank of the 
Qrontes. near Amelia Island, it had been proposed to convey 
the two steam vessels and other stOFes by land to Antioch ; but 
.the local Government having interposed impediments to the 
hire of camels, the transport was made by water to a point 
above Antioch, called^Moorad Pasha. Beyond that point there 
is no passage to the Euphrates but by land. To the Euphrates, 
therefore, Lieut. Cockburn went forward to make the necessary 
preparations for aiding the land carriage, and on the west bank 
of the river, about a mile and three-quarters below Bir, he con- 
structed a station at a place to which was given the name of 
Port William, while Lieut. Lynch employed himself in im- 
proving the line of road leading from the neighbourhood of 
ykntioc^ thither. The carriage of the materials of the expedi* 
jjon bv land was attended with extreme difficulty, and occupiec) 
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k great length of time, during which the officers and men had 
to toil along the road, exposed for many months to the great 
heats of noon, the ' chills of night, and the baneful effects of 
what Humboldt expressively calls an extreme climate, the ther- 
mometer being as high as 110 in the shade (July), and as low 
as 8 in the winter. Not one individual, officer or man, escaped 
one serious rllness and eight men, including a serjeant, a cor- 
poral, and a boiler-maker, fell victims to the climate, Which at 
Moorad Pasha, near Antioch (the worst of the stations), was 
replete with morbid miasma. The country between Moorad 
Pasha and the nearest part of the Euphrates is generally level, 
with slight undulations, fertile, chiefly cultivated, abounding in 
populous villages, and well stoJkfcd with bullocks, but these in 
some parts of the line could not be obtained without great diffi- 
culty, even at very high prices. From this and other impedi- 
ments, together with the severe annoyance of the climate, the 
period consumed in the removal of the steam vessels and other 
heavy weights and stores between the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates exceeded eleven months. An opportune reinforce- 
ment having arrived in February of four miners from England, 
and six seamen from the Columbine , the whole transport was at 
last effected, and the steamers put into a state of complete 
armament and equipment by the middle of March. The follow- 
ing was the allotment of officers and men between the two 
vessels : — Colo obi *(?besney was to be alternately in each. The 
officers under him were, for the Euphrates , Captain Estcourt, 
Lieut. Cleveland, R. N., Lieut. Murphy, R. C., Mr. Charle- 
wood, R.N., Mr. Fitzjames, R.N-, and Mr. Ainsworth, surgeon 
and geologist; Sergeant Major Quin, storekeeper and master- 
at-arms ; and Corporal Greenhill, accountant : for the Tigris , 
Lieut. Lynch, R.N., Mr. Eden, R.N., Lieut. Cockburn, R.A., 
Dr. Staunton, R.A., Messrs. A. Staunton, Thomson, and 
Hector. 

“ On the 16th of March the vessels gft under way. 

<• Previous to the actual descent, the Euphrates’ passed lip* 
rather a bad rapid* and stemmed the strong current as far a» 
the town of Bir in the most satisfactory manner, displaying the 
Sultan’s standard, and saluting him with 21 guns, which were 
returned fipm the castle, and by the acclamations of the 
astonished Moslems, who crowded, both banks to be really cer- 
tain that iron could be made to floafr, and to surmount the 
force of a current, now overcome for the first time. 

“ Leaving Bir, the Euphrates steamer now turned back,- and! 
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began the descent of the river, with her consort the Tigris, the 
Euphrates taking the lead : — 

“ € A boat was despatched ahead, usually for a distance of 
20 or 25 miles, sounding and taking bearings, which being 
placed on paper, when the officer returned, he became pilot to 
the vessel for the distance examined, and a second set of bear* 
ings with a double set of soundings weVe taken from the ves- 
sel^ deck. Simultaneously with the water operations thus 
carried on by Lieut. Cleaveland and Messrs. Eden, Charlewood, 
Fitzjames, and Hector, there were two other sets on land— 
viz., a chain of ground trigonometrical angles along the 
principal heights, based on astronomical points, by Lieut. 
Murphy, R.E., and a smallef ^ne, with a succession of short 
base lines from bend to bend, by Captain Estcourt. 9 

u The expedition had proceeded to a considerable distance, 
when a deception arising from a bright sun, caused the 
Euphrates to ground, and some days were consumed in digging 
her out; but she suffered nothing from the accident. An 
animal of the crocodile genus was observed, and beavers vvefe 
seen. The Flora was that of spring, rich in the beautiful forms 
and colours of the East. After awhile, the land surveys appear 
to have been discontinued, as causing inconvenient delay; and 
the Tigris , drawing less water than her companion, now took * 
the lead. Passing Beles (which was the $\te of the forests of 
the Kings of Syria, and still abounds with wild boars, in addi- 
tion to the wolves, jackalls, and foxes of the wilderness), the 
adventurers began to observe the tamarisk, which grows in great 
abundance from <this point of the river to its mouth. Further 
down they noted El Hamman, the ford at which the army of 
Alexander is supposed to have crossed the Euphrates; and still 
further, at Racca, the ruins of a palace' which belonged to the 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid. They passed the forest of Amram, 
consisting chiefly (in addition to the tamarisk) of poplar, mul- 
berry, bramble, clematif, and some parasite plants: and here was 
found a new quadruped, a species of gerbillus. The lonely 
country surrounding the ruined castle of Zelebe was without 
quadrupeds of any kind ; the dove, magpie, jay, partridge, and 
hawk were tenants of the* solitude ; and umbelliferous plants 
began to prevail. A sombre country, amid jungle and marsh, 
dotted occasionally by Aral) villages, in forts with quadrangular 
mud walls, extends heifce to the small town of Deir. Flights 
of locusts were passing. From* Deir to the point where the 
fiver Khabour comes down into the Euphrates, the country is- 
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level and marshy. Mosquitos began to annoy the travellers* 
and the foot-prints of lions were seen on the banks. Of Salay- 
hey at, once a considerable place, there now remain only the 
walls, a gateway, and a castle, now the abodes of the Tartarian 
wolf; but these relics were imposing from their massive sim- 
plicity. The country around is a red stony desert. 

“ The two steamers had now been occupied for somewhat 
more than two months in their descent of the Euphrates, and 
were approaching the neighbourhood of Anna or Anah, when 
calamity occurred which was fatal to the Tigris and to not 
fewer than 20 persons on board her* A little after one o’clock 
in the afternoon a dense cloud of sand was seen to rise high in 
the air on the right bank of the^rfrver, from the W.N.W* For 
some minutes it was doubtful whether the whirlwind mightnot 
pass off to the right; but the country was soon apparent, and 
prepartions were made by furling the awning and in other 
particulars to meet the storm. As soon as the Tigris, which 
was leading, with Colonel Chesney on board, had cleared a 
reef of rocks, she gave a signal for the Euphrates to make 
fast; which was hardly answered when the tornado of sand 
came on from the desert, accompanied by large rain clouds, 
which poured their waters in torrents on the earth, and spread 
• the darkness of midnight over the river. The Tigris immedi- 
ately endeavoured to gain the left bank, ' against which,’ says 
Colonel Chesney, '’she struck without injury, but with so much 
violence as to recoil about eight yards, leaving two men on the 
bank who had jumped out to make fast ; the wind then sud- 
denly veered round, drove her bow off, and .thus rendered it 
quite impossible to secure the vessel to the bank, along 
which she was blown rapidly by the heavy gusts ; her head 
falling off into the stream as she passed close by the 
Euphrates , which vessel had been backed opportunely to 
avoid the concussion. The engines were working at full 
power, and every endeavour made to ,turn the vessel’s bow 
to th6 bank ; one anchor was let go, bnt the heel of the 
vessel made it impossible to get the other one out. She 
was then nearly broadside to the wind, with the engines 
almost powerless, and the waves rising to the height of 
four or five feet, forcing their way in at the windows. Lieut. 
Cockbucn, the Messrs* Staunton, and some .of the men, 
made ineffectual attempts to keep eut the water, for the 
fate of the vessel was already decided ; and the fore part of 
the deck being under water, Lieutenant Lynch came to report 
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that the Tigris was sinking, and the word was immediately 
passed for all to save themselves. At this very instant, a* 
momentary gleam of light faintly shewed the bank at the 
apparent distance of eight or ten yards, and as there seemed 
every probability that the stern would touch vt before she went 
down, Lieutenant Lynch encouraged the people to remain 
steady until they reached the land. .All were on deck at this 
critical moment; some were clinging to the ropes of the awn- 
ing, the paddle-boxes, and funnel, but the majority were close 
to the tiller, and all behaving with the most exemplary obe- 
dience, until the vessel went down all at once, and probably 
within half a minute after we had seen the bank for an instant. 
Lieutenant Lynch, who was utfmy elbow, dived out under the 
starboard ridge rope at the moment jwhen there was about four 
feet water on the deck, and 1 had the good fortune to get clear in 
the same manner through the larboard side, and also to take a 
direction which brought me to the land, without having seen 
anything whatever to guide me through the darkness,, worse 
than that of night. 

“ • When it cleared U little, I found around me Lieut. Lynch, 
Mr. Eden, (both greatly exhausted) Mr. Thomson, the Messrs. 
Staunton, and several of the men ; the hurricane was already 
abating fast, and, as the distance from the vessel to the shore » 
was very short, we indulged the hope that the rest of our brave 
companions had reached the bank lower down* For an instant 
I saw the keel of the Tigris uppermost (near the stern); she 
went down bow foremost, and having struck the bottom in that 
position, she probably turned round on the bow as a pivot, and 
thus shewed part of her keel for an instant at the other extre- 
mity ; but her paddle-beams, floats, and parts of the sides, were 
already broken up, and actually floated ashore, so speedy and 
terrific had been the work of destruction/ 

" Lieut. Cockburn, of the expedition, Mr. Lynch, the 
passenger, and 18 men had perished. 

" • From the moment of striking the bank until the Tigris 
went down it scarcely exceeded eight minutes, whilst the 
operation of sinking itself did not consume more than three ; 
indeed, the gale was so very violent, that 1 doubt whether the 
most powerlul vessel, such as a frigate, could have resisted it, 
unless she was already secured to the bank ; and for this, in our 
case, there was little o( no lime/ 

The Euphrates when the Tigris had passed, took the bank 
with some violence, but did not recoil off ; instantly Mr. Char- 
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lewood was on shore, followed by many men bearing a hawser 
and light anchor. More cables and anchors followed rapidly, 
and Lieutenant Cleaveland kept the engines at work the whole 
time, the vessel still driving. The gale, however, finally 
passed without damage to this vessel, in consequence, says 
Colonel Chesney, of ‘ the intrepid skill of Lieutenant Cleave- 
land and Mr. Charlewdod,’ to whom the highest praise is also 
awarded by Captain Estcourt, then in command on board the 
Euphrates. And as soon as she was safe, Mr. Chat lewood 
pressed Captain Estcourt for permission, which was granted, to 
go to the assistance of the crew of the Tigris. 

" Colonel Chesney applauds the cool and collected behaviour 
of Lieutenant Lynch and Mr. Ec/eft, and the exemplary conduct 
of all on board the Tigris.* Scarce a word was spoken, and 
not a murmur heard. 

“ After this fearful loss, the remainder of the expedition 
proceeded by El Karim to Anna, the earliest country of date- 
groves, a rock-enclosed and picturesque town. 

“ Here, Lieutenant Lynch and Mr. Edqn, the survivors of the 
Tigris, quitted the expedition, and set off on the 29th of May 
on their return to England. 

“ The expedition, on its way to Hit, passed the island, vil- 
lages, aud castles of Haddisa and Jibba. ‘ At these, an unex- 
pected profTer of allegiance was made by the chief of the tribes, 
who, wearied and harassed by the constant spoliation of the 
Bedouins, scarcely dare venture to till the land where an 
inefficient Government affords no security to property, and these, 
among the most respectable and industrious of the Arabs, were 
anxious to profit by the stability which would accrue to com- 
mercial or agricultural establishments in the river by the open- 
ing of its navigation. Hit, the ancient, so celebrated in all 
antiquity, was our next station; its never-failing fountains of. 
bitumen, visited by Alexander and Trajan, now cover the 
gopher boats of the Euphrates and asphaltic coracles of the 
Tigris, ^ind are converted to little or no use. The trade in salt, 
obtained by the evaporation of the water of the same fountains, 
is however considerable. 

“ ‘ The high minaret of Mesjed Safidabia stands upon almost 
the last promontory of rocky land that flanks the Euphrates ; 
and already, to the east, low and level plains, in part inundated, 
have succeeded to an undulating and mofe diversified country, 
and stretch to the confines of the*visible horizon. At this place 
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the Fort of Feluja announces the shortest line across the head 
of the alluvion to Bagdad/ a distance of 19 or 20 miles. 

" ‘ Dawaunee, the next station to Hillah, is a walled-in 1 
village with extensive gardens, it is approached through a 
continued country of date trees, forming groves of exceeding 
beauty* The navigation of the river through the marshes of 
Lemloon was attended with some difficulty to a large steamer y 
the bed is very narrow, the windings numerous and abrupt, 
and the banks are low. Shortly after our exit from the Lem- 
loon, an unfortunate collision took place with some Arabs, 
originating in violence offered by them to men employed in 
cutting wood. After several attempts at a parley and reconci- 
liation, and enduring for stfnfe time their irregular musketry, 
the commander of the expedition felt himself forced to retaliate, 
which retaliation, although carried to a very slight exlent,- 
entailed the loss of some lives to the Arabs. 

“ ‘ The town of Sughel Sugh, between Lemloon and Korna, 
is the metropolitan city of the Montefigue Arabs, and contained 
upwards of 10,000 inhabitants before the plague in 1832. It is 
still the seat of considerable inland commerce, and the place of 
exportation of the horses reared by the tribe to whom it is 
subject, and generally considered to be the best that are bred 
in Turkish Arabia. 

44 4 The Euphrates from Sugh Shugh.{o Korna, is a noble 
river; its bed is wide and deep, its waters clear, and its banks 
for the most part a wide extent of grassy plain or of reed 
marsh, which stretched as far as the eye could reach. At 
Korna, the confluence of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, a 
Turkish sloop of war lay at anchor as superintendent of cus- 
toms, and returned the salute of the expeditiou, which, at 
length, on the 19th of June, arrived at the city of Bassora, forty 
miles north of the head of the Persian Gulf/ 

There being no facilities at Bassora for naval repairs. Col. 
Chesney took the steam boat to Bushire.the principal port in the 
gulf, where 6he arrived on the 23d. The health of the whole 
party continued unbroken to this time ; but in the following 
August the expedition had the misfortune to lose that intelli- 
gent officer. Lieutenant Murphy, who had been left at Bassora, 
and fell a victim to an unhealthy climate, and to an assiduity 
carried almost beyond the rules of prudence. A geod deal of 
difficulty was experienced even at Bushire in refitting the 
steamer ; and by the time her repairs were completed the 
feather had changed for the worse, strong breezes setting 
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in pretty constantly from the north-west, and rendering the sea 
uncertain and turbulent. Accordingly, advantage was taken 
of an offer made by Captain Hennel, the acting President at 
Bushire, of allowing the Company's sloop Elphinstone, to tow 
the steamer through the gulf to the river's mouth. Thence, 
she ascended by her oprn machinery to Mohammra, a small 
but rapidly rising town on the Persian side of the river, between 
the gulf and Bassora, where she arrived on the 8th or 9th of 
September. On the 1 3th, a vessel arrived at Mohammra from 
Bombay, with a mail to be forwarded overland; and the 
steamer proceeded by Bassora to Korna, instantly, for the pur- 
pose of forwarding the despatches# Finding, however, that there 
would not be a sufficient number of days to ascend the Euphra- 
tes, and return in time for another mail expected at the latter 
end of the month, the steamer at Korna adopted the channel of 
the river Tigris, and ascended it to Bagdad, where she arrived 
on the 30th, and whence the despatches appear to have been 
forwarded overland to the Mediteranean. In ascending the 
Tigris many shallows occurred; and the Arabs waded or swam 
a-head to find a passage with sufficient water; 1 but/ says Col. 
Chesney, # the skill and admirable perseverance of the naval 
pfficers. Lieutenant Cleaveland, Messrs. Charlewood and Fitz- 
James, brought us through everything without the slightest 
injury or accident.* The party entered the city on the 30th. 
The whole population was out, and the reception most en- 
couraging. 

“ The second mail expected from India had come up the 
gulf, and arrived at Korna, the confluence of the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, on the 3d of October, before the return of the 
steamer from Bagdad thither. Two days were occupied after 
her arrival in Korna in cleaning the engine and taking in coals 
and provisions; and on the 18th the steamer recommenced her 
ascent of the river Euphrates. All proceeded smoothly till the 
29th, when, amid the Lemloon marshes, which form the most 
inconvenient and difficult part of the navigation, a crack was 
discovered in the cross-head of the larboard air-pump, which 
rendered one of the engines inefficient, aqd compelled the 
expedition to drop down the river again to Bassora, a distance 
ofabout 250 miles. Before this return-voyage was commenced, 
Mr. Fitzjames, on the 30th of October, vues sent overland to 
the Mediteranean* with the mails from India, and we shall 
presently see that it was a mission of no little difficulty and 
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danger. After his departure, the steamer began her descend 
and appears to have reached Bassora within a week. 

“ Thus compelled to return to Bassora, Colonel Chesney, 
whose instructions from the Board of Control wefe, to consider 
himself under the command of the Government at Bombay, set 
off for that Presidency in November, and arrived there on the 
1st of December, having finally quitted the expedition, and left 
it in the charge of Captain Estcourt. 

“ The orders from home being to complete the service by 
the 31st of January, Captain Estcourt employed the intermediate 
time in exploring the channel of the river Tigris, which he 
found, above Bagdad, to be an unfavorable navigation. The 
ascent, however, was pursued for only 30 miles, an accident 
having happened to the ring of the rudder, and obliged the 
vessel to return to Bagdad. Before this could be repaired, the 
middle of January had arrived, and Captain Estcourt, finding it 
too late to proceed with advantage, prepared to lay up thfe' 
vessel, and return with his party, across the desert, to Bey- 
rout, on the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean. On the 
21st, despatches reached him from the Board of Control, 
authorising the prolongation of the service for a further 
period. But they arrived too late ; the chief part of 
the crew had been discharged, the vessel put in order for lay- 
ing up, and the camel-hire to Beyrout •a.ctyally paid. On the 
23d of January, therefore Captain Estcourt or rather Major 
Estcourt, for he appears to have gained a step in rank about 
this time, set off for Beyrout, with the officers aod men who 1 
still continued 1 part of the expedition. They reached Damascus 
after a trifling skirmish with*some Arabs, and in a few day* 
afterwards arrived safely at Beyrout, whence they sailed for 
Malta on their way back to England' 

“ We must now return to Mr. Fitzjames, who as the reader 
will remember, bad been sent from "he Lem loon marshes over- 
land with the despatches. From Malta, where he was de- 
tained by a 21 days' quarantine, he forwarded the mails, and 
during hi? detention there he writes to the Board of Control as 
follows: — 

“ * It was on tlie evenfng of the 30th of October that I started 
from the Euphrates steamer, in a small boat, containing the 
mails, the two passengers, Messrs. Stewart and Alexander, 
and their baggage, *aud an officer in the service of the Pasha 
of Bagdad, attached to the’expedition, named Seyd A Hi, as 
interpreter. 
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' My directions from Colonel Chesney were, to ascend the 
river as far as Hillah, where (leaving* the passengers) I was 
to procure dromedaries, and proceed direct to Aleppo, whence 
1 was to go to Scanderoon, and deliver the mails to a steamer, 
which Colonel Chesney expected would be either there or at 
Suedia. In case of there being no steamer, I was to make the 
best of my way, as quickly as possible, by the continent or 
otherwise, as I judged proper, to England. 

€t ‘ On the evening of the 31st of October we arrived at Lem- 
loon, where we were hospitably entertained by the Sheik, and 
the next day were surrounded by upwards of 30 armed men, 
and a systematic pillage of the passengers* luggage took place 
by the authorities of Lemloon in \he sight of the Sheik, who 
was performing his devotions on the shore. 

ft * The pillage lasted two days, and the object was merely 
gold ; for the boatmen had reported that the heavy boxes of 
the ’passengers were full of that metal. At night we were 
guarded by a party of armed men, to prevent our escape. 

,f c The Sheik, Thamur JEI Abbas, of the Ghazuel tribe, had 
just broken out in open rebellion against the Pasha of Bag- 
dad, and, finding the steamer had returned towards Bassora 
(which she ,did the morning after I left her) did not hesitate 
to order the pillage. We were even told by the people of 
the town that his orders were to kill us all ; but, as we re- 
fused to give up our arms, and were seen drinking some wine, 
a report had been spread that we had drunk brandy, and were 
consequently desperate. The loss of the plunder was after- 
wards found, at the most moderate estimate, to he about 4001. 
consisting chiefly of money, wi(b some valuable jewels and 
curiosities from India, belonging to the passengers. 

" * The mails were not dpened, as they seemed perfectly well 
aware that Seyd Alii and myself were mere messengers ; I was 
even offered half the plunder if I would tell where the money 
was concealed. • 

“ c Wd were detained till the 8th of November in an Arab 
tent at* Lemloon, and at last, by selling some clothes, &c. we 
raised] money enough to pay a boat to Dewania, where we 
arrived on the 9th. * 

‘^ fc The Sheik of Dewania received us very kindly ; he be- 
longs to the Aguil tribe, which arg employed a* irregular 
troops by the Pasha of Bagdad ; elevet? of these were in 
the town with the Sheik. » 

11 ‘ Dewania was beset by the Agra tribe, who approached to 
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the very walls, and nearly every day plundered and beat one of 
the inhabitants, and the Sheik was too weak to resent the in- 
jury ; he was also afraid to send us Qn to Hillah, as we knew 
that the Agra kept watch over us to report the moment we 
should start. We were detained till the 10th, when we got 
off in the night by stealth, with a guard of armed men, and 
reached Hillah on the 19th. • 

“ ' Here 1 found that dromedaries were not to be procured ; 
so, leaving the passengers, 1 instantly went to Bagdad, where 
1 arrived on the 20th of November. 

“ * 1 then decided on going to Damascus instead of Aleppo, 
and thence to Beyrout, for 1 learned from Colonel Taylor that 
there certainly would be rib Steamer at Scanderoon. 

*< * Having made an agreement to go in eleven or twelve 
days to Damascus, 1 started on the 24th with four camels, car- 
rying Seyd Alii, myself, the mails, and two guides. The let- 
ters, 3,600 in number, are contained in sixteen boxes, which the 
Bedouins were fully persuaded contained gold ; they were 
therefore afraid to trust themselves alone in the desert, and 
after keeping me two or three days near the same spot, about 
fifty miles from Bagdad, joined a party of their own tribe going 
to Damascus with 400 camels to sell ; these going slowly, and 
IheTo being much rain, did not arrive at Anna, on the Euphrates 
till the 4th of December, where they remained four days cross- 
ing the river, and I could not persuade my men to start alone. 
The party had been afraid to go by Hit, which is the shortest 
way, in consequeuce of the Shammar Arabs being near that 
place. 

“ ' I left Anna on the 8th, and I then insisted on going on 
at night after tbe party had stopped ; by this means 1 got 
away from them, and We came on quicker by ourselves, by way 
of Tadmor to Damascus, where 1 arrived on the 18th, and 
finding the steamer was expected at Beyrout on tbe 27th or 
?Bth, I rested Ihreq, days at Damascus, and arrived at Beyrout 
on the 26th December; "the steamer was, however) delayed 
till the 4th of Jan., which caused another delay of nine days. 

**' 1 now find that I cannot proceed to England ; so that I 
shall not even have the* satisfaction of delivering the mails my- 
self in London. 1 shall of course proceed to England as soon 
as I get pratique, and shall do myself the honour of waiting on 
you as soon as I artjve.’ ” ; 

Such is the history of this expedition. It appears to be con- 
aidewd by Colonel Chesney and all his officers as a decidedly 
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successful one, and as promising much advantage 10 the com- 
mercial, political, and scientific interests of the country. The 
crosses which impeded its movements seem to be attributable to 
no other causes than the unknown character of the country, the 
breakage of machinery, and the want of established stations. 
Experience will probably prevent the recurrence of such im- 
pediments, especially as ample details fcre now collected for the 
guidance of any future operations ; and it is calculated that tho 
whole distance may be regularly performed in forty-six days 
from England to Bombay, and fifty-two from Bombay to Eng- 
lanc. With respect to the starting-place at the upper end of 
the navigation. Colonel Chesney says — 

“ ‘ The favorable state of ou? illations with the Arabs en- 
courages me to believe that. we may remove our station from 
Port William to the neighbourhood of Beles, which is but 
forty-five miles from Aleppo, and actually the nearest point on 
the river to the Mediterranean, which change would curtail the 
land journey about five hours, and at once shorten the ascent 
and descent by 100 miles or a little more, according to the spot 
selected.* ‘ I entertain a firm belief that a little more inter- 
course would make all things go on peaceably with the Arabs, 
but an untoward event might ruin every thing. 1 ‘ It is all- 
•important, for some years to come, to select individuals in every 
class who are likely to bear and forbear/ * It will be desirable, 
at first, to select the officers and men in England. In India, at 
present, a sufficient number accustomed to steam vessels could 
hardly be found/ 

'* The river would be navigable at all seasops of the year 
for steamers of light draught and appropriate construction, is 
the opinion of all the parties consulted. The chief difficulties 
are at the Lemloon marshes, where the stream divides itself 
into a great number of narrow canals, and at the Karabla 
rocks. But small light vessels may always be taken through 
the marshes by their own machinery ; and^as to the rocks, even 
when the water is at the lowest, such vessels may be warped 
by a hawser,, without the loss of more than a couple pf hours. 

“ The officers seem also to be agreed, that Port William, near 
Bir,isa less convenient starting-placcfrom the upper end of the 
navigation than Beles, which lies 101 miles lower on the river. 
For the station near the lower end of the navigation, Mr. Fitz- 
james very strongly prefers Korna, the confluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates to Bassora. The gea-steamers from the gulf can 
pome up as easily to Korna as to Bassora. Korna has conve- 
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nient banks, alongside of which a steamer may lie, and which 
are wanted at Bassora. But Mr. Fitzjames assigns another and 
still more important reason in favour of Koroa : — ' It commands 
the mouths both of the Euphrates and Tigris; this, in case of 
any hostile power coming down either river, would be an im- 
mense advantage. It would also be a much more convenient 
depot for the steamers, which would navigate both rivers, for 
it is presumed that the navigation of the Euphrates would soon 
cause a line of steamers to run also up to Bagdad.* 

“In this preference of Korna Colonel Cbesney appears to 
concur. Besides these two terminating stations, many others 
are necessary along the navigation, particularly as depots for 
fuel- The provision of this* Accessary article must depend on 
the good will of the Arabs, and of this Lieutenant Lynch speaks 
with some hesitation- In truth, we incline to believe that this 
Arab question is at once the most important and the most un- 
certain of the whole affair- The tribes on the banks did, in- 
deed, during the descent of the river, evince great hospitality 
and good will, instead of the hostility usually shown to indi- 
vidual travellers; * but, I believe,’ says Lieutenant Cleaveland, 

‘ the formidable appearance of the vessels, armed to the teeth, 
has, in a great measure, created those feelings for us. Avarice 
and fear are the predominant passions of the Arab — both o£ 
these havs been largely excited,’ They have shown * an 
avidity to traffic for our woollen goods, cottons, shawls, cut- 
lery, gun locks, &c., hitherto quite unknown among these wild 
people.’ 

“ Lieutenant Cleaveland, in his report, insists on the import- 
ance of the communication by the Euphrates, with reference to 
its political bearing on India, and the probability of danger to 
the possessions of the British Crown in that peninsula from 
foreign Powers, if this line of opening be not occupied by 
ourselves. 

“ ' Taking all thc$e things into consideration, it appears to 
me that England would not have cause to regret 1 having 
made the* Euphrates the high road to her Indian possessions, 
even should it afterwards be found that letters and passengers 
might be conveyed with more speed by the line of the Red 
Sea. 
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SALARIES AND PENSIONS PAYABLE BY THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 

A LIST of Hie several Establishments of the East India 
Company in England , ami the Salaries and Allowances 
payable by the Court of Directors in respect thereof, on the 
1st May, 1837. 


ft 

Number 

Salaries and 
Allowances. 

Secretary's Office : consisting of a secretary, deputy 
secretary, four assistants in the 'respective branches 


£ 

of minuting and correspondence, accounts, pay and 
audit ; thirty-seven clerks, one clerk in. charge of pro- 
prietors’ room, one superintendent of extra clerks, 
twenty extra clerks, four writers, one assistant elder 



and ten messengers 

Examiner’s Office : consisting of an examiner of India 
correspondence, an assistant examiner, first assistant, 1 
three clerks in the correspondence branch, three senior 
clerks, eight clerks, one superintendent of extra clerks, 
one registrar of India books and records, eight extra 

80 

36,817 

clerks, eight writers, and eight messcngcis . . 

Office of the secretary in the military department con- 
sisting of a secretary, an assistant, seven clerks, seven 

43 

17.109 

extra clerks, two writers and tour messengers 

Library and museum : consisting of a Iibraiian f who is 
also Oriental examiner at the military seminary and 
• the East India College) a keeper of the museum and 

22 

8,362 

one messenger 

3 

1,105 

Clerk of the works and, onc 4 fnessenger .... 

Storekeeper’s department: consisting of an inspector of 
stores, one clerk, one sub-inspector, two examiners of 
cloth, four journeymen cloth drawers, six examiners 
and two assistant exuminers of military stores, one 
book-keeper, one examiner of stationery, oue extra 

2 

355 

clerk, and four writers, and two messengers . 

Tea warehouses: consisting of an assistant warehouse- 
keeper and three clerks, one cider, two assistant elders, 

* 26 

4,763 

and two deputy assistant cider#, and nine writers . 

Bengal warehouse : consisting of a warehouse-keeper, two 

18 

4,635 

clerks, three assistant elders and one writer 

7 

3,090 . 

Private trade department: consisting of a warehouse- 
keeper, two clerks, two elders, one assistant elder, one 
deputy assistant elder, and six writers . • . ■ . 

Pepper aild saltpetre warehouses : consisting of one chief 
clerk, one clerk, a deputy assistant elder, and two 


13 

5,870 

writers 

A ' 

l.5Su 

Standing counsel 500 ; Solicitor 50 J «... 

2 

1.OC0 

Examining physician • * . • • # 

l 

470 

Examiner of veterinary instruments .... 

l 

ImO 

Geographer * 

1 

100 

Chaplain to Poplar hospital 

r,» 

100 

Dojr-keeperg'and court-room messenger •* 

1,115 

Door-porters, messengers, and fire-lighters . ./ . 

25 

2,380 

East India and Colo. dal Mag, So, xfv, No, 8 1, No e nbc '• 

2 L 
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Number 

■H 

Fireman 130; Waterman 70 . : 

2 

£ 

200 

Housekeeper and assistant 180 ; Charwomen 291 * 

Ciier at sales, including allowance to acting auctioneer , 
East India College: consisting of ten professors and 

10 

471 

1 

220 

thirty-three public servants . 

Military seminary : consisting of a public examiner and 
inspector, a lieutenant-governor, twenty professors, 
assistant professors, masters and staff-officers and thirty- 

43 

[ 

6,842 

five non-commissioned staff and public servants . 
Military depot at Chatham : consisting of five officers and 

57 

8,935 

twenty-one .non-commissioned staff .... 
Recruiting districts : consisting of four officers and fifteen 

26 

3,620 

non-commissioned staff . if. • 

19 

2,366 

• 

414 

£109.925 


AN ACCOUNT of New or Increased Salaries, Establish- 
ments, or Pensions, payable in Great Britain , granted or 
created between the 1st May 1836, and 1st May, 1837. 

'SALARIES: £. s. d. 

Increase of salary to Mr. Edward Thornton, assistant to the secre- 
tary in the minuting and correspondence branch of his de- 
partment, per annum 200 0 O 

- - Ditto - Mr. William Keith - ditto - accounts branch - ditto 200 0 O 

- - Ditto - Mr. J. 11. Vincent - ditto - pay branch - - ditto 200 0 0 

Additional salaries to junior and other clerks of the Establishment, 

under the salary regulations . 560 0 0 

1*180 0 6 


PENSIONS : 


Mr. Henry Smith, late of the Bengaf civil establishment, who 
is in a state of mental derangement . . * . . 

Captain Henry Haskness, late of the Madras* establishment, in 
consideration of the services rendered by him ia the civil de- 
partment in India, in addition to bis retired pay under the 
regulations . . i 

Mrs. Atkinson, widow of a mate in the Bengal pilot service, who 
lost his life while in th£ execution of his duly, in addition to 


her pension under the regulations . * 

John Lloyd v recruiting serjeant in the London district, who is 
incapacitated by ill health from the further discharge of his 

• v duly . . : 

Mrs. Eleunoi Lock Bennett, widow of a captain of the St* Helena 
i invalid e&tib.., £30 per annum, in addition t& pension from Lord 
Clive's fund, and £10 per annum to each of her three daughters 
Lieut. C. Cqok, of the Bengal invalid establishment, who 
afflicted with mental derangement, in addition to his pay on 
rctiiement . . ’ . . 


Miss Maria Halcott. in consideration bt the services of her father* 
Lieut. -color. el Halcott, formerly of the Madras establishment, 
f and of her distress and impaired health 


£. s. d. 
150 0 0 

m o o 
• 18 0 0 
18 5 A 

60 o a 
27 0 a 

30 0 A 
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Miss Frances Holmes, daughter of the late Major-general Fir 
George Holmes, K. C. B. of the Bombay establishment, in 
consideration of iher distress and bad state of health 
Lieut. J. H. Rice, formerly of the Bengal establishment, and now 
a pensioner on Lord Clive's fund, in consideration of mental 

infirmity . 

Mrs. Eliza Broadway, widow of the late Captain Broadway, of the 
'St. Helena establishment £30 per annum, in addition to pension 
from Lord Clive's fund, in consideration of her destitute 

situation . . 

Brigadier- general Charles Dallas, in consideration of his zealous 
and useful services, and the great reduction of expense which 
lie effected whilst Governor of St. Helena, and of his successful 
endeavours to improve the resources of the island 
Mr. John Septimus Udny, of the Bengal civil establishment, in 
consideration of his unfortunate and melancholy situation, and 
of his not being entitled to any allowance from the civil an-* 

nuity fund t 

Mrs. Jessy Raitt, widow of a commander fn the maritime service 
in addition to pension from Poplar fund : 

Mr. Paul Wynch, Bengal civil establishment, who is afflicted with 

mental derangement 

Mrs. Augusta Wray, widow of a chief mate in the Company’s 
employ, on a compassionate view of her case, and in considera- 
tion of her late husband's services, £20 per annum for herself, 
and £5 per annum to each of her two children . • • 

Mrs. Ann Charlotte Jones, widow of the late Captain David Jones, 
<©f the Indian Navy, in consideration of her peculiarly distress- 
ing circumstances, and totally destitute situation . 

M r. Henry Enderwick, late steam engineer of the new mint nt 
Bombay, in consideration of his total loss of health, his period 
of service (12 years) and the amount of salary which he drew . 

• Mrs. Eadith Coggan, widow of Captain Coggan, formerly master- 
attendant, whose case does not come within the regulations of 
the fund for the grant gf^ensions to the widows and families of 
deceased officers anil clerks of the home establishment, in con- 
sideration of her advanced age, and of her wholly unprovided 
state ■•«..•* • • ■ 

Captain Sir John Campbell, of the Madras establishment, and late 
• envoy in Persia, in consideration of his services, of his being 
deprived of political employment by the transfer of the Persian 
mission to his Majesty's service, and, of his being afflicted with 
opthalmia, contracted whilst zealously engaged in the public 

service 

John Conner, late a seaman in the Indian navy, who is in capable of 
following his profession, from the effects of the injuries he re- 
ceived while on service, in consequence thereof, and of his 
destitute condition 

Misses Eliza and Harriett Manesty, daughters of Mr^ Samuel Ma- 
nesty* formerly resident at Bussorah, in consideration of their 
pecuniary destitution, each £40 per anmim' _ . • • 

Recruiting* sergeant Wallace, of the London district, in conse- . 
quence of being incapacitated, by ill health contracted in the 
service, for the further discharge of his duties 
Captain D. H. Mackenzie, of the Madras artillSry, inconsequence 
•of being afflicted with epilepsy, accompanied Jby severe bodily 
and mental affection, as to render him incapable of managing 
his own rflkirs, and lo require the constant attendance of 
man servant . . . • • J 

Francis Gibbs, a discharged quartermaster-sergeant Bengal esta- 
blishment, who has held the rank of.^erjeant during the latt 
night years, in addition to pension from the military fnnd 


£ i. d. 
50 0 0 

25 0 0 

30 0 0 

200 0 0 

150 0 0 
60 0 0 
150 0 0 

30 0 0 
30 0 0 
80 0 0 

100 0 0 

4 00 0 0 

13 13 9 
80 0 0 
22 16 3 

40 O 0 
18 0 0 
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Superintencling-Rurgoon M. Hewitt, of the Bombay medical esta- 
blishment, in consideration of the circumstances under which 
lie was passed over on its coming to his turn to be promoted 
Ri a member of the medical board, in addition to his retired 

pay under the regulations 

Richard Graham, a discharged soldier from the Madras establish- 
ment, who held the rank ot serjeant since the year 1818, in ad- 
dition to pension from the military fund . 

John Poulterer, a discharged soldier from the Bengal establish- 
ment who held the rank of serjeant since the year 1821, in 
addition to pension from the military fund . 

Lieut-colonel Livingston, of the Madras establishment, in consi- 
deration of loss of health from wounds received in 1802, in ad- 
dition to liis retired pay under the regulations 
Mrs. Eugeni* Money, in consideration of the long and faithful 
services of tire late Mr.W.T. Money, formerly of the Company’s 
maritime service, and afterwards superintendent of the marine 
oil the Bombay establishment, and of'her distress 
Rev. 1 homos Kobinson, on retirement from tfye office of archdea- 
con at Madras, granted under his Majesty’s warrant. 


£ b. d. 

135 0 0 
18 5 0 
18 5 0 

60 0 0 

100 0 0 
800 0 0 


£3,019 10 0 


THE IlECAL OF SIR BENJAMIN D’URBAN FROM THE 

GOVERNORSHIP OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

It may be in the recollection of our readers, that Lord 
Glenelg, some eleven months since, penned a despatch to Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban, 1 the then Governor of the Cape of Good* 
Hope, reflecting in severe and rather ung^pLlemanly terms, on 
the latter’s official conduct in one or two colonial matters, which 
conduct was assumed to injuriously affect the interests of the 
colony. Lord Glenelg has been censured in turn for this des- 
patch by more t^ian one popular journalist, and it was supposetl 
that his Lordship might be induced (out of regard for his own 
reputation, seeing that Sir B. D’Urban deserved not the asper- 
sions cast upon his official character) to amend the wrong he 
.(Lord G.) had committed, by explaining that the censures of 
the despatch were founded on incorrect information. But not 
even the leaders of the political press can fathom the depths of 
Government motives. Even the venal Times could not Suppose 
that Lord Glenelg, when he aspersed a man’s character, in- 
tended to perpetuate the aspersion by cashiering that man 
without an honest cause. ‘ Jt was a matter of surprise, there- 
fore, and greatly eo to us, when it was learnt that the above 
abusive despatch was but the prelude to Sir BenjamiivD'Urban’s 
venal from the Cape. \ 

Whether private feelings or politics have had greatest sway 
io this hit of colonial jobbery we know not ; but either way 
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the procedure appears to us to have been most rash ; — and so 
thinks Sir Benjamin D'Urban himself, who is preparing his case 
for Parliamentary consideration, and wo trust Parliament will 
examine the subject in an equitable spirit, divesting it as we 
would, of all political sophistry. If we were writing in a di- 
rectly political sense, we should have no hesitation in affirming 
that our politics are not those of Sir Benjamin D'Urban, which 
are (or the Timex would not befriend him at thi§ juncture) 
Tory. We, however, happen (the strangest things will some- 
times happen) to coincide with the Weathercock on the injury he 
(Sir Benjamin) has received at the hands of Lofd Glenelg, 
and we entirely agree with some sjirring animadversions on the 
question, .which have recently emanated from one of that 
journal’s correspondents. 

We will place before our readers the details of all the harm 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban has done during his Governorship of 
the Cape, and of all the good Lord Glenelg has done, by first 
frightening Sir Benjamin into a belief that he had committed 
some deadly wrong, and then recalling him as if he had actually 
effected it. It will be seen by our extracts, from the despatches, 
that his Lordship has had no reasonable cause of complaint 
against the Cape Governor ; he deals but in vague generalities 
* instead of facts. Wo suppose that the upshot of the whole 
affair has been ttyat. the Colonial Secretary wanted to accom- 
modate a presxing friend — a 44 Liberal ” friend perhaps ; and 
must needs pick a quarrel with one man in order that another 
might “ get his place,” as Iago would say. 

The only paragraphs sounding like imputations on the ex- 
Governor are the following — or, 9 alluding to a rumour, the other 
merely conveying an opinion. 

(No. 1.) 

44 1 cannot advert to the employment of the Hottentots with- 
out apprising you that a rumour has ’reached me that the 
Moravian Missionaries, settled at Gnadenthal, and other places 
in the colony, complain of the very unequal share' which the 
Hottentot members of their congregations have been com- 
pelled to bear in the btfrden of the common defence, leading, as 
it is asserted, to the depopulation of* their villages, the great 
distress of the women and children, and the interruption of their 
religious labours to a far greater extent than in a just appor- 
tionment of the duty of military # service would have fallen upon 
them. If, in the unavoidable pressure* of other topics upon vour 
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police, this should have been overlooked, yon will, I a. con- 
vinced, immediately take the necessary measures for the redress 
pf any such grievance. 19 

(No. 2.) 

•• I am bound to record the very deep regret with which l 
have perused this passage (alluding to a statement made by 
commissioners appointed to inquire into the casualties among 
the hostile tribes during the war). In a conflict between 
regular lr<?ops and hordes of barbarous men, it is almost a 
matter of course that there should exist an enormous dispropor- 
tion between the loss ofjife on either side. But, to consign an 
entire counfry to desolation, and a whole people to famine, is 
pn aggravation of the neces&iy horrors of war so repugnant to 
every just feeling and so totally at, variance with the habits of 
civilized oations, that I should not be justified in receiving such 
a statement without calling upon you for further explanation. 
The honor of the British name is deeply interested in obtaining 
pnd giving publicity to the proofs that the safety of the King's 
subjects really demand so fearful an exercise of the irresistible 
power of his Majesty's forces." 

We hold this as libellous. A document of June, 1835, pre- 
sented among a host of other addresses from every town of the, 
colony immediately after the termination of the Caflre war, at 
once renders fallacious the opinion winch • his Lordship has 
volunteered on the occasion, as to the absence of humanity , &c. 
on the part of the Goternor ; we beg the reader’s perusal of 
the subjoined 

° TO HIS F.XCRLLENCY MAJOR-GENERAL 8IR BENJAMIN ^UR- 
BAN, K. C. B., GOVERNOR OF THI$ CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

“ May it please your Excellency, — We, the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries of Albany* and CafTreland, assembled in Graham's 
Town this 2d of June, 1835, to deliberate, oil the concerns of 
tbe Wesleyan Missions in Caffraria, feel it our duty as Christian 
ministers to ackuowledgp the numerous instances of your 
Sxcellency's kindness towards us, for which our unanimous 
thanks are tendered to your Excellency. 

** Lamentable andxlistressing as the events of the # Caflre war 
have been, as well ^towards, the Calf res themselves as the 
coloriistt# wc arc yet consoled with the reflection, that so far as 
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the Colonial Government is concerned, it has been conducted in 
accordance with the principles of justice and of mercy- We 
know, in common with our countrymen, that the Caffres 
were themselves the aggressors, and that they most wan- 
tonly, cruelly, and ungratefully commenced this war with 
a people who sought and desired their welfare arid pros- 
perity. Yet, to deny the righteousness of God in our 
public calamities, would be equivalent to a renunciation of 
the Christianity we profess, while to turn the Correspond- 
ence between those calamities and our sins, is unquestion- 
ably a sound application of its holy principles to their legiti- 
mate purpose. 

“ When a considerable porfrfti of the public revenue is 
drawn from licensed houses where intemperance is en- 
couraged, and where multitudes amongst the people 
greedily avail themselves of that encouragement to indulge 
without restraint a thirst for ardent spirits, in places 
where poison is legally sold, it cannot be considered un- 
just in the Almighty to waste such a revenue in an 
expensive war, or to cause such a people in various ways 
to feel the miseries resulting from the irruption of hostile 
tribes on their border. 

• “ We crave your Excellency’s indulgence for venturing on 

the above momentops remark, and beg leave most respectfully 
to assure your Excellency that it proceeds not from that wild 
spirit of dissatisfaction which is in the pre>ent day so clamor- 
ously expressed in various parts of the British empire, but from 
the honest plainness of Englishmen and of Christians, who love 
their constitution and their country, and ardently desire its 
universal prosperity. 

“ To your Excellency's fatherly care some of us are mainly 
indebted for the preservation of our lives, and the arrangements- 
your Excellency made for our safety and comfort in the camp 
and in travelling to the colony, whidi arrangements were 
humanely carried into effect by all who were under your 
Excellency’s command — the considerate attention oTyour Ex- 
cellency to the necessities of the najLives associated with us in 
our distresses, and the condescension which has marked your 
intercourse with us, whenever circufhstanees have rendered 
an interview necessary or desirable-*-all lay us under a lasting 
debt of gratitude* which we feel cannot U & easily repaid. May 
the God whom we serve reward your Excellency with his 
eternal love and favor. 
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“ Sensible that we can most effectually discharge the duties 
of our high and holy calling, as well as be>t serve our revered 
Sovereign, and promote the interests of our country, by stea- 
dily pursuing our own work in our proper sphere, we should 
not have obtruded ourselves on your Excellency’s notice by 
the formal presentation of an address, had we not felt that 
the omission thereof might be justly deemed a dereliction 
of our public duty; and now, having performed that duty, 
we return #o our retirement with high sentiments of respect, 
esteem, and affection for your Excellency, and with hearty 
wishes for the health, long life, and happiness of both your 
Excellencyt&nd of your Excellency’s family. 

44 On behalf of the # , meeting, 

“ W. J* SHREWSBURY, Chairman. 

“ W. B. BOVCE, Secretary. 

Does not the above shew that Sir Benjamin D’Urb&n was 
beloved and respected by the Colonial people without excep- 
tion. Where ran be found warrant for the aspersions of Lord 
Glenelg? Can his Lordship say that he has had ant/ warrant 
for them beyond what we will now disclose? 

A correspondent of a Tory morning journal thus discovers to 
us the machinery by which Lord Glenelg has worked his puppet 
show in reference to this Colonial subject; — 

44 But, waving the subject of the despa tele, (.says our authority) 
there are circumstances connected with the case which con- 
vince us that fair play was not intended towards Sir Benjamin 
D’CJrban ; and advisedly we make the charge on information 
which has reached us from the Cape, from persons too well 
informed to be misled and toe* high-minded to attempt an im- 
position, from which we learn that ^commission sat some time 
since in that colony for the purpose of inquiring into the death 
of Hintza, and the causes which led to the Cadre war. Who 
named Colonel Iiare the president of (hat commission ? Lord 
Glenelg. Why was 9 that gallant officer selected? Because it 
was well. known that a misunderstanding had arisen between 
Jiivn and the Governor relative to the command on the frontier. 
And what was the decision of that commission? A full and 
most honorable acquittal of the Governor and the authorities 
from the slightest participation in any act having reference to 
lhe.< subject of inquiry, Colonel Hare personally expressing in 
the haf&otnest term* his admiration of his Excellency’s 
condy# and exertions all through the eventful period.” 

i 
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We conclude these remarks, by just calling attention to the 
gist of our extracts, which satisfactorily proves that the iohabi- 
tants of theCoIony so far from desiring Sir B, D’Urban’s recal, 
would much rather he should continue their Governor. It 
strikes us that if the Colonists were pressed for a cause of 
complaint they would not long hesitate to lay it on the shoulders 
ef a minister who aims at making them instruments for his party 
purposes, however dishonest. 


THE MADRAS BOAT MONOPOLY. 

« " London, October &Hh t 1837. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magazine . — Sir, 
Your this month's Journal details the lamentable loss of life, 
and theft committed at Madras, on crossing the surf at that 
Presidency. 

Such, Sir, may in truth be said to be the effects of monopoly, 
as no less that of slavery imposed on the boatmen ; as, indeed, 
not less shameful to say, under the control of jl Marine Board, 
precisely the same as when the East India Company were the 
sole traders to India. To say the least of this, it is working 
new ways with old tools ; and, as to trace it, in all its hideous 
deformity, is not my preserU obj ect, any more thanuch could 
be aimed at in a single letter. 

I, therefore, shall confine myself, as briefly as possible, to the 
two following points 

First, — Shewing no existing obligation, oq the part of the 
Company, to entertain such establishment. 

Secondly?*- Its injurious effects on the shipping of this coun- 
try, and on British capital employed therein. 

First,—' The Company, in their early capacity as traders, 
kept up a boating establishment, exclusive in themselves, for 
the better security of their own commerce (the same as they 
had thpir own lighters and hoys, for the*same purpose, on the 
river Thames). 

My object is to shew that each with the other should be 
alike discharged. As the ill consequences at Madras bears no 
ratio with the employ of hoys and Jighters in London ; the 
former, affecting even human life itself, and which the 
Company are answerable for, so long ns they entertain the 
present monopoly (as, now, no, boat cot quit the sffore, or be 
East India and Colonial Meg*, Vol. xtr, t No. 84, November. 2 H 
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employed on life or death, in shipwreck or by fire, without a 
written order from the Master-Attendant, for which he is paid 
the enormous sum of £1,500 per annum- All who know the 
Port of Madras, Sir, know this lamentable fact— that an em- 
bargo is laid on every float that crosses the surf, even to a 
cattamaran log ; a letter cannot be sent but by the order of the 
Master-Attendant. And can this be terpied jree trade ? Can 
this be called good Government, Sir? — as, let me ask, where is 
the obligation, on the part of the Company, to pay this unheard- 
of salary, with a vast retinue of appendages at Madras, and out- 
stations, taking the Marine in its several bearings, amounting, 
in gross, to £5,000 per annum : the whole of which is applied 
to exclusive trade. So that, where does exist the obligation of 
the Company to continue it : as, in Jibe loss of life of Colonel 
Pasmore and others, they could only have a boat after the 
Government were served, — as it repeatedly occurs, demand ex- 
ceeds the supply, — and the public come in, as a matter of course, 
when the Government are served ; and this because competition 
is disallowed, even to the sending a letter, or parcel, without 
the Master-AttendanlY'written order, in a book kept for that 
purpose: who, in his editorial capacity, may exercise a direct 
influence in stopping a communication. Whilst this officer, 
also* contrary to the Court's order , is a member of the Marine 
Board, and sits in judgment there, on his own acts ; at a Board, 
too, where the President — the Hon. Mr. Sulfiv&n never attend 
as whose duty it is, to draw the Court’s attention to open com- 
petition, which the Master-Attendant negatives, to preserve his 
pay, and keep himself in office. 1 blame not the Court in this, 
but the Court’s servants, excepting their j late Governor, Sir 
Frederick Adam, who advocated it, and who was opposed by a 
packed committee of Native merchants, shamefully led by two 
or three English Agents, to their disgrace, arid whose names 
may hereafter appear. 

The Madras press, honorable to its conductors, have uni- 
formly denounced the 'present system ; save the Conservative, 
alias Marine Board Journal of beach notoriety ,'as conducted by 
that establishment. 

Secondly . — As the boatcmonopoly is injurious to ships and 
commerce, J ground my objection on its general Code of Re- 
strictions, as tending to shackle the seaman, tbe owner, and the 
underwriter/ in their .several engagements with the British 
capitalist Ad' freighteV, as invplving too a great question, as 
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applicable to the internal commerce of India, and as injurious 
to the Company's revenue* 

In the first place, when a British ship approaches the - Roads, 
no boat is permitted to board her, until three logs of wood are 
sent alongside, paddled by two men, to bring on shore the 
ship's report (which early finds its way to the Conservative 
Office, by the way of the Supreme Court, to the Registrar, Mr. 
Peter Cator) ; during this process, and in total disregard of the 
Government mail boat, as even the Government despatch sinks 
as nothing, below par, when contrasted with the Conservative. 

The Ship in quarantine, not a boat can board her; whilst 
many an aching heart, and tearful eye, are on the beach* 
anxiously waiting, and who would have been afloat, in tire 
distance, and in the offing,* had not this shameful monopoly 
existed ; which checks enterprise in the boatman, retaining 
them in tire bonds of slavery, a boatman never becoming an; 
owner of his boat, but the bondsman of his owner. And, when 
at last, boats can go, an infamous tariff for their loading 
exists, which amounts to an embargo on British ships, and 
Native cultivators,— as boats, passing with hal/ loads ; ships 
restricted in their berth by bearings, and depth of water: with 
as much nicety as an azimuth can define the former, or, as the 
depth may be determined by the Master-Attendant. And, is 
be understood , I beg tojstate, ships, now four times the number, 
in free trade, are crammed “ packed as cards," in the three 
points of the compass, as an exclusive trade was defined for 
Company’s ships only. All this is very hurtful to free trade, 
and which is very needless in the open sea, and in profound 
peace.— as the object in placiog^the Company's ships so, must 
have been to protect them from the attacks of enemy's 
cruizers, in the good old dhys gone by. 

As this packing is the means of great loss, so is it hurtful to 
the British Carrier, as an obstruction to his means and calling, 

, as again the obstruction in communicatioi^ the obstruction in 
the tariff of loads, which are only half in ratio with the boat’s 
capacity. The obstruction in employing all labor through the 
Master-Attendant* These, put together, in cbnt per cent, over 
what competition would effect, comes*virtually in the end, as 
a lax on the produce of India, and owthe English merchant 
and ship-owner, which the Marine Bogrd of Madras countenance 
— as^t is likely the East India Company gply require sufticient 
data on, to abolish for even— Your obedient Servant, 

^ Nautical. 
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APPEAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 

To iht Editor of the Eaet India Magazine.— My d tear Sir,— 
Could I ask the favor to preserve in your valuable Magazine 
the principal facts and statements in the Appeal of a Society 
for diffusing information on the prevalence »l Human Sacrifices 
in British India. The suppression of fhe Suttee is surely “ a 
token for good" that Britain will be honored as the instrument 
of civilizing India, and-, through her, the varioas nations and 
tribes of the Eastern World. It is lamentable, that very little 
progress appears to be made in the abolition of Infantieide, 
Ghaut Mur d ere, Britieh patronage of Idolatry, with its 
destructive pilgrimages, fee. be. ; hence, the propriety and 
importance of the nature and prevalence of the miseries of 
superstition being generally known in Britain. How benevo- 
lent the destiny of our country to bless the myriads of the East 
with all the blessings of our common Christianity. Well does 
the Poet exclaim — 

-** ObfooMd land 

Whara Clorkwn and vbcra Wilbeiforc* were bom ; 

The grateful 4frie worship* ; and thy name 
Poor crouching Aria draada ; bat aba shall learn 
To lova it too.” 

Haste happy day ! Yours, fee. 

Humanitasv 

B ■», September 2 7, 1837. * *• • 

" The nature and number of Human SeeriJSee e in India 
demand {Mention. — These sacrifices are of various kinds, viz. — 
Suttee, Infanticide, Ghaut Murders, or the exposure of the sick 
on die banks of the Ganges, Pilgrims perishing in journeying to 
and at places .of idolatrous resort, (rendered more celebrated 
by British connexion with tberu), add Self-immolations, under 
• the wheels of Juggernaut’s ear, by drowning, burying alive, 
felling horn eminences, actual ^wss sacrifices, lie, . 

• “Suttee is the natne given io lndia to a woman who sacrifices 
herself with the body of her deceased husband ; the* word is 
frequently applied' to the act itself. .The origin of this inhuman 
custom is involved in great obscurity. Diodorus Siculus refers 
ip iMJ. C.aa^apd suppotes jt to have originated in the unfaith- 
fulness sod cruelty of the women ; who took off their husbands 
tjy mixjggipohon with their (bod, on which account he appre- 
JsW4f»;43- was enjoiqed, that women should accompany 'Ybeir 
husbands ph the funeral piles Strabo is of the same opinion. 

liaaSello; a German, a modern traveller, who witnessed a 
« k 
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•Suttee at Cambray, in 1638, says, * 1 have been told that this 
barbarous custom arose among these Pagans on this account: 
Polygamy being the cause of great jealousy among the women, 
it was found that they got rid of their husbands, and that in 
one year four times as many men were buried as women! so 
that to oblige the hatter to contribute to the preservation of the 
•former, it was ordained that women who wished to pass for 
virtuous characters, should accompany their husbands on their 
death. — Aei. Jour. Jan. 1823.’ ” 

The suppression of this practice in the British territories in 
India shew our power to promote the happiness of mankind. 

“ infanticide is the next species of human sacrifices to be 
considered. A general opinion^ prevails in this country that 
Infanticide is abolished. The works of Moer’and Cormack on 
infanticide in Guzerat, published iu 1611 and 1815, have been 
read with interest, but since their publication the inhuman 
custom of female child murder among the Rajpoots in Guzerat, 
near Bombay, and the Rajkomars, near Benares, has revived. 
' In vol. v. of the Parliamentary Paperg, June 1824/ says J. 
Poynder, Esq., ‘ it is recorded, that notwithstanding all that 
had been done by Colonel Walker’s meritorious exertions, the 
practice of infanticide hag again revived, in consequence of the 
* apathy and indifference of that gentleman's successors/ Aei. 
Jour • May , 1827-, Calonel Walker, in 1807 and 1808, success- 
fully exerted himself to obtain the abolition of infanticide, in 
Guzeral, under the auspices of J. Duncan, Esq-, the Governor 
of Bombay* This gentleman, while resident at Benares, in 1789, 
discovered the practice of infanticide among the Rajkoomars in 
Juanpore, and obtained from them a renunciation of it* Colonel 
W.’a proceedings are detailed in the Parliamentary Papers on 
Hindoo infanticide, June/ 1824, from which documents, and the 
recent Papers of July, 1828, the nature and extent of the practice 
may be ascertained .; while regret must bp felt, that efforts, for 
its suppression so laborious, judicious, end successful, should 
have failed through subsequent inattention. 

49 The origin, nature, and present state of Infanticide ii) India# 
are vyelt deserving the attention of the humane, J. Duncan, 
Esq., Resident at Benares, in 178d, in bis account of Infanticide 
says, — ' This horrid custom is thought to be founded in tbe 
Ragcoomav tribe, on the inherent extravagant desire of inde- 
pendency entertained by this race of men, joined, perhaps, to 
flie necessity of procuring a suitable settlement in marriage for 
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their devoted females were they allowed to grow up ; and the 
disgrace that would ensue from any omission in that respect/ — 
Par . Papers on Hindoo Infan., 1824, p. 6. Colonel Walker 
thus accounts for the rise of this unnatural custom— 

“ ‘ The Jahrejahs relate, that a [powerful Rajah of their 
caste, who had a daughter of singular beauty 'and accomplish- 
ments, desired his Rajgor, or family Brahmun, to affiance her 
to a prince of desert equal to her own. The Rajgor travelled 
over many countries without discovering who possessed the 
requisite qualities ; for where wealth and power were com- 
bined, personal accomplishments and virtue were defective ; 
and where the advantages of the mind and body were united, 
those of fortune and rank were wanting. The Rajgor returned 
and reported to. the prince ttiat his mission had not proved 
successful. This intelligence gave the Rajah much affliction 
and concern; he, however, strongly reprobated every match 
for his daughter which he conceived inferior to her high rank 
and perfections. In this dilemma the Rajah consulted his 
Rajgor, who advised him, to avoid the disgrace which would 
attend the princess remaining unmarried, by having recourse to 
the desperate expedient of putting his daughter to death ! The 
Rajah was long averse to it, and remonstrated against tho 
murder of a woman, which, enormous^s it is represented in the, 
shasters, would be aggravated when committed on his own off- 
spring. The Rajgor at length removed hfs*5cruples by consent- 
ing to load himself with the guilt, and to become in his own 
person responsible for all the consequences of the sin. Accord- 
ingly the princess was put to death, and female infanticide was 
from that time practised by the Jahrejahs. 1 
I 11 Of the manner in which thf^unnatural crime is perpetrated, 
the Resident at Benares says,— f The«Rajkoomars killed their 
daughters, or allowed them to die by denying them all suste- 
nance from their birth. 1 

" ■ The mother/ says Colonel W., * is commonly the execu- 
tioner of her own offspring / Women of rank may have their 
staves and attendants who perform this office, but the far 
greater numbers execute it with their own hands ! They 
appear to have several methods of destroying the infant, but 
two are prevalent. Immediately after the birth of a female, 
they put into its mouth some opium, or draw the umbilical cord 
over Us face, which prevents respiration. The natural w&k- 
itess and debility of Ithe iufapt when neglected and left un- 
eleanod, sometimes causes its death, without the necessity of 
• r 
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actual violence, and sometimes it is laid on the ground or on a 
plank, and left to expire. The infant is invariably put to death 
immediately on its birth, and it would be considered a cruel and 
barbarous action to deprive it of life after it had been allowed 
to live a day ar two.’— Par Payers on Infan . p. 38. 

" Of the number that fall a sacrifice to this sanguinary 
practice no correct information can be procured. ' It is sup- 
posed/ says Colonel W„ * that the annual number of infanti- 
cides in the Peninsula of Guzerat, amount to 6,000/ One 
estimate gives the number of deaths by infanticide, in Cutch, at 
30,000; another says, — ' the number of infanticides, annually, 
in Hallar and Afuchoo Khanta, are between 1,000 and 1,100 ; 
and in Cutch about 2,000/ , • 

44 4 The lowest estimate of these murders (observes Colonel 
W.) although its moderation may appear in favor of its truth, I 
am disposed to think is as short of the number destroyed, as the 
preceding is probably an exaggeration .— Par Papers, p. 38. 

44 On the revival of infanticide. Colonel Walker then in 
England, August 1819, thus addressed the Hon. Court of 
Directors. # 

44 4 After a careful perusal of the documents with which 
I have been favored by the indulgence of the Hon. Court, I 
have found it impossible to suppress the conclusion, that the 
subject had either ^been forgotten for years together, or that 
some imperiou/ and uncontroulable circumstances had rendered 
our interference utterly impracticable. From whatever cause 
this has arisen, it is deeply to be lamented, and the conse- 
quences are far more formidable than even the immediate 
effects. The immediate effects are the loss of so many thousand 
lives ; but the consequences are still more serious, as the 
enforcement of the engagement must now be infinitely more 
difficult by the long neglect and disuse of its provisions/~jPor. 
Papers, p. 121. 

“ It is lamentable that when the Jahrejah Chiefs had signed 
a solemn renunciation of this practice tflrough Colonel Walker's 
exertions, it should have been renewed through the, apathy of the 
British Govornment to the subject. How necessary the esta- 
blishment of Societies for the abolition of human sacrifices in 
India by which thesubjeet in all ^hearings* may be constantly 
pressed on the attention of the British Government in this 
Country, and likewise in India. 

Ghaut murders, or the exposure of*the sick at the ghauts (or 
landing places) of the river Ganges, is a species of Hindoo 
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cruelty of which little is known in this country. The origin of 
this practice is probably to be traced to the absurd notion- that 
the river Ganges is a goddess, and that to die in sight of it is 
considered beneficial. Its nature will best appear by a few brief 
descriptions of it. The late Rev. W, Ward relates the following, 
account : — 

" ' A few years since a Rajah, living ^bout 100 miles from 
Calcutta, sent for an English Physician from that city. By the 
time that gentlemen arrived, his relations had brought the sick 
Rajah to the river-side, and in a short period, no doubt, would 
have killed him. The physician reproved them for their want of 
feeling, and ordered his patient to be carried home, where, in a 
few days, he recovered. Before the physician took his leave, 
he made the Rajah promise to give him the earliest information 
if he should be sick again. Soon afterward the disease having 
returned, he sent for his old friend ; but, before he could arrive, 
his relations had dispatched him with the mud and water of the 
sacred stream V — Ward's View of the Hindoos , vol. Ill , p. 296. 

“ The late Rev. D. Brown, speaking of sick persons who are 
left on the banks of the Ganges, says : — 

" ' They are swept away by the returning tide. Some, how- 
ever, escape ; and as they can never be received again by their 
families, they associate with those who, like them, have escaped 
the jaws of death. There are two villages not far up the river 
Hooghly, inhabited solely by these wretcfidd fugitives. The 
Brabmuns can, as may serve their in erests, devote any sick 
branch of a family to death ; and incredible numbers are 
destroyed by this bloody superstition* A gentleman told me * 
as he passed a plafce called Culna, a little above Calcutta, that 
hesaw a set of Brahmuos pushing a youth, of about eighteen 
years of age, into the water ; and as they were performing their 
work of suffocation with mud, he called on them to desist. 
They answered calmly, 'It is our custom. It is our custom. 
He cannot live* he cannot live ; our god says he most die!' ” 
Missionary Mag . vol. i. \l7. 

“ The Widow of a Missionary whose husband died at Seram- 
pore thus describes this practice— 

“ * One evening as '1 was walking with my husband by the 
river siddrwe saw two respectable Natives carrying a woman 
in their arms. We asked them what they were goin^ to do 
with her ) They very coldly answered, * We are going to put* 
het into ine water that hel soul m%y go to heaven, for she is onr 
mother !* I asked them if she was ill f They said, ‘ She is not 
vety iy ; but she is old, and Was no teeth, and what is the use of 
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her living V I felt a great deal on hearing this, aDd said, ‘ What 
have you no compassion on your mother! will yon drown her be- 
cause she is old?' The woman instantly fixed her eyes on me and 
said * What sort of a woman are you V 1 told her I was an English 
woman, and wished to prevent her children from drowning her ; 
and if they did, 1 would acquaint the Governor with it, and have 
them both hanged. They said, * Never mind;* and proceeded 
towards the river. Mr- R. then ran down the bank, and taking 
hold of the woman, incited upon their taking her home. They 
did so ; but sad to tell, they brought her again the next evening, 
an*# Mr. F. Carey saw them throw her into the water, without 
performing the usual ceremony of giving her water.in the name 

<> Two Missionaries in Bengal relate the following facts in an 

account of an excursion on the Ganges 

.. on Sabbath morning, at breakfast time, we reached a small 
village, where we went ashore. Here, under a large tree, we 
found a poor woman, about fifty years old, brought to die by 
the side of Gunga. She complained of no pain, but seemed 
labouring under great weakness. Having unhappily no medi- 
cine, we gave her a little brandy and water, and despatched her 
relations into the village to make her some gruel. At this time 
. was brought to the same spot, an interesting young woman,abou» 
30 years old ; andon theotherside we found lying on the ground, 
deserted by her-frfebds, a third, about 26. All these could 
speak without difficulty, were free from pain, and would proba- 
b* in a short time have perfectly recovered if properly attended ; 
but yet we fear are doomed to perish, through the neglect and 
superstitious cruelty of their relatives* Wegotrfprom.se of nutri- 
tious food for them all from their friends, and having no medicine 
with us, after giving the two latter likewise a l.ttle brandy and 
water (which they would take as medicine,) left them with * 
heavy heart. Well may it be said, ' the dark places of the earth 
Are full of the habitations of cruelty/ 

« Of the extent of its prevalence It is difficult to speak 
with precision. The late Rev. D. Brown, of Calcutta, bears 
his testimony to the appalling extent of. this unnatural custom. 

„ , The Brahmuns can, as may serve their interest, devote any 
sick branch of a family to death ; and incredible numbers are 
destroyed by this superstition.’ — -Mi*. May- vol. i. p. 117. And 
4 he Rev.'S. Sutton, late Missionary of Moorsbedrfbud, declares : 
‘ It is my deliberate opinion that yearty, thousands of persons 
would recover from their diseases, if/this absurd custom were 
abolished.* 
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“ The late Rev. T. Ward, in his ' Farewell Letters/ speak- 
or the dyings Hindoo says — 

“ * He is hurried to the side of the Ganges, or some other 
sacred river, if near enough, where he is laid, in the agonies of 
death, exposed to the burning sun by day, and to the dews and 
cold of the night. The water of the river is poured plentifully 
down him if he can swallow it ; and hjs breast, forehead, and 
arms are besmeared with the mud of the river; for the very 
mud of the Ganges is supposed to have some purifying proper- 
ties. Just before the soul quits the body, he is laid on the earth, 
and then immersed up to the middle in the stream, while his 
relations sti\pd around him tormenting him in his last moments 
with superstitious rites,and increasing, a hundred fold, the pains 
of dying. Very often, where recovery might be reasonably ex- 
pected these barbarities bring on premature death. It is pretty 
certain that many private murders using these rites are 
perpetrated !’ He further adds, • The death of vast mul- 
titudes of Hindoos, is procured, or hastened, annually, by 
immersing a^part of the body, in a state of dangerous weak- 
ness, in the Ganges, and by pouring large quantities of the 
water into the body of the dying person; — yet the Hindoos 
think it a work of great merit. Many persons voluntarily re- 
nounce life in the Ganges, under the hope of obtaining immedi- 
ate entrance into heaven; and yet, a Jury of Englishmen would 
pronounce it" self-murder. Infatuated nfcrthors devote their 
children to this sacred river, not doubting but they are sending 
them to heaven ; yet wo feel certain that every such infant is 
murdered/’ (Vol. ii. p. 127.173.) Ought not Britain to exert 
Jier influence and abolish these murderous practices? Is not 
this one great object of Providence in her supremacy over the 
millions of India. What a blessing yould Christianity be to 
Hindostan! — For farther information on this subject see “An 
Appeal to British Humanity and Justice, respecting the Practice 
of exposing the sick on the banks of the Ganges, &c.,° by J. 
Peggs, late Bfissionarydn Orissa, p. 60— (Seely.) „ 

Pilgrims perishing in journeying to and at. places of idola* 
irons resort* allured thither through their celebrity (increased 
by British connection with them), may be ' numbered with the 
victims sacrificed on the altars of the Indian gods/’-— Places of 
pilgrimage are very nume?bus in Hindostan, the principal are 
Juggernaut’s -Temple in Orissa, Gya, Allahabad, Tripetfe^* 
Saugur, Qenares, Hurdwar, ftamisseram, Somnautb, &c. At 
Juggerl&ttt, Gya, and AJJababacC the East India Company levy 
g tax on the pilgrims, tha§ making a gain of idolatry and en~ 
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h an ring the supposed value of pilgrimages in the estimation of 
the deluded Hindoo. The late J. H, Harrington, Esq., in his 
“ Analysis of the Laws and Regulations of the Bengal Govern- 
ment,” states the receipts of the Pilgrim Tax as follows ■ 


Rupees 

Net receipts of Pilgrim Tax at J uggernaut, for 1 81 4—1 5 1 35,667 

Ditto at Gya 1815—16 182,876 

Ditto at Allahabad . f . 1815—16 73,053 

Kasheepoor, Surkuru, Sumbul, and Itawa 1815 — 16 5,683 


8)397,279 

£49,659 

“ From the temple of Tripetty, near Madras, the Honorable 
Company realized, in 1811, about 19,000. [Hamilton’s Hin- 
dostan, vol II, p. 432. j What # a crying evil is this ! At the 
temple of Juggernaut the pilgrims have to buy licenses of the 
British Government before they can see the idol ! Numbers of 
men, called Pundas, traverse the country to collect pilgrims, 
and lest they should exact too much of them, the Government 
has determined their fees, which are paid at the entrance of the 
town. This deadly superstition is naturally encouraged and 
perpetuated by this kind of policy. ( In 1821, (says Colonel 
Phipps) a purharee dispatched 100 agents to entice pilgrims; 

, and in the ensuing year, received the premium for 4,000 pil- 
grims. He was at that time busily employed in instructing 100 
additional agents* id # all the mysteries of this singular trade, 
with the intention of sending them into the Upper Provinces of 
Bengal/ Probably 500,000 persons annually visit Juggernaut, 
Gya, and Allahabad. The mortality occasioned by these pil- 
grimages is very great, especially the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Juggernaut. Dr. BuchanaA’s visit in June, 1806, is well 
known* The writer has been an eye-witness of these appalling 
scenes, and the recollection of them affords a constant stimulus 
to labour for the welfare of India* His colleague, the Rev. Ci 
Lacey, writes in June, 1825,— 

“ Tbe mortality did not much appear before the 16th of June : 
on the 19th it was exceedingly bad, for the day before (on 
which day the three idols were placed id the dir $} the rain 
began to fall, and more came on the 19th and 20th ; and for the 
three next days it fell in torrents, this time the scene had 
reached its height, and was truly shocking on every hand. In 
eyary street, corner, and open space,—»in fact, whenever, you 
turned your eyes, the dead and ^ying mJt your sight. On tbe 
evening of the 19th, I counted up wardwf sixty dead and dying, 
from the temple down to the. bottom era of the hospital, (abtut* 
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a mile), leaving out the sick, that had not much life. At a 
corner opposite the hospital, on a spot of ground twelve feet 
square, 1 counted ten dead and five sick. This was the case, 
while there were several sets of men in active employ burying 
the dead. You will perhaps now think, if the streets were 
thus crowded# what must he the various Golgothas l I visited 
but one# and that was between the town and the principal 
entrance, and saw sights 1 shall never forget. The small river 
there was quite glutted with the dead bodies. The wind had 
drifted them all together, and they were a complete mass of 
putrifying flesh 1 They also lay upon the ground in heaps, 
and the dogl and birds were able to do but little towards con- 
suming them.* * # 

•' Of the number that perished it is impossible to form a correct 
idea. An eye-witness of the scene writes— 

" * The money received at the gate this year far exceeded 
that of others, being 200,000 rupees (£32,600). The number 

of pilgrims is estimated at 226,000. Captain F estimates 

those who died at Cuttack and Pooree, and between the two 

stations, at 6,000 ; but* Mr. L — thinks this rather too high 

an estimate-* But how many of these miserable people must 
have died before they could reach their homes, — many of 

them coming 3, 6, or 900 miles ! Mr. M , the European * 

Collector of the Tax at Pooree, estimated the mortality at 
90,000 1 ! Whatever promotes this pilgrimage must be abhor- 
rent to every principle of humanity and justice. 

“ The European who has visited Juggernaut at the great 
festival in June or July, may be reminded of the appalling 
description— 


**— He saw the lean dogs 

Gorging sod grouting o’er carcase and Umb, 

They were too baa? to bark at him. 

From a pilgrim’s shall they bad atript the flesh 

4s ye peel the fig when the fruit is fresh j 

And their fhito tranks enuah’d o’er their whiter skulls 

Aa it aUpUhroagh their jaws, when their edge grew dull] 

As they lastly mumbled the bones of the dead 

Whan they scarce could stir from the place where they fed j 

So wall had they broken a lingering last 

With those who haNdlsn for that repast.’* 

’ [Tl be continued.) 
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We have been favored with a new edition of a most flatteringly 
received work on India; viz- Major Skinner's overland journey. 
Not a periodical of any kind extant, but has largely culled from 
this flower garden of eastern literature. The publisher could 
not, we should say, be much benefited by the thousand and 
one extracts that have\>een made from this work. We assure 
Mr. Bentley we might have perused every line of it, had we 
depended on the daily and weekly newspapers and other pe- 
riodicals, instead of our review copy. This petty piracy must 
really seriously detract from the pecuniary value of p book for, if 
Lord So and So, or Mr. This, and J.ady That; if the wbicribing 
public, in short, become awaVe that a book may be read 
throughout by medium of ’the Athenaeum for instance, (not 
the Club House Library, but the self-conceited periodical of 
that name) how can subscribers be expected to the work itself' 
The upstart Athenaeum frequently devotes three or four conse- 
cutive Numbers to what the Editor is pleased to call a review,— 
but what is in fact a wholesale piracy of ,the very best portions 
of the.book. By this we would not insinuate that the Athenseum 
reviewer can discriminate much between the good and the bad 
^ — on the contrary, he often defeats his own purpose in the qda- 
* lity, though never in the quantity of his extracts. But be i* 
not the less dangerous in his piratical excursions. 

The Overland Journey to India before us, is the production 
of a late able young officer in the Company's service. It has 
been conducted through the press by we know not whom — we 
find, however, that the notes of Major Skinner have suffered' 
very little alteration— -the Journal of that officer is simply re- 


printed (probably pruned occasionally ;) even the days of the 
month, and the dates on "which certain paragraphs were written 
down, are preserved. We are not able to say, how nearly Mqjor 
Skinner’s private journal beam resemblance with the printed 
work, but if be originally wrote so concisely ; so much to the 
point, as appears by the latter, be Well deserves tbe compliments 
his production has received. If# on the contrary, the Editor 
has gleaned from a luxuriant, yet weedy soil, the flowers 
with which the volumes are redolent*, their he would deserve to 
divide much of the popularity the work has profited by. 

Major 8/s route was from Marseilles to Algiers,, aud then to 
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Alexandria — be leisurely visited Caifa — Nazareth (which 
he carefully describes.) The convent of Mount Carmel-* 
the ruins of Cmsarea— the Zucka— Jaffa — (visiting the 
Mount of Olives— ’the Tomb of the Virgin — the Garden 
of Gethsemane, &c.) — Jerusalem — Nablous — Saphet — Sasa,— » 
&c. &c., and then forward to Damascus, with a description of 
which city he commences the second «and by far the most 
interesting volume. From Damascus Major Skinner wended 
his pilgrimage across the Desert, and his Journal teems with 
interest on this ever interesting subject. But, as we have said, 
we are left t no opportunity of extract, as the whole of the 
monthly, weekly, and daily jpres* have torn the book to pieces 
like very wolves. ' 

We have merely to add our opinion to the general impres- 
sion, that the work is remarkably novel in its subject, and com- 
xnensurately novel in its style, it is, in turns, — learned and 
instructive— -witty and ingenious, — altogether, in short, a most 
entertainining production. 

. The following, condensation of a chapter devoted to a 
description of the City of Damascus we place before our readers 
as an ifiterestibg, and above all, a fresh extract:— 

“ The women of Damascus are esteemed the handsomest in 
the East; and although their charms are, 1 have no doubt, 
much enhanced by the difficulty of seeing ^hcm, they some- 
times, from behind their tantalizing clouds, pour a light that 
might dazzle the most discreet traveller. There is a very 
graceful style of coquetry in an Eastern belle, in the manner in 
which she displays her arms; which are the roundest and most 
perfect imaginable. The fingei?, covered with rings, and dyed 
pink under the nails, play about the folds of the drapery, as if 
anxious to restore it to its place, in which I observe they 
never can succeed when there is a sly opportunity of disclosing 
the beauty it is meant to conceal. Large blue eyes are common 
among the Christian women, some of whom are exceedingly 
fair ; and^there is a grace in the .turban beyond all the arts 
of a civilized toilette; 

" The new Pasha, Sherif Bey, who is Governor Qeneral for 
Mehemet Ali in Syria was,' seated by the river, with the officers 
of his court about him, uMil the djerid playing was in full ani- 
mation ; when, mounting* a fine and splendidly caparisoned 
horse, be darted amona the riders and joined in the sport with 
great skill and activity^ This is a manly exercise, and probably 
the only species of tournament in the present day. Bright eyes 
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are in abundance to cheer the knights, but the chivalry of the 
East is too dull to be moved bysuch transient flashes. 

*' This place is the favorite resort about Damascus ; some 
parties saunter through the narrow lanes, however, or seek the 
greater retirement of more cultivated spots, where npw the 
apricot- trees are in full blossom : coffee is made wherever any 
number of people is collected ; and men, with pipes to hire* 
stand by the side of the numerous streamlets that run through 
the spot, ready to Oil the bowls with water, fresh for each new 
smoker. In the greatest thoroughfares are crowds of beggar* 
invoking blessings on tbe charitable, and jugglers endeavouring 
by their tricks and activity to intercept the gift thaf seems in- 
tended for them. • 1 

“ I rambled all the afternoon among these singular scenes, 
giving nearly as much amusement to those who had never seen 
the Frank dress before, as I received from all that was new to 
me. It is only six months since an European has been able 
with safety to appear in his own costume, and very few have 
yet been* here to display it. 1 am to many, therefore, a most 
singular exhibition. I appear so mean a %ure in comparison 
with those of the flowing robes about. me, that I am miserably 
out or conceit of my wardrobe, and have no occasion to be 
flattered with the notice I have attracted. The Turkish women 
mutter 1 God is mercifu^ as I passed them, and seem to call for 
protection from ill-bmened aspect; the Christian women laugh 
aloud, and chatter with their sweet voices comments far from 
favorable to my appearance. As 1 walked in front of a group 
of these merry dames, I drew my handerchief /rom my coat 
pocket, and naturally enough applied it to wipe the dust from 
my eyes. I was assailed by suen a shout of laughter, that I 
thought I had committed some frightful indiscretion. I stood 
in great perplexity, with my handkerchief in my hand, evi- 
dently an object of intense interest, for many women came 
shuffling from a distance to see the show. This was at, length , 
ended by my returning the cause of all the amusement to its 
place ; when, forgetting their propriety, they clapped their 
hands, and laughed with double enjoyment. 

It is not a difficult matter to become the wonder of a city : 
and as yet unconscious of the way in which I had merited to be 
one, 1 followed the crowd, as the evening approached, towards 
the^nvent.* When we had entered the gate, a little boy, 
struck by the singular shape of & rouncJ hat which I wore, 
clapped his hands and called out, 4 Abqftanjier !’ ' Abu-tan- 
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jier!’ • tfae father of a cooking-pot ! Look at the father of a 
cooki ng pot !’ This was echoed from every side; for the re- 
semblance it bears to the common cooking vessel with a rim 
to it, is too strong to escape, and I was pursued by the shouts 
of the people till I was nearly out of sight. 

" A woman, who had heard the uproar, came to her door, 
and, as I had out-walked the crowd, she could not resist the 
chance of gratifying her curiosity, and begged me to show her 
my hat. 1 took it off with great gravity, and put it in her 
hands ; I believe she was disappointed to find that it was not a 
cooking-pot in reality : 1 rescued it from her in time to save it, 
or it might have been lodged in one of the colleges, as a per 
petual puzzle to the learned of the city. 

“ It was just dusk when 1 reached the quiet convent of the 
Franciscans. There are in it eight monks, who are here prin- 
cipally for the study of Arabic ; it is endowed by the King of 
Spain as a royal academy for the instruction of this language. 
The good fathers are exceedingly kind, but preserve a most 
rigid fast. 

" Close to the Franciscan is a convent of the Capuchin order, 
where one solitary friar resides, who has been for many years a 
recluse in the populous city. He is an elderly man, of a care- 
worn aspect, and accosted me as 1 walked through the street* 
being quite happy to hear me talk Italif n ; for, as the neigh- 
bouring friars are Spanish, he has but little opportunity of 
hearing his native tongne. 

" While living in the convent, 1 am led naturally to think a 
good deal about the monks and their doings. I find the su- 
perior has denounced all the Christians who may frequent Mr. 
Tod's house, or take any thing from him, on account of his 
having either sold, or circulated gratis, some Arabic copies of 
the Bible. I happened to be in the superior's room, when a 
youth of about twelve years of age came in to answer for the 
enormity of having, received one ; he excused himself as well 
as he could, but without effect, until be declared, with great 
cnergy/'fhat be had sent the poison back. He was Aved ex- 
communication, which is the threat held over the curious of the 


congregation. I was not prepared for this act of a Christian 
bigot in a Mussulman town. As very few books have come 


back, and aamany are still applied for,— I suspect the priest may 
find hit bulls of little force." ' * 


{To bpconlinved.) 
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Calcutta 
SUPREME COURT. 
tn the Matter of Cullen amt Broirnc. 
— Judgment. — In considering the case 
which is undoubtedly one of grcnt extent 
and complication, thoiigh-not really per- 
haps of very great difficulty, 1 propose 
find to state the general nature of the 
tiunsact ions out of which the claimri arise, 
and then to enquire, — what are the prin- 
ciples of law applicable to such transac- 
tions, before entering into the minuter 
details of each particular transaction, 
many of which will become immaterial, 
if the opinion I entertain on the general 
aspect of the case, both in law and fact, 
be correct. Ibis is the order of investi- 
gation which 1 found it most convenient 
to follow in consideriug the case ; ond<it 
will be the must convenient also in ex* 
pressing the conclusions to which I have 
come ; aud the grounds on which 1 
think that all these applications, with a 
certain variation from the precise appli- 
cation madejn the case of Mr. James 
Mackillop, must be granted. — The 
agency house out of whose failure these 
applications have arisen, is one of very 
old standing, conducted at different times 
under various firms, aud by a succession 
of partners. In the beginning of the 
year 18*22. the partners were George 
Cruttemlcri, James Mackillop, and Geo. 
Mackillop: the latter gentleman, how- 
ever, at that time, although responsible 
ns a partner to the woild, was not then 
really so interested as were the partners 
themselves, but received a fixed annual 
suiu, and the whole effects, profit aud 
loss of the partnership, were at that time 
equally divided between George Criit- 
tenden and James Mackillop. Mr. Jas. 
Mac k il lop’s health had made it negessary 
for him to go to England in I82O, and, 
although he returned to Calcutta, he was 
ugam obliged to quit this country, uud 
determined to retire from the partner- 
ship. Mr. George Cruttenden was also 
ill, and al^fnt ftom Calcutta, and the 
period of his return, and his contiuuanee 
in the firm when he returned, are uncer- 
tain; he had, huwever, left with his 
other partners full powers to act for him 
io the establishment of any new partner- 
ship. Under these circumstauceB, the 
deed of the 5th March, 18.12, was ex- 
ecuted ; by whicji Air. James Mackillop 
relink from the paitner&hip, and Mr. 
Cullen and Mr. Bryce were admitted 
into it — As far us the dissolution goes, 
the provisions of that deed are very 
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simple ; it is an absolute dissolution of 
1 he partnership. -with nn assignment by 
Mr. James Mackillop of his moiety of all 
the eifects, stock in trade, &r.. of the 
partnership, and also of a sum 36.75.448 
rupees, being Hie amount of the nominal 
capita! of the partnership, which was, in 
the words of the deed, “ the ascertained 
and estimated amount or allowance 
agreed upon, for the losses accrued, and 
which may hereafter accrue, on the 
out-standing balances, debts, effects, 
translations, dealings and concerns of 
the co-partnership.'' The deed of course 
contains the usual provisions for the new 
firm taking on itself tilt outstanding 
transactions and liabilities, and the usual 
rtl eases between the parties, except foit 
such portion of the balauce due to J. 
Mackillop, as he might from time to 
time leave in the hands of the continu- 
ing firm. These are the whole of tho 
provisions with respect to the dissolution 
of the partnership, and all with which J. 
Mackillop is in any way connected, ex- 
cept by a general approbation and con- 
currence in 3 the admission of the new 
Ijartners, and the terms of the new part- 
nership! a degree of interfeieiice which 
lie might reasonably exercise, as he 
continued liable for the old partnership 
debts, till discharged by the conduct of 
the creditors, and was, therefore, very 
materially interested that the new part- 
ners, and the management of the new 
partnership, which was to secure him 
against those debts, should be such as he 
had confidence in. But the dissolution 
was complete and fin d, and was in every 
respect (unless tainted by fraud, or 
otherwise invalid in law) a binding and 
conclusive transaction between the par- 
ties. There is, therefore, no foundation 
for Mr. Leith's argument, that the natui j 
of the arrangement was merely a wind- 
ing up of the accounts, and the transfer 
of an estimated balance, which might 
alter wards be corrected without any actual 
new consideration at the time: there 
was a complete buying out of J. Mac- 
killop by the remaining and incoming 
partners, for a stipulated sum ; the 
amount lie was to withdraw from tins 
partnefbhip ; and a complete transfer as 
between the partners, of all the other 
claims due to, and of the liabilities of the 
partnership. The case. cited by Mr. 
Leith of belcher r. Sykes, 6. B. and Co. 
231, has nwbearing on the question ; it 
as argucJbn two grounds, on only one 
of which j4ie decision proceeded, aud 

i'., So, 61, Xoi\ mbir. 2 N 
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that not the ground for which it was 
Cited. But even the argument did not 
proceed on the real nature and effect of 
the transaction, but merely on a ques- 
tion, whether it was strictly and techni- 
’calfy a sale, and a sale of property, 
within a statute imposing certain duties. 
The court decided that the Biibject-mat- 
ter was not strictly property within the 
statute, they expressed no opinion on the 
point argued, that the transaction was 
not a sale : but neither the court nor the 
counsel raised any question as to its 
being a real and substantial and binding 
transaction except on account of the fis- 
cal objection, which they considered in 
the strict construction of the words of the 
statute, to be invalid. Up to this time 
George Mackillop has no teal interest' ig 
the partnership property, the whole no- 
minal amount of the partnership funds 
was credited in equal moieties to J. Mac- 
killop and G. Cruttenden. and the 
amount assigned by J. Mackillop as his 
moiety of the ascertained allowances, &c 
has stood in his name, and to his credit,, 
and to be deducted from or debited to bis 
account; and the remaining balance 
only of 5,08,484 9-7 was !he sum foy 
which he became a creditor of the firm; 
and for this sum, increased and dimi- 
nished by subsequent deposits and with- 
drawals, his present claim is made. The 
same principle was applied to the other 
share, that of G. Cruttenden, which was 
also debited with his moiety, these two 
moieties were put to an account called 
the Reserved Fund, about which a great 
deal has been said in the course of the 
argument: and the new partnership was 
instituted in a manner which it is neces- 
sary to state, for the Reserved Fund, 
whether then fivst constituted, as would 
rather seem from the deed, or whether it 
before existed, as I should collect from 
Mr. Cullen's affidavit, was made from 
4his lime, at least in appearance, to play 
a very important part in the adjustment 
of the affairs of the firm. It is to be ob- 
served that neither of the continuing 
partuera, after ibis deduction was made 
from the 'nominal sum standing to G. 
Cruttenden'* credit, nor the new part- 
ners, had any considerable aum in the 
bouse; some of them appear to have 
been indebted to it. This is a circum- 
stance not unworthy of attention, and 
may, perhaps, account for some of the 
provisions oftfie new partnership*: but it 
does tuft, bear out the (observations 
fovndmbn it. thut the tranriction mq/st 
almoffnecessarily have beeAfraudulent. 
for it would rather seem, taut some of 
Item at 1 least, were men of some sub- 


stance, although their funds were not 
actually invested in the house, and they 
brought into it at leoBt their responsi- 
bility and tlieir labor, if no great amount 
of disposable capital ; such as they were, 
they formed a new partnership, in terms 
and on a system of management entirely 
different from what appears to have be- 
fore existed.— By the first clause of their 
agreement, the shares of the purtners were 
determined — 3 lfilbs to G* Cruttenden, 
3-l6ths to G. Mackillop, 2 Ifthe to Cul- 
len, 2- 16ths to Bryce, and the remaining 
6-1 6lhs were to be carried to the Reserved 
Fund, in which .however, the parties are to 
be interested in the proportion of their 
respective interests. — By the 8th and 9th 
clauses, annual accounts were to be 
taken and to be bindiug on the parties 
except in certain cases of manifest error, 
wliich might be rectified within six 
months. — 22d Clause — That in case any 
or either of the said parties shall happen 
to depart this life, before the expiration 
of the said term of five years hereby 
created, his executors and administrators 
shall not be allowed to inspect or ex- 
amine the books of the said co partner- 
ship, otherwise than the piivate account 
of such party so dying, nor in any man- 
ner to interfere in the concerns of the 
said co-partnership, and the estate of the 
party so dying shall he entitled to the 
sum of Sa. Ra. 20.000, and no move, hs, 
and for, and in hire of his shave of the 
profits or (heoaid co-peinership for the 
current year in which he shall happen to 
die, whether such event shall happen <>t 
an early or late period of such year, and 
w hether the actual share of the party so 
dying of and in the profit of such year, 
would have been a greater, or less, than 
the said sum of Sa. Rs. 20,000, and the 
executors and administrators of such 
party to dying, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the balance of the private account, 
or the separate funds of the party so 
t’ying, at the time and in the manner 
following, and not sooner or otherwise, 
(unless the surviving members shall 
think fit to allow the same to be sooner 
withdrawn) that is to say — by four equal 
annual instalments, one-fourth part of 
the amount thereof, at the expiration ot 
each and every succeeding year, the first 
payment to be made at the expiration of 
one year, from the 1st day of May next, 
preceding the day of the death of such 
party. — 23d Clause, T4iat in ctv«e it shall 
happen, that any or either of tilt said 
parties shall, at any time, during the con- 
tinuance of this co-partnership, be.or be- 
come, in any manner incapacitated for the 
transaction of business, or unable person- 
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ally to attend to the same, such incapa- 
city or unfitness to be judged of or de- 
cided by the other partners in the said 
concern, the interest of such party, or 
parties so becoming incapacitated, and 
unable to attend to business as aforesaid, 
in the said co-partnership, shall imme- 
diately, upon the decision of such his 
co-partners or co partner, cease and de- 
termine, and lie shall be entitled to 
the sum of Sa. Rs. 20,000, and no 
more, as, and for, and in lieu ,of his 
share of the profits of the said copartner- 
ship, for the then current year, and as 
provided for in and by the 22d 
articles of this indenture, in the 
event of the death of any copartner 
during the said copartnership term.— 
By the 24th, provision was made for the 
event considered as probable of George 
Mackillop’s retirement. — And by the 
26th, the shares of the remaining part- 
ners in that case are adjusted, i. e. 5. 
12th to George Mackillop. 3$ to Cullen 
and 2£ to Bryce, there being no reference 
in this case to the reserved fund.— These 
are all the provisions of the deed to 
which it is necessary to refer, and on 
this footing the partnership continued 
till 1827, the date of the next transac- 
tion, except indeed that it appears from 
the arrangements then made that G. 
Mackillop, as had been anticipated, bad 
in the interim ceased to be a partner and 
lliat the remuining partners held their 
respective interests under the 26th clause. 
Before proceeding to state the points on 
which the arrangement made and G. 
Mackillop’s retirement in 1827 differed 
from these made in 1822, it will only be 
necessary to advert to the points of 
difference; it may be convenient here 
to consider the real nature and effect of 
this reserved fund. And when ex- 
amined it seems of muejr more im- 
portance than has been attributed to it, 
and resolve itself into little more Than 
a contrivance, and 1 should have thought 
a clumsy and inconvenient contrivance, 
for keeping the accounts of the partner- 
ship, and distinguishing in some degree 
between nominal or speculative and real 
op pi tab The transfer of the original 
sum of 36,75,448 rupees was obviously 
find merely of this nature, and t|ie an- 
imal appropriation of the <>- 16th of the 
apparent profits can only have been a 
rough approximation of the same 
to enable the reserved fund to represent, 
with moje or less accuracy the actual 
amoc&at from time to time of the neces- 
sary allowance for commission without 
the trouble of unnecessarily making a 
IfiliouB and elaborate valuation. Besides 


this general object, there appears also 
from Mr. Cullen’s affidavit, to have been 
an incidental convenience on the esta- 
blishment of this reserved fund, in faci- 
litating the valuation of the profits of the 
firm when such valuation became neces- 
sary. According to his statements, no 
actual valuation was made except of 
debts which had become doubtful or 
precarious, since the last valuation, all 
which had previously been so remaining 
on the reserved fund, as a matter of 
course, unless probably where there had 
been any sums actually realized, or any 
debts written off as absolutely desperate. 
But these charges, if they were made, 
would not effect the reserved fund, ex- 
cept perhaps on some question of the 
computation of interests, tfi om correctly 
representing the state of those claims, 
which had been considered doubtful at 
the period of the former settlement, and 
still remained so. There may, however, 
be some doubt, whether Mr. Cullen, who 
docs not appear to huve been in any 
case very actively concerned in the 
valuation, is correct in bis notion of the 
manner in which they were made for the 
valuation made in 1827, and the retire- 
ment of George Mackillop, appears on 
the face of tne schedule, to have been % 
valuation ; of the whole amount of 
losses, not only of those since the last 
valuation ; and Russomoy Dutt,who with 
Mr. Biowuc, nu.de the valuation on Hut- 
ton’s retirement, cxpresbly states, that 
all the accounts were examined, and that 
each debt was examined in detail. But 
whichever of these representations b? 
correct, the character of the reserved 
fund is the some. At the time of the 
retirement of each partner there was an 
accurate valuation made (as far as so 
conjectural a proceeding can le treated as 
Accurate) for the purpose of determining 
the amount, with which he ought to re- 
tire ; but the reserved fund, as carried 
forward for each valuation, with the ap- 
propriation uf profits made to it, was ■ 
mere rough approximation or estimate, 
and did not, with one occasional ex- 
ception, in 'Any way \ary or affect the 
interests of the cjntinuirg partners. 
That one exception arose out iif the claim 
already stated, respecting The death or 
removal of partners, in which case, as the 
amount standing to their credit in each 
annual account, was affected by the sum 
carried to the reserved fund, and as on 
such termination of the'/ inteiest they 
were to receive that amount with a cer- 
tain compensation for the current year, 
their actuav interest was substantially 
affix ted bj^the existence of the reserved 
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fund. It was only in thi9 case, that any 
real effect was produced, for though the 
annual accounts were in all cases affect- 
ed, yet they were nil affected in the same 
proportion*; and, consequently, on any 
real valuation or tl<e retirement of a 
partner, if Ihe reserved fund proved to be 
cither above or below its proper amount, 
nny sum thus introduced would be cor- 
rected by Ihe transfer of the excess or 
deficiency to or from the private ac- 
counts of the partners. — 1 have thought it 
necessary to enter thus fully into the 
nature of the reserved fund, because 
much importance has been attached to 
the manner, in which it has uniformly, 
at each successive valuation, required 
increase, and mi inference has been 
drawn from this, that (lie valuations were 
inaccurately, if not fraudulently inaue/i 
an inference which cannot, I think, be 
supported, when the distinction is ob- 
served between the careful valuation in 
which the fund is in each instance consti- 
tuted, and the loose and rough estimate by 
which it is annually increased, and when 
attention is paid to the very small real im- 
portance of this annual variation. How 
little value was attached to itjn fact, ap- 
pears from the next deed of dissolution 
which I now proceed to state, and in 
which no notice is taken of fhe former 
reserved fund, but a new one is consti- 
tuted on the new valuation, and in which 
llie shares of the partners are stated on 
the footing of the 2Gth clause of the 
former deed aa they stand after G. Crut- 
tetulcn's retirement, and in which, as 
I have already mentioned, no reference 
is made to the reserved fund. — The deed 
now in consideration, that of February 7> 
1827, consists like this preceding one of 
two parts: the dissolution of the old part- 
nership by the recrement of G. Mackil-* 
lop, and the constitution of the new one 
l»y the accession of Messrs. Hutton and 
Browne. A new valuation appears to 
leave been had, and the amount of the 
reserved fund was increased to 49.16,000, 
tbe sum being composed pnrtly of tbe 
actual amount then standing; to the ac- 
courit of the reserved fund, partly by a 
transfer of certain other accounts and 
additions to it* which had not previously 
been included in it, and partly by a 
transfer of 1,80,483-5 6 from the sepa- 
rate accounts of G. Mackillop, Cullen, 
•nd Bryce, which accounts were Accord- 
ingly debited wjth the several sums of 
100,000 — 40,24 1 - 1 -9 and 40,241-10-9 
respectively, sums not nearly flprrespond- 
ing to Ihe proportion of theirfuterests te 
egcli other. On this footing GJWackillop 
Retired, receiving ajso 100,000 beyond 


the amount then standing to liis credit, 
as a consideration for his retirement, 
setting this sum against the amount de- 
bited to him as his proportions of the 
necessary increase of the reserved fund, 
really retiring with the exact sum then 
standing to his credit in the books. This 
retirement, therefore, is distinguished 
from the former by appearing, although 
a valuation was made a* before, to have 
been adjusted with less acccuracy, and 
more on a footing of loose and general 
coniproniise or adjustment, for it is 
hardly possible to treat the exact corres- 
pondence of the tack agreed to be given 
for liis retirement ononesideand taken 
for his share of the addition to the re- 
served fund, on the other, or any thing 
but a rough and summary way of striking 
a balance, ('specially when we find, that 
the^sum so debited to him for the reserved 
fund, considerably exceeded his pro- 
per proportion 5-12 of the whole amount 
required. In the former settlement the 
partner*, had been debited accurately with 
the moities due from each of them, sub- 
ject however to the obset vntion, the dis- 
solution of partnership oil G. iVlacki Hop’s 
retirement, was* similar to thut on J. 
Mackillop's. and need not be more parti- 
cularly stated. — Nor is there any occa- 
sion to state in detail the provisions of 
the new partnership, of which the first 
clause provided for tbe continuance pf 
the reserved fund, on the old footing, 
and the /^vision of interests between 
Cullen, Bryce, "‘Hutton, and Browne, in 
the proportions of 5, 4, 3 and 3 respec- 
tively; except by stating, that they 
generally were very similar to thm-e 
of the former deed. There was, how- 
ever, one very material alteration in 
the case of the death, incapacity or ab- 
sence of any of the partners. — 22d 
clause, that in case any of either of the 
said farlies shall happen to depart this 
life before the expiratiou of the said term 
of five years hereby created, liis execu- 
te .s and administrators shall not be al- 
lowed to inspect or examine the books of 
the said copartnership otherwise Ilian 
the private account of suefi party so 
dying, nor in any manner to interfere in 
the concerns of the said copartnership 
and the estate of the party so dj iug, shall 
he entitled to his share of the profits of 
the said copartnership up to the day in 
the current year in which he shall happen 
to die. when his interest in the said co- 
partnership shall cease and dc^rpiine, 
and that such share of profits sha/l be 
ascertained and determined by or sur- 
viving partners, without interference in 
any way whatever, by the representative^ 
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of am li deceased partner; and the exe- 
cutors or administrators of such party 
shall be entitled to recci\'c the bnlnnce 
of the private account or the separate 
funds of the paity so dying (subject to 
such modification as shall have been 
agreed upon the last estimate signed by 
the said J. Cullen, D. Bryce, T. Hutton 
mid Robert Browne, or the survivors of 
them of the losses of the said concern) at 
the time aud in manner following, and 
not sooner or otherwise, (unless the sur- 
ging members shall thintf fit to allow 
the same to he sooner withdrawn) that is 
to say by lour equal annual instalments, 
one fourth part of the amount thereof at 
the expiration of each and every suc- 
ceeding year, the first payment to he 
made at the expiration of one year from 
the first day ot May next preceding thq 
day of the death of such part£. — 23d 
clause. That in ease it shall happen that 
any or either of the said parties shall at 
any time during the continuance of this 
copartnership be or become in any way 
incapacitated for the transaction of busi- 
ness or unuble personally to attend to 
the same (such incapacity and unfitness 
(o be judged of and 'decided by the other 
partners in the suid concern) the interest 
of such party so becoming incapacitated 
and unable to attend to business as afore- 
said in the said copartnership, shall im- 
mediately (upon the decision of such his 
cop , mi triers or copartner, cease and deter- 
mine, and he shall he entitled to his 
6hare of prrfita of thebaic! partnership up 
to the day on whiih such incapacity and 
unfitness shall be so decided on and no 
more, and that such share shall be ascer- 
tained aud determined in the same way 
and manner as provided for in and by 
the preceding 22d articles of this inden ■ 
ture in the event of the death of arty 
copartner during the said copartnership 
term. — 24th Clause. That in case any of 
the said partners shall be compelled, 
either by ill health or any other cause, 
to proceed to Europe, the Cape of flood 
Hope or any foreign settlement, with the 
prospeet of being absent from office more 
than four months, it shall be optional 
with the remaining partners either to 
close his account and determine and put 
an end to his interest in the said concern 
on the date of his departure, or (as they 
may think fit) to continue his interest in 
the said concern, and appropriate the 
profits that would have accrued to him 
dutttig suefl his absence to themselves, 
allowing him until his return, which 
shall not exceed two years and o 
half from the day of his departure, at 
$Mid after the rate of or.e thousand 


pounds sterling per annum. Provided 
always that in cm h of such cases the elec- 
tion and determination of the remaining 
partners shall be communicated to the 
party so taking his departure prior to 
such departure, if requested, in writing 
by him. — It will he observed, that the 
21th clause provided for a contingency 
not contemplated in the former deed, 
except in the case of G. Crnttenden ; 
and that all the clauses contain this 
very material variation, that instead of 
giving the d}ing, incapable or absent 
paitner a stipulated sum, in addition to 
his last annual balance, he was only to 
have liis actual share cf the profits of the 
partnership, up to the day on which his 
interest ceased, and »this amount was to 
be determined by his copartners, without 
* allowing his representative to interfere 
in the settlement. By this provision, 
the only substantial effect of the reserved 
fund, such as 1 have represented it, was 
almost entirely done away with. But if 
they arc material on this account, they 
are much more so with reference to sub- 
sequent transactions; for all the trans- 
actions which remain to he t-lated, arose 
out of (hat 24lli clause. In the beginning 
of 182&, Bryce w.:s obliged to go to 
England, and the other partners used « 
the power given to them by that clause, 
determined the partnership as far as he 
was concerned, and proceeded to assess the 
value of his share in the properly. It 
is material to observe, that this was clone 
on his departure, not on his death, and 
that Cullen, therefore, as fur ns he was at 
all concerned in the arrangement, was 
concerned as a partner only, ondMiot as 
executor of Bryce, the arrangement 
m.ide was umhAibtcdly at first sight, a s 
extraordinary ono though it may per- 
haps admit of explanation, for the 
continuing partners, who by the terms 
of their deed, laid the power entirely 
in their own hands, made indeed n 
regular valuation as before, and as tisu.nl, 
thought it necessary to increase (lie 
amount of the reserved fund, hut they 
did netto before, increase it out of the 
shares of all the partners cither accu- 
rately^ in the case of James .VJnckillop's 
retirement, or loosely* as on George Me 
Ki 1 lop's but they took the whole neces- 
sary increase out of Bryce’s share. It 
docs not, indeed, distinctly appear, 
whether the sum so transferred was the 
whole increase jiulgfd necessary, for the 
reserved fund or only Bryce’s proportion ■ 
of suctf increase, but the fact is undoubt- 
ed, but from Bryce’s account only, was 
any tj^i sfer made, and that if Ilia con- 
tinuing partners were considered liable. 
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as on former occasions, to contribute, 
their accounts, at all events, were not 
debited as before with the necessary con- 
tributions. — There remains the retire- 
ment of Hutton on this occasion, also 
valuation was made, and a sum trans- 
ferred to the reserved fund : and on this 
as on the last occasion the retiring part- 
ner only was debited with the transfer. 
The case, however, calls for less discus- 
sion than the former, because Hutton 
was a consenting party retaining the 
power of remaining here in the business, 
if dissatisfied with the terms proposed by 
the other partners who had the power of 
valuing given them. It is to be observed 
that in this case, as on the retirement of 
G. Mack i I lop, though an actual valuation 
was made, the terms agreed on seem to 
have been matter of conjecture or com- A 
promise, for Hutton retired with an even 
sum of two lacks, which could hardly be 
the exact amount due to him on an 
accurate valuation. — These are the se- 
veral transaction out of which the pre- 
sent claims arise. Nothing further need 
be stated before we proceed to enquire 
into the law applicable to suih tiansac- 
tions. except the situation of th| parties 
actively opposing the claim of the re- 
tired partners, and also of those who, 
without taking any pari in the opposition 
could benefit by it if successful. They 
are all persons who have come in under 
the commission issued against Cullen 
and Browne, claiming as against them 
the whole amount of the debts due to 
them, and having the whole amount of 
their assets at the time of their failure 
applicable and applied to the discharge 
of their claims. It is s.id, indeed, that 
,4hey, or some of them* were creditors 
E even at the time of J. Mackillop’s re- 
tirement, and ever since; but no dis- 
tinction is made between the debts then 
due, and the amount at the time of the 
failure. It is difficult, I think, to con- 
ceive a much stronger case of consent 
from time to time to treat the constitut- 
ing partnership as their debtor, than is 
furnished by this complete hltfhdiug of 
the accounts, and in the case of J. Mac- 
killop the inference is yet stronger, from 
the circumstance that be was never a 

S irtner at all, with either Cullen or 
rowue, nor even ostensibly so with 
Browne, who did not join the firm till 
long alter J. Mackillop had been ather- 
tized out ; they cqpld never, therefore, 
have been in any way responsible for the 
same debts; 0, Ifarkitlop also ims never 
really a natter #Sfh Browne, though the < 
obser vami of less importance in his 
cqpe, uwtbey may have beep for a 


time, from want of notice of G. Mack il lop's 
retirement, jointly responsible, The im- 
portance of these observations will at 
once appear from some of the expres- 
sions of the Master of the Rolls, in ex- 
parte Peake. — Since Anderson ». Maltby 
there is a long siring of cases. — exparte 
Ruffin 6 ves. 19 1— exparte Taylor 14 
ves. 449 - exparte Fell 10 ves. 347 — ex- 
pnrte Williams 11 ves. 3 — exparte Slow 
C. K. B. L. 630 — aud exparte Rowland • 
sou 1 Rosc f 416, — in which it is esta- 
blished, thatf joint creditor have no 
equity as against the joint effects, but 
what they claim through the medium of 
the partners themselves — that a joint 
ci editor, if he does not take the remedy 
that the law gives him by action, and hy 
proceeding to seize upon the joint effects, 
has no lien upon them ; his equity, to 
have ttye joint effects applied to the joint 
debts, is through the medium of the 
partner, and for the sake of the partner, 
except iu those cases where a bank- 
ruptcy or a death takes place, in which 
case the equity operates through the 
medium of the deceased partner, or the 
partner who has become a bankrupt. 
Then, you arrangeTor the payment of 
the debts by the joint effects, and they 
become divisible in that way ; but if 
joint creditors do not interpose, the two 
partners, if they make a fair contrast 
ea'crtur if they do actually dissolve t 
the partnership — if they fully effect a 
dissolution wjth a contract for division of 
the property— if Ku-y make an actual 
assignment by deed — if possession is de- 
livered upon (hut, and enjoyment makes 
it pci feet — if all these circumstances 
take place, and there is nothing of fraud 
impeaching the transaction, then of con- 
sequence, as is determinated in all these 
lases, the joint property becomes sepa- 
rate property by virtue of that contract, 
and the joint property is throughout to 
be treated as separate property, and the 
joint creditors cannot follow it afterwards, 
Lul it becomes the separate estate of the 
partner remaining, and the retiring part- 
ner has lost all bis benefit from il and 
the joint creditors, although they may 
undoubtedly proceed against the two 
partners, (for their agreement to dissolve 
does not deprive the joint creditors of 
their right of applying for payment to 
those who are responsible to them; but 
with respect to the effects, they become 
from that moment the separate property 
of the party who has bought them, just 
as much as if he had acquired them fa 
market over any atranger. These prin- 
ciples are all wrong if this contract is 
not gojd. How can the separate credit 
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tors in June 1815, go back to* the trans- 
action in October 1814, and Bay that the 
contract then entered into was not good P 
They must claim and operate their 
equity through.— Lightoller tried to inva- 
lidate it, and I have shewn he had no 
equity to im|ieacli it. Upon what ground 
do these assignees impeach it P They 
are the assignees of the separate estate. 
What right have the assignees to this as 
separate estate P If the contract is good 
fnr nothing it is joint estate, ail this free- 
hold property, aud all the utensils, and 
every thing else, ought to be considered 
as joint property if this deed is good for 
nothing. How can that possibly beP 
They receive it and so did Lightoller, he 
obtained credit upon it as his separate 
property. It is impossible to undo it f| 
alter au interval from October to the 
June following, when he was he Id* out as 
the sole owner — when he acted as the 
sole owner — when there was a convey- 
ance whiih put him in possession as sole 
owner, they cannot be made joint effects 
but they must be the sepuiate property of 
Lightoller. Then you must apply that 
principle throughout. How do they be- 
come soP By virtue of this contract.— 
Then, is not this contract good P Can 
you, in one breath say, I take it as se- 
parate estate, and say the contract is 
good for nothing,— and, 1 will not pay 
for the separate estate I have thus ac- 
quired ? But if they are willing to say, 
we abandon it, and take it 'hs joint pro- 
perty, they cannot do that, —it has be- 
come separate property, and if it has 
once becume separate property it must 
be treated so throughout. Then, if it 
has become separate properly, what is the 
simple result P Why, that you must pay 
for it according to the ordinary case, yoq 
have bought an estate and have not paid 
for it. It has become yours, is yours 
absolutely, it is to go as your separate 
property, but subject to the equity al- 
ways attaching on property bought to an- 
swer for the purchase money if it has not 
been paid. In that view ol it, it appears 
to me awery simple case ; and that, sup- 
posing the circumstances of the state of 
the account at the time, and the manner 
in which it was bought, and the dissolu- 
tion to be as stated', those facts make no 
difference, provided there be no circum- 
stances of fraud which are put out of 
question on this cape. The separate cre- 
ditor^ of Lightoller are bound to consider 
this* (as they do consider it) as separate 
property, and their debts have been con- f 
traded on the footing and faiih of this 
becoming separate property. To that 
extent they have a cjfar right to hold it 
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as separate property against [the jolut 
creditors, but upon the same principle 
that I secure to them all this property as 
becoming the separate property of Ligh- 
tol'er from the moment of this contract, 
of necessity they must pay for the estate 
upoi the principle that the estate must 
pay for that contract by virtue of which 
it has become separate property. — 
It is not very easy to say that on these 
grounds the mere fact of the matiuer in 
which all the parlies claiming under this 
insolvency are interested, does not pre- 
vent them from objecting to the applica- 
tions now made in the law, unless on the 
ground of distinct ami absolute fraud. 
But if this be a provable result from the 
new relation of the parties it is one whiih 
•follows much more conclusively from 
other principles established by the same 
case of exparte Peake, which has been 
referred on both sidts as containing, 
and which undoubtedly does contain the 
fullest and most complete exposition of 
the Jaw on thiB subject. It will not, 
therefore, be necessary to refer to ull the 
cases reviewed in it but taking that case 
itself as our guide it appears to be fully 
established, that the mere fact of the in- 
solvency of a partnership at the time of 
dissolution does not invalidate the claims 
of the retiring partners, arising out of 
that dissolution if it were made fairly be- 
tween the parties theinscl ves.and tint cases 
may exist (tor the dissolution between 
Peake and Lightoller was treated as such 
a case) where even the knowledge of the 
partners that the firm was insolvent would 
not prevent the dissolution from being a 
boHaJitlc transaction , now, if this can be 
law and its beiqg so, is not even called in 
question, it follows, that the whole 
lion turns on the existence, or non-exist- 
ence or actual fraud, that there can be no 
fraud in law, arising out of the situation 
of the parties, of which they wereor ought 
to have been cognisant,, but that Jliere 
must have been fraud in fact. The prin- 
ciples on which the question is to be de- 
cided, cgnnot be more distinctly stated 
than they are by the Master of the Roll* 
in p. 357. The ground* on which the 
assignees have endeavoured to defeat the 
contract, is upon an idea that they have 
a rjght to go back to the transaction in 
Oct.. 1814, and that finding the partner- 
shig involved at that period, and the af- 
fairs not then wound up, they have a 
right to take the ac<x>unt against Peake, 
and to goake him responsible fora part Af 
the joint debts afterwards paid by Lign- 
toller, these debts being so paid by the 
sale of goods furnished to Lightoller by 
the new creditors ; those creditegs hav- 
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in g. it is contended, with respect to such 
joint property, an equity which the 
bankrupt himself had not. I admit, that 
if two co- pa 1 tners enter into a contract, 
for the purpose of defrauding their joint 
creditors, the one agreeing to permit the 
other to withdiaw money out of the reach 
of the joint creditors, such a conlinct 
is fraudulent and invalid. That I take 
to be the principle upon which Anderson 
r. Malthy was decided. It has been said, 
that case hits been Bliaken by the J.ord 
Chancellor. However that may be, and 
whatever may be its authority, it does 
not appear to me to affect the present 
ense. In that case there was n strong 
ground to believe fraud was intended 
and it does not warrant me in declaring 
generally that the mere circumstances ok 
the partnership l eing at that time in such 
a state that their joint effects were not 
sufficient to pay their joint debts, will, 
jin-sCt be sufficient to invalidate a dis- 
solution of partnership made fairly be- 
tween the partners themselves ; no fraud 
was intended by Lighlollcr ; he paid the 
joint creditors ; there was, therefore, no 
contrivance with Peake to pnt the joint 
effects into a state to benefit Peeke. An- 
derson r. Maltby, thcrefoie, does not ap- 
ply* — It is perfectly consistent with these 
views to say. bb 1 should undoubtedly be 
disposed to say myself, and as I under- 
stand other judges to have said here on si- 
milar occasions, to whom reference was 
made on the argument, that in the conduct 
rf a business of the extent and nature of 
ly possible to conceive a case in which a 
that now under question, it would be hanl- 
parlner, retiring with the knowledge, or 
lather in the belief, tha^ his firm was in- 
J 1 solvent, and drawing out a considerable 
sum of money fioin, or establishing a 
personal claim against such insolvent 
firm, ought not to be considered ns at- 
tempting fraudulently to withdraw him- 
self, from his responsibilities, and to 
obtain a payment, or credit, to which he 
waa not entitled. But the decision 
in esparto Peake, establishes, this, that 
it is only as evidence of actual fraud, that 
even knowledge of the insolvency is 
material, and that the mere fact of insol- 
vency itself, is of no importance what- 
ever, except as evidence, from which 
thht knowledge may be inferred, 
fur the purpose of using it ns evidence 
aiojLfa evidence only, of the fraudu- 
lent v design. . la other words, how- 
ever foolish or sanguine the viwtrs of the 
partner* may have been, if they wine 
sincere the arrangements founded on 
them will be binding.—* But it this be the 
asal qfiq&tion fur decision, the case seems 


to me have eoine to an end. With re- 
spect to the earlier adjustments, those on 
the retirement of the two Messrs. Mac- 
killops, it w'ould be very difficult. 1 
think, at this time, to come to any satis- 
facto »y conclusion, whether the house 
was then really solvent or insolvent. 
With respect to the later adjustments 
it is almost impossible not to suppose* 
that they wer- made on an erroneous 
view of thn prosperity and stability of 
the house. J shall have occasion to ad- 
vert again to these circumstances, and 
will not dwell upon them now. But with 
respect to the sinceiity of the transac- 
tions, and the manner in which all parties 
sought to arrive at the truth, and believe 
they had reached it, it seems to me diffi- 
cult even to entertain a suspicion, unless 
*ihe mere fact that a conclusion is errone- 
ous is'to be treated as decisive evidence 
that it is dishonest, a rule which will linidly 
be adopted by anyjone. who remembers 
how much individual cliuructer influences 
opinion, and with what certainty, espe- 
cially in cases of deep personal interest 
a sanguine man over rales, and a des- 
ponding man under-values, his actual 
situation, and liis probabilities of success. 
— My reasons for thinking these bona 
fide transactions may be very shortly 
staled. 1 pass over, not as thinking them 
immaterial, but attaching more import- 
ance to other parts of the case, the nffi- * 
davits of Mr. Cullen and Mr. I.eiglitun, 
as to their of iaioq, of the stability of the 
firm, and the reason of its failure notwith- 
standing. i pass over also the opinion of 
tire meeting of the creditors of 1833, to 
which, especially with Russomoy Butt's 
declaration, cs to the manner iu which 
the deductions were then estimated, I 
g attach no value whatever ; those gentle- 
men, however competent to form au 
opinion on ascertained facts, had no facts 
Lefuie tnem, on which real dependence 
could be placed. But, 1 find these facts 
undisputed. All the retiring partners 
left large sums in the firm: this is, of 
course, u very strong evidence that they 
considered it a very beneficial invest- 
ment. ■ The absence of evidence to this 
effect was much reljed on by the couit in 
holding retiiing partners liable iu David 
v. KUice, 5 B und <J 196, a case in which 
the law was enforced as strongly as in 
almost any which can be cited against 
the retiring partuer. but in wlihli the 
only claim made, unlike Qiose unjler the 
present insolvency, was against all ^ie 
old partuers, and only for the debt due 
Iron* the old partnership. But still 
stronger evidence of what a person inti- 
mate!) a quui&ted with the transactions 
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of (be Arm might believe, is furnished 
by the conduct of Mr. Wolfe, the former 
book-keeper, and the person, of all men, 
best acquainted with the affairs of the 
house, and who himself left his own funds 
to a large extent, (and, according to the 
practice so unfortunately general here, 
large funds also) of which hqpwas a trus- 
tee. in the hands of the house, when he 
quitted it. The retiring partners might 
have had some? notion of acting illibe- 
bcrally, or dishonorably, if they with- 
drew their balances; but Wolfe could 
hardly, especially after the retirement of 
Mr. G. Cruttenden, to whom he is said to 
have been related, have so acted, except 
from his notion of his own interest. — A 
still more material circumstance is the 
manner in which the valuations were 
made ! The absence of valuations was 
one of the circumstances most relief on 
by Lord Loughborough, when he treated 
the dissolution in Anderson r. Maltby as 
fraudulent. “ It is a transaction as upon 
a supposed settlement of account, with- 
out any examination of the books, dis- 
cussion of the vouchers, estimate of Btock 
made up ; a way in which no partners 
e\cr settled their accounts." Upon a 
dissolution 2 v. 925.). But the evidence 
of good faith is peculiarly strong in 
this case, when we consider the enor- 
mous labour and tediousness of the valu- 
ation ; a valuation not made by Buy 
rough assessment, but by minute consi- 
deration of an estimate o£eaeh particular 
debt, and being the employment, as I 
think it was stated, though I cannot find 
it upon my notes, of several weeks or 
some months ; a period, indeed, to which, 
considering the extent of the transactions 
of the firm, a valuation so made must 
almost necessarily have extended. All 
this is intelligible and consistent, if the 
object of the parties were to ascertain 
the real condition of the Arm: but 
surely, if it were a mere blind to conceal 
a fraudulent transaction, it is the most 
laborious and inconvenient mode of en- 
deavouring to throw dust in the eyes which 
was ever resorted to— But the strongest 
argument yet remains to be stated. — 
In the case of Bryce there was only one 
party to the valuation, the continuing 
partners ; but their interest was entirely 
adverse to his, and it is impossible to 
suppose they allowed him more than 
they were satisfied he was entitled to. — 
In all the otherfases the valuations were 
ma<fci between parties having adverse 
interests. The Council in opposition to 
those claims, felt the importance of this 
fact, and attempted to obviate its effect 


by referring to the circumstance, that 
Uullen and Bryce, brought no capital 
into the firm, and might, therefore be 
glad to get into the firm, upon almost 
any te. ms The argument, such ns it is, 
docs not apply to Browne and Hutton ; 
nor is it in any cose to think of much 
value. Whatever were their own situa- 
tions, it could not be their interest to 
give more than a fair value for the busi- 
ness they were admitted into, or to allow 
James Mackillop to withdraw more than 
his fair share of the assets of the partner- 
ship ; and even were it established that 
he had driven rather a hard bargain with 
them, the fact of their having consented 
to unfavorable terms fc would furnish 
strong evidence of the real value they 
^attached to the possession of a share in 
’the business. It was said also that the 
incoming partners were ignorant of the 
business, and, therefore, easily liable to 
imposition ; but this observation does not 
apply to Cullen, who had for some years 
been employed in, and familiar with, 
the transactions of the house ; nor in 
any case to the continuing partners 
whose interests were necessarily identi- 
cal with those of the incoming, and ad- 
verse to those of the retiring partners. — 
The inference of good faith and sincerity 
to be derived from these circumstances, 
is, in my mind, much too strong to bo 
rebutted by mere evidence, that the 
opinions formed were even grossly and 
absurdly wrong. And it is not pre- 
tended that the evidence, furnished by 
the examination of the accounts, goes 
further. It may, therefore, seem unne- 
cessary to proceed even briefly to discuss 
the case made in opposition to these 
claims. But these cases are of so mnch 
, importance, and it is so desirable that the 
parties should not incur additional ex- 
pense, unless they have some reasonable 
prospect of benefit from it, that I will ad- 
vert generally to the principal heads 9 / 
evidence adduced, for the purpose of 
shewing that many of them do not, if I 
am right as to the general principles, 
involved in the decision of these cases, 
really bear out the conclusions sought to 
be drawn from them ; and that in some 
instances also, at least to a very conside- 
rable portion of the claims, there exty 
other ^nd independent answers to the 
opposition made to them. For this pur- 
pose it’will be most convenient to begin 
with the earliest case, that of James Mac- 
killop. Any observations made on it. 
Which apply to the others, need not of 
Course be repeated. Now, it is in the 
first place to be observed, that the vain- 
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ation made, was of the. assets of the 
firm of 1822, the date of Mr. James 
Mackillop’s retirement, as between him- 
self and his partners. Captain Warlow's 
affidavit refers entirely to the state of the 
accounts of 1825, when J. Mackillop was 
advertised out, and therefore bears very 
indirectly on the question of the good 
faith of the prior valuation. And the 
same observation applies to the affidavit 
with reference to G. Mackillop's case, 
which is made as to the state of affuirs in 
1881, whereas this valuation was of the 
state in 1827. If the solvency of the 
firm at the time of the effectual retire- 
ment of the partners were the question, 
these affidavits would be very material. 
But, with reference to the good faith 
of the valuations and dissolution, they 
seem rather to support than to invalidate 
it; for we find, looking to the items, and 
embracing them also with Russomoy 
Butt's evidence, that in each case every 
debt was dealt with according to its 
particular circumstances ; the whole, or 
a part of the debt being off, as the re- 
covery was considered more or less des- 
perate. [Here, the learned J udge read 
Jrom the schedule of Captaqi Warlow's 
affidavit several items of debts, and com- 
mented on them.] — These observations 
apply to the schedule B and E, the sche- 
dule which comprises debts treated os 
had or doubtful: the schedule of the 
insolvents, 12 year s after the valuation 
does not require any particular notice 
Another objection, however is made to a 
particular portion of J. Mackillop's claim, 
which is derived from the transfer of a 
large sum from Bryce’s account to his, 
contrary, 03 it is said, to the term of part- 
nership by which no r partner was to draw 
out more than a given sum in the year. 
There is, however, no reason for sup- r 
posing that this was not done with the 
privity and consent of all the persons 
interested, who must have been cogni- 
sant of it, and might waive a stipulation 
Introduced only for their benefit and 
security; nor this were otherwise, is 
the objection one which* the parties 
making tide oppsition, or the general 
body of the creditors, can be interested in 
making. As Detween J . Mackillop's and 

S ryce’s representatives neither of whom 
speech the transaction y it must be taken 
to be correct \ and os to the creditors, if 
deducted from J. Mackillop's claim, it 
„ would have to ,fee added to Bryce's ba- 
lance, and they therefore could derive no 
• benefit from the transfer, un Ass contrary 
to their aMemeut, and in my opinion JL 
MackiJlttpa Claim can be enfoiced but 
/ BtyceV cannot. — There is, however, 


another objection to the claim of Mr. J. 
Mackillop affecting its account only ! for 
certainly the sums stated in the schedule 
A* of Captain Warlow's affidavit cannot, 
without further information, be exactly 
recorded with' those deposed to by Mr. 
Cullen. 1 do not iu this speak of the 
clerical errors of 1822 or 1825, as ex* 
plained by Mr. Swinhoe’s affidavit : for 
iu this respect when that error is cor- 
rected, {here is an inconsistency, but 
there is qp apparent discrepancy in the 
sums previously drawn out, which will 
very likely be removed by inspection of 
the books. The assignee is not a party 
to ' the present litigation, beyond re- 
quiring the order of the Court, before 
he proceeds to make the payment : but 
the creditors have a right to his vigi- 
lance, and I shall not, therefore, order in 
Ihia case the payment of the sum claim- 
ed, but of the sura, which on inspeeting 
the account of J. Mackillop with the firm, 
shall appear to be due. Iu all probabili- 
ty, when the books are before him, he 
will find the amount claimed to be cor- 
rect; but I will not, on the extract 
furnished to me, take upon myself to 
state iu a case when it is disputed whether 
it is or is not so. — Before quitting the 
cause of J. Mackillop, there is one obser- 
vation which may naturally affect the 
expediency of instituting any further pro- 
ceedings concerning his claim ; though 
it is not the ground on which I havo 
framed my ppinion. Whether the amount 
of his claim is Correct or not it is clear on 
both statements, that he has, since the 
dissolution of the partnerships, drawn 
fromtbe firm a sum more than suffi- 
cient, had there been no transactions on 
the other side of the account, to exhaust 
the whole balance due to him on the 
dissolution. It is a question very fit for 
the consideration of the counsel opposing 
his chum, whether be could not nave a 
right to apply these payments to him, to 
the satisfaction of his original claim, 
4/bich would then be extinguished ; and 
whether then any balance due to him, 
which would then necessarily result 
from subsequent deposits, would not be 
a sum free from- all partnership con- 
sideration and entitled to payment ex- 
actly on the same footing as the balance 
due to anv other depositor. It does not 
appear* whether the same question could 
arise on any of the other claims, if it 
does, it is- of course equally fit for con- 
sideration then.— The question arising 
on G. Mackillop's retirement, are nearly 
the' same, and need not be again dia- 
c tilted. The lapse of time before the- 
insolvency, indeed, is not so great, and 
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the schedule C, therefore, is entitled to 
somewhat more attention in this case, 
than in the other; but not enough to 
require any detailed discussion. There 
is an interval of seven years, even in 
thie case. There is, however, a new 
schedule introduced, which calls for some 
observations, or rather, perhaps, which 
leads to the consideration of a class of 
cases which seems to have been estimated 
on very fallacious principles, I mean the 
debts secured by property or insurances, 
and which were treated as .good assets to 
the whole amount of the constantly in- 
creasing debt. \\ hether they were 
rightly so treated, must depend on the 
circumstances of our particular cose ; 
while the debt continued within tho 
value of the property, or the security 
they were so when it exceeded that 
value, they ceased to be so. Bdt we 
find from Uussomoy Dutt's evidence, 
that in cases where there was no hope of 
payment in any other way, the sums 
treated as recoverable, were from time to 
time diminihhed to an amount, which it 
was supposed might be obtained ; and it 
is difficult to conceive this done at all, 
unless it were done bona Jiile with a 
view of really correcting the estimates. 
These are, pqrhaps, the most questiona- 
ble points of the valuation, certainly 
those, on which it seems to me most diffi- 
cult to suppose that the valuations were 
made cortect on a safe principle ; but 
there does not appear, ttf *W to be 
enough, when viewed in conjunction 
with the evidence already stated on the 
other side, to establish a case, or to raise 
any material suspicion, that the valua- 
tions were not fairly and sincerely made. 
There is only one particular objection 
arising out of G. Mackillop s retirement. » 
It appears that after his retirement a large 
sum of 90,000 rupees was traryfened 
from his account to Hutton’s ; and 
another I believe of the same amount 
to Browne’s. This appears to have 
been in correction of some real or sup* 
posed error in the previous settlement, 
and it is consequently relied on not as 
affecting the correctness of the balance 
claimed by G. Hlackillop, which it re- 
duced, but as shewing the invalidity or 
suspicious nature of the valuations. I 
■confess it has not that effect on my mind. 
The nature and history of the transaction 
is not very well explained , though tho 
allowance is said to be one which G. 
Mackillop was not compelled to make ; 
but it is clear that it took place exclusively 
-between him and the incoming partners, 
.Hutton and Browne; (both of whom 
brought money into the firm) that 


Cullen and Bryce bad no share in 
neither contributing to the amount re- 
ceived by those gentlemen nor receiving 
any corresponding sum from G. Mackil- 
lop, and that the settlement, therefore, 
whatever it was, proceeded on grounds, 
not affecting the general valuation, in 
which all the parties would have been 
alike interested. — The next case is that 
of Mr. Cullen as executor of Bryce. It 
differs in its circumstances very materi- 
ally from any other, and for sometime I 
inclined to think that the result must 
differ also. The character of a regular 
transaction and contract between die 
parties, seems to be wanting, the partner- 
ship not having been ^leterinined by the 
will of Bryce, but, as it was at first Btated, 

# ’ey his death, or, as it afterwards -turned 
out, by his partners in consequenee of his 
absence. The assignment of a certain 
sum, to him, therefore, seemed to be a 
mere estimate, and liable to be corrected, 
even if the others were not so. But 
in reference to the deed of partnership, 
the clauses already fully stated provide 
for this case, and make the settlement so 
effected completely a matter of contract 
and stipulation between the parties ; and 
it is consequently as binding upon them 
as any other contract, except that being 
carried into effect by only one party, it 
is more liable to suspicion of fraud. 
These suspicions, however, could not be 
suspicions of fraud in favor of Bryce, 
and I have already pointed out that the 
arrangement actually made, if it requires 
explanation at all, requires it from sopae 
appearances of his being hardly dealt 
with. I see, therefore, no reason for 
refusing the claim made in his behalf. 
To a large proportion of it, at all events, * 
no objection could apply, for the sum 
allowed to Bryce on his removal was only 
55, 027 : 10: 9: and the remainder of 
the sum claimed is constituted to a small 
extent, of accumulations of interest, but 
mainly of two sums of 16,00p apd 
17,903 4, received after Bryce’s dearth, 
from an insurance on his life, and of a 
sum 40,000 transferred from J, Mackil- 
lop’s account as a fund for the benefit of 
Bryce's family. These tfuras altogether 
exceed (lie balance now claimed. Borne 
payments having apparently been made ; 
and to these, at all events, no objection 
can possibly attach. It is a sufficient 
hardship on the estate that the whole of 
this property should Save been placed 
in the haitd&of the firm by the executor, 

, when none of it .ought to have tyen 
there ; for the four years stipulated ,by 
the partnership deed for the withdrawal 
of partnership funds had expired Jams- 
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time before the failure ; and this in a case 
where objections to deal otherwise with 
the assets, did not even arise merely out 
of the general duty of an executor, but he 
waa expressly directed by the will to in- 
vest all property 11 upon Govt, or other 
good securities.’* — The only remaining 
case, that of Mr. Hutton, is undoubtedly 
much the most suspicious of the whole. 
It » said, that he was never advertised 
out of the firm at all ; but there is some 
evidence that his retirement was commu- 
nicated to the constituents, and though 
this is not very distinctly proved there is 
no contradiction of it. The principal 
circumstances of suspicion, besides those 
already noticed, in stating the dissolunon, 
are the comparative nearness to the time 
of failure, the degree to which, by^he 
lapse of time, some of the accounts, cape* 
cially those of debts due from factories, 
or secured by insurances, had accumu- 
lated, and the very singular evidence of 
the writing off very large debts of the 
close of April, and beginning of May 
1833, almost immediately after the esti- 
mates submitted to the meeting of credi- 
tors. It is difficult not to conclude from 
this that the concerns of thethouse were 
in a state which, when proper attention 
was given to them, would require con- 
siderable modification of the estimates 
previously made, and if this was the case 
within three years of Mr Hutton’s retire- 
ment, it ia at least enough to raise suspi- 
cion that the estimate then made was not 
made on very sound principles. But I 
have already said that the question is not 
the correctness but the good faith of the 
estimate. Now it is in evidence that the 
estimate was almost entirely made by 
Russomoy Dutt, no toe of the partners 
except Mr. Browne, at all interfering, 
and he very little. RuBsoraoy Dutt says 
he was left almost entirely to himself. 
He had no interest to favor any of the 
partners; certainly not, as a continuing 
inmate of the house, to favor the retiring 
partner. On his estimate, a certain sum 
is added to the removed fund, and the 
whole of this, not by bis advi£e,nor for any 
reason withinr his knowledge, is debited 
to Mr. Huttpn. Considering how this 
valuation was made, I see no reason to 
impeach its fairness, and certainly con- 
. rideriog the way in which its resi/lts were 
dealt with, no reason to think Mr. Hutton 
would suppose he was retiring vAlb more 
than he was fully entitled to.— JfwrJfcaru, 
April 24. % 

A rumour has prevailed in the Bazar, 

^ that it Is in contemplation to impose 
duties upon Europe goods on passing cer- 
stations in the Western Provinces, 


and in consequence there Is a momen- 
tary suspension of purchases of metals. 
See., in Calcutta for Mirzapore. The 
Chamber of Commerce has perhaps done 
well to take notice of the report for the 
purpose of satisfying itself and the public 
by a reference to Government, but we 
cannot perceive the least probability 
of such a measure being in contempla- 
tion. 

We aje glad to hear that the “ Un- 
covenanted Servants' Pension Fund for 
Widows” is now in operation, and that a 
considerable proportion of the first sub- 
scriptions has been already paid up. 

We are now in possession of the report 
of the Calcutta Committee upon the com- 
munications lately received from Eng- 
land. There is a passage in the Madras 
report, quoted from Captain Grindlay'a 
correspondence, which appears somewhat 
inexplicable. He writes on the 2d of 
January, — “ I feel the want of funds, 
but I will do what I can,” &c. This 
want of funds is certainly a little extra- 
ordinary, for not only had he received 
£300 from Madras, but £500 out of a 
remittance of £1,000 by the Bengal 
Committee, and it is believed also a 
further sum of £200 for which he had 
applied. Surely £800, or £1,000, was 
enough to cover every class of expenses 
at home, during the short period of his 
agency, inclndi ng the printing of tbe 
pamphlet and the paid authorship of it, 
Captain Gvndlay being, we understand, 
only the nominal author. 

The Bank of Bengal has published its 
correspondence with Government, on the 
subject of the Bank of India prospectus, 
together with an elaborate and valuable 
minute by Mr. Fullarton on Banking in 
India, drawn up, we understand, at the 
request of the Governor General, and 
the draft of a Charter Act intended to 
supersede the present Charter of the 
Bank. These documents are introduced 
with a preface ; the answers of the Di- 
rectors to the letter of Government re- 
quiring their opinion upon the Bank of 
India project; and the miputes of the 
Directors are also given. At the end of 
the pamphlet is a separate correspond- 
ence with Government on the subject of 
establishing branch Banks, and extend- 
ing the circulation of Bengal Bank 
notes in the western provinces, by allow- 
ing them to be received in the collector’s 
treasuries. The objection of Govern- 
ment that this could not be permitted 
unless arrangements were made to se- 
cure the cashing of notes at some princi- 
pal stations in the western provinces, has 
been met by an offer to establish a depot 
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at Allahabad. A memorandu m of a plan to 
effect (his has beeq submitted byMr Dorin. 
The Hurkaru has noticed with repro- 
bation one feature in the proposed modifi- 
cations of the existing Bank Charter, the 
intention to give the Bank the power of 
*' buying and selling bills of exchange.” 
This, our contemporary considers a very 
dangerous power inconsistent with a re- 
cent resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce declaring it to be 41 inexpedient 
to support any bank combining the issue 
of notes payable on demand With foreign 
exchange operations/’ and equally in- 
consistent with the principles of caution 
laid down in the prefatory remaiks con- 
tained in the pamphlet. ’.that a majority 
in the Chamber of Commerce desire to 
restrict the Bank as much as possible 
from all interference in exchange busi- • 
ness, is true ; but it does not thencp fol- 
low that such business may not be both 
profitable to the bank, and, under the 
management of the Bank, profitable to 
the public, by tending to limit the fluc- 
tuations of exchange and offering a me- 
dium of undoubted credit to persons out 
of trade and at a distance, to procure bills 
at any time upon London, &c., without 
trouble or anxiety. But the objection 
to “ permanent investments not prompt- 
ly realizable at the moment of want,” 
does not apply to a description of business 
• which may lie carried onto a certain 
extent without locking up capital at all, 
the Bank selling its own b^lls at one rate 
of exchange while it purchased mercan- 
tile bills or bills drawn against goods at 
another rate. Nor again does it follow 
that the Bank will avail itself of the 
power which it is thought desirable to 
have, except when that power can be 
used without any risk of inconvenience. 
The discretion of the directors, we should” 
hope, in that particu'ar may l.e trusted, 
as in the management of its Ordinary 
business, which ot every step requires the 
employment of much judgment and cir- 
cumspection. 

The Supplementary Iilack Act . — To 
W. Spier. Esq., and other Inhabitants of 
the Provinces subject to the Presidency 
of Fort William. — Legislative. — Gentle- 
men, — I am directed by the Right Hon. 
the Governor General in Council, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your memorial 
dated the 26th ultimo, and in reply to 
acquaint you, that your objections to the 
proposed law therein referred to, will 
recei^ffthe most attentive consideration 
of the Legislative Council. 1 am, &c.— 
(Signed) W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Sec. • 
to the Govt, of India.'— Council Chamber, 

1st May, 1837. 
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Scind in Hydrabad. — Mr. Burns, 
during a visit to the Ameers of Scind, 
having remarked that although the lands 
in Scind were fertile, yet through bud 
management their capabilities lay dor- 
mant ; but if some eflicieut European 
was engaged to superintend the agricul- 
tural and the revenue affairs of the 
country, both would improve, the Ameers 
have made up their minds to act upon 
that gentleman's opinion, particularly as 
they have already seen the good effects 
of u similar arrangement in the posses- 
sions of Meer Moraud Ally, who has en- 
gaged one Mr. Simon, whose wise policy 
has been productive of much benefit to 
the ruler and tlic ruled. 

We are told that the 'reason for ex- 
cepting Bombay and Madras and other 
places on the continent of India from the 
provision in the customs’ act of last year, 
which allowed sugar to be exported from 
Calcutta to ail British possessions, duty 
free in British ships, or on payment of 
three per cent, if shipped on foreign bot- 
toms, is — to prevent sugar intended for 
the Gulph being covered by fraudulent 
passes taken out for Bombay or some 
other pojt in Biitish India, — a trick 
which, it seems, the Arab and Persian 
traders are quite up to. 

Cii cu’ars in the Revenue Department 
— To the Commissioner of the Revenue 

for the Division of : Sir, — It is 

the desire of the Board that the object 
for which the Government has been 
pleased to declare that, in the appoint- 
ment of deputy Collectors under regula- 
tion 9, 1833, a preference among can- 
didates in all other respects equally qua- 
lified will be given to those who may be 
acquainted with* the F.nglish language,*, 
should be kept distinctly in view by all 
officers under their jurisdiction. — 2d. I 
am, therefore, directed to request that 
you will on your own part, and through 
your subordinates, encourage as much as 
possible the use of the English language 
in the transaction of public business and 
in public correspondence by uncove- 
nanted dd])uty Collectors qualified to take 
advantage of such encouragement, and 
that you will receive and cause to be re- 
ceived from them in English all letters 
reports, and statements, which at present 
are Visually furnished in that language 
by covenanted officers. — 3d. Unless you 
can }>oint out sufficient reason why it 
should be otherwise, the Board consider 
there cqp exist no necessity for these 
officers or their subordinates, using the 
Persian language in the execution of 
their duties which may be exclusively 
transacted either in English or Betjgale*. 
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•—4th. The Board hope to he able at no 
distant date to propose a definite plan for 
the discontinuance of the Persian lan* 
gttage in revenue offices, and the sub- 
stitution for it of English and the verna- 
cular language of each province, — and 
they will gladly receive from you any 
suggestions upon the subject that you 
may be able to supply. Meanwhile they 
are utterly opposed to forcing the use of 
Persian into new offices, and upon a new 
class of officers, who rarely understand 
that language, and they arc satisfied that 
you will gladly co-operate with them in 
preventing such an abuse from arising or 
extending. — I have &c., (Signed) C. E. 
TREVELYAN. Additional Secretary.— 
Sudder Board of Revenue, Fort William 
the 16th May, 1837. # 

To the Commissioner of Revenue 

ior the Division of ■ : Sir, — I am 

directed to transmit, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of yourself and 
your subordinates, particularly of the 
apeciul deputy Collectors, the accompa- 
nying copy of a letter from the Secy to 
the Bengal Govt in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated the 2d inst. — 2d. It is ex- 
pected you will observe that the several 
special deputy Collectors shall coniine 
their operations, in the first instance, to 
the investigation of tenures claimed as 
rent-free, and to large and valuable 
tracts of unquestionably recent alluvial 
formation. — 3d. With reference to the 
second paragraph of ihe orders of Govt 
you will impress on your subordinates 
due attention to the anxiety of the Right 
flon. the Governor of Bengal, “ that no 
unnecessary alarm should be given to the 
landholders by the institution of suits on 
insufficient grounds to Establish the lia- 
bility of assessment to lands attached to 
permanently settled Mehals but alleged 
to be ‘ Towfeer.' Except when the per- 
manent settlement was formed on a de- 
tailed and recorded measurement, us in 
Chittagong or Sylhet, — or where, — as in 
4 he districts bordering upon the Sunder- 
tuns, or upon the forests which skirt the 
valley of the Gauges both on tne east and 
west, there existed at the date of that 
arrangement very extensive wastes, cer- 
tainly not iucluded within the limits of 
■any estate, and of which the boundaries 
in relatiou to the cultivated lands adja- 
cent were pretty accurately known, it 
must always be a matter of extreme 
difficulty to urgwsuch claims, without, 
at the same time, (whether the attempt 
he eventually successful or otherwise) 
■affording plausible grounds for the alle- * 
jgntion that the officers of Government 
arc imposed to break the faith Of the 
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permanent settlement.*'— 4th. You will 
in conformity with the wishes of the 
Government and of this Board, issue in- 
structions to the Special dep. Collectors 
to defer all investigations regarding al- 
leged Towfeer lands until they should 
have disposed of all the Lakhiraj cases on 
their respective files. You will enjoin 
their -receiving with great caution all in- 
formation tendered by informers, and 
carefully jo abstain from giving such en- 
couragement to -that class of persons as 
might enable them to impose upon and 
plunder the people. — 5th. With reference 
to the cases referred to in the 4th par. of 
the Government orders, you wdl the 
Sudder Board desire, instruct the Special 
dep. Collectors in your division to report 
through you, for the Sudder Board's 
1 orders, whenever a strong prirna Jticie 
case* of Towfeer exists to warrant their 
soliciting permission to institute a suit on 
behalf of Government to investigate the 
point of liability to assessment. — 6tli. 
You will, of course, commuuicate these 
orders after the manner you may consider 
best calculated to induce the most impli- 
cit attention to and observance ol them 
by your subordinates. I l.ave, &e: 
(Signed) C. K. TREVELYAN, AddL 
Secy. — Sudder Board of Revenue, May 
15, 1837. 

To F. J. H YLLIDAY, Esq., Secretory 
to the Sudder Board of Revenue: Sir,— • 
The Right Hon. the Governor of Bengal, 
considers it to be very desirable that the 
several special deputy Collectors should 
confine their operations, in the first in- 
stance. to the investigation of tenures 
claimed as rent free, and to large 
and valuable tracts of unquestionably 
recent alluvial formation. — ‘2. His lord- 
f ship is very anxious that no unnecessary 
alarm Bhouid be given to the landholders 
by the institution of suits, on insufficient 
grounds, to establish the liability to as- 
sessment of lands, -attached to perma- 
nently settled Mehals, but alleged to be 
A% Towfeer." Except where the perma- 
nent settlement waa formed on a de- 
tailed and recorded measurement, — as 
in Chittagong or Sylhet,— or where, — as 
in the districts bordering the S underbuns, 
•or upon the forests which skirt the valley 
of the Ganges, both on the East and 
West, — there existed at the date of that 
arrangement very extensive wastes, cer- 
tainly not included within the limits 
of any estate, and of whifh the bounda- 
ries, in relation to the cultivated lands 
adjacent, were pretty accurately known, 
it must always be a matter of extreme 
difficulty to urge such claims, without, 
t;t the same time,— whether the attempt 
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be eventually successful or otherwise,— 
affording plausible grounds for the alle- 
gation that the Officers of Government 
arc disposed to break the faith of the 
permanent settlement. — 3. For these 
reasons, the Governor requests that the 
Board will issue general instructions 
to the Special deputy Collectors to defer 
all investigations regarding alleged 
Towfecr lands until they shall have dis- 
posed of all the Lnkhirai rases in their re- 
spective tiles. They should also he di- 
rected to receive with great caution all 
information tendered by informers, and 
carefully to abstain from giving such en- 
couragement to that class of persons as 
might enable them to impose and plunder 
the people.- 4 .These restrictive orders are 
not intended to apply to lands in the 21 , 
Purgunnahs, Jessore, or Backergunge 
reclaimed from the Sunderbun 'Jun- 
gles since the date of the fpermnnent 
settlement;. nor, of course, to Chitta- 
gong or Sylhet ; and as regards tracts, 
really Tuwleer, existing in other quar- 
ters, — as is understood to be the c:.se, 
for example, with respect to some of the 
perguunahs of Talook, — the K udder 
Board are authorized, on being satisfied 
by the Special Deputy Collector's Report 
through the Commissioner that a strong 
* prim a facie” case exists to warrant 
proceedings, to grant permission to the 
■former officer to institute a suit on be- 
half of Government to investigate the 
point of liability to assessment. I am, 
fcc. (Signed) ROSS. D. MANGLES, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
— Fort William, thct?d May, 1837. 

The heat ia really quite unprecedented. 
Making a call about noou yesterday in 
an office upon the Strand, which looked 
pleasantly cool with its tattled door way # 
and closed windows towards the verandah, 
we found the mercury in a thernymu-ter 
fixed against the wall at 95? and were 
told that it was at 97 the day before in 
the afternoon, and in an open verandah 
106. All accounts from the rudigo dis- 
tricts, we are informed, are of one char- 
acter— disappointment and complaint, — 
with exception of one from Dacca only, 
where the prospects are reported good if 
the inundation be late. 

There is a rumour io our military cir- 
cles, and we believe founded on good au- 
thority, that Government have deter- 
mined that no relief of the troops at Nus- 
eeerabqfL Neeiyuch, and Mbow, shall 
take pl&ee this year. 

We hear that Runjeet Sing has sent 
the whole of his force to Peshawur, re- 
taining only SCO men os a body guard. 


with which he is proceeding there in pef- 
sou. This seems to confim the report 
mentioned in the Delhi Gazette, that the 
Sikh army under Huri Sing has been 
beaten by the A Afghans, with the low 
at its lender. 

We understand that authentic intel- 
ligence has been received ftoia the 
capital of Ava to the 2 1th April to the 
effect that the prince of Thar&wadi has 
gained the entire ascendancy, and taken 
on himself the administration of the 
Kingdom. The capital had been invested 
and taken by the prince's force, and the 
revolution was complete ; it appears to 
hAve been fortunately marked by an ab- 
sence of bloody executions. Combining 
this with the intelligence that the prince'a 
fkig, was flying at Rangoon, it is clear 
that his authority is now very firmly and 
widely established. 

At the monthly meeting of the Asiatic 
.Society on 3d May, a letter from Major 
Troyer was read, giving an account of 
the increasing demand in France for 
works of Oriental Literature, and stating 
that the copies of the books printed by 
the Society and scut to France for sale, 
were in considerable request, and selling 
npidly. He has further mentioned 
that the number of Oriental students was 
fast increasing there, and that M. Guizot 
the Minister of instruction, proposed to 
devote a couple of thousand francs annu- 
ally to he employed in this country in pro- 
curing copies of Sanskrit works. Among 
the curiosities of the evening, a small piece 
of tortoiseshell, in a fossil state, was ex- 
hibited, brought up by the boring ma- 
chine in the Fort, from a depth of 362 
feet. The boringlms now been carried ^ 
down to 365 feet, and meets with no 
obstruction at present ; the stratum of 
sand in which the auger has been work- 
ing, for some months past, has not been 
yet probed to the bottom. — The secretary 
brought to the attention of the meeting a 
letter from Professor Royle on the subject 
of a newly formed “ London Caoutchouc 
Company*’ whose prospectus he laid 
upon the table, with a wooden muster 
form for making bottles of India Rubber. 
The utter neglect of (61 care in pre- 
paring the Caoutchouc of this country 
for commerce is supposed to be the only 
reason tor the great difference of price 
between the produce of India and of 
Brazil in the English market, where, ac- 
cording to Dr. Royle, &n immense con- 
sumption* for it is now opening. The 
Company, though not yet incorporated, 

' appears to be already in activity, for they 
talk of " their mills now iu full opera- 
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tion ” and invite orders for a variety of 
articles to which Caoutchouc is applied. 
Dr. Boyle is named in the prospectus as 
their 11 Botanical Adviser.” — The ques- 
tion whether the Society could afford to 
contiuue the expense of a Curator to the 
Museum, was brought forward and re- 
ferred to the committee of papers for re- 
port. — It was mentioned at the meeting, 
that an old pensioner, Buhadoor, a super- 
annuated servant of the. Society, of Sir 
Wm. Jones' time, was one of the unfor- 
tunate victims of the late fires. 

A special general meeting of proprie- 
tors was held at the Union Bank on 6lh 
May, to confirm the proceedings of the 
meeting held on Jthe 4th ultimo, relative 
to an increase of capital. It will be re- 
membered that at the last meeting cer- 
tain propositions were agreed to for ex-* 
tending the subscription on each share 
to 3,000 Company's rupees by a call of 
300 rupees, and on each supplementary 
share to 1,000 rupees, by a call of 100 
rupees ; and inviting subscriptions for 
new shares to the amount of 8 lakhs, 
whereby the capital of the Bank would 
be carried up to 32 lakl)9. Mr. Bruce, 
as Chairman of the Bank, now moved 
the following resolutions : — Resolved 1st. 
—That the resolutions passed at the 
special general meeting of proprietors on 
the 4th April 1837, be, and hereby are, 
confirmed. — Resolved 2d. That propri- 

etors who shall have settled for the dif- 
ferences on their old stock, on or before 
the 30th J une, and who shall, at the same 
time, demand their privilege of new 
stock, may pay for the same, either in 
cash, or in three equal promissory notes, 
at 2, 4, and 6 moths’ date, bearing 
interest at 9 per cent., so that the whole 
new capital may be paid up on or before f 
the 31st Decembei 1837. — Resolved 3d. 
That proprietors who wish to pay up their 
new Btock, or the differences on their old 
stock, before 30lh June, shall receive six 
per cent, on their deposits. — Which reso- 
tions were agreed to nem. eon . — The 
second of them, Mr. Bruce observed, was 
proposed in consequence of a request 
from some Jarge proprietors in the Mo- 
rtise!!, to he allowed time for the new 
subscriptions. — Mr. Dickens then stated, 
that the intended subdivision of the 
shares into shares of 1,000 rupees, ren- 
dered it necessary that the qualification 
of a Director, as now expressed (namely, 
that he bp a proprietor of one share; 
should bo'aftered; he, therefore, pro- 
posed a resolution making the relative 
interestjsf a Director the same proportioft 
of the>intir6 stock as it was at first, 

• natqely,, that the future qualification 


should be fivo shares of 1,000 rupees 
each. This was also agreed to without 
opposition, and the meeting broke up. 

A half yearly meeting of the Oriental 
Life Insurance Company was held on 6th 
May, when by the report of the Secre- 
taries it appeared that the policies 
granted since the 31st Oct. last, up to the 
30th ultimo, amounted to Rs. 4,63,740 
That policies had been dis- 
continued daring the same 
period 4o amount of . Rs. 3,96,840 
That the policies granted in 
lieu of those renewable, 
amounted to . . : . Rs. 2,87,600 
That the risks, out-standing 
on the 30th ultimo, were 
upon 44 1 lives, and amount- 
ed to Rs. 60,95,376 

The average on each life 

bfcing Rs. 13,822 

That the amount of policies 
lapsed during the preceding 
six months, was . . . Rs. 1,07,916 

That, besides a cash balance 
of Rs. 1003, the Society 
possessed Company's paper 
to amount of . . . Rs. 4,79,386 
and was consequently in a condition to 
appropriate Rs. 66,666 to a dividend, 
still retaining above four lakhs, the 
average amount of 18 months* losses, 
according to the terms of its constitution. 
Resolutions were then passed to the fo4- 
lowing effect : — “ That the accounts are 
satisfactoityp antf be passed. — That a divi- 
dend of 66,666-10-8 be made — 50,000 
among the COO shareholders, and 1 6,666- 
10-8, on return of premium. — That the 
Agra Bank be permitted to hold the un- 
appropriated 50 shares in the Society, on 
the terms proposed by them. — That the 
Arracan clause be continued in all po- 
licies. — That the rate of insurance on 
the lives of members of the Civil Service 
be reduced one-sixth, to bring it on a par 
with other institutions; and that the 
premium on the lives of commercial 
men, and others, not exposed to the 
hazard of military or naval life, be regu- 
lated according to the situation and cir- 
cumstances of the parties, at the discre- 
tion of the Directors* — That Mr. A. Mul- 
ler and Mr. J. Colquhoun he appointed 
members of the Committee in the room 
of Mr. G. J. Gordon and Mr. B. Harding 
resigned." — The high state of pros; erity 
this institution now exhibits is in re- 
markable contrast witty, its portion two 
‘years ago, when its capital in nandi was 
reduced to about a lakh by an extraor- 
dinary run of lapses. Since then, a sur- 
plus income has been steadily accumu- 
lating in a rapid ratio/ the present annual 
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amount of premiums being Rs. 3,44,923 ropean or Native Auillcry-men — 219. 

— the number of risks on the increase, instead of 169 horses— five nix pounder 

notwithstanding the competition of the guns — one twelvc-poundcr howitzer — 

** Universal” — and a better average ob- —one f'rgc cart and one spare six* 

tained by reduction of the risks of large pounder carriage, both drawn by horses, 

amount. Orders of Tfonarrble Distinction 

A Government Notification appeared The institution of the two orders of hono- 

in May, from the Accountant General's nble distinction for the Native Army, 

office, offering to negociate bills upon may be regarded os an epoch in the 

the Provincial Treasuries of the lower history of the country, as well as of the 

and western provinces, to the Extent of army; as marking the commencement 

the available surplus. ! * of a new era, at which is to come into 

The Plague . — A letter from Bailool operation motives and incitements to 

mentions that the plague had mitigated, emulation, hitherto little calculated upon 

but the weather was not hot enough to by the commanded, and but very lsn- 

extinguish the disease, and apprehensions guidly excited in the breast of the sol- 

are entertained that it will break ont dier. Orders of merit V have, no doubt, 

with fresh vigor when the rains set in. — their efficacy among soldiers, as among 

The past ravages of the disease have pilfer classes of human beings ; and will, 

been awful; it is estimated that 1 1)0,000 we imagine, produce the same effects 

persons have died in Mewar alone. The upon the natives of India, as of other 
letter adds — “ It has appeared within 60 countries. 

miles of Necmutch, and the doctor sent James Meik , Esq., M. /). — We have 
out to visit the sick is decidedly of opi- to announce (he death of this esteemed 

nion that it is the plague— the real plague and much respected physician in the 

— and nothing but the plague. A cor- afternoon of the 26th of April. Dr. 

don sauitaire has been formed near Meik entered the service in 1785. and 

Ajmeer, and the number of traveller died at the age bordering upon eighty, — 

detained renders it more than enough Although, 'In Dr. Meik’s professional 

for one doctor to attend to. We, in this career, there was nothing to distinguish 

district, are preparing. They come from him above his fellows, either as to re- 

the infected districts straight through search or dazzling abilities, his retired 

tips.” habits, his mild, unassuming, and yet 

Cashmeer. — One of the commonest prepossessing manners had secured him 

domestic tragedies of the East, has just the affection and respect of all who knew 
been enacted by one,of life noblemen of him. — There was something in the soft 

this valley — the chief of Moozuffurabad, and venerable countenance of our de- 

— who became enamoured of the daugh- parted friend, so strikingly beautiful, 

ter of one of his menials and placed her that we never saw him in the evening of 

in his harem. — The lady, however, with his life without being reminded of the 

the caprice and incaution of love, fixed Patriarchs of old. »Dr. Meik has left a 

her affections on one of his Highness’s large family: three of his sons are in 

accountants, and eloped with him. The H. M.’s service in India, 

pair were subsequently arrested, and, by Thomas M* Munro , Esq., Surgeon • 
way of punishment, thrown down crae of — Has accepted one of the annuities 

the steep precipices of the belt of mouu- for 1833. We are glad to announce that' 
tains which eucircle the valley. it is probable several others wfll be ac** 

Saugor . — The vices of th£ more fash- cepted towards the close of the current 

ionable stations are fast invading this year. 

<quict and hitherto innocent spot. An Fires in Calcutta.— We have ascer- 

elopement lately took place of Mrs. tained, from the most accurate investiga* 

with Ensign It is feared, the tion of which the subject admits, that the 

gentle pair will only regret this rash step number ofhouses which hatre been burnt 

oace, and for over. in the town and suburbs of Calcutta, from 

It is said positively that Maharajah the lstof January of the current year, to 

Runjeet Singh has consented to our es- the 1st of the present mouth, is 8,030; 

tablisbment of a cantonment at Feroze- the number of lives lost in consequence 

pore; and, that Sir Henry Fane has pro- of the§e fires is 37; and the estimated 

ceede4> 1 1 that J>lace to fix upon the^ value of the property thereby destroyed, 

aite. ' » rupees 3, 18,950. 

We understand that the new compli- * The Agra Bank*— (Extract of a Lef- 
taentof a troop, of Horse Artillery is to ter;) — ” From all I know and hear, the 
hens follows : — 130, instead of 100, Eu- Bank will, notwithstanding its increased* 

East India and Colonial Mag . No, xiv. No. 84, November. 2 P 
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expences and other things, give a divi- 
dend of at least 12 per cent, next July. 
If shareholders do not wish to double 
their present shares, they have only to 
sell a certain number at tlie market price 
300 rupees. Any purchaser buying be- 
fore the 1st of January next, say fifty 
shares, will have the privilege of doubling 
them, with the advantage of only paying 
250 for the new stock, or 550 fbr a full 
share, which will be worth, to him, 600 
rupees, supposing shares keep their pre- 
sent premium, and which I have no 
doubt they will. Certainly, no share- 
holder here will sell a share for less than 
300, and few at that rate. Applicants for 
shares may perhaps hold back, thinking 
to get them at p*r, but I rather fancy 
they will be mistaken — indeed, I thinjf, 
there will be a rush for shares. There • 
are only 150 or 160 shareholders, and 
some twenty or thirty of these have only 
one or two shares ; and where, save in 
the Bank, can civil and military servants 
get any thing like 12 per cent, paid half 
yearly, for money P — and (as any share- 
hblder can see by inspection of tbe 
hooks) every transaction is as safe as 
human means can make it, I, expect to 
see, by this time next year, the doubled 
shares at 700 rupees, or more. Gordon 
is certainly a superior man, and seems 
anxious to work hard for the Bank. He 
is going to iive in the city, to be in the 
centre of business, and a great sacrifice 
he is making in giving up a splendid 
house in cantonments for a small hot 
stfridence in'a bazar. There will be no 
loss by the present Bank House, as offers 
had already been made to rent it — but it 
is not yet decided upon whether to rent 
*r sell. If rented, Mr. Hamilton, the 
Commissioner, will, 1 hear, be the tenant. 
—Mr Boldero, has been elected a Bank c 
Director, vice Dr. Clark, removed to 
Nusseerabad.’* 

m Magnificent Donation. — Maba Rajah 
Chuttooderry Sahee, Bahadoor of Patna, 
has, we understand, lately given the 
magnificent donation of 50,000 rupees to 
he added to the Education fund. We 
hope to see this example followed in a 
greater or less, degree by opulent Native 
gentlemen. We think titles well bestowed 
upon such liberal-minded and wealthy 
men. — Baboo Dunonath DuU hefo also, 
we understand, coutiibuled a pair of 20 
inch globes (of 1834) elegantly and 
completely mounted. • 

It ie reported that the heatyh of Lord 
Auckiancf in such, and has been so for 
some time, ai to render his return home 
necessary* end that his Lordship has for- 
, wasfjfeito the Court of Directors a com- 


munication, expressive cf his wish to lie 
relieved from his present appointment of 
Governor-General, in consequeu :e. 

Snapper Tandy, the Agra jackal, whose 
paper, as all the world knows, is a model 
of propriety and decency, has delivered 
himself of u review 4 of the Calcutta Press. 
It is a currish sort of production, utterly 
destitute of novelty, and of every other 
commendable attribute, excepting the 
hearty gqpd-will with which the writer 
abuses all ^he editors, who have the honor 
to be contemporary with such a vulgar 
blockhead^ As the most formidable of 
the newspaper tribe, in Tandy's opinion 1 
at least, we come in for the largest share 
of abuse ; but the fellows's spite hurries 
him into such absurd positions and ad- 
missions, that he pays us the highest pos* 
sible compliment at the very moment 
when he would most degrade us ! For 
example, we are told that we are bo 
utterly ignorant in our vocation — so in- 
capable of writing any thing but slang, 
(a brilliant second-hand idea stolen from 
the Ilurkaru,) that we could not possibly 
be popular without any other body of 
men but — the Indian Army! Our 
popularity with the army is admitted 
and declared, and the cause is coolly 
alleged to be the possession of every 
quality that should render a man offen- 
sive to gentlemen! The Indian army 
will of course make its best bow to Mr* 
Snapper Tandy for this very elegant 
compliment; and duly recompense tbo 
gratuitous insuft. In the mean time we 
congratulate the snarling cur upon the 
pretty position he has taken up. Either 
we are not what he has alleged, and 
therefore is ke a lying caluminator, or the 
Indian army are a set of fools, led by one 
only worthy of their contempt. Mr. 
Tandy may choose between the two as- 
sertions, or shuffle out of them after hie 
ordinary fashion. In either case he cuts 
a sufficiently ridiculous figure. — Eng . 

Mr. Tandy's Opinion of Mr. Sloe - 
queler and the Indian Army . — The 
editor of the Englishman is of a different 
stamp, and take him for all ip all, is tbe 
most outre guide ever followed by a dis- 
cerning public, indeed their toleration of 
him can only be accounted for on But- 
ler's maxim, that there is great pleasure 
in being cheated. Dogvane — as Byron 
called his Lordship* tbe present Bishop 
of Calcutta — Dogvane Stocqueler laughs 
openly at the deluded public, who yet 
feear with him. As the Calipn Vathek 
and bis subjects were compelled by an? 
irresistible impulse to follow the mis- 
shapen and mysterious visitor who had 
made a jest of them, so do the public; 
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seem forced to follow Stocqueler. His 
capabilities for the office of editor are, 
of course, nil. He is just fitted to drive 
the Brighton mail, talk slang and make 
himself agreeable to the passengers for 
the sake of the half crowns he expects. 
But, as a public writer, he would be en- 
dured by no other community on earth 
save the Indian army ; even the Ken- 
tucky alligators would be disgusted with 
•him. He is in the London Slang, an 
“ all round my hat** sort of fdllow, un- 
taught, uninformed, while in bis princi- 
ples lie is what Jim Crow, the Panto- 
mimic fool of Astley's, is in body. He 
turns and turns and still goes on, there 
is no end to his changes, indeed in this 
respect he belongs to a new school — 
" the oftencr if needs be” party. Ben 
Johnson’s roguish lawyer is a feeble cha- 
racter compared with him. 

* that could speak 

To every cause and thingmere contraries 
Till he was hoarse again, yet all be law ; 
r i bat with most quick agility could turn 
And return ; make knois ami undo them ; 
Give forked counsel —take provoking gold 

On either hand — — 

— Yet this man is a popular journalist 
with the Indian army. There is an old 
s;t) ing “ you can know a man by bis 
•companions” it should be— by the papers 
be takes in, and by this rule what must 
tib the character of a body that can sup- 
port the cant, the Blang, the flippancy, 
the vulgarity, the inconsistency, and 
Ihe ignorance of Stocqueler P— Agra 
Ukhbar , April 29. 

civil a p po i: vT.VE.vrs.— May 23, Air 
C. J. H. Graham to officiate until further 
•orders as joint Magis. and dep Collector 
of Rajeshahy — Messrs A. Sconce, N. 
Smith, and F. E. Read, have reported 
their return — Mn J. P. Ward resigned 
the service on 1st .May — Mr C». A. 
Bushby and Mr C. W. Truscott have 
.leave to the Cape — Mr. A. C. Hey land to 
officiate as Judge of Azimghur — Mr F. 
S. Head to be an Asst under the Commis- 
sioner of the Agra division. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, changes, 24 th April 

4o 27th A/ay.— Artillery. — 2d Lieut R. 
Maule to be 1st Lieut, vice Edwards re- 
tired with rank from 27th Jan. 1837, 
vice Clerk promoted — Super 2d Lieut 
E. Kaye is brought oa the effective 
strength — 4thregt LC, Lieut H. Clayton 
to be Ga^ain— liornet C. E. White to 
■be Lieut, vice Dyke resigned — Super 
Cornet W. Wyld is brought on the 
effective strength— 40tli regt N I, Lieut 
J. Erskine to be Adjt, vice Reynolds to 
Europe— 3d xegt L C, Lieut H. Marsh 


t) be Interp and Quartern, vice Trevor 
resigned — May 4, The station orders 
directing Surg. J. Griffiths of 52d to 
afford medical aid to 13th regt N I, 
during the absence of Aeat Surg Rait on 
duty, and Surg H. Clark, 22d regt, to 
receive medical charge of the Artillery 
from Surg Griffiths is confirmed— Lieut 

G. B. Reddie, 29th regt, to be a Sub 
Asst Commissary General, vice Wood- 
ward promoted — Asst Surg J. Bruce, 
28lh regt, to the medical charge of the 
Residency at Indoor, vice Maclean whose 
appointment has been cancelled. — Eos 

H. P. Budd, 17 th N I, to act as Interp 
and Quarterns. 

ALTERATION OF JMWX. — 1st Lieut 

R. H. Baldwin from 10th March, 
# llf36, vice Edwards retired — J. Innes 
from 11th May, 1836, vice D^las pro- 
moted — R. C. Shskespear from' 24th 
May, 1836, vice Sturrock, dec . — R. 
Walker from 7th Oct. J836, vice Hors- 
ford promoted — E. G. Austin from 21st 
Dec. 1836, vice Alexander promoted — 

E. W. S. Scott from 8th Jan. 1837, vice 
Hughes promoted. 

furloughs. — Ensign H. C. Hastings 
(prep.) — Lieut T. D. Martin (prep.) 

GENERAL ORDERS . 

Court-Martial. — Head -quarters. Camp, 
Ferozepore, April 1, 1837. — At a general 
court-martial assempled at Kurnaul, on 
the 1st day of March 1837, Lieut Henry 
Clinton Baddely, 6 1st regt N I, was ar- 
raigned on the following charge, viz. — 
Charge. For conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in the following 
instances. — First. At Kurnaul, on the 
28th Dec. 1836, Lieut Baddely made a 
match with Donald»Macleod, Esq., to run i 
his mare against Lieut Alfred Henry 
•Corfield’s horse, for five gold niohurs, 
and, on the same day Mr. Macleod left 
Kurnaul, having appointed LieutRichard 
Lowry to act for him, and deposited t^e 
stake in his hands. On the 1st of Jan: 
1837, Lieut Bad Jeley agreed with Lieut 
Lowry that the race should be ruu on the 
evening of Jbe 4th of January; not- 
withstanding such agreement, Lieut 
Baddeley walked his mar^oVer the 
course oa the morning df the 4th of 
JaQuaiy; and, in the forenoon, claimed 
the stake ; not from Lieut Lowry who 
held it, but from Lieut Corfleld, wbo 
was neither principal nqr agent in the 
transaction ; but concluded with agreeing 
that the matter should 'lie referred to 
arbitrators, f>ne of whom was to be ap- 
pointed by Lieut Lowry. Nevertheless, 
on the evening of the same day, (the 4th 
Jan.) I ieut Baddeley, knowing that 
Lieut William Wynne Appcrley bad * 
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been appointed arbitrator on the part of 
Lieut Lowry, addressed two notes to 
Lieut Corfield. insisting, in threatening 
aod insulting -language, on the immedi- 
ate payment of the stake of five gold 
mohurs. — Second. On the morning of the 
5th Jan.) Lieut Baddeley knowing that 
Lieut Corfield had appointed Capt George 
Carmichael Smyth to act as his friend in 
the quarrel, which Lieut Baddeley had 
thus forced upon him on the preceding 
evening, did without any previous com- 
munication with Captain Smyth, post 
Lieut Corfield in a billiard-room and at 
the racked court. — Third. On the same 
day, (the 5th of January) Lieut Baddeley 
refused to give satisfaction to Lieut Cor* 
field, for the posting to which he had 
thus unjustifiably resorted, on the pre- 
tence that Lieut Corfield had thereby 
incurred the disgrace of having Lcen 
posted : end yet offered to withdraw that 
objection, if Lieut Corfield would pay 
the five gold mohurs, which were not in 
his hands, but in those of Lieut Lowry, 
and which Lieut Baddeley had not fairly 
won. — Fourth. On the 6th of Jan. it came 
to the knowledge of Lieut Lowiy that 
Lieut Baddeley had submitted a written 
statement to some of the officers of the 
61st regt N I, containing the following 
passage : “ Mr. Lowry still persisting 
in saying that such was the case,” 
(meaning that Lieut Lowry had said, on • 
the 4th of Jan. that Lieut Baddeley had 
agreed with him, that the race should 
be run on the evening of that day,) “ I 
told him, in the most distinct terms, in 
the presence of Mr. Corfield, that what lie 
had uttered was false, to which I received 
no reply, either at the time or since. 1 * 
No such words had been addressed to 
Lieut Lowry, on the 4th Jan.; and oji 
the 6th Jamiary,Lieut Baddeley refused 
either to contradict the statement or to 
give satisfaction, on the pretence, that 
'.Lieut Lowry, ih&d not sooner resented 
the false and insulting imputation con- 
tained in a statement made behind his 
back.'* — Finding. The coprt, upon the 
evidence before it, finds that the prisoner 
Lieut Henry Clinton Baddeley, pf the 
6 1st regt N. I, at Kurn&ul, on the 28th 
Dec. 1836, made a match with Donald 
M&cleod, Esq. to run his mare against 
Ueut Alfred Henry Corfi eld’s horse, for 
five gold mohurs, and on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Macleod left e Kurnaul, 
having appointed Lieut Richard Lowry 
to act for him, and deposited the stake *» 
in his hands* On the 1st of Jan. 1837, 
Lieyt Saddeley agreed with Lieut Lo*ry 
ifcp.the race should be run on the 
^enjng of the 4th of January, Notwith- 


standing such agreement, Lieut Baddeley 
walked his mare over the course on the 
morning of the 4th Jan., and in the after- 
noon claimed the stake ; not from Ueut 
Lowry, who held it but from Ueut Cor- 
field, who was neither principal nor agent 
in the transaction. He (Lieut Baddeley) 
having agreed in the forenoon that the 
matter should be referred to arbitrators, 
one of whom was to be appointed by 
Lieut Lowry. Nevertheless, on the 
evening* of the same day, (4th Jan.) 
Lieut Baddeley, knowing that Lieut W. 
Wynne Apperley had been appointed 
arbitrator on the part of Lieut Lowry, 
addressed two notes to Lieut Cor field, 
insisting, in threatening and insulting 
language, on the immediate payment of 
the stake of five gold mohurs. — And, 
therefore, that he is guilty, of so much 
ofthc first instanco of the charge. — That 
he is guilty of the second instance of the 
charge — That he is guilty of the third 
instance of the charge — That he ib guilty 
of Llie fourth instance of the charge — The 
court is further of opinion, with regard 
to the preamble, that the conduct of 
which it has found Lieut Henry Clinton 
Baddeley, guilty, was unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman. 
—Sentence. Tho court sentences the 
prisoner Lieut Henry Clinton Baddeley, 
of the Gist regt N 1. to be discharged 
from the service.” — Approved, (Signed) 
H. FANE, General, Commander-in-chief, 
East InUics.-— 3 1st March, 1836. — The 
sentence to have effect from the day of 
its promulgation at Kurnaul. 

Foit William, 1st May 1837 — No. 94 
of 1837. — In continuation of G. O. No. 
83, of 1837, the Right Hon. the Governor 
General of India in Council directs that 
the following Rules and Regulations be 
established, for the * Order of British 
Indja” and 11 Order of Merit*” the insti- 
tution of which has beeu sanctioned^for 
the Native portion of the Indian Army. 
“Order of British India.*’— This Order 
is to be conferred by the Governor Genl. 
of India in Council, on Native commis- 
sioned Officers of the Indian Army, for 
long, faithful, and honorable service.— 
The 1st class to be composed exclusively 
of Subadars and the corresponding 
grades iu the Irregular Cavalry, and li- 
mited to 100 members, viz. 50 for Ben- 
gal ; 34 for Madras ; ) 6 for Bombay ; 
Total 100 : with an allowance of two ru- 
pees a day each, in addition tg their regtl 
allowances or retiring pensions. — The 2d 
class of Native commissioned (Officers 
indiscriminately with the same limitation 
M to number, viz., 50 for Bengal ; 33 
for Madras ; 17 for Bombay ; Total 100 : 
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and an allowance of one rupee a day 
each, in addition to their usual (allow* 
onceeand pensions.— The Native Officers 
on whom the order of British India may 
be conferred, in the first instance, will be 
entitled to the extra allowance going 
with that distinction, from this date.— 
The insignia of the order to consist of a 
gold star pendant from a sky blue ribbon, 
one inch and a half broad, to he worn 
round the neck on the outsid^of the col- 
lar of the coat, on full dress parades and 
other ^occasions of particular ceremony. 
In the centre of the star is to be inscribed 
in English only, “ The Order of British 
India.*’— Subadars of the 1st class will 
receive the title of “ Surdar Buhadoor," 
and Native officers of the 2d class that 
of “ Bahadoor.” — A descriptive roll, spe- 
cifying in a column for remarks the ge- * 
neral conduct, character, and services of 
every Subadar and Jemadar in the ar- 
mies of the three Presidencies, will be 
immediately forwarded (and a similar 
roll transmitted annually on the 1st May) 
by commanding officers of corps respec- 
tively, through the prescribed channel of 
military correspondence to the Secy to 
the Govt of India in the military depart- 
ment, for the information of the Governor 
General in Council. — In forwarding 
these rolls, his Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-chief in India, and the Comman- 
der* in-chief at Fort St George and Bom- 
bay, are respectively requested to offer 
such recommendation^ grounded on the 
statements of conduct, character, and 
services of each Native officer reported 
upon, as may facilitate the selection by 
the Supreme Government of the most 
deserving of them, for a participation in 
the honorary rewards and solid emolu- 
ments attached to the order. The rolls 
from Fort St. George and Bombay will 
be transmitted through the local Govts of 
those Presidencies. — Native officers of 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry of the 
line, of the Sappers and, Miners, and of 
the irregular cavalry of Bengal and 
Bombay, are eligible for admission into 
the ordejr of British India.— The num- 
ber of both classes being fixed and per- 
manent, every vacancy which may occur 
after the completion in the first instance 
of the whole promotion, will be filled up 
by the Supreme Govt, from the rolls re- 
corded in their Secretary's ofSch.— Va- 
cancies ean only occur from death or 
removal for misconduct, and admissions 
ipto toe order will be announced in Gt 0, 
by the Government of India. “ Order 
of Merit.” — The object of this institution* 
is to afford personal reward for personal 
bravery, without reference to any claims 
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founded on mere length of service and 
general good conduct. — The order is to 
consist of three cIubbcs; the two junior 
to be distinguished by a badge of silver, 
and the senior by a badge of gold in the 
shape of a military laurelled star, bearing 
in its centre, the incription 11 The reward 
of valour." — This badge is to be worn on 
the left breast pendant from a dark blue 
ribbon, with red edge. — 3d cIqbs. Is to 
be obtained by any conspicuous act of 
individual gallantry on the part of any 
Native officer or soldier in the field or in 
the attack or defence of fortified placet, 
without distinction of rank or grade.— 2d 
class. Is to be obtained by those only 
who already possess the third, and for 
similar services. — lfi class. Is to be ob- 
tained in like manner only by those who 
already possess the thir^ and second 
classes — Admission to each of these 
classes is to be obtained upon application 
to the Governor General of India in 
Council, with whom alone the compe- 
tency of conferring the order rests. — The 
original rccommendatiou must particu- 
larly specify the act of gallantry for 
which the soldier is supposed to have 
claims to this high distinction ; and the 
preparaloiy steps to obtaining it, are to 
be as follows : — After an action, in which 
particular acts of gallantry have been 
pel formed, which may be considered aa 
entitling a soldier to the # ‘ Order of 
Merit," a representation of the circum- 
stance is to be made through the Com- 
manding Officer of the regiment, by the 
Captain or Officer commanding the troop 
or company to tho general officer com- 
manding the division, who will order a 
court composed of European and Native 
officers, and consisting of one Field Offr 
cer, two Capts and two Subadars (the pro' 1 
ceedings to be conducted by an officer of 
the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment if available before which the indi- 
vidual recommended will be brought, 
when witnesses will be called and' exa- 
mined as to what they saw the soldier 
perform in the action referred to.— 
Should Aere be any failure of proof, the 
claim is not to be allowej f hut on the 
other band, should the^particular gallan- 
try of the soldier recommended for the 
distinction appear to have been conspicu- 
ous and undoubted, the report of the 
court will be forwarded in Bengal, 
through his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief in India, andateach of the other 
Presidencies through the Commander-in- 
chief and local Government, to the Go- 
vernor General of India in Council, who 
lias, nevertheless, the power of rejecting 
the claim, for reasons to be recorded t l 
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the time. — A record in each case of the 
particular act of gallantry for which the 
•star has keen conferred, will be kept in 
the office of the Secy, to the Govt of In- 
dia in the military department, and n 
certificate from that functionary, detail- 
ing the grant of the order, and its con- 
comitant advantages, will be given to 
each individual on his admission to, or 
advancement in it. — Admission into the 
Order of Merit, will confer on a member 
an additional allowance, equal in the 3d 
class to one-third, in the 2d to two-thirds 
and in the 1st to the entire of the ordi- 
nary pay of his rank, over and above 
(hat pay, or the" pension he may be en- 
titled to on retirement. — Thcjvs idow of a 
member will be entitled to receive the 
pension conferred by the order upon he* 
husband, for^hree years after the date of 
his decease ; and in the case of a plurality 
of wives the first married is to nave the 
preference. No claim founded on nets of 
gallantry antecedent to the date of this 
G. O. shall be considered admissible un- 
dexany pretence whatsoever. 

uarhiaqjzs. — M arch 29, Mr J. C. 
Nickels to Miss A. L. F. Gonsalves — 
April 13, W. E. Lowe, Esq. to, Miss E. 
O’Hanlon— 15, Mr A.G. Gibson to Miss 
E. E. Russell — 22, Mr J. Balkhuysen to 
Miss F. Phillips— 24, Captain W. Phil- 
lot. Invalid Establishment,' to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late M. Porlner, 
Esq— at Cawnpore, E. W. C. Plowden, 
Esq, -5th LC, to Harriet, only daughter 
of Captain H. Bond, H M's 1 1th L D— 
29— Mx. U. Myers to Mrs E. S. Sinclair 
— May I, at Kurnuul, W. W. Apperley, 
Esq, 4th Lancers, to Catherine/ eldest 
daughter of Lieut-colonel N. Wallace, 
43d regt, N I.— at ditto*, M. R. Onslow, 
Esq, 4lb Lancers, son of Sir H. Onslow, 
Bart., to Eliza, 2d daughter of Lieut.-co). 
N. Wallace 53d regt — 2d Mr. A. Martin 
An Miss E. Connor — 10, Mr. T. Da Costa 
!o Miss M. Farid — Captain C. A. Beau- 
mont, Hon. Co’s Marine, to Miss A. J. 
Fielder-*-! I , J. C. Pritchard, Esq., of 
Cuttack, to Miss C: Paterson— 17, Mr. 
A. C. Jones to Louisa, relict of" the late 
Mr. G. Davenport. 

births. — Feb, 0, near Cape Town, 
(he lady of T. C. Robertson, Esq, of a 
daughter — March 19, at Meerut, the 
lady of Lieut W. Barr, Art, of a daugh- 
ter— 25, at Nusseerabad, the lady of 
Lieut W. Cookson, 9th Cav., of a da ligh- 
ter — April 1. Mrs A. Rebeiro of a daugh- 
ter— >9, at Cawnpore, the lady «f Lieut 
C. Darky 52d N I, of a son — 3, at Noa- 
collyi Mr* Baker of aeon— 5, Mrs L. E. 
James of &,daugbtflr— the lady of James 
Mackenzie* Esq, of a dsughty— 8, at 


Benares, the lady of Rev J. A. Schur- 
man of a son— 1C, at Mynpooree, the 
ta<Jy of Captain G. N. Prole, 3d regt N I, 
of a daughter — 13, at Dacca, the lady ef 
J. Barker, Esq, Surgeon, of a daughter 
—at Barrackpore, the wife of Mr. E. 
Clifton of a son — 17, Mrs Dickens of a 
son — Mrs H. Cooke of a daughter— the 
lady of Rev. W. Robinson of a daughter 
— 18, Mrs C. P. Fibson of a daughter — 
19, Madame Dupuis of a son — 20 Mrs J. 
Hypherofo son — Mrs G. Rtfoton of a son 
—22, M rs A. L. Davis of a daughter — 
27, «t Cawnpore, Mrs. C. C. Greenway of 
a daughter — 29, at Havilbaugh, the lady 
of Captain S. Corbett of a daughter — 
May 3, Mrs A. M Culloch of a son — Mrs 
A. Pereira of a son — at Patna, the lady 
of S. Dawes, Esq, C. Surgeon, of a son — 
*4, the ladyof Lieut B.W. Goldie, Engrs, 
of a daughter — 7, the lady of Captain 
Ffrench. H. M’s 26th foot, of a daughter 
— 8, at Kishnagur. Mrs. J. Hills of a son 
— 9, at Benares, Mrs W. Bryant of a son 
— 14, at Chinsurah the lady of L.Belt9, 
Esq, of a daughter — 17, Mrs John Gray 
of a son — MrsJ. Audrews of a son — 18, 
at Bnllygunge, the lady of A. G. Glass, 
Esq, of a daughter — 19, at Mozuflerpore, 
the lady of F. Gouldsbury, Esq, C S, of a 
so d — 23, the wife of Mr G. 11. Dessa of a 
son — Mrs A. Mathews of a daughter — 
25, the wife of Mr. J. Rodrigues of a 6oa 
— Mrs R. Wood of a daughter. • 

d sates, — Feb. 19, on board the 
** Theresa,”* J. 4- James, Esq. late of 
Calcutta — March 10, at sea, Captain D. 
Ross— 23, at Delhi, Samuel, son of Capt. 
Ramsey, Major of Brigade — 27, at Alla- 
habad, Cecilia, wife of MrE.G. Fraser — 
Georgiaua, infant daughter of Mr. T. H. 
Souter — 29, at Cawnpore, Caroline, 
^youngest daughter of Captain Hodges, 
*5th L C — At Nusscerahad, Charles 
youngeaf son of Captain Wemyss 9th 
L C — Alisa C. Dobie, daughter of Captain 
Dobie — 30, Henry, only son of Alx H. M. 
SmitV — April 4, at Mhow, Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Captain A. G. 
Ward 68th N I — 6, at Agra, Montague, 
infant son of Lieut E. L. Oramauney — 9, 
at Nuaseerabad, George, only son of Lieut 
W. Cookson, 9th i av.— at Loodinnah, 
Fanny, only child of Captain J. C. 
Plowden 19th regt — at Benares, Fred., 
infant son of Lieut F. W. Burkinyoung, 
6th N1 — 11, Mrs S. Pinheiro— 13, at 
Elambazar, David Erskine, Esq — 16, at 
Kishnagur, Mr. J. Ferry— 17 Air JV1. C. 
Wdtod— 18, Isabella, infant daughter qf 
Mr J. Teyen — 19, Mr. Joseph Baptiste — 
•20, Mr E. Shiels— 21, at Futtyghur, 
Sarah, wife, of Joshua Athanass, Esq- 
24, Walter, 2d son of Mx J. Bulat— 95, 
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Mia M. iy Rezario — 26, James Meik, 
F*q. M D. (aged 79 years) — Mr J. Pi- 
cuchy — Mrs M. Burnell (formerly, Keys) 
— 27, at Simla, Colonel C. Parker, Art — 
3 r ), Miss A. Pliipp — May 3, Henry, in- 
fant son of H. N. P. Grant, Esq— -Mrs E. 
Mcudics — 4, MrW, R. S. Howe — 5, Har- 
riet, 2d daughter of C. E. Trevelyan, 
Esq, C S — at Cbinsurah, Master P. M. 
D' ltozario — 10, Mr A. Le Blanc — 20. 
Adelaide, daughter of Mr J. Marques 
— Thomas Coull, Esq — 25, Jis. Adams, 
Esq., of (lie Firm of Gunter and Co.—, 
Emma, daughter of Major Halfhide — 27, 
Mr, W. Peck of ship *• Lady Kennaway” 
20, Hon. F. J. Shore, C S. ; Author of 
the clever letters which appeared in the 
“ India Gazette/* signed " Friend to 
India:* 

i 

fttatoraff. 

civil appointments . — June 2, 
Surg W. Bannister to be Assay Master 
C, Mr 11. B. Sewell to act as Secretary to 
College Board during the absence of 
Captain Rowlandson placed at the dis- 
posal of Commander-in-chief — Captain 
H. C. Cotton, Engineers, has resigned 
his appointment as civil Engr: in 3d div. 
1G, A. Whittingham, Esq. to be a Writer 
on this establishment from 13th June. 

uilitauy appointments , PROMO - 
•no ns, ntA.\ ges , Sfc. from 6th June to 
June 1C, 1837 — IstN 1, Lieut J. Marjori- 
banksto take rank from 21jft»April 163G, 
vice Douglas retired — Keuior Ensign W. 

F. Eden to be Lieut, vice Hndfield inva- 
lided j date of Commission 4tli Nov. 1836 
—2d Lieut A. Foulis admitted on the 
effective strength of the Art, from 24th 
May IS37, to complete the Establishment 
— Captain P. Maitland 74th regt foot, 
to be Aide-de-camp to the Commander- 
in-chief, vice Walker— 5th regtN I, Lt 
E* T. Cox to be Quartern!. andTnterp. 
vice Thompson resigned — Ensign A. E. 
Brooke to be Adjt, vice Weight resigned 
—The undermentioned for Cavalry, Art, 
and Infantry, admitted on the Establish- 
ment , aqd promoted to the rank of 
Cornet, 2d Lieut, and Ensign respec- 
tively leaving the dates of commissions 
to he settled hereafter —Cavalry, The 
Hon. D: Kennedy, Mr. M. H. O. Smith, 
and Mr. J. F. Johnstone.— Artillery, Mr 
W. C. L. Baker — Infantry, Messrs. J. C. 
Freeze, C. H. Cazelet, J. E. Palmer, M. 
Price, t A. Boileau, C. J. Allardyce, J. 
Mj Simson, Alfred Keating, W. G. Eh- 
bertson, T. L. Jackson, A. Studdy, A. 
A. Lighton — The undermentioned ad- 
mitted on the Establishment as Asst 
Surgeons* and do duty under Burgeon of 


General Hospital at Presidency — Messrs. 
J. Williams I3lh April 1837 — D. D. 
Foulis M D, 2Glh May 1837— J. A. lle>- 
noids 27th do. — J. H. Orr 28ih do— Lt 
G. Cumine to act as Adjt to 8lh L C. till 
further orders, vice Fowler removed — 
The undermentioned recently arrived 
and promoted to do duty with regts spe- 
cified opposite their names till further, 
orders and directed to join — Ensigns J. 
J. O. 8tuart Slh regt, and T. Carpendale 
8th regt, to join on the arrival of the 
corps at 1’alaveram— Ensigns C. J. Rudd 
16th regt — G. Aitkin 35th regt — J. Hay* 
35th tregt — 25th regt N I, Lieut W. 
Biddle to be Captain, and senior Ensign 
F. Valrdon to be Lieig, vice Nixon dec r 
date of commission 24th May 1837— 
ttaptam J. Macdonald 45th regt N I, to- 
be Mahratta translator to the Tan jo re 
Commissioner — Captain E. Home 30tU 
regt N 1, to be a member of invaliding. 
8cc.. commiitee at Foit 8t. George, of 
which Major Ely 42d regt N I, is Pre- 
sident — 1st regt L C, Senior Lieut J. 
M. McDonald to be Captain and Senior 
Cornet H. Hall to be Lieut, vice FavclL 
dec, date of commissions 28tli May 1837 
Captain Efrowne to act as Persian Iutcrp. 
during Captain Rowlandson’s absence on 
leave — Mr. W. H. Tanner admitted as 
Cadet of Infantry and promoted to the 
rank of Ensign, date of his commission, 
unsettled — Ensign H. W. Blake 36th 
legt to act as Adjt. vice Lam phi er (to 
Europe) — Lieut P. T. Cherry 1st LC* 
to act as Qiuuterra and Interp, vice Mac- 
donald promoted. 

Removals and Postings . — Asst Surg 
J. Cornfoot doing duty with 15th regfc 
posted to 49th N I — Ensign E. Marlin,.* 
43d, to 28lh rent N I, to rank next below* 
Ensign R. Woolley — Licut-colonel S* 
Townsend, 43d, to 16th regt — and Lieut 
colonel A. Macfarlano from latter to< 
former corps. 

Furloughs. — Mr Skill, Actuary and 
Accountant at Government Bank, (to the 
Cape) — Captain H. C. Cotton, Engi- 
neers — Captain C. O. Backhouse, 25th 
N I — Lieut W. H. Larophier, 36th N I — 
Lieut J. Jones, 30th N I, 

Movements of Regiments. — The head* 
quarters- of 26th regt N I to move te 
Calidht — the 45th regt N I to march 
from Madras to Paulghautcherry, to be 
there* stationed — the 40lh regt N I to- 
march from Vellore to Vepery, to be 
there stalifened. 

Returned lo Duty . — Captain C. Bond* 
'47th N I —Lieut F 1 . Studdy, 5th b C — 
Lieut R. T. Snow, 24th N 1— Lieut H. 
Thatcher, |3d NL 
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Qualified in the Native Languages. 
Lieut Porter, 1st L C. 

To do Duty — Cornets J. F. John- 
stone, 6th regtL C— M. II. 0. Smith, 6th 
ditto— the Hon. D. Kennedy 6th ditto — 
2d Lieut W. C. L. Baker 2d batt Art.— 
Ensigns J. C. Freese 45th regt N I — C. 

H. Cazalet 16tli ditto — J. E. Palmer 
81st ditto— M. Price 16th ditto — T. A: 
Roileau 20th ditto — C. J. Allardyce 8th 
ditto, to join on the arrival of (he corps 
at Palaveram — J. N. Sirason 35th regt 
N 1— A. Keating, 50th ditto — W. G. 
Robertson 35th ditto — T, L. Jackson 
40tb ditto— A. Studdy 20th ditto — A. A. 
Lighton 20th dido. — Lieut H. Nott 1 9th 
zegt N 1, appointed to the charge of 
young officer* recently arrived, and to 
do duty with regts, serving at Vellore anS , 
Bangalore— Lt. J. Denton non-eff. Estab. 
posted to Carn. Eur. vet. batt — Asst Surg 
J, Adams H M’s 39th foot, to do duty 
under senior Surgeon at Caimano*;— 
Eusign F. J. Loughnan 36th to 50th 
N I, to join and rank next below Ensign 
W* P. Devereux — Ensign W, F. Blake, 
50th to 36th regt N 1, to rank next 
below Ensign H. W. Blake — Ensign A. 

A. Lighton 20th, to do duty With 35th 
regt — Asst Surgeon J* G. Johnston doing 
duty at General Hospital, to do duty with 
H M's 63d foot — Cornet C. Campbell 4th 
to 1st L C, to rank next below Cornet R. 
W. Raikes. 

Marriages . — March 27, Mr D. Jack- 
eon to Mrs J. Eden — April 1 7 , at Vizia- 
nagrum, Serjeant J. Moss to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Serjt-Major J. Lewis 
—25, at Trichinopoly, Mr J. F. Martin 
to Eliza, daughter of the late Mr. W. 

* Valentine— 26, Corporal C. Sale, to Miss 
R. Thacker— 27, Mr C. Corner to Caro- 
line, daughter of F. Kelly, Esq — May 
15, Mr M. Cornell to Miss G. David — at 
Bangalore, D* Boyd, Esq, Gar. Surgeon, 
to Catherine, 4th daughter of the late J, 
Etfart, Esq, of Mullock— 16. Mr P. J. 
Hunt to Elizabeth, 2d daughter of the 
late Mr A. Home— 25, at Tellicherry, 
Mr. G. Edwards to Julia, daughter of J. 
Brown, Esq— 29. at Colombo, Captain E. 
Daviot to* Miss F. Silva— June 7 t \ Lieut 
H. Boulderson 35th regt N I, to Mary 
Ann, 2d daughter of the late Captain S. 

L. Jenkins, H. M.'s 1st Ceylon isgt— 

Mr L. La Rive to Miss T. Paasagne — 8, 
at Belgaum, Captain N. Lecbmere •Bom- 
bay Army, to Amelia, 2d daughter of 
Rev. J. Taylor, London Missjpuary So- 
ciety— 14, Apothecary G. Wright man to 
Matilda, 4th daughter of Mr J. Corn. • 

Births.— April 1, at Bangalore, the 
Jody of Lieut Phillips, H* M's 39th foot, 
of a dm— 4, at ditto, the lady*of Captain 


W. W. Baker 32d regt, of a daughter— 
7, at Hydrabad, the lady of Captain D. 
A. Malcolm of twins (son and daughter) 
— 9, at Vellore, the lady of Brigadier G. 
M. Stewart of a son — at Bellary, the lady 
of Captain G. B. Arbuthnot 3d L C, of a 
son — at Nellore, the lady of J. V. Ston- 
house, Esq, of a daughter — 12, at Ban- 
galore, the lady of Captain Ley, Comm, 
of Ordnance, of a daughter — the wife of 
Mr L. AdsAn of a daughter — 14, at Ma- 
sulipatam, fbe wife of Conductor J. Gib- 
son of a daughter — 16, atYelwall, the 
lady of Lieut D. Roberts I6lh regt of a 
son — 19. at Bangalore, the wife of 
Mr. G, E. P. Lane, of a son — 
21 , at Waltair the lady of A. Mackenzie, 
Esq. of a son— 22, at Pulicat, the wife of 
Mr. J. D. Labierey of a son still born — 
23, a{ Wallahjahbad, the wife of Drum 
Major J. Mulligan of a daughter — the 
lady of AS. R. McDonell, Esq. of a son 
— 27t at Secunderabad the wife of Con- 
ductor J. McGovern of a son — 28, the 
wife of Serjt W. Taylor of a son — May 
l, at Gopaulpore, the lady of Captain A. 
Shirrefs of a daughter — 5, at ditto, the 
lady of Captain C. Hewetson 49th regt 
of a daughter — The wife of Serjt Major 
Jansen of a son — 6, the wife of Mr. J. 
Dinger of a son — at Kamptee, the lady 
of Lieut C. Ireland 11th regt, of a daugh- 
ter — 7, at Walrair, the lady of Lieut Mc^ 
Goun of a son — at Tanjore, Mrs E." 
Godfrey ofp still born son — 9, at Calicut, 
Mrs G. Platef of u daughter — 10, at Ma- 
sulipatam, the wife of Mr G. W. Clarke 
of a daughter — 14, at Quilon. the wife of 
Serjt J. T. Huggins of a son— 16. 
the wife of Mr. D. P. D'Cheriman 
of a son — 17, the lady of J. Y. Ful- 
lerton, Esq. of a (daughter— June 4, the 
® lady of A. J. Cherry, Esq. of a daughter 
—7, at Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut 
J. B. Dodd, H M’s 54tb regt of a son — at 
Secunderabad, the lady of Asst Surgeon 
P. Lawrence of a bod— 8, at Vizianagrum 
the lady of Lieut J. W. Coates 6th regt 
of a son — the lady of A. P. Onslow, Esq. 
of a son— 13, the wife of Mr P. Bucklaod 
of a daughter. * 

Deaths.— April 2, at Vizianagrum, 
Asst Surg R. Carlyle, M D— 3, at Kota- 
gherry. Captain F. Daoiell, 1st N. V. 
batt.— 5, Serjt Major J. Purcell — 10, al 
Chicacole, Captain W. Gray, 21st N i— 
lost at sea, Lieut W. Darby, 45th N I— 
at Chitterpore, the infant son of E. Story, 
Egq. CS — 12, at Bangalore, Afet Surg 
T. J. R. Middlemiat— Anna, wife of 4f r 
L. Adam— 14, Conductor S, Greenleafa 
—15, at Kamptee, Aset Surg J. Davies — 
20 Evelina, eldest daughter of Mr C. 
Foster— at Kamptee, Lieut J.' F. Rose, 
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1st L C — 27, at Poonamallee, Elizabeth, was supposed the whole crew had been 

relict of the late Serjt Dughard — fl/ay 1, washed overboard. A petition* to the 

at Madura, the wife of llev. W. Todd, Supreme Government, Bigned by 258 

American Missionary— 2, at Vepery, Bombay merchants, for the remission of 

Domingo, relict of the late Serjt. J. Tib- the transit duties, had been prepared, 

ble 4, at Trichinopoly. Asst Surg G. M. and from similar demonstrations on the 
Scott— I3,at Sea, the lady of Cap tJ. Ross, subject from other quarters, it was fully 

15th N I — 19, at Secunderabad, David, expected to prove successful. Subscrip- 

infant son of Conductor J. McGovern, tions were raising in behalf of the suf- 

25, at Knmptee, Cornet G. A. Farmer, furers by the recent calamitous lire at 
1st L C — 26, at Kamptee, Captain R. J. Surat, three-fourths of which were de- 

Nixon , 25th regt N I — the fafant son of stroyed. Subscriptions were also pro- 

Farr ier Major F. faffrey— 2b,at Nagpore, greasing for the sufferers by the late Ku- 

Capt J.C. N. Favell 1st L C — 30, at Cud- phrates expedition ; — many hundred 

lore, William, son of >lr W. Dickens — pounds have already been collected for 

June 1, at Chicacolc, Catherine, infant them in the various presidencies, 

daughter of Captain M. ('art Lew, 21st Hie *■ Berenice,'* which arrived 13th 
regt — 2, at Kamptee, Captain 0. O. June, left Falmouth 1 6th March. 1 1 

Backhouse, 25th regt N 1 — 3, at Pon- p. m., touched at Santa Cruz in Teneriffe ; 
dicherry, Dr. J. R. Dubois — 7, Mr. J. D, •Mayo, one of the Cape Do Verd Islands; 
Zsclicrpcl — 9, Mr Richard Cameron — 13, Tabic Bay, and Port Louis, — stoppages 

Jane, daughter of M. R. McDoncil, Esq. in ell 25 days. Run upwards of 12,000 

— Sept. 21, at Sea, C. F. Gordon, Esq. miles, averaging eight miles per hour.— 

1 9ih regt N I. Falmouth to Santa Cruz . 7} days. 

Santa Cruz to Mayo . 4 9 hours. 

iStfmbtfti, Mayo to Fernando Po 112 do. 

The introduction of 300 ploughs, of Fernando Po to Table Bay 14 3 
improved construction, for Bombay use, • Table Bay to Port Louis 12 
was a subject of some interest. The G'a- Port Louis to Bombay 13 | " 

se'fe says “ respecting the ploughs that Greatest run per day . 252 miles, 

had arrived from Madras, we are in- — She is an excellent sea boat, anil car- 

formed they were made at the Porto ries her sails well in heavy weather. — 

Novo foundry, after an American model the vessel is nowin as efficient n state 

forwarded to that establishment by the as when slie left Falmouth, and can bo 

Revenue Commissioners, and that the got ready for sea in a few .hours. — The 

practical introduction of tips improved “ Berenice” has made a quicker passage 

implement is proceeding* in different by five days under steam than the u Ata- 

parts of the country. This plough turns ]anta;” and by 18 days on the whole 

up the soil nearly twice as fast as the voyage : the “ AtaJanta” having taken 

common one. It is of cast iron, and costs 106 days, and the “ Berenice” only 86. 

about twelve or thirteen rupees.” The A question was some time ago sub- 

death of the Bombay Examiner was an- mitted to the Supreme Government, a; 

no u need ; or, rather, its having mingled to whether the Medical Officers of Civil 

its " white spirits and grey" with the- Stations had the right to practice among 

Bombay Gazette . This matter has occa- the European residents in the interior of 
sioned the latter journal to propae a be- districts, and Government has decided 

ncficial change in its days of publication, that they are to be allowed to practice ; 

&c. — The Maliomedan and tbe Hindoo having leave we suppose, at the sdine 

population of Bh wendy ‘were creating time, to accept remuneration. 'It is not 

great disturbance by their acta of hos- said whether they are also to have llio 

tility towards each other. — The Argyle right to practice among the natives resi- 

from Greenock, had arrived, and was the dent within the same bounds, bnt we 

hearer of disastrous news. It had fallen suppose that must follow ftf a matter of 

in with the Albion .timber laden, from course; as, afoo, that surgeons in the 

London, water-logged; the three top- Company's service, when stationed at 

masts were gone: no living person on either of the presidencies, shall be st 

board. A man found in the main rig- liberty to practice among tho com mu • 

gin g, dead, supposed to be the master ; xfityat large, so long as such practice 

he was bent double ; probably got be- doe* not interfere wilh|beir public duties, 

numbed and exhausted for want of food, BhamUpoor . — Captain Bumes bus 

and died in the position in which he had reached mis town, where, with his usual 

been sitting. From the situation of the and useful desire to diffuse information, 

vessel, lat. 48. 40. N. long. 9. 45. W., it be held a convocation of the principal 

East India and Colonial Mag . Vol. xir . N't.Sl^Eorember 2 Q * 
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Sirdars, to whom he unfolded many of 
the mysteries of knowledge. A Mr. 
Matheiioii, An English merchant nnder 
instructions from Runjeet Singb, will 
join him At Ahmudpoor, and proceed 
thence with him to Cabool. 

Our contemporary of the Examiner 
lias, in his yesterday's number, alluded 
to a duel fought at Mangalore, between 
two of the officers of one of the regiments 
lately despatched there, and stated that 
it terminated fatally to one of the par- 
ties. Our contemporary has been misin- 
formed on the latter point, neither party 
having been killed, although both were 
wounded, the one in the leg, and the 
other in the abdomen, the latter danger- 
ously. — The cause of the quarrel is not 
yet known here.* 

The •• Syed Khan," on her pass%?e 
from China to this port, met with an 4 
accident not exactly of every-day occur- 
rence. On the 3d April, in latitude 5P 
45', longitude 80° 49', the ship being 
nearly becalmed, two sword-fish were 
seen from on board, and, on the I4th, 
whilst setting studding sails, in the even- 
ing, about 14 inches of the sword of a fish 
was observed sticking in the ship's bows. 
Eight inches were then extracted, the 
semainder upon her being put in dock 
at Bombay. 

The Calcutta papers mention that the 
Supreme Government have resolved to 
build a new steamer at Bombay, to re- 
ceive the engines of the Knterprize, to 
carry twelve days' coal, and 150 troops. 

Suttee at Saltara. — On the 5th inst., a 
Suite took place at Sattara. She was the 
elder wife of one Khunderao Sukedar, 
third Judge in the Adawlut of his High- 
ness. This person ^died in the 40th 
year of bis age. Hia Highness did what 
was in his power to prevent the widow ff 
from sacrificing herself, and promised to 
continue her the salary of 175 rupees, 
which was received by her husband ; but 
was inexorable, and burned herself 
fcefose a numerous crowd of spectators, 
and a large body of the Raja's attendants 
and troops who attended hy. She has 
left behind a son aged 12 yeare, — Dur- 
pun+ May*X2. 

erw it* appointments.. — Mr F. Sima 
A»st to pern. Collector of Surat, to be in 
permanent charge of Bulsar, Panera, 
and Bugwarre Pusguonahs— Mr U. Mal- 
colm to act as $1 Asst to the principal 
Collector of Poona — Mr H. P. Mallet to 
be 3d Amt tO*ditto— Mr H. Lidtite 1st 
Asst to collector of Surat, twbe placed in 
charge of Sogpa, Parchole, Chicklee and 
Walor Purmnwha— Mr J* Webb to afct 
as. Asst andSessinn Judge of Ahrn?dnug- 


Bombap. 

gur — Mr G. S. Karr, Revenue Deport- 
ment to be Asst to collector in Caodeish 
— Mr J. W. Hadow to be ditto to ditto of 
Butnageeree — Mr E. H. Dallas to be 
Asst to Ahmednuggur collector — Su- 

C eme Court, Mr J. L. Philips to act as 
aster in Equity — Mr E. Davis to aet as 
Clerk of Small Causes, vice Ms W. 
Fenwick on furlough— Mr. S. Compton 
to be Examiner in Equity, on the resig- 
nation of G. Itosseau, Esq, and to be 
Registrar on Ecclesiastical aide, on resig- 
nation o&Mr Ketterer, and common As- 
signee of the Ins. Debt. Court, on resig- 
nation of D. B„ Smith. Esq — Mr O. W. 
Ketterer to be Clerk to the Chief Justice 
and Sealer of the Court — Mr D. B. 
Smith to be Prothonot. and Registrar on 
Equity side — Mr J. Little to be Acting 
Clerk, and Mr P. M. Dalzell, Commissr. 
of Court of Requests — the Hon J. Farish 
to Act as Chief Judge of the Court of 
Sudder Dewannee, &c. — Lieut C. Win- 
gate to be an Asst Magistrate in Poona 
collect orate — Mr A. V. Ravenscroft of 
Dharwar, to have powers of magistrate — 
MrP. Scott, 1st Asst to Poona collector, 
to have permanent charge of Talooks 
(Paubull and Bheemthuree) — Mr J. P. 
W illoughby. Govt. Secy, to be Secy, to 
the Governor in General Department — 
Mr W. H. Wathen to conduct »\lr Wil- 
loughby's duties in Secret and Political 
Departments — Mr E. H. Townsend to 
conduct Mr Willoughby's duties in Ju- 
dicial Department — Mr R. Keays re- 
appoiotefi as Asst to Kaira collector. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO - 

tions , changes , Sfc. t /rom 29 lhApi'M 
to 14/A June 1837-*— Lieut Janvrin 
H M’a 4th L D. to act as Interp to H M's 
17th foot — Med. Establishment, Asst 
Surgeon N. Frith, M D. to be Surgeon, 
vice Stewart die— 19th regt N I, Ensign 
J. W.Renny to be Quarterm. and Interp. 
vice Jacob to England— Asst Surgeon 
Cahill to be medical officer to Baioda 
Residency, vice Stuart dec— 1st regt LC, 
L ; eut A. Tjveedale to be Adjt vice Owen 
resigned — 9th regt N I. Brevet Captain 
R- J* Littlewood to be Captain and Ens. 
J. C. Wright to be Lieut, in succession 
to Poole invalided— 2d L C, Cornet W. 
inch to be Lieut, vice Le Geyt removed 
Order confirmed, Lieut Ash 20th N I, to 
act as Interp. to left wing of that regt— 
Lieut H- Wood, Engr, to be Aest to in- 
specting Engr of north division of the 
Army— Field detachment proceeded on 
duty to Southward— ){ajor H. B. Eve- 
% rest H M's 6th regt to command— Major 
N. Campbell, dep. Quarterm* General 
of the Army to proceed as Staff Offices 
— Lieut J. C. Bate to be in charge of 
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commissariat — Lieut N. Creed Art, in 
charge of Ordnance Store Department— 
2d Lieut W. Graham, Engs, to be 1st 
Lieut, vice Brougham dec. — 2d N I, 
Gren. Brevet Captain G. L. Jacob to be 
Captain and Ensign R. H# McIntosh to 
be Lieut, in succession to Gloag dec. 

furloughs.— Lieut J. Vincent, Eng. 
— As*t Surgeon W. Arding — Captain J. 
G. Hume (N. S. W.) — Colonel Bnddeley 
(to the Cnpe) — Captain A. P. Hockin 
N. Vet. tott— Rev. J. Laurie (to the 
Cape.) 

QBNRRAL ORDERS. 

Letter dated 29th February, 1836, 
(No. 14). — “ Forward a memorial from 
Lieut.-colonel Vans Kennedy, respecting 
his removal from the situation of Judge 
Advocate General, and his not having 
been appointed to the command of a 
Brigade. Refer to the letter from the 9 
Secretary to Government to Cftloticl 
Kennedy, of the 29th April, and to the 
Minute of the Governor of the 16th July. 
1835, as exhibiting Government’s view 
on the whole case.” — 11 Para. 1. We re- 
gret that it should have been found ne- 
cessary to remove Colonel Kennedy from 
an appointment which he had filled for 
bo many years with credit and ability, 
and that he Bhould have placed himself 
in a position which precludes our com- 
plying with the prayer of his memorial. 
— 2. Adverting to your recommendation 

* to us in his favor, founded on his meri- 
torious early service, his age, and his 
eminence as an Oriental scholar, we 
trust you may be able to avail yourselves 
of his services in some situation suited to 
his peculiar talents.'* 

Head-quarters, May 31, 1837. — At a 
General Court Martial re-assembled 
at Belgaum, the 24th day of April, 
1837, and of which Colonel J. G. Baum- 
gardt of his Majesty’s 2d (or Queen’s 
Royal) regt of foot, is President, Lieut 
Alexander Robertson of the 10th regt 
N. I. was tried on the following charge, 
viz.— Lieut A. Robertson, JOth regt N I, 
placed in arrest by order of his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-chief, on the 
following charge, viz. — For highly irre- 
gular and uoofficer-like conduct, to the 
prejudice ■ of good order and military 
discipline, whilst in command of a detach- 
. ment stationed in the Sawant Warree 
„ State, in the following instances, viz. — 
l - 1st. In having on or about the 28th of 

* May, 1886, most unauthorizedly, and 
' contrary to express instructions duly 

conveyed to him, interfered in the affairs 
of the aforesaid state, on the occasion of 
the expulsion of Ram row Bhuudaree " 
from the seme, under orders from the 


British authority, by unwarrantably and 
oppressively confining Wittul Babnrow 
Maneekur, (a Cnrkoon) in the service of 
the Cbiefliin of the said State, by whom 
the sail orders were communicated to 
the aforesaid Ramrow Bhundaree. — 2d. 
In having on or about the day above spe- 
cified sent for Dondoo Vistnoo Aptcb, 
Fakeel of the British Government to the 
aforesaid Ramrow Bhundaree, and in 
having unwarrantably and oppressively 
placed the said Vakeel in confinement.— 
3d. In having on or about the 29th May, 
1836, proceeded without previous notice 
or invitation, to the Palace of the Chief- 
tain of the aforesaid State, and most im- 
properly and uncourlcoiisly entered the 
wrae, and demanded^ to see the Chieftain, 
when engaged at his devotions, thereby 
•evincing a culpable disregard to the re- 
ligious and domestic customs, and rank 
of the Chieftain. — Adjt Gent’s Office, 
Bombay. 30th Nov. 1836. — By order of 
hi^ Excellency the Commander-in-chief. 
(Signed) STRATFORD POWELL. Lieut 
Colonel, Adjutant General of the Army. 
Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : — Finding. Hie 
Court on the evidence before it. finds the 
prisoner* guilty as follows. — 1st instance 
of the charge guilty. — 2d instance of 
the charge guilty. — 3d instance of the 
charge not guilty. — Revised Sentence. 
The Court having maturely re-con- 
sidered its sentence, together with the 
remarks of his Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-chief, conveyed in a letter to the 
President, dated the 5th of May,’ 1837, 
adjudges the prisoner Lieut A. Robertson 
to lose one step in his regt, so that his 
standing shall be next below Lieut Feu- 
wick, and immediately above Lieut 
Prendergast, and to be severely repri- 
manded in such manner as his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in chief may di- 
rect.— (Signed) C. H. WELLS, Bt. Capt, 
dep. J udge Advocate General— (Signed) 
J. G. BAUMGARDT, Colonel and pre- 
sident. — Confirmed. (Signed) JOHN 
KEANE, Lieut General, Commander-in- 
chief. — B^marks by the Commander-in- 
chief. By the original award of the Court, 
Lieut Robertson was simp.y adjudged to 
be reprimanded, which was in every re- 
spect so very disproportionate to the 
Finding, as to render a revision indis- 
pensably necessary : the revised sentence 
is still fur inadequate to the serious 
offences which have been substantiated 
by the clearest evidence (independent of 
the judicial admission of the accused) ; 
but the Commander-in-rhief has been 
induced to confirm it, iti the confident 
hope, that so lenient a punishment will 
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not tend to mislead even the youngest 
and most inexperienced Officer in the 
Arrayto the commission of similar acts, 
which no ptea of ignorance can either 
justify or extenuate. — In giving effect to 
the hitter part of the sentence, the Com- 
mander-in-chief has to express his mark- 
ed disapprobation of Lieot Robertson's 
conduct, which renders him justly liable 
to for more serious consequences than 
the loss of rank; but his Excellency 
taking into consideration the an&iety of 
mind which Lieut Robertson has under- 
gone, and the proper sense he has ex- 
pressed of his fault, will not bring the 
case to the special notice of higher 
authority, which he would otherwise lmve 
felt it his duty to, have (lone. — (Signed) 
JOHN KEANE, Lieut General, Com- 
mander-in-chief. — Lieut Robertson is«Qo t 
he released from arrest, and will return 
to his duty. 

Marriages. — Jan. 27, at the Cope, 
Captain James Forrester of ship %Aus- 
tralia,” to Miss Ann Purchess of Portxm. 
—-April 8, J. T. C. Lucas Esq. ship 
“ John Marsh.” to Eliza, daughter of the 
late W. G. Capon, Esq.-- 18, C. Thatcher 
Esq, to Annie, youngest daughter of 
Captain Ross, Master Attendant 
' [firths. — Murch 10, at Baroda, the 
lady of T. C. Loughnan, Esq, C S, of a 
daughter^-^pr(7 3, the lady of Arch- 
deacon Carr of a daughter — at Surat, the 
Indy of II. Gibb, Esq. of a son — 14, at ‘ 
Ahmednuggur, the lady of C. W. 
Frother, Esq. 4th regt N I, of A son — 20, 
at Aurangabad/ the lady of Captain 
Young, Nizam *s Cavalry, of a daughter— 
91. at the Cape, the lady of A. N, Shaw, 
Esq. C S, of a daughter— May 6, the lady 
of It. W. Crawford, Esq. of a son— 17, 
at Colal>a ( the lady .of W. Roberts, Esq, 
of a daughter— 25, at Poona, the lady of r 
Quarto rm. J, Sarson, his Majesty’s 17th 
regt, of a son — June I, at (Jolaba, Mrs 
E Dovergo* of a daughter— 4, at the 
Iftdiabp^Awar Hills, the lady of Capt . 
V^^pNmie, ' Brigade Major of a son— 
l^am^tlie/lady of P. W. Le Geyt, 

l6, at Rutnagerree, . 
tlarJdifte, t?fo, Mr 0. R, KeUens- 
7, at Colabo, Mary Aune, wife of 
LeibaehwCger of ship ** Charlotte” 
— 21, at Girgaum the wife of Mr 
8. J)e Mello—et Ahinedabad, Peter, son 
Of P. Grey/ Bsq,#||st Surgeigi— 30, 
George Peningtoii, I. ^una, 

ittfant daughter Fernandes, 


Stfutft fl&tnUd. 

Novel Export*— Mr. Claytou, of the 
Colony, well known forextending the 
breed of English bees, has arrived at 
Sydney with no less than sixty hives of 
bees. He expected a profitable traffic 
with them.— Chief Justice Forbes and 
family were expected. Mr. Forbes was 
understood to be the bearer of the new 
bill for the Colony. — The Rev. J. Cor- 
coran was appointed officiating Minister 
at Bathufot ; the Rev. Mr. Gregory will 
succeed tfim at Windsor. — A Tempei- 
Once Magazine was to be brought out, 
but little hopes of success are entertained 
for it.— A new Roman Catholic chapel 
at Paramatta was aliout to be consecrated 
by Bishop Poulding — A Building Com- 
pany formed at home, with a capital of 
£200,000, are carrying on operations in 
the polony; shares were offered to the 
Colouistss the Company were to send 
out their own mechanics. — A Mr. Lazar 
had made a very successful debut, as a 
tragedian, at the Sydney Theatre. — Tho 
settlers of Manaroo had raised a sub- 
scription of £3 each, for the purpose of 
extending the post to that district. 

N Cape af <Saa* %ap«. 

The South African Commercial Ad- 
verttser (July 19), pathetically acknow- 
ledges various subscriptions from the 
Colonists to m^ct the expences incurred 
by . Government prosecutions against that 
journal ; thb Editor observes that he doen 
not need additional assistance, having 
already “ got more than enough to caver 
all his expencesi £ this looks like sup- 
porting the press.— The interior of the 
country was reported to be in a quiet 
state.— A Joint Stock Company was in 
formation for making a hard road from 
the Eerste River to the Salt River, near 
Capetown ; a capital of £20,000 was to. 
be raised in small shares. Government 1 
is^ likfely to assist this scheme. — A bod. 
of native an(femigrant formers had issqe< 
a proclamation, in which they commas 
that all persona without exception shot# 
separate themselves from \*onnectfc> 
with England ; they call themselves th 
4 ‘ General United Army,” anf hv 
elected the Hon. P. Retief their G< 
vernor and Chief, but what they wt 
going to do was not understood.— An G 
di nance for the better obaervaneB of tl 
Lord's Day in the Colony was about 
jpsue from Government filouu^ 
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THB MATQUIS WELLESLEY^ ADMINISTRATION 
IN (NDIX.* 

Every publishing season produces a variety of compilations 
prepared to the order of booksellers ; books of the most crude 
undigested character, consisting of nothing more than paste 
and scissors work done in the library of the British Mnseum by 
men oftener of asinine brains, than intellectual ; these compila- 
tions, even though executed by competent ’hands, are seldom 
considered worthyjof the great outlay of thought they should 
command ; they are scratched off in a week or two : — a trans- 
criber is set to work to copy wholesale extracts from] a few 
popular authors on tl]ew subject in view ; these extracts are 
numbered in the orcfer for the system of book-making that now 
obtains ; the compiler then interleaves the extracts as paged, 
and on the blankfhper writes down as many words as he thinks 
necessary to connect (after his fashion) the one piece of trans- 
cription with the other. He take^very little trouble about it— 
a day or two’s time is all tie can afford to devote to such 
labour, which, be it known* is remunerated somewhat in ac- 
cordance with its actual value, viz.— next to nothing. These 
few pages of originar writing executed, off goes the MS. to 
the publisher’s printer^and out comes the beek; tbe author or 
compiler knowing as little about its contents as the publisher. 
And thus is it that the reading public are every day guHed. 

We have written the fdt$ remarks above, after perusal of an 
intelligent article on the book-making trade in a popular con- 
temporary* Tbe writer, amongst a body of similar facts, al- 
ludes to sk recent tissue of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. He says, 

& v 

• AuborY Bus apd Progress of the British Power in India, in 2 vols. 8ro. 
Vol.2. Allea>nd Co. 
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4hat, having dissected the volume (the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher), be has found that Dr. Lardner has cited a power of 
authorities which are presumed to have been dislodged from 
their mouldy and dusty niches in the Museum Library ; but, 
although Dr. Lardner has cited all these illuminative authorities 
--arranged their crack-jaw names jo due form, its marginal 
notes, as is the custom, it has been found, by the above writer, 
that Dr. Lardner did not look into these old tomes at all ; could 
not probably say whether they were of folio, of quarto, of 8vo„ 
or of what dimensions ; could not, probably, read; the letter 
with which they were printed, la short, the Doctor must 
needs practice the common humbug end pretend toa knowledge 
he does not possess. Readers a fe, of course, awe-struck with 
the pretended erudition of the compiler, and are led to peruse 
a book, actually made up of others, that they may possess in 
their own libraries. And, to aid the deception, they are 
mystified by the name of unpopular author on the title-page. 

Now, this sort qf thing ie so disgraceful to the literature of 
the nineteenth century, that those conspicuous literati who 
lend themselves to the humbug, fully deserve to lose their 
reputation altogether for their venality. 1 Venality! why, they 
would also ruin the fame of other men betides their own. We 
have just' received the second and lacfc vqlume of Mr. Auber's 
realty valuable compilation, setting forth, with care aod per- 
spicacity, 7 the rise and progress of the British power in -Jedia. 
Mr. Auber.as we have said inn previous n #ce of , his labours, 
Was the Bht India Company's Secretary, •.* When in office, a 
lohgdXperienOe with the archives of the India Mouse we) k fitted 
him for the onerous duty helms undertaken nv the work we are 
* noticing. But, he would not gird himself for th© important 
task whilst his mind waspartialff occupiedwith other ‘duties. 
rmtohl loliest; When ho retired from office, he set to work, 
end the twovoitrmes en obr table are the result. Bvidently 
■ theresTult,too,of many years' experience, instead, oftbaPofa few 
days. *Some of our worthycompilers would have vomitedlorth 
an abortion* of Ihethickness of these two volumes, iudooble- 
quick time, Mr: A niter could not manage toissowmoro than one 
volume at a time ; aftd a considerable. intecswl elapsed between 
«fheto». * So the fares' would ^seem to bettibs (ortsiss hollow, 
filmy laugh at the idea of the expenditure Of jO snueh .time, and 
andlahoar/on^ 

f&eile^aiMtthey will 90 farther, p»rhap».Md „ p«i p riwtg the 
1 valuable bo6k of Mr. Auber tQ tbeit own Cycloptedian pur* 
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poses, reaping the ill-gotten fame and , harvest together. So 
moehifor the grabs of the book-making trade. 

The .recent grant to the now superannuated Marquis Wel- 
Ibsiey, first voted by the East India Company, has recalled the 
publie to a recollection of the valuable services of this truly 
great, and justly laurelled nobleman. We, therefore, deem a 
summary of his character and career* likely to prove particularly 
acceptable at the present moment. 

The Earl of Morniagton, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, was 
educated at Eton, with Archbishop Cornwallis fpr his tutor. 
His Lordship entered active life aa a Lord of the Treasury, and 
as a Commissioner for the affairs of India. Id 1707, he assumed 
the Sopreme Government of 'India, and embarked for that 
country at a juncture wbels the nation was distracted with the 
dissections occasioned by the determination of the various 
Native Castes to resist British domination. The first measure 
of the new Governor’s administration, was that of reducing the 
French influence in ledia, — be effected the reduction of their 
force at Hydrabad. The treaty with ttje Nizam was bis next 
proceeding, and which involved the British forces in a war with 
Mysore. Io this war, the Duke of Wellington commenced his 
military career. The foil of Seringapatam immediately ensued, 

* settling the Mysore question ; and at Seringapatam it was that 
the greatest General ef the age, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
reaped his first laurels, An annuity of 6,0081. was granted to 
the Marquis Wellesley immediately on the close of the war. 
"The affairs of finis, Surat, Poouafa, Malabar, and Ca Bara, flow 
occupied' the attention ef his Lordship, of which, the affairs of 
foudej and the treaty therewith, was the most important piece 
Of* policy. Wo do not enter into particulars on these evedts, it 
being simply our object to index the principal points in the 
Administration of Lord Wellesley. 

. In 1801, in consequence of a misunderstaediog between his 
«fcerdship. Lord Olive, and the Home Government, our subject 
meditated retiring from an office in which he had proved him- 
nMft sbv valuable a supporter ef the British Crowd, and the 
«Crimpaoyf»j Interest* in India. Ferthe oauses productive of 
tMa de t or nrie a tioa, yie refer to Mr. Auber’s book, io which they 
ttftr Meidty * described. Shortly, however, we find that the 
hostilities ^revoked by Napoleon, lead, to Lord Wellesley’s 
au mlneenre In India. 1 During another year of continued war, 
4d*(4h«*dMri||4M«lfod, with jremhrkable discretion nod ability. 

of the Supreme Government. One art, , 
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which particularly distinguished bis able admiaistretioa, Was 
hi* politic reservation regarding He collections at the Posada. 
In the next year, the Matqwta , seat receded, aud' amputated 
Ambassador to Spain. He b eca m e, ■ afterwards, Atetewyof 
State for foreign affairs, and bis latest appointment ‘man’ as 
Viceroy of Ireland. v <• 1 1 ‘ " 

Mr. Auber draws a flattering -pictor*- ef the ttmrafthe 
Marquis Wellesley in India; and' we disk it bbaseottdy 
facts. His Lordship undertook the Governorship at 'a critical 
juncture. He had to contend against the foleriereoiiMnbtisa ef 
the country, and the proceed togs of Buonapinte. He ■bad' a 
difficult part to perform. He canid sot prevent wtir and blood- 
shed: his course, therefore, das to aot promptly to proteetfwg 
bis country's in teres is in India, -uxi this he most'setlsMbtority 
did. The enemies of tip Mar quit’s Administration grounded 
their objections on a belief that he encouraged, when be might 
have repressed, the war with the Natives,-— such was the 
theory. We believe, with Mr.- Auber, that -it amid have button 
impossible ■ to have red need it to practice ' without eartoarty 
injuring the British cause. ‘ ' 

We conclude, by extracting from Mr. Aubee's work*, the 
following remarks on the Marquis Wellesley's course ef pdftoy^ 
in India, the benefits that scorned from it. amMfce opposition it* 
occasioned from various parties At the tifeo 4*- 

• | ** « } * 4 

“ Prejudice, caused by party feeliogor personal inteyaat, 
most have ceased to bias the mind in passing 1 jadgnssMt open 
the Indian administration of Marquis Wellesley* <Hi> “Lord- 
ship's government maybe chpracterisedas, tha mcaVhriliiaAt 
ins&nce of British rale in that quarter of. the, gl#be*,i jHre 
period when he entered upon the clung* was qgqt jpr t eu laa i . 
His comprehensive ipiod seixgd' w i |b au scriminati ug^premp , 
add-pursued with unabating, vigour , 1 theta' mp^mes srhicb.-an- 
nifatlated the influence of our^owegul European pnyftl*«M**fch’ 
gated Jthe most implacable h*»t nqt unnqUopl aueipp,»«nan g at- 
the toalivfc chiefs to the BrKis^powur, gqd br^ugbti«td*«<dh» 
Company's cbotibJ ij*e Princes. oft the- dease^yhpagtrefukwffi 
hbd bee* so clearly established is to . ccaatraipAbq GgsffWMbi, 
Chtuerat to adopt the extreme, jtoufse of 
tefrttdry. ** 4 , etetto*.*- 

tdn fttfluphumc^, an3pfoux$»4 the Earth ar sggrMghymddl 
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«fhj» p w wi M'<w<»riw. These Chiefs bad exercised the 
moot attended a w M ty^y means of their pttduoryud undisci- 
plined band*.' Matting • incorporated* French officers and troop* 
inoagit 4heir> fotiH, 1 they Mtifeittd design* so hostile and 
•mbitioas, aa to toavoxbat the ohoioa between abject submission 
to their rale, or a decided opposition to it* continuance. The 
GeneraocrGeaera! woe* too well aware of the strength which 
unopposed ambition r gathers, to expect that peace would ho 
secured by a tempsrieingr concession to aa insatiate thirst for 
rote. Lord WoHe»l*y?eltbough vexed and harassed by a series 
•ftoceurrences that oeqained weigbt-from the cireumstances un- 
der 'Which they arose, and the ngsnner in which they were 
p r ess e d, happily pursued those political views which his fore- 
sight had pro sertbed. He repudiated that unhealthy course of 
political pusiHaekaity -founded upon |he erroneous application 
Of the parliamentary declaration against Indian conquests ; a 
declaration made under circumstances the exact opposite to 
what now existed, aod which put forth a truism practically in- 
applicable and inconsistent with the safety of our Indian 
empire. 

** By the measures of Lord- Wellesley, that empire eras placed 
upon a basis which short-sighted policy or positive imbecility 
* could alone wonkon* a* inwove. 

“ As the measures of Lend Cornwallis id 1789 bad not been 
free from censure in Parliament, it was not to be expected that 
tbw government of Marquis Wellesley Would escape dbademua- 
tiss. Wo sMcerdlnglf Shd that the fieri of Moria, who, aa 
LbntfUtidoa; had animadverted upon the war of 1792, again 
aMdttMW tl ttrUgotbe actfof Lord Wellesley’s admipts- 
t ratio n, ntbh* Ini, as he, conceited, led to the excessive ie- 
csMMo antNMddtibh of -tbe terrhoriat possessions in opposition 
tsrtofb partiemfntShy tfectaTation/which denounced ns “ uqjpa- 
tMMtte/rneastiVfea of flatting War for conquest.* ’ Lord Moira 
gdwttbqferit refutation of his own views, alid of the argument* 
bp-whit* supported 'tbSib, in his subsequent cqp<fuc( as 
GMsIHtiiQltblC;' in whiclf positiUb'he had an opportunity of 
MtMtat, *#fOW ItrdMs Valuable ej^peyiefice j# than theory, ip 
VUMflb >«• ’righVjud^me&t on measure*^ which it, in any to 
djMishlNllliil^Miiri igooranoe ptsrails regarding the oir- 
cnmststions that gave rise to ttaw. • 

^feUfnsi the Marquis WqUe*U* 
nll'itsttff'lf^r his £.oftfst|ip's measures on thp afffins of 
O H tsu i ti p w whfcfa^fas'been an imteHug source of disqui^ 
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*4 t j 

tude to each nMMdlng bead ef lb British OpnfnwntTb' 

Oude war the diet state wHJ> whieh.e subsidiary afHante'Vrii 
formed, and thatalmostet t^taMuneneogtent *f the^osfcpteyhs 
political existence In Bengal, The vicissitudes 'expefUpeed l feV 
the Vi tier, occasioned' «M»idfn4>b embarrassment to W 
finances. The subsequent agreements be entered tale wiflf the 
Company (whether right or wrong js notmpw the qu«etibh)NV«re 
felt to he most onerous. To discharge Ida obligations, hehad 
recourse to venom means for voicing funds, and apiongsV others, 
to Europeans. The Company did not feet bedrid at that'tlmtfio 
enquire Crete whence hit resources were derived, or whether 
the parties had been retmbeped the advances which they bright 
have made. But when it became apparent thlt the defenceless 
state of the Vieier’s country, a bibb formed a barter to the 
Company’s territories, exposed the latter to the easy ifrroad of 
an enethy, measures were devised to guard against so serfohs 
ah event. 

“ The defence of Oude had dtoeeme to the British Govern- 
ment a measure of sblf-prescvvelioo ; treaties were formed, a 
subsidiary force of a stipulated amount provided, and an agree- 
ment entered into for its payment by the Vipier. Individual 
claims for the re-pay meat *of monies iept to that 1 tthte' StWe^ 
preferred ; but, whether Jo the .belief that tlsay were fodtftett* 
on muttons, or ether apparently ol$6elton*h|e, basis; the 
Governmeht declined to promote their settlement, 'decjfctitfg 
to the Vfhier that thay purposely abstained frott alV'Inter- 
ference'; an intimation, that* aftbrded a safjlejent pies, ($ a biWd 
Insensible to the obligations ef hector, or jpsticp, tor ^sTSstehth'g 
16 thtrfr settlesscirt. Time roBmNm, troops, werp add 

ibe payments were semeliasestnaCto** i w&fyt?tbe 4%“®™ of 
the country, and thm priecjpdpt, npftp «#w» 
called loudly «r i oto ryo oi M omaeri ^re^rrm, \ tfiqgrtm 

•were repeatedly urgetfcw the Mtftm ftoiejtamaM by tjH|Wfce 
dtifherltim. * Lord Weltssley eaw It ttfat 

any other than adeoided. s n mw e pnuld 

ft mt tf ha tone, that tbe^Vi a ta e ; #bf(i tapto t||f^Jfii^tofMr«ht 
the means «fgratiiyingtaa»I»ordtaam,4ww<i 
jtoV^htdnlghane worn Ij ^lystm ltmaartatfgb/ti-e^-^fe^ W 
f rhtf Of tottaeartleflaa. mitt,sMb#«MMripf <* ,*4 
fallen gmetness/’ tarn ascritringdo him fecliugl^; wtaf fcWw- 
•vUbtorfdof merit lo U tou t ritt n e 4 (# far. 

*» Whatever character may have been given to the treaty 
>ffected by Lord Wellesley, it was open to tbeHoerhantbeeWee 
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to havn nM ee f ue m nuW e d 9» ndpfltgd. Tl*e 
S<^t t Poetical Qanimtttee entirely approved of its provuions; 

w«rt botfdtisred dtftaiutqd to improue «*><%»* 
cpgi tya {i^srepto or tbe Titbf «* fcdH as'tbee* of t^cjpi* 
PfHUVU^Vl P provide* for the good government aed psoapenly of 
Onde. Too ceded territory, on the pent of the Vuwer, did, apt 
exceed the subsidy payable by Mm to? tbe Company ‘ r tja 
Op9W>r-9*oe(d nevertheless Utter Ated his .EuoeHeusy fkyp 
ell extraordinary Vh£rg9 that Might be incurred in providing 
for the iatprnal as well at the external security of bis lciagdpier* 
a .measure entirely approved by the ’Secret Committee. Sueh 
wa# the deliberate confirmation Md sanction given by tbe 
Ktpg’s Government, in November 1803, to the •measures of 
Marquis Wellesley in tbe affairs pf Onde, under tbe treaties and 
agreements of February end Jane 1803. 

“ Tbe Chairmen oT the Court of Directors, as one of tbe three 
members who formed the Secret Gommitlee, and who were 
bound to forward tbe despatch as sent down by tbe Beard of 
Control, declared that he did so ministerially, and recorded bis 
dissent in tbe seqret department, declaratory of bis sentiments. 

“ Ifore than three years bed efepaud stnoa tbe eeocliiiieu of 
the treaty witb Qode, when the. subject was made matter of 
charge ngaioet Marquis Wellesley in Parliament, by an mdw- 
• diteli who, it slight be supposed, would have been tbn Inst 
party to pome forward^ the poMie eeeuser of a Nobfemnn, to 
whom be pwed nfore than e eomasnn debt of gratitude. 

•* Mr. James Psnit bad boon foe some tune resident at ^qok- 
nov, in tbe prosecution of eommnrefnl pucsmto Ffom some 
canto wb>cb does not appose j bn Wes. sect ©utgof tbe toned em 
of 9u4q by order ' Ofv the VtoMw Tbis.aot, M pereeiered in, 
would have involved bis ufMA* i» utter rum,. Through 
intervention of tbn Govwn©r43enuwl, the -prohibition wo* b- 
maved. aod'Mf. PuuH Uekbowtodged. he deep obligation* Jo 
Wellesley f* a ttMe*«ddepeatol to Mojo* 
the& Bemmtf Ufti* GotomordSeMfeb. , , » , 

« Mb Pajrif touched tWa couetyto tab*, aed shortly after- 
wards ww*<^ * sett In Fui«ms»u 43fc tbn secoo^dby pf Jus 
nttoeduaebU fftolidtok bu opened hie design of v prmecutipg 
o.eoOtiction, If possible* tbn Maumjp.WwUeelojb to, whom be 
ianiito^»frtiw d » biew ttor< fams>w^ nn« wMstoiton to indie." 

fid aqfcpw|ffty'n»vn*Me«‘meee afdoQwnents*. rplftwe to, jbe 
*♦ * » ,*v» . 

attibd# wW dissolved to Jheeeriy put 
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% tempSntry stop. M the*pwe*6*bg* p«IMt MttfPMM MNPpNtced 
ttpen the votes of the HettSe atf'tejbdrf •■Vipw^ MtblWMdUr a 
•fowlntibn condemnatory ttf i&rtf’Watfsstcyi «A*H»» g ener al 
' election, Mr. FaOfr, a*rtdfitt£»r^‘e*up^^ 
he had acquired*, end ‘having* dlBaide&'Wei»%»* BlW dh BMtis 
Burdett, who Wo* net Weh-'d*‘<&ndMste M fer % Farlfemen*P#ut 
whose countenance He ktloW wbtH «td bi*Vlew*V oMMfe forward 
as a candidate for We*tmfbstefr.' , 'Tfce > «a*u*pettieff«Mi#<M»»of 
' Sir Freud* Burdett eppehrt >fb have 3hs«m •MakeMi/mnt'die 
deelitoed to be dragged fotvtiffe u the gmst KstertWeo fcreep- 
■ port of Mr. Fault. The latter'folfheavlly d ggrtdfodi a sS A Hten- 
efnded himself authorized to re-pay the uamwtMtf'oentdaoce 
he h*d<*lre*dy experienced ‘SfPthe Hand* of the ‘lido# Beteeet 
by seeking his life, Sir frauds Burdett, who, throughonS'.an 
extraordinary stormy polftitfnf course ’tetti appear* to have 
been the party to demand What is termed aatisTactioa, felt 
constrained, in deferent!! to Ihtrfyrswt Custom and’ the law* of 
honor, to hazard his life and meet feie'eneiny. Beth partis* we re 
wounded on the second Are '. ' t •> 

** Sir Francis Burdett was ohChtM aft one of the- m e w he w for 
Westminster. Mr- FauH did dot agaio obtain a seat itt ‘Parlia- 
ment: and u to the following' ‘spring terminated 'Ms owveais- 

• fence t The subject of thettoirge* Wat net, however; allowed 
to pess srway with itebeforttmSfo* mover; H found a tepporter 
In 1 Lord Folkestone, whilstVWtber point* in Lard Wellesley’s 
administration wore brought forward bf another <* member. 
Virion motions, criminetory of tbe Noble Mirqni*,' ware sub- 
mitted, but rejected by large iHSjorttie*. ‘ At leegSb, Mrfobs 

’ Ant trtrt b«r indeed a fteablutidni, " That the Marqsl* Wettsdey, 
in hftf arrangements * rsge&infgMDtide; had besmaetO a hw Mty an 
etdlbt zee! for the serViePttrliP^mmntry/ andsm skfont-vdesire 
' to ptometo the safety tntethritl, ■»» prdipdfity at ohm B rit ish 
emphpin India/' ft Wh* 'WWed !l bJr M»'fb 8fr,a«d oleead a 

• i?»diedfiig which bod bbea"iO«pt>lndin^ fora fwHodWfdhree 
•year*, doring whfc^ftimr flidefWrriSteVof'lbai’ f tp b t— h wuw as 

held op to the poblio as sfoiesdivith detref the peeeeeet Otro- 
city, which, in a degree, gained belief, from tlm ignorance that 
pervaded the country on all tttl^ebU connected with the affairs 
of India, end from optnlbu expressed by membess of the direca 
lion who hpd seats in' \heWBSff^^Ooiaasons, wbiab epioioW 
were opposed to the gene mi principles of policy adopted by 
LpB* Wellesley ip VJmjpistermi? the affair* qf tfo Qtmpany 
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" Such Mb thnrofca wW«* MarqoinWelfoeley met with on 
WbWlkig Wi iwtiw< tend*, alfor m)4etiD( services which had 
ceiled forth the reflated thanks mf Parliament, and had added 
tothedomioiot^er (bo BritkhCre wirvact and valuable territorial 
p WNWNii bna ,,i nag eaa i^ »4bup«>littei»^h»<aeQpe, and, opening, ex- 
*b"ded ieW*areiatfHpb««W'ante»**i|e tetit* subjects. ■ * • 

« *M*ft w«»ld<ibe departing frewjthedotsmieo or ibis work, tofol- 
kww w MH tha Botiepoa# career of,$hJ»tdiitiageirhed Noblamap, to 
*4mm the f eaSi g ft aeal 8 were offered during' the program o( the 
PertiamMteryr proceeding* I hot, 'his Lordship felt ,it to, be 
hacewped*hl«'W«th hie honor to hold office, until judgment had 
been prqnotnocsd on the charges brought against hup, on a 
sehjftct- however unjustly opened,' or by whatsoever means sup- 
ported,' < , • , 

. *“ After tins lengthened exclusion from the service of his 
8Qveiwgn««end proceedings which had caused him great per- 
sonal west, Marquis Wellesley was deput»d> * D 1809, as Ambas- 
sador to the Junta, in Spain. Poring that embassy, hi« Lord- 
ship had an interview of some days with, bis illustrious brother, 
them in the command of.the British troops ; an incident of much 
interest in the history of these noble and disti ugoished re- 
lat ine s , who woeet again found, at the distance of twelve 
thousand miles from the former scenes of tbeit eminent services, 
devoting the same talent* and unparalleled qualifications to up- 
hold She honor of jhek country, and to secure the general 
weliare of Europe.* , 

Lord Wellesley received the order of the Garter from bis 
Majesty King Qeprge thaThird,io |810,fo which year his Lord- 
ship, on the death or the Duke of Portland, was recalled from 
Sp aha* and appointed Seeretary of State for foreign afrairs. In ’ 
M2J,hepj» seeded as^Lerd Cieufonaut Jo Ireland, tlyi* again 
faflowting in the footsteps of hia, early apd illustrious friynd, 
<tha* Marquis Cornwallis ; and, remained in Ireland until 
iSSfo, H*s *Lerddwa proceeded .^gaki as Viceroy in 183$, 
andn—igbirit i tfitil office ps dm retirement of Viscount Mel- 
honsan An Afevumhur has 44 . * 
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(Continued fr«m pt 49$, fie.- &44 * , ,, 

I said that these hurricane waves ceeeittbled dbtWdg earthly', 
aad their rise, everyiinsiant increasing, prepared h* l fdPlh04MB 
tery graye which none hoped to escape, "tfe otiiynwe.bpeo 
their pinnacles to be dashed into the abjis below* - , Wohf Wbffch> 
we were saved only to appear agaife upon their stnfttni**. * <Ow 
gallant ship seemed to breathe With animat life in Her straggles 
for existence : and, when one mast went after 'another, until 
none were left, her moans were quite heart-rending. The 
boats, and every thing upon deck, soon followed, and the d*y» 
light of the morrow was what none of us expected Co seo. 

But who can measure the good nest, and gftoatimss> or* com- 
passion of the Power which rules over the waves of the sea f 
for, with the morrow came* hope* Which at night none had 
dared to entertain ; and, as the winds decreased hnd the wane* 
subsided, our prayers of thankfulness for our ehrthly salvation 
eatse from our hearts with a sincerity which only* such danger 
can inspire. * ' ’ 1 

The swell, however, which was left behind. Was itself MbPfMO 
from danger; and our shattered bjirque, wi thou t either Wibsts'br 
aaili/Was in a “most pitiable plight.. Our appetlWS, t\to,rettirflMI 
with odr safety, but, to onr dismay, we feting that alt «bf4B% 
stock was gone, and that we hai| qothing leH to dfepend tfptta 
bet the salt provifiona in the h°id- Necessity,* however, foade 
philosophers of us all ; and, when the Captain expressed his 
• decision to have (fee cepairs. of , the ,jship executed at'MfcdWra, 
we ibfgot onr present discomfqrtf ja' anticipatte&s' of^eftyht, 
which thoughts of this lovely ^slupa engendered. * *’ ‘ r v 

Our progress towards it, however, $Ub our 
very dow^andy though the dist*^, was^shprL w3*wdi# £% 
In tedeMeg it t but, in tbu interval, top storpi termed a hew- 
endlng topic of conversation, and jhp fongfr MtfWl 

•hared alike established amongst up fejelings oV^m^hdsliipTIte 
good Will Which did not before , e^isV This was feyfofefet f ’% 
little nets of kindness, which all feel, although tK&Jr ii - d ! tlW Si W- 
vial to describe. When summed up^.they amount to at nMfch 
ns CHn be received er be*towad v for ®"ow roldod 
benefits either sought ^t«r hr grated. '*'**', * ’• 

ThU Booking of adolphitvoriftaff was $o ni rfiteVhiff 'of^s 
meek h u perta o teas the mitoMjop* of tKe $jul»^,' ahd Was 
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moat faithfully recorded in our journal*. Every tinge of the 
first in death wae most care folly watched, and the variety of 
beautiful hues wbioMt exhibited struck us with astouishment. 
~WU w -cooked ,we found it exceedingly palatable, and even a 
shark steak we did not despise after' 'bur rations of ttlt junk. 
AmeogfiLmy curiosities the back boni of one is deposited, whieh 
always vividly rewinds the of days long gone by, and if 'they 
eaanot be numbered gmongst the few happy days of my IWs, 
they pay at all events be pfaced amongst that larger, though 
still small portion, which belong to edntentmeot end pence, 

The sight eC e ship afforded us Still greater excitement ; and 
when we could speak one the pleasure Was altogether indescri- 
bable, and can ooly be understood by (hose Oho have been in 
our situation. It is a sort^of reunion with our fellow-createree 
alter being cut off from tbem, whieh proves the gregariousness 
of our nature ; aodsome of the best*feelings of man are broogbt 
eet by the opportunities such occasions offer of showing that 
such feeliogs exist. 

Qo shore the supplications of the poor and needy are often 
unheeded, and our selfishness shuts one hearts against the dis- 
tress to which our eyes are open, nor is much ever given with- 
out mueb being expected in return. It n true that our country 
ean boast of magnificent charities to be found in no other ; but 
tbree-fourtbs of the names which support tbem are these only 
to heoten, whilrfthb genuine spirit olfehatity, whose right head 
knows not the acts of its left, is eutiftly Wanting* 

At sea, on the contrary, distresses relieved and assistance af- 
forded- are seldom known, find in oar fcasfithie was done largely, 
vsUhoat the acceptance of anything h* lettfPn bet oar thanks.. 
Perhaps there may be aometbMfe' ltt the vary eat ore of a sailor 
differing from a land* mat), but what prodnoee the difference, f 
Wealth, whieh ought 46 giro birth to liberality, iaseidoca his 
portion i and theoslml roughness of his maneors might be nop- 
gated to extend to bib heart. Perhaps the true reason ms y be 
found) io Mena exalted by his lebofo fimoeatemplatiog the won- 
dam of the deep, finds tense of Ms own niter belpleetoea*, lead- 
ing him to assist the betptetonoa* of other*. Be this as it may, 
the feet is nodispowd, end its cansp foaot aaworthy of the ooe- 
eideratten of my foadom* 

jo adding my tribute to the pfdJSe* d e se r v ed if not reoaived 
by the jjfionghors of the dpep, I only discharge • debt .of gra- 
titude width has been contracted to chan* bath e« shore end at 
see* At the Poles, as wtff akhlWhff Km Line#. A . beta known 
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them of all countries Bnd of all tongues, bull have, never, yet 
known theot to be undeserving 4t my highest praise. I rmpdw 
them to be the cream Of our Spedies; and in all sdreptonsw 
as successful emigrants, and wherevir their confiding honesty 
is not thwarted by the Villainy of landsmen, they HhMt newts 
been matched. A coward amongst them is unVoowfl, t fnt the 
profession itself always gives moral courage even to a.oejwifrd, 
■*d ennobles every one who embraces^ it. To explain 1 this 
would be impossible— the fact itieif is undeniably , 

We were now dose to Madeira, and a continuance of the 
same wind wonld bring the Island In sight by the piofiupg.. We, 
therefore, finished our preparations for landing, apd closed 
evening in conversation upon the delights which awaited us on 
shore. * 

The earliest dawn fonnd us aH dressed and upon deck, and 
for hours we strained our eyes for the land, which as \et no 
sight could reach, but at last it appeared to us in the form of a 
distant cloud rising out of the sea, and we at length beheld itp 
mountains dotted with beautiful houses and cottages— aod its 
capital reposing in a beautiful valley at tbeir base. 

A breeze from the shore now in some measure retarded ,our 
progress: but as it was the most fragrant which had ever re- 
freshed our feelings, we bore our lot with patience if apt wi|h 
contentment; and as it changed ip our favor at noon, we aqp a 
fotflud ourselves snugly anchored close to the town. We were 
now visited by two or these public functionaries of the Portu- 
guese Government, who each performed his separate duty and 
went away, leaviug us all permission to reside on shore. ( „ 

, .This permission we all- eagerly availed ourselves of.apd^epp- 
vomeneea fee landing were net wonting as the ship \fj this time 
was surrounded, by boats ; some carried wine for tbe^jattom, 
which wa* exchanged for whatever they could gat} , others 
c mi talced the meet delicious fruits, foe which but a trifle ntCjl 
d eman d ed i and aK were readyto take us to this earthly paradise. 

,Wa aonn made oor selection, and on shot* Ebgnd ap other 
copveyaoqe ready Cor ns, which wa thought, on Jy belonged b» 
the mash Tbs day mac sultry, and many of the palapmtibfhn 
which l allude, were made .use of by the ladies. Wje walked 
by their sides, and were seen divided amopgst tlm hotel# Of the 
plasm Safmc ss parat lng, however, we bad veaolvfd,t*ba 4 all 
t»itN« dbe a c m w odyfan heat that tb# place coo^i agfepd was 
in Bsn j a qi c n s fc*nr dercd-ai tbs ahttf wtd of ttya Island* ,, 
JMmil iejWfli A far myielfaparimOis Peftugnhra bearding 
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home, which I found full of inrp&tos ; aqd the interval before 
dttfnfer i passed in ezaniination of my new quarters, and ki 
cohversation with tlie foreigners who surrounded me. The first I 
fttirtitf vety Cbmfohable* and the Ifist exceedingly obliging; for 
thdjr offered to lionise 7 me all over the Island* and. to shew ns 
every Curiosity it contained. 

Tftb' dinnef-hoiir found us in punctual attendance at the 
hbteJ, and the landlord bowed us into the room where the 
meat was served. A ton* fast, and shore exercise, bad made 
us exceedingly hungry, and nothing would have come amiss***® 
but? when tne covers were removed* our eyes were gratified 
With the sight of every dainty that can be imagfned* and our 
appetites seemed to increase with the means of satisfying them* 
Soups, too numerous to ifame, were followed by a variety of 
delicious fish which we had never .before tasted or seen; and 
they, again, were succeeded by mire substantial viands of a 
most superior description. We bad, afterwards, the delicate 


game of the Island in great profusion, which had no sooner, 
disappeared, than the nicest pastry we had ever seen was 
introduced ; and the whole was crowned* by fruit which was as 
IdVelylo the eye, as delicious to the taste, 
l*o discuss all this was the work of considerable time, and we 


ttfkeft bf onr feast long after it bad vanished. The iced wines 
of tfte Island, tooj ctyne in for their share of praise, and we felt 
so trappy at the table that we felt no inclination to quit it. 

tint let not my readers be so unjust as to suppose that the 
pen*which is epi^loyed in their service belongs to an epicure. 
Let them' place fbepiselveJi io his sHuation^frem the time we < 
wdre^er eft of 1 every thing in ihe Bay of Biscay, and then ask 
themselves what they would have, thought of such a dinner. 

Tfitfff&h no epicure^ J$owever< 4 l am far from despising the 
good thiog^df Upsfife | and consider it to he an imperfection i> 
oifr r Pwhen p^r palates caDnot iierforna tlie duty for which 

%} SsSSt * X no *4^*»nce for a man who 

mlKei ^nnmseif miserable because his dinner is bad; hut 1 

w k° U P® D » 8 °<>& on® »hb 


TffiWdtt&t qq* wqdem. lira«, bar. always 

J^y^^srqad, .|hia#a.a» tor th4 other 
quk^H V^isL.rqitfA jtyig ajxUbis rule Is as 
jWfe ^ftJPW*«X>b®r,.aad to th« goad * 

« &8yufc 1 ^ io ** 

CWrgy lave (he lead* and so far am 1 from offering censure * 
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upon the occasion, that I look upon it as a proof of their 
vyisdom. But, if dinner is such a source of comfort on shore, 
bow shall I describe its pleasures at sea t 
Breakfast is nothing — for hard bjscuila, and tea without milk, 
ere only endurable after a night’s confinement in a dole cabin, 
— but the morning sea-breeze brings with it a most voracious 
appetite, end dinner is loqged for with a longing which no 
where else is koown. It is, also, the chief break of a mono* 
tooous day, and*its anticipation and enjoyment even becomes a 
business and resource of themselves. 

But we must return 'to our story, and take our readers to a 
lovely, avenue of trees, within the town. Here, our whole 
party walked, and talked, atol aeturned to the hotel to form plana 
for the morrow. A Hkrmit from the East. 

be coittim/sd.) 


WINE errmte TEETOTAL18AI. 

In drawing up a concise account of the wines of Franca* their 
flavours and qualities, the compiler, having dipped. deeply into 
various bins for the purpose of ascertaining the accuracy of, the 
high-flown encomiums bestowed upon certain vineyards, and 
having been blessed 'with a palate peculiarly adapted to the 
furtherance of his favorite pursuit, declares she sole object he 
has in View, in preparing this paper, to be the pleasures he 
derives from diffusing the results of bis deep research, and thus 
to point out where praise has been justly awarded, and to warn 
all lover* ’of gene Aus wine off doubtful 1 and treacherous ground. 
But I litre preface is required Oflsucb a subject; iafermetieo has 
Been ‘sought in everydirectfon and sifted': may the result tead 
to the improvement of some utters I coaid mention. 

* Bhrgurfdyi— Who can hear the bame without delight I It 
B riifgsr to toy ever grateful memory the celebrated declivity of 
Migfctiftb where tbe*very beat wine of upped Berg undyvfojpro- 
dtoted. * fy is delicate, generous, ’ef a fine flaya»to <tr e pf|h e » ing 
and heart-reviving. - The whan ef Burgundy bra aenewttMMhe 
chotfest of France. Whether related . py toil* .or e efoto riod by 
age, their effbet is to raise the spirits and invi gorat e the ftftpie, 
hid, ^BNUh 'tfsed with^modaratiew) ■ witbeet .tojamteguthe 
dbdemitoii’eg, the iediuVeet-wiB«fi<til their eflbeMw* 
bo? tasting. ‘The hast Burgundy is ptoduaedfat ■ Baa— . Units 
RofrtoltwPteuean, aid VoUgeel. The wtaet from th<Mi«gh- 
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bourhood of Macon alto higllty esteemed. Those nHhte at 
Beaujolois, which keep extremely well, are frequently told 
under tkm same. Anjou and Orieannoh produce thick and 
heady wines. *» Auvbniat,” Comnhonly called ** Cats® Telle,” 
m made at Orteaai. It is a ftill-bodltd and good wine, hat 
should be kept a few years. Orleans wine, not nnfrequently, 
becomes thick and sopy. A good white wine Geaetto it the 
produce of Orleans. 

At Eperney, in Champagne, the greater part of the smroend- 
ing country A as “ Ai, Cumieres, Pierry, Ac., Ac.,*' is laid out in 
vineyards. In the neighbourhood of Epernay and Rbeims, and 
striotly speaking in the district that extends from Rheima to the 
small town of Vertus, thj fine’st bhampagne wine is produced. 
The vine is no where cultivated with greater care and activity *nd 
no where does the proprietor take tfle same scientific precautions 
in the method of making and manipulating his wines. It is not, 
perhaps, generally koown, that the best white wines are made 
from the Mask grape : the colour receives a slight tinge, bnt the 
wine is more lively aed brilliant, has mote body, and possesses 
* mote exquisite fineness and richer perfume. The grape is sot 
palled until almost beginning to rot, and, at “ Craoaut,'’ in 
particular, the vintagers are not uncommonly employed in the 
vineyard as late as November, From its brisk nature. Cham- 
pagne dispels sseldncholy, inspires gaiety* and is highly palate- 
able, though its flavour partakes slightly of acidity. Of the 
three classes of Champagne, 'the best white wines are produced 
«t Ai,. Haut-Villiers, Pierry, and Carmaut. The best red at 
yerxieta, Versenay, Taitiy, and Cumiers. To enumerate thsr 
varices vineyards, which produce the second and third classes, 
w ob I d only tend to lengthen the compilation, without giving 
information of 'Corresponding importance ; they are, therefore, 
oMKtdd? UM, Mnengst them, tberb are many wines of OXfielWnt 
tpMfitgr/’abd’aMajr detestable compounds, which frequently find 
tflxfirway'es India, hnd are poured down the threats of its 
•MUtfMMtfagdea items, by the Gascon importers, as 1 the choice 
jfttfitaRNMrtof tile most approved vineyards. 

'« Jpbt>wi acs dfRayts Gayenae and Gascony, under the name 
*df' HMfinr wines, are highly esteemed, and are a source of 
to that port: .Tim ted*, which hoid the first 
tatfcheodrdhe name ofiknt ate distinguished under the gene- 
ric tMMsfof *Mtdoh, Haw Brian, St, Emlleoh de Grave, A*.< Ac. 
Tito Widtt esteemed wines of Kfeddc, are LsFitte, Lafour, 
and Chateau Margaux, those of Vin de Grave, Haut J3nou, 
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Haat Talence, Merignae, Ate.< Alt that* wins* arc 

deliciou*. They are neitbe* tike the wines 4f BorguMy ot 
Champagne, but base a peculiar, delicate and, /rutty* demur 
whieb render* tbeet truly valuable to the i m v i oto n o d i ngitt Wh 
ble to the consumer. There ere HnM otberaostoof wieaa i* 
the dUTemot districts, such aaCcntaoukSt* Jiriseoygb-Bf o wto K, 
Pouillsc, end which era ft*qndtl|rlwl tittle interim to. the And 
mentioned u to quality. Those ' which* bold > the AM took 
amfttggat white wine* *re» Carheniueea, fltron, Bent , 8tt« 
ternfgjf Saume, and Sti Crow <h* Mont. The -exportation -*of 
wine toon Bordeaux average*. 100,000 hogshead* emoelty. 
The Wine i* never cellared tb^re, hat i* stowed an- the ground 
floor of the homes. ,\ t < ,» „ * > 

Hermitage is produced on the hanks of the Rhone be tw ee n 
Valours and 8U Vallwreu There ia a delicate roughness in this 
wine, it* flavour is highly agreeable, and it is considered parti* 
cularly wholesome. The most esteemed luscious i wines of 
Franenfare these pf Ciotat, nod BU Laurent in Ptowartce. They 
are ngtogaiely paiatabU- Frebtignaa .is of ail 4fee iesciott* 


wine* efLanguedoa the .most •perfsot* and the heat adapted for 
keeping/ aalta flavor and value- nscjsase with age. The Mato 
cadine of > Lunek is of a more dolteafe and agreeable flamer, 
but^MuH not boat keeping iike^mntigaamothet of Rivesalte* 
is raahertbaomther, and odium vprjr near tlto Gape Constantin : 
then* is ae rodtwine in Kvesalteo IngSasaal, tire fed Musctdiu# 
is rao o hjraaww eafl de»renhan-thq White, The Muscadine wine 
•• Desires,” is inferior in quality to thqse of Frontignac, ftiva* • 
♦saltqMtod ilmash 4 * *** -n . > 1 / 1 * 4 , 


Tttt tg n ueW d-igeod- qualities dfeF«anifc mines, hod fhatMif 
theio y*to nd t»tt tbn tosti of time. Win gained jtbew-n n to d M g 

m. r . A a a.*.. A. a ... . * i • ^ ♦ 


pre fca t t fl o to »H dhorlttis. A fewJtmA nmy fcowwk** <*'«** 
f»httttlW4M^to «gdi int> H as toMSUf MWe#*** 
Bui gi t pglggv ilt *Mg qqh n leng-aopagskia Utowiswd/dtoNf'Wlf 
bo(«M4«iM mMk utoAimt 
no b*r« from a trip with CapfctotlHery 
Th e, h cii wiiiMt ifliHMirii Hi# ttib dtaA 

am a ... _ .S a ... „ . •** . a a • a .m _ __ ■ a. _ ^ _ lZT 


1 tied to Nn nod the Colonies. The iotaii 

eUMMflfcA too ^W to MtoUnih euMhaM 1 into 4» 
*** * * * MhtorfW gfe* to* ftMpfa Jtetj 


f* Courier, Jtin. 98 , 
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EVILS IN THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT OP 
BENGAL* * 

The Hon. W. L. Melville of the Bengal Civil Service, has 
just put forth (private!;) a few well chosen remarks on a 
subject much affecting the welfare of our Indian possessions. 
The constitution of the Government of Bengal, as it now 
stands, is assumed by Mr. Melville to possess a singularly evil 
defect,-— a defect which die has ably exposed, and for which he 
has put forth what we Tiold to be the correct remedy. Mr. 
Melville is not the advocate of any new, crude, or undigested 
measure. His course has been of a more Tory character. He 
would rather fall back on an old and established system than 
contrive a new one. His course hay been t6 animadvert on the 
but too apparent evil consequences of a late Act of Parliament 
which has evidently destroyed an efficient system of Indian 
Government, by substituting in its place a truly undigested and 
inefficient one. But we will more directly place the gist of Mr. 
Melville’s pamphlet before our readers. 

According to the act 3d and 4lhWilliam IV., cap. 85.—“ Thd 
duty of the Governor-General of India is.to preside over the 
deliberations of a Council, and to sit in appeal from the mea- 
sures of the subordinate Governments (his own inclusive), but 
.it is singly and unaided, at his own will and pleasure, to dispose 
of every question of revenue or police, or of civil or criminal 
justice, or relating to salt or opium, to devise new systems 
where the old have failed, to bestow all the patronage, to 
punish aud reward, and to regulate all the Government of 
provinces.” ** * 

The system of administration which the above lias superseded 
consisted in a Governor-Genejal, with certain independent 
powers, but checked and ^d vised by a Council, selected as pos- 
sessing local knowledge and experience. This system remaitied 
through all the changes of half a century, fulfilling the purposes^ 
for which it was devised, unquestioned and applauded. So sue* 
cessful <jid it prove, that it has been imitated in many of She most 
prosperous of her Majesty’s colonies. * 

Thera can be little difficulty in determining between these 
two systems. . It is on tbe last named, .that Mr. Melville would 

• Remarks on the constitution of the Government Of Bengal, under the 3d 

and 4th IVm. cap.* 85. By the Hoo. W. t*, Melville of the'Bengal Civil 
Service. (Not published.)— London. g 1837. 

EaH India and Colonial A tog., Vol. r/f., tfo, 85, December. 2 S 
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fall back. t It may possess its evils, but be would rattier endure 
thpraLlhad those at present extant! and jn hjch ^very yqar but 
acetgntilates. -4 # * 4 

. Having drawn out a, rough outline *qf |fee» { objeqty q^Mr. 
Melville’s pamphlet, we^ shall prqcgqd to afford, fa gtihject 
Matter the publicity it fairly deserves, tbrou^'the of 

odr pages. We must honestly avow that we teldixm m|et, vyith 
such soundness of sense jand with dic^on so terse; up y^e'have 
discovered in the >6 .pages before us. Tjie generality of 
pamphleteers of 1837, would less clearly illustrate ft subject of 
mibor importance, although they consumed t^ebjp the quantity 
of paper aftd print ip the attempt. , 

• f> • 4 -• 

Among the changes introduced on the renewal of the 

East* India Company’s Charter in 1833, *ihe most important in 
relation tp England is ttie throwing open to tbe public the 
trade to Chino; the most important in relation to India is the 
Cpm milting to the Governor-Gqnejral, under tbe^denomination 
of Governor df Bengal, the Government of Bengal, Be her* and 
Orissa. The iljfet of lhe»e measures seems sufficiently studied, 
apdjts consequences may be fairJy appreciated. But, in regard 
tp ♦ the separate Government *of Bengal; even person^ compe- 
tently acquainted with 'Indian .subjects; seem epthdly unin- 
formed, and it may be useful "briefly' to.consider itr. i 

* S* Of these kingdoms, or provinces T Berigaf and Behav cora- 
**poftetho£d famous conquests,, which it was ihe'gldfy bf the 
* greet- 1 ord Clive to have acquired for hie country, and their 
resources have famished the foundation on which tbe vast 
superstructure of our Indian^ gfapite has been raided/ What- 
ever events may have chequered our career ‘elsbwhere/ these 
provinces have remained rich And Ifttact, their wealth fetid their 
position farming the chief strength of the British nation in tLe 
east* 

44 If them the must obvious principles of justice and humanity 
did igit enjoin a gust system of administration far 4hd millions 
inhabiting them# the dearest* dictate* of poJ!c£ wntrf&dXftct it. 

distinctly *?** this’ percqivjfd*/ that hnearly fffb yefcrs qgo, 
ftbe Government over* Lord ’Cemwaljf# Was 

empowered to pledge tbe foitb of the fariti-sh Government to 
the relinquishment of 'any increase of the land revenue, and 
thereby set the seal to the gft*test sacrifice which a Govern- 
ment ever voluntarily macteto its subjects. 4 < 

From that period, until lately, the great outline of the 
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system of government then devised, remained unchanged. More 
particularly, after all the struggles arid mUgovernment Of former 
years the plan of a Governor-General, with certain inde- 
pendent powers, but checked and advised by a Council, selected 
as possessing local knowledge and experience, was found to be 
so fortunate a device that it remained through all the changes 
of half a century, fulfilling the purposes for which it was de- 
vised, unquestioned and&pplauded. SO successful did it prove, 
that it seems, with various modifications, tp have been imitated 
in many of the most prosperous of his Majesty’s colonies. 

" During the discu&sions on the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter, a proposal to discontinue the* Co unci Is of 
the subordinate Presidencies of, Madras and Bombay, was 
brought forward by the President of the Board of Control, but it 
was strongly and successfully opposed by the Court of Direc- 
tors/ It terminated in reserving to* the Court the power of 
discontinuing Councils should it desire to do so. The chief 
practical objection was, I think, the unfitness of a newly ar- 
rived Governor Vo decide upon matters relating to the land reve- 
nue, to the administration of justice, to patronage, and to other 
questions of internal arrangement. The opinion of Mr. Elphin- 
stone that the Council compelled tbe Governor to mature bis 
» measures before bringing them forward, also bad its weight, 
and 6ome other Considerations will be hereafter noticed. 

“ At the same time, some modifications in the Government- 
General were ^introduced, .partly, it would seem, with tbe view 
of enabling the Governor to quit the seat of Govern mealy* anfl 
partly, to introduce the new legislative membors of Council. 
But the vitally important change that has actually taken place, 
was never brought under discussion. 

u What then is 4 t%is change, and how did it originate ? 

The change is the transfer of the Government of the king-^ 
doms br ^rovirices 1 fiave referred to from the Governor General 
in Connell* to the Governor General in his newly created ca- 
pacity 6f Governed of Bengal. It woqld seem also* tbejt gene- 
rally (although by special agreement hot at present) S be Lieut. 
Governor of Agra ns Subject to the Governprof Bengal. Under 
this &ystem, the* Council has ceased 'to have a Voice in or even 
to be informed regarding measures>dopted by the Governor. 

t. * * 

i * 

* 1 incline to doubt if tbe substitution of four Gov laments for one Govern- 
ment is beneficial. I do not recollect to* have read; taat in tbe multitude of 
Government* Jhere is wisdom. 
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Gases are within my knowledge in which members of the 
Council first heard from the Gazette of matters of the deepest 
interest to them. 

•' The duty of the Governor General, therefore, under this 
new system, is not only to preside over t|ie deliberations of the 
council in questions legislative, political, ot financial, relating 
to the empire at large, and to sit in appeal from the measures 
of the subordinate governments (his <$wn inclusive), but it is 
also singly and unaided at his sole will and pleasure to dispose 
of every question of revenue, or police, or of civil or criminal 
justice, or relating to salt or opium, to devise new systems 
where the did have failed, to bestow all the patronage, to 
punish and reward, and to segjulale all the government of pro- 
vinces thus rich and populous. Ofoll this range of duties, it is 
not enough to say that almost any Governor General must be 
uninformed on his arrival 1 from England. It is something en- 
tirely apart from all his experience and all his knowledge. He 
knows something, perhaps, of the outline of the system of go- 
vernment, but nothing of the institutions, nothing of the laws, 
nothing of the custofas, nothing of the characters of the officers 
of the Government, nothing of the many minute workings and 
modifications, on which the success of a Government so mainly 
depends. For advice and assistance in all this, he used to look* 
to men of experience, viz., the members of the Council. Now, 
he must perform it all himself as he can.* With every thing 
new, every thing strange, still he must decide, or which is the 
mo^a probable course, allow the first ready and willing secretary 
%f\io presents Jiimself to decide for him. 

“ 1 think, even on such a cursory survey as is here attempted, 
it will be admitted, that the*change has many disadvantages, 
but how did it occur ? What prospective advantages were held 
out to lead to its adoption, and how far have they been realized? 

1 Alas! I fear this enquiry will only serfe farther to illustrate 
the evils of hasty legislation at the close of a session of Parlia- 
ment* This mighty change in the government of ‘millions, 
affectmg, probably, the stability of the Indian Empire, was 
neither foreseen nor considered. It was a mere afterthought, a 
new construction of a certain clause, t discovered after the Act 
had passed, on a reference to the lawyers. This imperium in 
imperio yvas no scheme* or intention of the Legislature adopted 
after a careful foretasting into prospective good tfhd prospective 
evil, but a haphazard contingency, adopted not for any conceiv- 
able merit, but because by some of the quirks which distance 
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plain men, it was suddenly and unexpectedly discovered to be 
the law. 

“ In the first place, I am very much disposed to concur in 
the reasons assigned by Lord Wilfiam Benlinck for altogether 
condemning such separate Governments, in a minute dated 
the 24th January, 1831, l observe that he asks ‘ what security 
there would be, but for the councils, even for a true and fair 
record of the administration at the different presidencies,’ much 
less that the public affairs were conducted with efficiency and 
honor, and in the true spirit and intention of so very distant an 
authority.” 

[Singular, however, that Lord William Bentinck should 
himself have accepted an office whese duties he had so strongly 
animadverted on. But patriotism now consists of such pene- 
trable stuff as ever to give way to worldly honors and 
aggrandisement.] * 

“ I would next submit, for consideration,” proceeds Mr. 
Melville, *' the remark of a late President of the Board of 
Control, regarding the strong constitutional objection there is 
to a Governor without a Council. It seems to me that the man 
who deliberately prefers the sole Government to the Council 
Government, must, on precisely the same grounds, prefer a 
despotism to a limited monarchy. 

“ I would, thirdly^ Suggest the obvious objection to appoint- 
ing a Governor-General in Council to sit in appeal from the 
Governor-General in his capacity of Governor. Can he bo 
expected to stultify his own acts ? To sit in calmoMibera- 
tion on that which may have been done hastily and unguard- 
edly by others, rather than by ihimself; but still to which his 
name stands pledged ? [ fear he can scarcely bo said to bring 

aq unbiassed mind to such questions. In regard to the Council, 
there seems to me tp be this difficulty, that they are not only tp 
consider the precise merits of the question before them, but also 
whether it may be desirable to weaken public authority by 
reversing a decision pf the Governor-General. Surely, it is 
much better that they should record their opinions*6f/ore the 
Government is at all committed. # 

*' Fourthly, Lwould’draw attention to the difference between 
responsible advisers bound to state in* writing their opinions on 
every question before the Government, v &nd the private irre- 
sponsible advisers who mutt be substituted, and more especi- 
ally would 1 refer to secretaries* watched by a vigilant Council, 
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and by a’half-informed over-worked Governor. Furthermore, 
as a Governor must, l suppose, be advised, 1 would calk upon 
the bomeauthorities to say if they can feel the same confidence in 
the measures of Government being: conducted with due delibe- 
ration and wisdom since they ceased to 'be discussed, at the 
'Council -Board. The Governor may, perhaps, himself dispose 
of the details with which he is conversant, but the most 
Important matters, viz., the good government of the interior, 
is precisely that regarding wtiioh he is least likely to be 
informed. -t 

“ Fifthly,. I would enquire whether it must *noi«‘be 9 mere 
delusion to suppose that a^statesmao, however conversant with 
India, far more if recently arr^vqjd from England, can be compe- 
tent, not only generally to superintend the business' of the 
Government, but singly, and unaided to decide upon all the 
details of a separate Government, noticed above, and which 
may and do materially affect the safety, happiness, and pros- 
perity of the people. It requires, therefore, much watchful- 
ness and attention to ascertain, judge of, and remedy their 
grievances, and the business of Government is very ill per- 
formed where, as. in the qase of the separate Government, this 
material object is overlooked. The Governor wants time, 
wants knowledge, and wants experience for the due discharge 
of these duties, and the consequence i$ that they cannot be 
efficiently discharged. * # 

** Sixth. If the Governors of Madras and Bombay are checked 
by Councils, and are, moreover, by the new Act intended to be 
brougbtTnore immediately under the control of the Govern- 
ment-General, on what conceivable principle should the Go- 
vernor-General, as Governor of Bengal, have no* Council ? If 
both checks are required in one case* withNvhat consistency 
can both be virtually got rid of in the other? Besides, may 
not the Governor-General, quoad Goverrfor, bo expected to 
have some fellow-feeling with the other subordinate Governors 
rather at variance w*tb the more efficient control over them 
intended b # y the Act ? Latitude to them is latitude to himself. 
Restrictions on them are restrictions 00 himself. Censures on 
them may be censures on himself. # Which, . therefore, is 
probable, that hie. will thqs apply checks to himself, or tbfrt.he 
wilhnot ? # 

44 But tprhile the Governor-General is thus ✓ overburdened, 
what duties do the members oiCo&cil render in return for the 
liberal salary which each of them receives? With the details 
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of the Government, be repeatedly noticed, they have nothing to 
do, except when a rare appeal is brought before them. The 
. task of legislatioeis either relinquished altogether or consigned 
to^ttie b»w < 5 omtnissibri f and, in fact* l am not mware what 
substaatmlshare they take in the administration of theGpveru- 
riieqfc w Itrefciiy does 1 see ma singular fatality to find the 60 - 
verftor-Gerierel so* much in want of their aid, and they so 
liberally paid for affording it, and yet that aid to be totally 
withheld* ’ Is this the Weakness which indicates the decay of a 
great Government. . »’ * 

whkt, after all, are the effect* ofthi* change upon the 
people?. Are they protected and encouraged under it ? is that 
which is so defective in theory jnnre advantageous in. practice ? 

4f The Answer to these* questions has, perhaps, necessarily 
been anticipated by some of the preceding observations, but 
one dr two remarks slrill remain to to made. > % 

“ The first is the change observable in < the whole tone and 
spirit of the Government, and which I ascribe to an unin- 
for itied executive, by * regarding the realization of the revenue 
as tbfr primary .and- principal object* to, be provided lfqt t 
and ihb. adminjstratiOn of justice and other requiMtesQf good 
Goveritpieqt as secondary * (id subordinate. ' This . is 'percep- 
tible in various why*. . The confidential advisers the?Go- 
vernment referred to ju matters of internal administration, are 
the Revenue Commissioners, and reports from the judicial and 
other officers are discouraged or prohibited by law. The 
wholesome system which rendered the reve nue ^o fficers 
amenable to the Courts is to a considerable extent affiancToned ; 
the otfk&iof Collector us commonly joined to tfiat of magistrate, 9 
and in his collections he very* naturally obtains aid from, the 
police. Where, fiecessserily separated, it has just been re- 
solved that the collector Is to be well remunerated, the 
magistrate, with all his vast powers and responsibilities* witfi 
all the call for a men of matured judgment and experience, is to 
he the worst paid servant whom the * Government has ever 
employed as a substantive executive officer. The consequence 
is that he must he chosen from the junior, untried, and 
inexperienced class observants; thafe if a mao At for promotion, 
tie wfU ifakb 4 opportunity escape from ; aj^bertous 
lll-p^id duty ; ahd t hat all the monstrous evjisW aniaefficieot 
^ |K>lwih& f^edmt^i thin /the recollection of <spW^f <u£ after * 
much bloodshed/ misery, £bd fixpenae, must be expected to be 
/renewed. 
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M I think, too, the letter of the Revenue Laws (too often 
more) is much more strictly, and without due consideration 
enforced against the people than heretofore. Formerly, the. 
Government considered not only whether it had a legal claim, 
but whether it could be fairly and justly enforced. Now, he 
seems to be considered the best revenue officer who applies 
most successfully the high pressure to the people, whether in 
ordinary duties or in claiming rent-freeftands. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the land-revenue collections of the provinces we 
are considering, are rapidly and alarmingly declining. From 
1820 to 1830 they fell to the amount of about ten l&cs of rupees, 
viz., from 2,70,41.514 ter 2,60,30,054, but from 1830 to 1835 
they have fallen from the falter sum to 2,25,75,674, or about 
thirty-five lacs in five years. 1 am nbt aware that the cause of 
this has been at all satisfactorily ascertained, but does it not 
require the widest and mSst searching inquiry ? Not by any 
particular section of public officers, but by bringing (what 
seems somewhat in the background) the intellect and intelli- 
gence of the Service to bear upon it. 

" I further think tBat the separate Government is much leas 
Informed and less accessible than the Council Government 
used to be. in regard to the wants, and wishes, and grievances 
of the people. Formerly, there was a direct and an in- * 
direct channel of communication open.. The indirect was 
through the members of the Council, men chosen for their 
abilities and experience, having friends scattered through the 
providers**. who communicated what it might be necessary to 
impress upon the Government. All Ibis is cut off in the 
separate Government. A more direct source of information, 
also recently discontinued, was the half-yearly reports of the 
Judges on Circuit, and which included almost every thing 
materially affecting good goverLment* Often there was a 
good deal of matter of no great importance, but often also 
there was a mass of* sound sagacious remarks; of carefully 
sifted facts, and of clear, simple and intelligible statements, 
exerting the most beneficial practical influence on the measures 
of the Government. All this is swept away, and I do not 
think tbe police reports, obtained from* the Revenue Commis- 
sioners, and drawn, not from the actual investigation of cases, 
but from the numerical statement of crimes, at all supply their 
place. The little of general remark which reaches the 
separate^bovernor comes all* to him through one medium, 
whi<& may be tinged probably with its own peculiar views and 
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prejudices, and there is no means of enforcing attention to 
what may be essential. 

“ The same causes seem to me to operate in regard to the 
rilost difficult perhaps of all the duties of Government, the 
distribution of patronage. Instead of the fitness of an appoint* 
ment being open to discussion on its being proposed by the 
Governor-General — instead of the past conduct of an individuul 
selected being canvassed by those responsible for stating their 
opinions, the irresponsible and private adviser offers. his sugges- 
tions. and in this most delicate subject the narrow and confined 
is substituted for the broad and open course. ® 

APPEAL OF THE SOCIETY f*OR THE ABOLITION OF 
HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 

{Continued from No. 84, page 463.) 

“ Self-immolations in India are various, viz., under the wheels 
of Juggernaut’s car — drowning — burying and burning alive- 
falling from an eminence — actual sacrifice of human beings — 
deaths through the cruelties of the churuck pooja, or swing- 
ing festival — and perishing by wild beasts and cold. The 
space allotted for this Appeal will not admit of observations 
respecting the peculiar nature and design of these immolations, 
but the following fact; speak volumes to the humane and pious 
mind, to promote'the abolition of such cruel practices. 

“ Pilgrims are still crushed to death by the wheels of Jug- 
gernaut’s car. Two friends of the writer, Messrs.JLaffiy and 
Sutton, thus describe what they witnessed a^t the temple of 
Juggernaut, in July, 1826. — 

*• * This afternoon 1 had an &wful subjecMKor the foundation 
of my discourse, rte body of a poor man crushed to pieces by 
the car of Juggernaut. The wheels had passed just over his 
loins, and had nearfy severed his upper from his lower part?; 
his bowels and blood had gushed out,»and presented a sight 
too shocking to look upon. It was one of the most horrid 
spectacles I ever beheld; and while standing by jjt 1 became 
quite ill with sickness, and every limb shivered with horror! 
The wheels of these, cars are suited most effectually for this 
work of death, as the spokes project tfciree or four inches beyond 
the felloes. The .poor wretch threw himself from, the front of 
the car, add so became a voluntary sacrifice. He seemed a 
respectable man, apparent!/ a FJindostanee and a Brahmtin. I 
felt very much indisposed this evening, but could not lose this 
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opportunity of speaking- against the system which produced 
sncli effects. 1 felt my own mind in a serious frame*' took ntfy 
stand over the body, and spoke with some feeling of the, 
nature of the Hindoo religion, and' compared it with th*r%f 
Christ ; and perhaps, f never had’ a more serious 'cbrtgWgatio’O. 
Some hardened wretches* pointing to the mangled body* said, 

4 See, Sir, the glory of Juggernaut !* I concluded with Recom- 
mending .them to look to Jesus Ghrist ter mercy and salvation, 
which Juggernaut could never give/ The Rev. A. Sutton 
adds,*' The people who assembled while we stopped to look at 
him, exclaimed With approbation ; h *. burra botkte 1'^tjfc., great 
devotedness; * Metinnks *tbat ohe j scene like this would ‘be 
sufficient to &.WAken the whel^Ghristian world, could they but 
witness it ; but is it less real because they cannot ? Oh how 
long shall the blood, and skulls, and murders at Pooree, ex- 
ciaim, with a voice that should almost harrow up our *sonl, and 
make our flesh crawl upon our bones, against the heartlessness 
and indifference which England manifests V 
- 44 The Rev. W. Ward, in his 4 View of the Hindoos/ gives 
aOacfe^ritfi of a matt dtowded infcpori— 

’./* 4 Some years ago, as Shivu Shiromee was returning fc*>m 
bathing, with Kashenaut, another Brahmen, they' saw # poor 
old man sitting on the bank of the river, and asked hint whht * 
he was doing there ? He replied, that he was destitute of 
friends, and was about to renounce life in the* Ganges. Kashe- 
naht urged him not to delay then, if he was come to die. But 
the mmL^ eemed to hesitate, and replied, that it Was very cold. 
The Brahmtin (Jtintiog to his companion that he wished to tee 
the sport before he returned home !) reproached the pottr trem- 
bling wretch foljpis cowardice? and seizing bis hand, dragged 
him to the edge of the bank, where*be made him sit down, 
rubbed over him the purifying clay of the river, and ordered him 
Co repeat the proper Incantations. White he was, with i bis 
"eyes closed, repeating these forms, he slipped down a&dsunk 
into the water, which was very deep, and perished!* •"* - 

14 The burning alive a leper is thus described to a letter from 
Cutwa, in 1812 

44 4 Last week I witnessed the burning of a leper; apit about 
ieh ^gMtgttVdppt^wae dpg,; apd a flrp planed at tbebottom of 
'tit ;? • die j^Bvihan *©ifod inW tt; b«t inatantly ©i*itaiv% 

'^■fli-e^blfgged td* 6e * taltentourand stroggTedvblrdtter'tfeat 
purpose J his mother amfsiatefc however, ihru*tki«nt again ; 
and iiius,a man who to ail appearance might here survived several 
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years, was cruelly burnt to death. I find the practice is not un- 
common in these parts. This poor wretch died with the noliont 
that by thus purifying* his body by fire, he should receive a happy 
transmigration into a healthful body^ whereas if he had died by 
the disease ■, he would, after four bir^s, have appeared on earth 
again a leper. — Ward'* View, Vol. 2, p. 110. 

** The Rev. J. Chamberlain, in a letter from Agra, in the 
same year, thus describes the practice of burying alive : — 

“ 4 I went out a lew mornings ago and came to an enclosed 
.places which, on enquiry, L fouod hnd been rendered sacred by 
ten persons having be$n buried alive thefe ! 1 am •informed 
that many people visit the place, every Monday -afternoon for 
worship, and that once or twicp ? f year large crowds assemble 
here and at another similar-place near the City. There is great 
reason to fear that this practice is very common in these parts. 
At Brindabun many are buried alive* or drowned every year. — 
Ward y s View , Vol. 2, p. 120. 

Immolations by falling from an eminence* are spoken of by 
Sir John Malcolm. 

•“ • Self-destruction from superstition and self-inhu mutton 
(row tedium vitte, (weariness of life), take place sometimes in 
Malwa. There were three examples of the former, in IU10, at 
Oonkar Mandatta, of individuals, who, during the festival threw 
themselves from a rock that overhangs the Nerbuddah river. 
These infatuated victims are usually it appears either prompted 
by the belief that they will by the act secure their transmigra- 
tion into Rajahs, or have been constantly bred up in the con- 
templation of the sacrifice, from being devoted to^BTaTbirlli. 
A further motive may be offered by the tradition current at 
Oonkar Mandatta, that a person whose lif^L saved after the 
fall from the ptetfpice, -a height '.of about rZU feet, must be 
made Rajah of the place, An instance is mentioned of the 
prtZp being, obtained ; but to prevent the recurrence of such an 
event, poison is mixed with the Inst victuals given to the devoted 
person* and its actions increased, by stimulants !— Ma I col m's 
Rep. of Ceu* India- # * 

<r Actual sacrifice of human beings to idols, it is to be feared 
still exists in British India. . • 

, However shocstng (says Ward) , it .may be, it is 
generally tepdrted amongst the ^atiyes,' that human sacrifices 
are to ihis day Offered in. some places in ‘Bengal. At a village 
called Ksbeero, near the *tov/n of Burdwan, it is positively 
affirmed, that human sacrifices are still offered to the goddess 
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Yoogadya, a form of Doorga ; at Kireetukona, near Moorsheda- 
bad, to Kalce ; and at many other places. The discovery of 
these murders in the name of religion, is made by finding the 
bodies with the heads cut ofT near these images; and though 
no one acknowledges the act, yet the Natives well know that 
these people have been offered in sacrifice. About seven years 
ago, at the village of Serampore, near Cutwa, before the temple 
of the Goddess Tara, a body was found without a head ; and 
in the inside of the temple different offerings, as ornaments, 
food, flowers, spirituous liquors, &c. All who saw it, knew that 
a human Victim had* been slaughtered in the night, and search 
was made after the murdeoprs, but in vain. At Brumha-neetula, 
near Nudeeya, is an image ofjklanusa, before which the worship 
of Doorga is performed. It is currestly reported, that at this 
place human victims are occasionally offered as decapitated 
bodies are found there. Rffmu Natchu Vachusputee, the second 
Sung.skrit Pundit, in the College of Fort William, assured me, 
that about the year 1770, at the village of Soomura, near Goop- 
tipara, he saw the head of a man, with a lamp placed on it, lying 
in tf temple before the image of the goddess Siddleshwuree, and the 
body lying in the road opposite the temple. A similar fact is 
related respecting an image of Bhurga Bheema, at Tumlook, 
where a decapitated body was found. At Chil-pooru, and at 
Kalee-ghaut, near Calcutta, it is said, that human sacrifices have 
been occasionally offered. A respectable Native assured me, 
that at Chil-pooru, near the image of Chuttreshwuree, about 
the year 1 788, a decapitated body was found, which, in the 
opinion oT~ihe spectators, had been evidently offered on the 
preceding night to this goddess. The Hindoos relate that there 
existed former! jrfHKsheeru, a tillage near Nudeeya, an instru- 
ment called Kuffiit, which was used by devotees to cut off 
their own heads ! The instrument was made in the form of a 
half moon, with a sharp edge, add was placed at the back of the 
neck, having chains fastened at the two extremities. The in- 
fatuated devotee, placing his feet on the stirrups, gave a violent, 
jerk, and severed his head from his body*— Ward** View , Vol. 
2, p. 49—61. 120. 

“Bishop Heber, in his* Journal, speaks of the case of a 
wealthy Brahmun, under consideration — ' accused of having 
proctfrfed bis enemy to be’seized and carried before the altar of 
Kalee. ia his private blouse, and having there cut eff his head 
after t be manner in which sheep and hogs are sacrificed to their 
dekies^*-(Vol. 1. p- 216, IT) 
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u Deaths by the cruelties of the swinging Festival in Bengal 
and Orissa, it is to be feared are not unfrequent. It is thus 
described by a Gentleman iu Calcutta, March, 1823. — 

“ * The places of the body which are pierced are, the back, 
the arms, generally above the elbow, the sides, and the tongue. 
But the piercing is the least part of what is endured by the 
sufferers. The tongue being pierced, an iron rod is thrust 
through it, sometime^ carried by the individual himself, and 
sometimes by one of the group of his attendants. One of these 
sufferers had the point of a bayonet fixed upon a musket through 
his tongue and carried before him by the sepoy to whom it 
belonged, and thus he paraded the streets, \nothur had a 
live snake of five or six feet in ^engtli, the tail of which was 
thrust through the man’s tongue, the head and part of the body 
remaining twirling in frightful shapes above his head. A singu- 
lar instance of audacity was seen this year ; — among the 
numerous groups there was a man having (he iron through his 
tongue with the upper part fastened to the leg of a woman of 
ill fame, who was carried upon the shoulders of bearers in a chair 
precisely even with the man’s head, and^ie dancing and frolick- 
ing below ! Some are So determined to excel, that in order to 
insert a thicker rod, the tongue has been so far pierced as to 
leave merely a shred on each side ; and it has happened that 
one side has given way, leaving the part of the tongue hanging 
on one side merely by a piece. The number of persons in 
Calcutta who thus torment themselves, cannot, it is supposed, 
be less than a thousands in all probability it is much greater. 
Europeans are not likely to hear the tenth, or eveiwPhrrtjidreth 
part of the evil that occurs from these practices. The Natives • 
are not sufficiently attached to#eaeh other teg, hi ok the maiming 
or death of their*Countrymen of importanc^sufficient to induce 
them, even to relate the fact, unless it is elicited by some 
special circumstance, or inquiry should lead to the subject!’ 9 

•' Hindoo ascetics are sometimes devoured in forests by wild 
beasts, and also \ jrish in cold regions. * 

“ * While on a visit to Saugur Island, in 1805/ saye the Rev. 
W. Ward, 4 1 was informed by a jogee, that six oT his compa- 
nions had been devoured there by ligers, in the three preceding 
months. While ab^nt in the forest gathering sticks, he heard 
their cries, and looking over the wSMl of the Temple-yard, in 
which they lived, he saw the tigers dragging theft by Mm neck> 
into the jungle. Other forests infested by wild beasts, are visited 
by these jogees, many of whom are devoured every year. Nuns- 
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bers of secular pprsons too, efrawn to the annual festival* cele- 
t^ated hi thec»e ford$4*/tfaU victims to the'tigets. The fkindods v 
have also a yvay to heaven without dying ! if the person who 
wishes to go this way to heavep, through repeating certain in- 
paYiiatjons, survives the cold, be at last arrives at Himalaya, the 
r&jdefoce of Seetu £ticb a period is said ' to go the great 
jtHirney!' Joodbjstwn according ltd ihe Pboiiftis, went ’tbtt 
way to heaVen, bflt hiS.cOtypafliifos' perished by the cbld on ttfe 
mountains. This forms another method in which the Hindoos 
may put a period to their existence. It is also ope of the atone* 
meets for great offences., — Wat#* View , voli fi.’ p* 125, 120. 

“ The mueder of persons as supposed witches is stated to 
exist in Central India, and* appears deserving g>f notice in this 
Appeal. The belief 1 in witchcraft psevails in an extraordinary 
degree throughout 'Malwa apd the adjoining Rajpoot States, 
including the most learned Bralimun and the lowest Bheel 
among its notaries* ! % 

’ M 9 The idea (says Sir John ftlvtaolm;) entertained of' the 
dhakoons, or witches, is that certain worpen (generally the old 
and wrinkled) are endowed ’with a* limited supernatural power, 
which though it does not extend to* seeing into futurity, or ob- 
taining what they wish, enables them with the aid of their 
familiar and by their incantations> to Inflict pain, disease, an$ 
death, upon human beings or ^anrmals.^ Such absurd belief 
would not ' merit attention, did not the numerous murders (they 
can be called by no othpr name) which it annually produces, 
force it in to notice. It ft calculated, and ou tolerable data^’tfa&t 
withiirm*- last thirty year's between two and three thousand 
women have bedh put to death as witches in JMalwa, and a Very 
' large proportieo fftthem. have perished by the orders aT Zalfm 
Sfogh, Regent of Kotahr * • ^ 

c is impossible to form a correct estimate of the tinmber of 
Hindoos Who perish ftnnuajly the victims of* superstition. The* 
late Mr. Ward's conjecture, in 1820, was as follows:— ' * ** ‘ ' 


*• ^Widows burnt alive la all Hindoatah 

v Pilgnnfa perilling oa thf roads find' or hol£ places v ’ 

Persons dAwmpg tbemmJves id th’e Ganges* or burled, a t burnt 
1 4 r ||||^ * ,, . „ ^ 

r 4£mgfcah imtoolited, Inof uding thdse'of flie itejrppots . * ’ . 

u dWe k persons, whose death is hastened oaths banks of the Ganges 


1V&0* 

VmL u. p. 383. 


one-third of this estimate of Rothes throughout Indian nearer the 
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** Th<; number of Suttees in India, from oflicial document* 
laid before Parliament, is about 700 annually ; butahis does not 
include tbqse^thatoccur in the Lribfijtury; allied md independent 
State^ whicb are not subject to British regulations ; and even 
ip tl^ British, territories, it is probable tbipse deeds of death are 
often cieed$of darkness, and are neyer made known, tp the eli- 
thorilies. — Whenshall Britain * v make inquisition for bipod/ 
and by * her strong’ and. merciful arm abolish thl> unnatural 
custom.? - jt # 

“ Tb©. safety. and facility of the abolition of human sacrifices 
in India, and the consequent duly of Britain to promoV&o Jit*” 
niape an object,. deserves serious attention. 

“ It is a natural and important inqWy Js the British Govern-* 
men! in „ India able to abolish 'tlftlse inhuman .customs without 
endangering the safety, of the State. ? Some of its functionaries 
vvpuld deny it, but it appears from t^e six volumes of Parliamen- 
tary Papers on the burning/of Hindoo widovys, that a majority 
of, Cham ar f e favorable to MMtbolilioo of this murderous qus tom; 
and. hence it may be supposed they would not cooceiveany 
danger attached to the merciful suppression Of the v a clous kjjida 
of hu/n&n sacrifices in India. The following brief extr&ctj. ap- 
pgaf important. The Court of Nizamut Adavvlut, in Juno l§L7 r 
state-- 

1,1 $ There is a strong presumption that little, resistance would 
he opposed to the suppression of, a practice so repugnant tp the 
commop feeling? of humanity ; if # from experience of continued 
abuses , op the investigation or performance of female sacrifices, 
as now tolerated, it should at any time be deemed«&£otM»ary to 
ppact a Regulation, prohibiting the priesthood and kindred of« 
thp deposed, as well as all others, from assisting iu : snch sacri- 
fices/ .Surely U**s necessary to endeavopr to rescu^ .five or six 
hundred deluded women from a most horrid d path ! Hovy many 
Europeans,, in In^ia imbibe, imperceptibly, a degree of. t lie 
apathy qf the Hindoos. , >. . 

-« C- Chapman, Esq., Magistrate in fessore, qnder date Doc. 
19, t£,. tli us addresses the Acting Superjuteodept o/ Police, 
Lower Provinces, Calcutta ~ \+V *■= 

;««l Any law abolishing the Suf tee, would ha attended with 
uo other effect than A should. have t under every good system of 
Government-*— the immediate and d)ie observance of its^nact- 
xnents. jkwouid most willingly undertake to promulgate any* 
orders regarding its abolition, throughout the district under my 
charge, without dread of any ill consequences arising from the 
interference of Government/ 
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“ J. H. Harington, Esq., late Officiating Chief Judge in Cal- 
cutta, declared, * The entire and immediate abolition of Suttees 
would be attended with no sort of danger.’ The second Judge 
in Calcutta, C. Smith, Esq,, says, ' The practice of Suttee ought 
to be abolished, and it may be abolished with perfect 
safety.’ The third Judge, J, T. Shakespear, Esq. likewise 
states: — ‘ I am prepared to concur in a recommendation to Go- 
vernment, that a Regulation be promulgated prohibiting Sut- 
tees throughout the country.’ The fifth Judge. W. B. Martin, 
Esq., at the same time stated : — * The toleration of the practice 
by our Government, and its disposition to interfere no further 
than was necessary to guard it from abuse, has been miscon- 
trued into a tacit recognition of the principle of an usage, the 
legality of which, within certain limits, it has formerly acknow- 
ledged.’ The minute of the Officiating Chief Judge, J. Ahmuty, 
Esq. relative to the documents from which the above extracts are 
taken, is as follows : — * I feel satisfied that it would be far pre- 
ferable to enact a Regulation pnffibiting the practice of Sut- 
tees at once, and rendering it punishable by law, than having 
reeeurse to any partial or indirect means to repress it gradually 
if even such a result conld be reasonably expected to ensue. 

“ The Parliamentary Papers on Hindoo Infanticide June, 
1824, and July, 1828, shew the prevalence of this inhuman 
practice, the propriety of its suppression, and the degree of 
success attending the efforts to abolish it* * • 

“ * Considering the question (says the Magistrate of Juan- 
pore, May, 1810), either in a moral, political, or religious 
poinff&l Vlfcw, it demands the most serious attention of Govern- 
ment.’ Tbe philanthropic Colonel Walker justly remarks: — 
* The policy and humanity of eur Government are irrevocably 
blended with the success of the measures Ifer abolishing this 
revolting crime. The practice being declared a crime, it is the 
duty of the Magistrate to do his utmost to«convict those who 
still persist in it.’— Paf. Papers on Hindoo Infanticide , 1824, 

p. 8, 16, 16, 121. 

“ Thef murder of the sick by exposure on the banks of the 
Ganges, does not appear to have attracted the attention of the 
British Courts of Justice, ^nd thus these atrocious acts are per- 
petrated with impunity under the semblance of religion. 

“ The propriety and 'importance of the discontinuance of 
Bri^istf connection wkh idolatry, and actually deriving emolu- 
ments from it, appear evident. Thetylarquis Wellesley objected 
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to taxing the Tcfonple of Juggernaut, how much more, would he, 
have disapproved of the present system of the pilgrim hunters 
being paid at the principal gate of the town* 

“ Every man (says Dr, Buchanan) who can .afford it. is 
obliged to pay a tribute to the Euglish Government, for leave to 
worship the idol (Juggernaut) ! ! Ijt will give me sincere* 
pleasure, if the further investigation of this subject, shall tend* 
in any degree, to softefc the shameful impression which the 
above statement must make on the public mind. What can be 
compared to the disgrace of regulating by Christianjaw the 
bloody and obscene rites of Juggernaut ? The honor of our 
nation is certainly involved in this maftter. A Writer may be 
able, by the power of high embellishment; by noticing indjf* 
ferent circumstances, and entirely suppressing others, to repre- 
sent the idol Juggernaut as one of thg ‘ gay and elegant deities 
of Greece and Rome but the substance of the facts as stated 
by others, will remain the slime. It will still continue true 
that Juggernaut is a fountain of vice and misery to millions 
of mankind ; that the sanguinary and obscene character of tJhp 
worship is in the highest degree revolting* and that it will be a 
most happy event when our Christian nation shall dissolve its 
connection with that polluted place/ — Pilgrim Tax in India , 

* hy J. Peggs, late ^Missionary in Orissa . (See.) Second , 
Edition , p. 59. 9 , 

A Clergyman at Gya writes, — * , », 

‘"I saw at Gya many poor creatures who had travelled 
1,000 miles, and who in their journey endured greafcprivatfons 
of . every kind. The well-meant intentions pf Government 
have totally failed ; for, instead f of jthe Tax having diminished 
the number of Pilgpms, it has greatly increased the multitude, 
rendered the.Brahminical order respectable, and placed idolatry 
on a firmer basis tharj ever it was before ! The annual amount 
of Reveuue collected at Gya is only 200,000 rupees, (£31,230* 
sterling} apparently a large sum, but nothing in comparison 
with wnat the Brahmuns receive from the Pilgrims. TJie Tax 
is fixed and certain, but their own priests take all Vhey have 
about them, and then send them on a long journey home with- 
out the means of support. As soon as Government know the 
inutility of their interference in these things no doubt they will 
leave the sy$tem to stand or fall unsupported by authority.., 
Whep^that authority is withdrawn, we may venture to predfet* 
tliat, in this place, as well as in other parts of the globe, idolatry 
Hast India and Colonial Mag*, Vul. xiv. } No. 85, December. 2 T 
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will fall like Dagon before the ark of the Lord. 9 -'- Missionary 
Register, November, 1027, p* 540, see p. 559. 

“ To the various kinds of self-murder, by prostration under 
the wheels of Juggernaut's car, drowning, burying, and burning 
.alive lepers, aged persons, &c. &c., iitile attention is paid in 
Jndia, and thus human life is frequently taken or thrown away 
with impunity, 

“ Considerable success has attended 4he efforts of the British 
Government in the abrogation of certain impolitic and inhuman 
customs in India, and thus a sufficient pledge is afTorded of the 
favorable issue of all similar measures. 

“ Various Instances have occurred in which womeu have 
been preserved from burning themselves with their deceased 
husbands. The Magistrate of the Patna Division, in his return 
of Suttees, for 1823, writes — 

“ ' It will probably tfb considered the most remarkable 
feature of the present report, that, on nine occasions of in- 
tended Suttee, at which alone the police officers had an oppor- 
tijnity of being present, they succeeded, without difficulty or 
opposition, in dissuading the widows from sacrificing themselves ! 
From the inquiries that I have been able to make on the subject 
of Suttees, during the last two years, I do not hesitate to offer 
an opinion, that, in this District, it would not be attended with 
any dissatisfaction of a dangerous nature,' if the Government 
should deem it proper to prohibit this famentable custom 
altogether ; it even appears to me that the inhabitants of the 
District, generally, are prepared to hear of such a prohibition/ 

ff Infanticide^ was abolished at Saugur, by the Marquis Wel- 
lesly, in 1802, and agreements for its renunciation were ob- 
tained by distinguished officers of the British Government, from 
the Rajkoomars and Jahrejahs. It *is to be deeply regretted 
that the provisions of these engagements have not been duly 
9 exacted, and hence the cruel custom has been perpetuated. 
The Parliamentary papers on Hindoo Infanticide, printed July r 
182#-, while they shew that some female children hrfve been 
saved, and contain their names and ages, painfully demonstrate 
the necessity of more vigorous measures to abolish this unna- 
tural custom than have fet been adopted. 

V The influence of the British Magistrate In India, In sup- 
, is very strikingly displayed in the 
Allahabad. The v Alia tic Journal’ 
the folfowing statement 
f-murder has happily been put dawa 


pressing Hindoo cruelties 
tfbetftfo b of self-m urder at 
ferf^ust, 1827, contains 
A horrid form of sell 
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fey a regulation of |fie Government, and the wise and Crm 
application of it by the present truly worthy Judge and 
Magistrate of Allahabad, Mr. Colvin ; who said, he had not 
suffered any one to6rown himself at the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna. He has declared, that if any one aids another, 
either with a boat, to assist in tying on the earthen pots, or 
helps the individual to throw himself into the river, the persoi 
or persons so acting jfiall be regarded as accessary to the 
murder, and dealt with accordingly. An instance of this self- 
drowning, Mr. C. said, has not occurred since he has had 
the Government of Allahabad ; nor will he suffer these or any 
other cruelties, which he has power to prevent. We rejoice to 
state that this is the judgment of n\\ such Judges and Magis- 
trates with whom we haye had intercourse, in the different 
Districts ; this, in connection with the facts that the fshackles 
of caste, and Brahminical domination, are much and obviously 
weakening, is a subject of sincere congratulation to the friends 
of humanity and piety.’ — p. 241. 

“ Silting Dhurna has been abolished. By this practice, 
persons inflicted pains and even death, upon themselves - Gr 
others, to gain certain objects. Hamilton, in Tiis * Description 
of Hindostan/ thus describes it: — 

iC * In 1807, a Rajghur Brahmun,near Amran (in Guzerat),to 
deter his superior Kirjee-kowas from depriving him of some land, 
led his mother to 4he»gale of Amran and there cut off her head, 
which had the desired effect. Instances of this sort are frequent 
in Guzerat, and on most occasions the victim not only consents 
but glories in the death inflicted. The person wh</7s, in many 
cases, the innocent cause of the catastrophe, is considered by 
the Brahminical code as damned forever; while the wretch 
who, for his own pr&fit, perpetrates the murder, is not only held 
innocent by his fellow-citizens, but suffers no pang either of 
heart or conscience. V— Pol. p. 651.— Sed also Evang. Mag * 
May t 181-6, p. 518. , 

Another custom, abrogated by the British, is called Traga* 
It is thus described i — # * 

*' < The Bhatts, in Guzerat, maintain their influence by 
operating on the superstition of the Hindoos, who revere per 
sons that Idare have recourse to Traga when . oppressed or 
insulted. Traga is an act of violence, sometimes on their’own 
persons; at others, by putting some person to cleath* Jjtft, 
usually, by a cut on their own firm, or any other part of the 
body ; the party causing this act, however innocently, being 
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supposed responsible for its iniquity, ajpd is, in general, so 
panic-struck, that he acquiesces in whatever is demanded of 
him. Should he, however, prove obstinate, the Bhatts 
assemble in great numbers at his door, and threaten, that 
unless he complies with their requisition, they will immolate a 
human being. The object they select for this purpose is 
commonly an old woman, not of their own tribe, but of that 
named Tragalla, a race employed aboqg the Temples, and of 
the lowest cast of Hindoos. In prosecuting these attempts at 
intimidation, one or two of this tribe frequently become victims, 
but, if still unavailing, they proceed, as a dernier resort, to the 
sacrifice of their own mothers, sisters, daughters, and wives! and 
what is eqh&lty extraordinary,, these infatuated creatures with 
eagetheSs offer themselves to what they esteem a species of mar- 
‘ tyrdom. During the imbecile Government of the native princes, 
the efficacy of their cohtrofln Guzerat depended greatly on the 
support they afforded to these men* In 1817, the Bomba^Gq- 
vernment determined entirely to supersede their agency as 
securities within the limits of the British territories/ — ?Of tho 
Surat District, the safme gentlbman states , — “ No instance of 
Traga had occurred since the British obtained possession of the 
tracts composing this jurisdiction, up to the year 1816, a period 
of 15 years/ — Vol. /., p. 611, 691, 717. 

“ The greatest infraction of Hindoo attorns, is the execution 
of Brahmuns; but this, with the abrogation* of cruel ordeals, 
casting a noose over the traveller, and dragging him off the 
roac^o rob and sometimes murder him, &c., British humanity 
and justiceliave' accomplished. 

'* ‘ Usages/ says Lord Teignmouth, 1 originating in Hindoo 
superstition, and customs of immemorial prescription, have been 
’ discountenanced by the British administration in Bengal, whilst 
the lavvs of the Mahonjedans, wh ? ch derive their authority from 
the? Koran, have been modified; or, ip effett, altered, in various 
instances. / The financial system, which prevailed* in Bengal 
When the East India Company undertook the exercise of the 
De wan nee functions, was a system of undefined exaction* and 
arbitrary oppression, supported by the % most rigorous rules of 
jfrafetice; and the British are entitled # tb the merit of having 
annihilated it. The corah, or whip, under the Mahomedan 
Goteffirtieiit, was considered a necessary apf>endag<?/in the 
Courts, wliere the collections were mate ; and the 
application of it was incessant and*severe. A practice adopted 
tifrf^the authority of these ancieqt rules, would be severely 
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punished by the administration which has wisely and humanely 
abolished them- Thus, the former customs (particularly in 
tho collection of the land revenue) have undergone a total 
alteration, to the great benefit of the community. Let i 4 t, 
however, be observed, that the regulations, which, by deviating 
from ancient rules, have contributed so much to the happiness 
of the people, were, in many instances, at the time of th<*ir 
establishment, considered as hazardous innovations, repugnant 
to the feelings and prejudices of the Natives of tho highest 
class. 9 

“ Several improvements in the criminal law are thus stated: 
—‘ In trial for murder, the Mahomcdan law officers are required 
to deliver their opinions, according to the doctrines of certain 
learned expositors of the Jaw named in the regulations : but as 
these cypojsijor* admit mauy t distiuslions as to the rnqde^pf 
cbtpjmitijtqf fnurdejv jjbe . jRrilisb Government has 4 wisely <apd 
justly*. enacted (Reg- IX-;, 4 . d. J793, $.76), that, no regard 
shall be paid to, these . distinctions, but the intention of . the ' 
criminal, and- /not the manner or instrument of perpetration, 
shall constitute the rule for determining, the punishment. ^#*he 
Mahomedan law considers the religious persuasion of witnesses 
as a bar to the conviction or condemnation of a prisoner, or, 
in other words, rejects the testimony of Hindoos ! The 
British Government f has most justly abrogated a distinction 
calculated to dfefetft the c*nds of public justice. A person 
deliberately intending to murder one individual, aud acci- 
dentally killing another, is not, by the Mahomedan law, held 
liable to the punishment of murder. The regulations in 
opposition to this rule, declare the homicidd, under such cir- # 
cumstances, murder, aud the punishment, death. A murderer, 
though convicted 9 , might escape the punishment due to bis 
crime by obtaining pardon of, or from a compromise with, such 
heir* of the deceased as were entitled to demand retaliation, * 

' «< < According to an exposition of Mahomedan law, a father 
or mother, or grandfather or grandmother, wilfully murdering 
their child or grandchild, or any person of whom theftr child or 
grandchild may be heirs, cannot suffer death, by the law. of 
Kissaas, or Retaltefton ; nor can each a sentence be passed 
against a master for the murder of his slave appropriated by his 
owners to the service, of the public, nor against a . 'person 
-wilfully Willing another at the desire 6f the party sl*in*,&c.‘ ■ 
Tbe Governor in Council J has , declared to all Hindostan, 9 the 
Jaw of retaliation, in these and similar instances, repugnant to 
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the principles of public justice V In the year 1705, a Regulation 
was adopted, entitled — * A Regulation for preventing Rrali- 
muns, in the province of Benares, establishing koorhs, wounding 
or killing their female relations or children, or sitting dhurnah ; 
and for preventing the tribe of Rajkoomars, in that province, 
killing their female children.’ 

,f * A particular account of these customs is given in p. 33-37. 
Reference is also made to ' the prohibition of the criminal and 
inhuman practice of sacrificing children, by exposing them to 
he drowned and devoured by sharks, which prevailed at 
Saugur arid at several places on the Ganges. Death occasioned 
by such practices, now renders the perpetrators of them, and 
their accomplices, guilty of w^lfy! murder, and liable to capital 
punishment. By the Hindoo law, Ifo occasion the death of a 
Brahmun, either directly or indirectly, is an inexpiable crime, 
in the Bengal Provinces, hcfwever, Brahmuns are not exempted 
from suffering the punishment of death when awarded by a 
legal sentence — Considerations respecting India , frc. (Hat- 
chard) p. 23,37- 


A SKETCH OF SIR HENRY FANE’S CAREER 
IN INDIA. 

There is an anecdote current in society, that when the Court 
of Directors refused to rc-appoint Sir EflwaVd Barnes to the 
command of the Indian Army on the resignation of Lord William 
Bentg^ck, the Duke of Wellington was heard to exclaim 
“ then they shall have — ” but we will not repeat the exact 
words of his Grace, the import of which was, that the person 
they were to have would be perverse, disagreeable and severe — 
and Sir Henry Fane was appointed. • The anecdote may not 
be true, but it is clear that it might be applied without much 
injustice to the present Commander-in-Chief, some of the 
principal features of w«hose disposition are correctly enough 
pointed at in it. These features, faint or invisible when his 
Excellency .assumed command of the Indian Army, have been 
gradually becoming more deeply marked, until we can no 
longer doubt of their reat nature* Th^ high situation filled 
by Sir Henry is, indeed, peculiarly adapted for drawing out 
disposition ajnd character, conferring as it does on the holder, so 
' large^a share of disefetionary power and irresponsible influ- 
ence. Independent of the great pdwer, which for the main- 
tenance of discipline, must be vested in Officers, the Com* 
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mandcr-in-Chief of the Indian Army enjoys a still greater, by 
his very distance from the source of his delegated authority. 
He is not controlled by the presence of his superiors, there is 
no private influence to which he must bend — as at the Horse 
Guards, public opinion there is none or nearly none — in short, 
in him is centered almost the sole and entire management of 
the army. We of course speak of him as Commander-in-Chifef 
and of his power over ^ic internal economy of the army, for as 
a member of the Government of India, he is a mere cypher 
without weight or influence. But his power ip the internal 
management of the army, is as despotic as it could well be ; 
and it is therefore obvious how greatly the well being, we might 
say the interests of that body, defends upon his disposition and 
personal character, and how important that both should be 
accurately and clearly understood. 

The army were predisposed from their well grounded detes- 
tation of Lord W. Bentinck, to receive warmly his successor, and 
this disposition served for a time to blind them as to the real 
character of the'present Commander-in-Chief. He was on his 
arrival hailed as a kind of military mcs&iah, frank, liberal; < Wn- 
siderate and clear sighted, and this reception was at the moment 
acknowledged by an address, the twaddle and assumption of 
which were overlooked in ihe good nature and kindly feeling 
which appeared in jt. We do not like these addresses. 
Buonaparte speaking to the imagination and higher ‘feelings 
of an army, is a showy picture to contemplate ; but Sir Henry 
Fane telling a body of spirited men that he will take a paternal 
interest in their welfare and comforts, and enjoinmg gooS con- 
duct to them, impresses us with a relation ot a very different'* 
order. Be the address howevfer in good taste or not, we fear 
Iiis Excellency did protost too much, or which is more probably 
the case, the army understood literally what was but a gauche 
acknowledgment of a flattering reception. This latter construc- 
tion is more readily reconciled with hisJExccllency’s subsequent 
actions. * m 

Sir Henry Fane, we consider, whatever he mighf Hhve been, 
to be now without ability, possessed of less than the average 
of human intellect, aijid saved from%bsoIute feebleness of cha- 
racter by having well marked passiops— 

-“grille, 

11 Strung bo vc reign will and keen desire to chide 

but without the mind to give vigour to them. He is not wilb~ 
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ont that weakness commonly called good’ nature, but like all 
the * Absolutes, he is good-natured only in repose — rouse him, 
his good nature vanishes and he becomes capriciously ill-natured. 
In any other profession than the military, the self-control ho 
must have practised, would have made him good-natured 
with .less of hastiness of temper and less of character.* Ho is 
one.of those men, whose character is moulded by their pursuits, 
and while as a military man his passionsifcave had play enough 
to hide his real inferiority, in the church he would have been the 
quiet vicar, on Sundays promising in sleepy sermons, heaven 
to his parfe Moneys, and only unreasonable at tithe time. He 
has much of the openness a/id candour of his profession, though 
they occasionally degenerate ii*t(\ bluntness and become excuses 
for injustice, he has no principle of efction, the impulse of his 
feelings is with him the primum mobile, and this we know 
generally instigates to error?' With this excess of feeling over 
reflection. His Excellency's determinations must be capricious 
and of little value. He arrives at them per saltum, and as 
might be expected, they are all more or less erroneous. But 
even^his very errors are*small and trifling, and, lest this should 
be urged as qualifying him for his important office, wc must re- 
collect, that they proceed from a mind as incapable of being 
right; as wrong upon any great scale He is not, indeed, called 
upon to act on an enlarged scale, for in .these days of quiet, 
Indian Commanders-in-Chief have but little to do here below — 
though what they have, requires almost every quality jn which 
Sir H^pry Fane is wanting — patience, self-control — judgment — 
firmness and impartiality. His Excellency, though self-willed* 
‘is wCak, and has none of that mature development of mind 
'which we should expect from him. On questions of magnitude 
we conceive him incapable of forming ato opinion, and in small 
ones he is far more likely to be vvreng than right — as must be 
the "case with one who has no other guide ftmn bis own way- 
ward feelings. Whether he has always been so, he has given 
us little opportunity of knowing, but there can belittle doubt 
tjiat Ire is'nqw as we ^represent him. He belongs to the class 
of dtdefly gentlemen who figure in tl\e plays as General 
So-aTid-So/weak, whimsical, and passionate, and furnishing in 
their J}lutidferitig obstinacy, the confusion and mistakes upon 
which qjfefyfjiing turns. AS a subordinate character Sir Henry 

and in the case of Sir H^nry htw true 'is it, “ it is more .safe tp 
the Jurisdiction of.severe, but steady reason, than under the empire of 
in&wlibtllx toil* .capricious passion," 
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would be useful and valuable, but as a principal he possesses far 
too much scope for playing his fantastic tricks. Such are the 
outlines of the character of the present Commander-in-Chief. 
and if they are accurate there can be little doubt of his fitness 
for commanding the Indian army. But that they are so, is 
shewn in every prominent act he has performed since he camfi 
to India. In his addresses and exhortations to the Army at large, 
we see very good, comlhcn place feeling and insipid advice 
which, as far as ability is concerned, might have come from any 
Dr. Dunderhead that ever filled a pulpit. They certainly afford 
no clue to the wayward feelings his Excellency cap occasionally 
display ; but what is there to call fortli a man's feeling in coolly 
addressing a body of men qf whom*he knows nothing. We see 
a preacher consigning in drawing-room cadence, half his flock 
to perdition, and Sir Robert Peel wjjl assure a Glasgow meet- 
ing of the inexpressible feelings of pride, &c. &c., that agitate 
him with as much emotion as ho would shew in asking his valet 
for a ooat. These things are mere matters of course, and easily 
gone through. But Sir Henry’s head and heart were 
praised for a display, w hich taxed neither the functions of the one 
nor the other. The first tangible act, as we may call it, of his 
Excellency, was his strange conduct to Colonel Faithful, whom 
he declared unfit for a high command because ho was an 
artillery officer. An opinion like this pronounced by Welling- 
ton or Napier would startle us, but coming from Sir Henry 
Fane, we cannot but conclude that it was ono hastily assumed 
and put forth without a reflection on its absurdity. •Sir H?nr y 
could have derived little aid from his own experience in forming 
such a decision, nor is he, evidently, the man to weigh and de- 
liberate on the merits of it. Besides, had his experience con- 
vinced him that his position was sound, still he should have 
considered that expe^ence acquired in the Indian army might; 
lead to a different result. But we suspect the truth is, his Ex- 
pediency took up tlie idea at once, and thinking one so novel 
^vo.nld impress*the army with a proper sense of the originality 
and ^boldness of his views, acted upon it. At* all evdqts there 
can be 'little doubt, from the wavering he subsequently dis- 
played on the question, 4hat it wps hastily and inconsiderately 
adopted.* His parading tour.had^*a very common p4ace 

• Artillery fibers may labour un.ler a. few professional disqualifieati()riBfijfc» 
Brigade command, but to aay thalSvith their genewtlly superior intelligence 
mental cultivation, they are not fltrfcd for posts which. Brigadiers 11 — — , 

D , &c., now hold, is unqualified nonsense. *■' ’ 

East India and Colonial Mug,, Yot , x n . y .Vo. 85, December. 2 U # 
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character, though it gradually disclosed his weakness and how 
much he was governed by his staff. It was during it he ordered 
the relief of the lClh Lancers and 11th Dragoons, a measure 
which though small, was one of inexcusable, indefensible 
injustice, and shews how easily he can be acted on. We 
cannot follow seriatim all his acts, every one of which shews 
precipitancy and want of discretion — that his feelings predomi- 
nate over his judgment. His indiscriminate support of com- 
manding officers in their collisions with their juniors, his neglect 
of that class, his strange opinions as regards officers on sick 
leave, the general tone of his orders, and his late outrageous 
decision in re-— to Drst Thomson and Clarke, must convince 
any one that the present Oontmandcr-in-Chief is such as wc 
have described him, and that the* hopes entertained by the 
army, so flattering to him, have been disappointed. The subject 
though rather small is fertile, and shall be recurred to at 
another period . 1 — jlgra Ukhbar, May 27. 

THE. CITY OF DAMASCUS. 

{Continued from No. 84, page 4C6-) 

“ What do you think of Ibrahim Pasha’s army?” asked 
Sherif Bey of me. " They are unnecessary/' 1 replied ; “ ho 
conquers with his name at which he laughed repeatedly, 
and muttered, “ Most true; they fly when tliey hear it." For 
the honour of Damascus, the Turks thought it necessary to 
show a frqrit to the invading army ; and after a great deal of 
boast and vapqur in the town marched out, in careless order, 
and with clumsy arms; thej no sooner saw the regular army 
of the Egyptian force, which was commanded to hold its fire 
until the mass was well within range* while a body of Bedouin 
cavalry stood ready to follow fiem on the expected rout, 
fhan they gave it up, and, facing about, returned towards the 
city where they weje received with hoots aftd laughter by the 
people, many of whom had assembled, in expectation *of their 
discomfiture, on the walls. Thus yiejded Damascus, which 
ever since its foundation has been J.he scene of war and 
bloodshed. * r 

I (found the Pasha siting in his divan, with an Armenian 
secretary kneeling at his’ feet, and a most grave and severend 
or priest,"cross-legged on a couch beside him. Our 
^j^i^rsation was full of the usual polite speeches, which in all 
* tongues but English sound agreeable enough ; the language of 
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compliment is a study in the East, which it is necessary for well- 
bred me.i to acquire, for there is an invariable routine of en- 
quiries and replies that never can be evaded. 

After the little cup of coffee, Sherif Bey introduced a bottle 
of liqueur, and enjoyed a glass of it amazingly. The priest to 
whom he ofTcred one, coquetted with it for several minutes 
making the most positive refusal, but at the samo time ogling^ 
it, as the Pasha perceived, with a longing eye. ** O Effendi, 
la, la!” he exclaimed ; — “ Alla forbid !” passing his lingers re- 
peatedly from his breast to his lips, and from his lips to his 
forehead ; — “ no, no ; by your sou! don't ask me.” The servant 
stood like a mute before him, with the glass in hi$ hand, and I 
thought I detected an understanding between them. The 
Governor, who had seen this comedy acted before, I dare say, 
merely pointed to the glass and uttered the word *• Drink!” 
The coy moolwie gave way, and wetresumed our conversation. 
The interpreter, an Armenian, is one of the best 1 ever met. 
We carried on a laughing dialogue without one pause. 

During his government in Upper Egypt, the Pasha had met 
many English, and professed to like theqi amazingly. " I 0 &W 1 
determined,” said he, If that your countrymen shall travel as 
safely even to Bagdad, as I should be able to do in England.” 
lie related his meeting with a very pretty English woman, who 
was on her way to India, at Luxor, 1 think, where she dined 
with him, very irwcD *to his astonishment; when he invited 
licr husband she accompanied him, and by such an action 
so perplexed the Governor, that he has, I dare say, told 
the story to every European who has visited hf*n sin£8. I 
trembled for the fame of my fair countrywoman) as he warmed 
in his narration of the dinner. *Thc moolwie looked and hum- 
med in so intelligilile a, manner, that I saw this unbelieving 
houri was deeply lost in his estimation. 

At length, stroking his beard with great complacency, 
“ What could she have come for?” said the Pasha. 1 replied 
in a fe^w worsts, that the customs of our .nations were in that 
respect very different, — that ladies mingled in society with 
men. But it is impossible to remove from the mind 'of an East- 
ern the notion of gretft impropriety in this; he remembered the 
name of the couple, trad asked me in so mysterious a manner 
whether the husband was net ” a good easy man,” that Lcould 
not resist Jpughing, and I fear very mych that »by s* doing 
I rather confirmed the fqnjy he haif taken. 1 leave fair travel- 
lers to draw their own conclusibns from this anecdote ; and to 
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judge whether they had better fall into the prejudices of the 
East, or risk the ill construction that will always arise from 
breaking through them. 

March 16th. — Sunday is a greater day of jubilee even than 
Friday ; for although the Christians are not so numerous, they 
seem more generally engaged in amusing themselves than the 
* Turks. At daylight the church of the convent was quite full ; 
the women were crowded into a latticed gallery, completely 
veiled in their shrouds, while the nrffin knelt upon the floor. 
The church is a very fine one. After mass, one of the friars 
ascended the pulpit, and preached a sermon in the most furious 
manner possible. It seemed to be entirely directed to tho 
gallery, and his violent'geslures showed that he was attacking 
some gentle vanities witho r ut"mercy. I gathered from the men 
about me that it was a tirade against One dressing; a denunciation 
which, when 1 glanced lyy eyes towards the sheeted objects of 
liis address, seemed at first sight, to say the least of it, superflu- 
ous. It is nevertheless possible, that under the linen mask the 
richest costumes may be hidden. Decoration of the person is 
Jtgt the less a female failing here, for the difficulty there is in dis- 
playing it. In their houses tho women are beautiful. The 
Syrian costume is too well known, however, for me to paint it. 

As the congregation was coming from the church, 1 strolled ( 
up and down the pavement. I have already spoken of my 
attra^ion to all the Christian children hi Damascus about me: 
in a little time the women took courage to approach me also. 
Among them were some of the merry ones whose laughter had 
be0h so excited by the management of my pocket-handkerchief 
on Friday. By their signs and actions I discovered at length 
how I had caused their mirtfy, for they prayed me to play the 
scene over again. When I had gratified *his reasonable curi- 
osity, so many fair hands were thrust into my coat-pockets, 'that 
I struggled with some difficulty tc escape, lest my clothes should 
c be torn to pieces, and distributed throughout the city as relics 
of some extraordinary ‘monster. It is not surprising that a Frank 
.dressed, in his own habit, hitherto so rare an object in Damas- 
cus should create a great sensation, for ar being so totally differ- 
ent in all respects to themselves coirld scarcely fall among 
them. In manner, in figure, in the mode of walking and the 
way«of silting down, who £&n be more opposite than an Eu- 
ropeafc»and.an Oriental? ‘ In our customs, too, we^equtfliy per- 
ple* them ; for every answer that L was able to give to the 
numerous questions of my fair inquisitors but led them more to 
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wonder. Wlien F confessed the circumstance of being yet 
single, “ Wliy, why, O Frank?” they all cried* and crowded 
still closer about me to have the mystery explained. 

Jn the burial-ground is an arch, where it is pretended St. Paul 
hid himself after he had been let down in a basket from the 
wall. The precise house, too, is shown from which he escaped. 
The circumstance that houses still stand on the walls with 
their windows towards the country, and hanging immediately 
over the ditch, is singular in a fortification of the present day, 
as so likely to facilitate escape, and even entrance to an 
enemy. This, at any rate, proves how little Damascus has* 
changed from its earliest days, » 

The gate of St. Paul Ieads*to» the Christian resort, and that 
of the Camels to the rendezvous of the Arabs, where l found 
the caravan for Bagdad collecting its numbers. A party of 
Bedouins came down a few night? ago, and carrying away 70 
of the best camels from the shickh, threw the merchants into 
great alarm. The gate of greatest thoroughfare is “ Cab- 
Tooma/' or the gate of Thomas, so called probably fromJLhe 
remembrance of the Greek who set so* fine an example to the 
city in its defence against the Saracens, where the crucifix was 
erected, and the New Testament carried in a solemn procession 
to its foot. 

Among the whimsvcal works in the city and its neighbour- 
hood, there is one ‘carried on at this gate to a grea{ extent ; 
several men with their arms bare, are pulling with all their 
strength, for several hours a day, at what appear at fij^t un- 
usually long hanks of white yarn. I stood some time observing 
this scene before I discovered that the cables were made of 
flour and sugar, which, whefa well kneaded together in this 
manner, is allowed to grow crisp, and sold as the favorite sweet- 
meat of the bazar. 

There is a. bridge across the river, on the opposite side? of 
which are somo fine gardens ; at some of the gates are coffee- 
houses hanging over the stream, whicti runs rapidly beneath 
them ; the Turks sit on cushions, enjoying the refreshing cool- 
ness, and fixed in their usual silence by the loud noise it makes. 

I strolled along the opposite bank to that most frequented, and 
surveyed with astonishment the singular manner of making 
holiday : as the men and women *sit apart, the pic-mcs that 
many groups were engaged in have vfcry little ' sociability! if ^ 
them. Enjoyment in public belongs to the men alone ; the 
Chris^ans and Jews follow the example of the Turks, and do 
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not even converse with the women, who were seated in a line 
by the margin of flic stream, so close together that they appeared 
like wild geese suddenly alighted. 

Few towns are so difficult to thread as Damascus. The 
streets are narrow, without any particular marks in them, and 
have a large door at each end, which is always closed at sun- 
set! or very soon after, as a protection against thieves, and I 
have read somewhere, wives : I proved^however, that a very 
small bribe will open it at any hour of the night, for there is 
always a gate-keeper at hand. The houses present no more 
a than mud walls, with an ill-built latticed window at a consider- 
able height. They are sometimes constructed on arches that 
hang across the streets, making it quite dark. Wooden rafters, 
too, when the arch has not been turned, are visible frequently 
from below, and render the way still more gloomy. 

No town, however, can b<* better supplied with water; nu- 
merous fountains are in the streets, and in the court of every 
house there is also one, or even two or three. Within, the 
houses are very magnificent. Their airiness is exceedingly 
delijlftful; balconies, with gaily-painted chambers opening 
into them, hang over the paved court, in which the fountain 
plays beneath the shade of orange and lemon trees. Elevated 
recesses, gilded most richly, and spread. with rarest carpets, 
form the lower rooms. When lounging qpon softest cushions 
in the most voluptuous “ far-niento” mannef, the Turks enjoy 
the fragrance of the blossoms and the refreshing patter of their 
" jets d'eaux,” 

In such a clTvhate there is real luxury in this mode of whiling 
dway the hottest* part of the day. To complete the soft- 
sounding picture of such an existence, 1 will add, that they sip 
from cups of porcelain iced sherbet m&de <Jf violets or roses. 
Who would not wish to dwell in Damascus ? or who. on being 
forqed to quit it, would not sigh for M the pleasant banks of the 
Pharphar?*’ 

The mosques are numerous in the city, and the principal ones 
are very fine ; with them, however, Christian travellers have 
1 little to do. * f 

The bazars are superb ; ipany of them "roofed in, are at all 
times cool and dry. in an Eastern city, 6ach commodity has 
generally its own particular mart. If in pursuit of a pair of 
.•lipjjefs, there* is a long street with nothing to be # seen* but 
slipper# on each side of it ; all has the^appearance of a fair in a 
town in Europe ; every lane of shops is crowded to excess, and 
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the merchant is at all times vaunting his goods ilh a loud voice. 
The scene is one of such variety and of so much amusement, 
that 1 never felt disposed to leave the bazars of Damascus. 

Women are as numerous as men in the streets, and make all 
Ihe household purchases: the shopmen have an air of gal- 
lantry id their way of dealing with their muffled customers that 
seems to invite them to linger about their purchases, for I 
noticed frequently groups of fair ladies who remained tfh 
unconscionable time tq listen to the soft tones of the shop- 
keeper. 

Sometimes a procession of great men on horseback pushes 
through the narrow bazars : and culprits are led about the 
streets as an example to the peopje. A Jew, who had ex- 
changed Spanish dollars at a higher rate than that proclaimed by 
the Governor, was shaved for the offence, and escorted through 
the town, preceded by a man who shouted out his crime, and 
called upon all to take warning. The Jew was heartily 
ashamed of his notoriety, and endeavoured to hide his insulted 
chin. A Christian merchant, of very great respectability and 
wealth, received for the same disobedience of the proclamaation 
one hundred bastinadoes, and was nearly killed by tha*nflic- 
tion. They had each given eighteen piastres for the Spanish 
dollar, the rate having been fixed at sixteen the day before. 

The most laughable exhibition in the city is in the barbers 9 
shops, which are nurperous in the neighbourhood of the public 
baths. They are fong narrow rooms, with benches «on each 
side, on which I have sometimes seen a dozen Turks squatting 
in a line, with their bare heads poked out in the most patient 
manner, to be kneaded, after having been shav<S(, between the 
hands of the barber, who rolls them about as*if they were balls 
quite unconnected with the shoulders they belong to. 

The vapour baths of *the East have been frequently described, 
but in no way to give an idea of the singular scene they pre* 
sent, in any travefs that I have read. The first time I entered 
one, I felt an uncomfortable presentiment that 1 was about to 
withess fifcme mysterious rites in the'very temple of Luxury • 
herself. The initiation of the outer chamber is sufficiently aw- 
ful— half-naked figjures clattering on wooden shoes across the * 
marble floor, |or exhausted forms, sove;ed with sheets, lying in 
a state of languor on the carpets within the recesses that serve 
for dressing. When I had thrown'off my clothes, an<# twisted 
a turban Yound my head, and a sheet about my wtoist^ follojvecL 
my guide through a dark passage, which grew warfber and 
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warmer at every step, tho steam becoming so thick as to 
threaten suffocation. Beyond this is a chamber with raised 
seats about it, on which ) eople lay extended tike corpses, men 
rubbing them with cameTs-hair gloves, patting them with their 
hands or pulling their joints, as if they hoped to dislocate them. 
When 1 passed through this silent scene, — for there was no 
sound but the occasional slap that announced to the subject 
under discipline that he might change his position , — 1 entered 
the very centre of all the vapour. Her^some lay stretched on 
tho floor in the most complete state of exhaustion, while others 
sat with their backs to tho wall awaiting their happy moment 
of oblivion*: 1 took my seat among these, in doubt whether to 
brave the issue,, or to fly a t t once from the caldron* In a very 
short time, however, 1 was -spqll- bound, and had great difficulty 
to struggle to the outer room, wherrt 1 lay for some time loo. 
languid to attemyt to dress. The effect of this apparently weak* 
ening ceremony is very delightful indeed. One of its most 
pleasing sensations is the marble-like smoothness of the skin ; 
there is the consciousness loo, that among the many impurities 
of an Eastern city you can bid defiance to them all. 

Commercial business never begins till near mid-day, the 
great doors are locked until that hour. 

The utter apathy of all is striking in a commercial mart, t 
have visited it at all hours and never observed the least ap- 
pearance of activity : the manner of dealing is the most tire* 
some that can be conceived ; a conversation Ynust occupy at 
least a third of the day before a bargain is struck. The 
intended purchaser, after wishing peace, jumps up and seats 
himstl^by the^aide of the merchant, who perhaps immediately 
offers him his pipey The goods are then displayed, and a price 
named, that seems without reference to the value of the articles, 
\o bo merely thrown out as a challenge to argument. The de- 
bate soon grows loud ; the greatest anger appears to exist 
between the parties, and an instant rupture U be about to take 
place; when, “ Come nearer 1 ' one cries to the other ; and they 
draw as close as possible, ‘and continue some minutes whispering 
in the most, mysterious manner. Suddenly, the Muezzin’s call 
to prayer^ brfcaks upon tbeir ears ; up the^ rise, and shuffling 
•way to the basin, squat on, its brink to perform the necessary 
•blutioot; then, returning to their carpetS, pass half an hour 
in prayer* A stranger to art Eastern city would indeqjd bepon* 
founded on entering thereat exchange, to find all the merchants 
tU TEei* knees, tbeir beads bo wed in adpralion towards the tatty* 
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point. The ceremony over, they return to their bargains, with 
clear consciences at any rate on one score. The gravity of the 
scene is sometimes disturbed by the cries of itinerant bakers, 
who carry the most excellent bread ir trays upon their heads, 
and dealers in sherbet, who attract notice by clinking their 
brass cups like cymbals. 


THE NEW INDIAN EMIGRATION SCHEME FOR 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The difficulty of inducing a sufficient emigration from the 
United Kingdom to N. S. Wales, has been experienced from 
the commencement of the latter • settlement up to the present 
time. Notwithstanding all that has been preached of the poverty, 
and misery, and " workhouse pay” of British agricultural labour- 
ers, it has been all along evident tlftt they are too well satisfied 
with their condition (bad as it is stated) in their own country, to 
trust themselves and their families to the puffery of Mr. Marshall, 
and the el dorado , he and other interested parties, promise the 
emigrant on his arrival in New South Wales. In emigrating 
thither the labourer lias infinitely more to contend with than the 
comparatively wealthy farmer. He is subjected to a rigid school 
of labour, whose tasksare Herculean ; and such as he seldom has 
had to experience at home. For such excess of labour, lie cer- 
tainly is remunerated according to the liberal rate which first 
allured his eye whilst at his English fire side and conning an 
old newspaper ; but he did not then calculate on slavcry^Jtle 
thought that the moderate labour which brought for him such 
a moderate price in England, would fetch the high price stated* 
in the newspaper, hi New South Wales. All who go out with 
similar views are similarly deceived. Moderate labour is not 
better remunerated in the Colony than it is in England; and 
when a British nobleman requires a number of his Park trees 
to be felled,. and his grounds cleared of the stumps and roots, 
and frhen enriched for agriculture of varfous kinds, he pays for 
the necessary labour as well — nay, often better lhai\th*o colonial 
farmer. Our agriculturists, at certain seasons of the year and 
in certain parts of the country are, >t is true, frequently driven 
to severoahardships ; § yet it is not because they are ill paid, but 
because thttgs is a scarcity of employment, and the/ become ac- 
cordingly Wle. We have more than bnce, listened Jo 4 fc«f" 
argument that ouy labourers might, at all times, alleviate their 
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conditions, were they not beset by a sort of sluggard partiality 
for their accustomed homes. • J t seems there is ever a 
rooted antipathy to migration in this class of m^ri. They wilt 
prefer almost to starve, rather than wander from their villages 
to seek for employment else w hero. Hence the complainings 
we sometimes hear; and though we commiserate the sufferers, 
we cannot help casting on them the stigma of sloth. 

There was less of agricultural distress before the labourer's 
devil in protean persona, the “ beer shops,” sprang up in every 
hamlet ol the kingdom. The Tom and Jerry's?* by allowing 
their commodity “ to be drank on the premises ?’ as was origi- 

* daily the case, allured many hundreds ot labourers to “ be drunk 
on the premises and thds they (the beer shops) inculcated 
improvidence. The hard eardin^s of/he fruitful season were 
dissipated instead of being saved, to ward off* the coming diffi- 
culties of the fruitless season. In this we date the origin of 
much of the recent agricultural distress. 

Still with all these evils, as we have said, the labourer seems 
ever determined 

♦ Rather ip bear the ilia he has 

Thau fly to others he knows nothing of! 

We would not have it understood from the foregoing remarks, 
that we are prejudiced enemies of emigration. We are ready 
to become friendly to any scheme emanating from Government 
which will liberally protect the interests’ of emigrants. 
Government as the system now stands presents gratuities or 
boturjjes, in addition to the rate of wages, to able-bodied men 
proceeding as agriculturists to New South Wales. We under- 
stand that Sir Richard Bourke has devoted his mind to the sub- 
ject of superinducing British emigration, ant} has explained his 
views in detail to Lord Glenelg. but considering the tardy man- 
ner in which all business is conducted in the colonial office, we 
fedr Sir Richard's propositions will meet wiA very little notice, 
however strongly thev^wiay deserve it. As if convinced of this 
fact, two extensively connected commercial gentlemen in the 
colony have* furnished the Governor with the particulars of a 
plan they have formed for causing an extensive emigration of 
Indian Natives (Bengal cocflies.) This scfecmfe is not altogether 
new ; it having been already put in practice in theflf&iritius, 
and 6©nje of the West lifdia Islands. It is fujMfc expected 

* tfflet tjhia plan (of which we have full detaitaoefore us) 
wtU M early tried in New South Wrfies, The Governor. holds 
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it in the highest favor, and it has indeed, few or no enemies. 
The recent frequent discussions'on the subject in the Colonial 
Press, afford us an opportunity of laying the scheme before our 
readers in the clearest possible points ot view. It will be seen 
that we have as yet chosen neither side of the question, but 
have simply adduced all the advantages that may be anticipated 
from the measure, and the various suggestions for improving^ 
and perfecting it that have been made by different local 
authorities. * 

° The one grand evil which is now pressing like a mighty 
incubus upon the energies of our adopted country, is the scarcity 
of labour, a scarcity which is felt frojn Sydney Cove to Wel- 
lington Valley, and from Liverpool Plains to the Snowy 
Mountains. In a letter from some of our free settlers to tho 
Colonial Secretary, dated so recently as the 24th of May, a 
part of those consequences are deserved in the following strong 
and startling terms : — 

* tmtmJ The want of labour is at present fill to an alarming 
extent throughout the colony ; in many cases , tiie plotgii 
remains idle ; and in order to wean the last spring hfftib'S, 
flock-owners have been obliged , in numerous instances , to place 
two flocks of sheep in one, under the care oj one 

SHEPHERD 9 * 

The Commercial Journ al (N. S. W.) gives the following 
useful calculations in illustration of this subject : — ‘ It se2ms ad- 
mitted on all sides, that the colony suffers from the want of bauds 
to conduct its pastoral and agricultural labour; ajjd, ther^fljre, 
it is not in proof ot that want, but to shew itsj>robab!e extent, 
that we offer the following statistical summary. Allowing that 4 
tho sheep in the colony amount to 2 , 000 , 000 , of which one- 
third, or (580,000, are bleeding ewes, we may allow the an- 
nual increase to be^ 600.000, which, at 400 in a flock, give 
1,500 flocks, requiring 1,500 shepherds ; and, at three flocks to 
a station, givfes 500 stations, requiring 590 hut-keepers ; and, at 
5,000 sheep "at each establishment, gives 120 establishments, 
requiring one overseer, one bullock-driver, and three’working 
bands, being 000 men. Total required to tend the annual 
increase of sheep, at the ratio of thfe present year, 2,600 men. 
Also, aft o wjng tho cattle in the colony to amount to 500,000 
head, 6f 200,000 are breeding cows, and yield an annual 

increase of200,000, and that every 1,000 require two stodj-men^ 
one bot-keeper, one bulfock -driver, and a working hand, it 
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would bo 1,000 men. From this calculation, it would appear 
that the total number of men required to tend the annual 
increase of sheep and cattle in the colony, is* 3.600. To the 
above must be added the hands required for the conduct of the 
increased quantity of wool and cattle from increased distances 
in tbo interior, and the conveyance from town of greatly 
increased stores, inland ; and also must be added the hands 
necessary for the increased demand of artisan labour.’ 

“ What is more vexatious to the mind of man, than to see 
riches scattered around him, whilst deprived of the means of 
gathering them? Such is the position, at the present moment, 
of the farmers and graziers of New South Wales. Blessed 
with one of the finest climates in the world — with abundant 
crops — with healthy and rapidly-increasing flocks and herds — 
and with boundless ranges of virgin pasturage; yet, what do 
all these avail them, so Io<?g as they are in want of hands to 
make their blessings available ? 

“ When sober men reflect upon this anomalous sla£t>, of 
things, and upon the ample pecuniary means of redress which 
tUe colonists have placed in the hands of their rulers, in what 
terms can they sufficiently express their indignation at the 
Bupincness of tho British Government? For to that supineness, 
and to none of the inevitable causes of human suffering, are all 
these vexations and losses to be attribute*!. 

•• But the colonists have at length some "profcpect of relief. — 
Governor Bourkc could not long remain blind to the miserable 
inefficiency of a system of Immigration which, with a princely 
anef^fonstantty increasing revenue, brought into the colony, 
•during the entire # of four years, no more than ^779 adult males ! 
He saw there must have bedn Something wrong somewhere, 
and unless a remedy were promptly provided, irreparable mis- 
chief would bo the consequence. He, therefore, brought the 
subject, just two years ago, before the Legislative Council ; 
appointed a committee qj that body to search the matter to tho 
bottom; and upon the report*, and evidence to* which the 
labours of« the committee gave birth, he framed some practical 
suggestions contained in his despatch to £#ord Glenelg, and a 
skilful system of details ; which, if not clogged by the petty 
interference of the Lords of the Treasury, will prove th^great- 
est blessing ever conferred upon New South Wale^^h • 

" Besides the improved scheme for procuring labourers from 
Great Pfitain and Ireland, wejiaveca novej proposition for 
trying Immigration from the East Indies. 
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“ The supply of labour throughout the colony, in every 
department of industry, is, fct the present juncture, reduced to 
so low an ebb, whilst the demand for it has risen to so urgent a 
pitch, that any thing in the shape of a man , having moveable 
hands and feet, with a disposition to make use of them, would 
be welcomed to any of our interior establishments as a vatuablo 
article, it may be easily supposed, therefore, that a scheme % 
which promises the supply of a large number of such articles at 
a cheap rate, will firft favor in tiie eyes of the colonists at first 
sight. Such appears to he the scheme introduced to the notice 
of our Government by Messrs. Mackay and Mayo. r £he labourers 
whom these gentlemen recommend us to employ, may bd 
imported to an extent equal to 'the full uruoiint of our ne- 
cessities, and at a cost \\ liicli'wt can well afford to bear. The 
experiment comes to us not altogether in the shape of theory,^ 
for it has been already tried at thp Isle of France with so much 
.success, that Mr. Mayo, a planter of some experience, says, ho 
has no doubt hut that in two or three years, there will be 
Twenty -fire or thirty thousand Indian labourers in that Island. 
Now, the mere circumstance of so many being objpinable 
within so short a time, is of itself a powerful recommendation. 
Compare the-'.o numbers with the total influx of men into this 
colony during the three vers 1834, 5, and 0. 

To the Isle of France, in three years, Free Immigrant Labourers 

say . * 25,00f 

To New .South Wales, in three years, Free Men, about . . r,700 

Male Convicts, about 8,405 

10.105 

Majority in favour of India . • T 1 4,895 

<* In other words, the average importation of labouring mert, 
free and bond, into New Sdutfi Wales from the British Isles, 
was about 3,800 per annum ; whilst, assuming Mr. Mayo to be 
correct, from India it might average, at the lowest calculation, 
6,000 per annum • » 

41 Then^as to the expense of these Indian immigrants, it is 
said, in a letter from Messrs. Thomas ftlythc and Sons, of the * 
Mauritius, to Messjs. Bettington and Co, of Sydfley, — ‘ The § 
total cost, including passage he?e and bach , at the end of their 
apprenticeship, which is generally five years, together with food , 
clothing, 8fc., is no more4han five Spanish dollars per month, or 
jive»8hx1tygs per week , which you will allow is cheap labour 
in any ccfontry.' Certainly ; and, in N&w Soutll Wales, woirW 
be thought wonderful I ydhea^. The ordinary price of common 
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day-labour there, at the present time, is four shillings per day ; 
but as this is an advance of one shilling upon the price long 
established heretofore, let us take it at three shillings — 

This gives an annual cost of • • £46 16 0 

The total cost of one Indian labourer, including passage here and 
back, food, clothing, &c 1300 

«. Balance in favour of the Indian .... £33 16 0 

“ But supposing that the Indians, as is^proposed, be brought 
out at the cost of Government, the settlers being charged only 
with thdr support from the time of their arrival in the colony, 
as in the caue of their convict servants, the expense, we are 
informed by the papers before us, would be as follows : — * Their 
rations are specified in the contract; being daily, for each 
individual, two pounds of rice, a little ghee and mustard, oil, 
&c. Their pay rs fixed at the rate of five rupees (about ten 
shillings) per month for each labourer, and seven rupees for 
each commander. One commander is sufficient for every hun- 
dred men.' - 

“ The average expense of a convict labourer is from £16 to 
£20 per annum ; but s?y £17 10s., and the comparison will 
stand thus : — 

Annual expense of the Convict Labourer, at the lowest . . . £17 10 0 

Ditto ditto of the Indian Free Labourer, at the highest . . .16 8 0 

Balance in favour of the Indian . c * . .£120 

• * * 
u As to the general character and prevailing habits of the 

Indian labourers recommended to us, Mr. Mackay says — 

Calcutta, and the lower provinces, they are denomi- 
nated Boonahs — ir* the upper provinces they*are called Dan- 
gurs. Unlike (the Hindoos* on Mahomedans, the Dangurs 
entertain no prejudices of castes or rpligicfo; and they are 
willing to turn their hands to any labour whatever, as far as 
they are capable. Neither are they rnwillingto partake of any 
kind of animal food, the worst description of which would be 
luxury to them. * # * 

“ ‘ In their own country, they have but little rice, and eat 
‘•nakes, lizardfc, rats, mice, &c. Their elefthing is simple and 
scanty, and they eat only qnce, rarely tw*icc. In twenty-four 
hours. f 

“‘Their habitations are 'equally simple and confined — any 
jjyy place* twenty feel square, and eight feet hlg^i, would 
suffice tor* twenty men. They are * ^macquainted with the 
luxury of a bed beyond a dry flodr , upon whibh they repose in 
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their blankets in the cold weather, and a remnant of thin 
cotton cloth in the summer season. For any kind of labour 
requiring great muscular strength, they are not equal to stout 
Europeans; but, since my arrival in this country, I have seen 
many Europeans earning three shillings per diem, the result of 
whose labour, individually, would not equal that of an indus- 
trious Dangur, receiving only one-third of the European's pay, 
food, and every thing^incl tided. For any agricultural purpose, 
except the plough, 1 consider them fully equal to Europeans, 
especially in using the hoc, and grubbing roots, weeding, 
From their patient disposition and - tractable habits, I feol 
equally certain of their proving (with a little,care in making* 
them understand the business,) excellent shepherds. 

“ f have already said \heir food is simple. The beef rejected 
here by the lowest European would be very welcome to them, 
and maize flour they arc pariiculaity fond of — they see but little 
of it in their own country, the grinding alone costing more than 
oc^Nrse rice, which, with a little salt, chillies, and vegetables, 
forms their best food.’ 

“ The testimony of Mr. Mayo is equally favorable* 
speaks of the Hill Coolies of Bengal (the Dangurs) especially, 
as a fine race of people, free from caste, tractable, and indus- 
trious. He adds — » 

“ 4 There is one gjreat advantage to be derived from the 
Indian character — -they are temperate, and are particularly 
trustworthy where sobriety is absolutely necessary. The 
planters in the Isle of France employ them now, almost ex- 
clusive of the Negroes, as carters, especially fo? the purpose of 
carrying their sugars to town.' ** • 

“The success ,of the experiment at the Mauritius is spoken of 
in the most confident ierms. Messrs. Blythe and Sous say— 

“ ' With respect to Indian labourers, it will be interesting to 
vou to know, th'al the introduction of these people has been 
attended vfith the most complete success. Ope thousand indi- 
viduals ha*e arrived in the past weefl, and a cargo is at this' 
moment coming up the harbour, and two thousand men more^ 
are on their passage. They are quiet, docile, and industrious.’* 
“ Mr. Mayo’s opipion, foundedmpon personal experience,^* 
not less encouraging: — . 

Frtftn my .general experience as ^a planter, and from the 
knowledge I acquired, and the enquiries I made, during-* fliy 
residence in the*lsle of 'France, I am competent to speak with 
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confidence respecting the system of introducing Indian la- 
bourers into that colony, and the probable effects of adopting 
the same system in this. * * * * * * * 

“ * 1 have no doubt but that in two or three years, there will 
be twenty-five or thirty thousand Indian labourers in the Isle 
of France ; which is a proof, though so many inferior persons 
ha*e been introduced, how valuable the Indian labourer is ; 
and will shew, at once, the great benefit that may be derived 
from their employment in this country. So important and 
superior is this kind of labour considered, from the example 
given in the Mauritius, that the Jamaica and Oemerara planters, 
who have hitherto attempted to employ British cultivators, but 
without success, principally ig qonsermerice of the destructive 
and demoralizing effects of intemperance, now propose, and by 
this time, I have no doubt, arc carrying into operation, the 
introduction of Indian labourers into the West Indies/ 

44 Mr. Mayo has one remark which cannot but be interesting 
to every reflecting Christian — — * 


“ * I would observe, that the importation of Indian labourers, 
uniter judicious regulations, will not only advance the interests 
of this colony, but will prove of incalculable benefit to India 
itself, In time, I think, it would prove to be the most effectual 
method of sending into that vast region not only improved 
manners, customs, arts, agriculture, and laws, but also the bless- 
ings of Christianity/ 

44 Such arc the more distinguishing features of the new 
sche me^ of Indian immigration. Several objections to it have, 
it is true, occurred to our minds which we will presently 
arid uce : — 

44 The time seems to have at len*gth come, ijhen through the 
deficiency of convict, labour, added to itsVnanv evils, the labour 
of black people, or at least of men of colour, from some part of 
the tworld or other, will inevitably introduce itself into New 
South Wales ; and consequently, that great question has already 
'arisen, namely, whether 9 we are to imitate the conduct of the 
southern States of the American nation, A the nation of the 
'Brazils, and the West Indian Island nation, in settling and 
Axing in the Colony an Indian slave population. 

™ ' 4 Does our Council intend, to leave it to the discretion of the 
Importers^ of these ignorant * heathen .Indians, to decide’lhe 
ffjtlowipJ^ filings concerning their introduction. 

proportion of the sexes wltich shail be allowed to 

be imported. 
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2. “ The quantity and quality of food wh!<fti shall be allowed 
them after their settlement in the Colony. 

3. “ The quantity and quality of clothing, bedding, and 
lodging which shall be allowed them. 

4. " The number of hours they shalt be required to labour, 

5. “ The protection they shall receive by the due payment t? 
them of their money wages; i. e. — if any be allowed them. 

G. " The kind and degree of punishment they shall receive 
for misconduct ; and how they shall be enabled to bring their 
grievances before our Magistrates. # 

7. '* The certainty, of such of them as may require it at the 

end of their terms of service, being 'provided with a passage 
back to their native countfy. * 

8. " The term of their service, or as it begins to be already 
called, their apprenticeship . 

“ Let us consider each of these circumstances pertaining to the 
coming emigrants, our free tawny brethren, equally the subjects 
of tko-King as ourselves, and of course entitled to the good-will 
and protection of all right-minded men, Especially o^alh 
Christian men. First, then, as to the proportion of the sexes 
that is to be imported, we will only say, that it is imperative, 
for the sake of public morality, that a due proportion of females 
should at all times accompany the male emigrants. Even if our 
Colonial Legislature should ordaia that one female should 
accompany every two males, the present great disparity of the 
sexes will be increased to an alarming amount. In our opinion, 
the Council should ordain, while the present disparity of 
sexes continues, (say4he next three years) that one female 
should accompany every male. ^ 

2. “ The food to b§ allowed our tawny brethren, after they 
shall have been set to work . 

“ We perceive by the papers laid before the Council, that 
the Mauritius planters* have been generous enough to agree to 
give their new* free Indian labourers, tvfcg pounds 9 weight of 
rice, to be flavored with 9 a little’ ghee and mustard oil,»every 
day, without fresh animjd food, or other sustenance. * 

99 If their work be proportioned to this spare diet, in the hot 
sun of the Mauritius, it is,al1 very well ? but it appears to us, it 
would be more liberal, and certainly pay better, to give these 
strangers* pennyworth of me&tor fish peg day, and require 
more work. • # 

99 It will be an immense Advantage to our settlers, if they 
East India and Colonial Mag., Vol . x/r., No. 8S, December 2 W 
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can hire Indian menland women vyho will be willing to feed on 
maize, or barley, or rye-meal, in lieu of rice. Rice will cost 
them twopence a lb., besides the carriage from Sydney. Rye, 
barley, or maize, grown by themselves, or neighbours, will not 
cost them a penny a pound. 

j‘ It is said, that meat will cause disease among those Indians 
who never before used it. We are, therefore, glad to see that 
the nation, whence it is proposed to £niig labourers to New 
South Wales, consider roasted rats and lizards, with a 
little salt, to be a great luxury. Such men will not be long 
before a modicum of beef and mutton will be found to agree 
with their stoftrachs very .well. To take rice-eating labourers 
to Argyle, and the country south fit the Mittagong range, 
would be to take them to an early grave. One winter there 
would dispatch all the more delicate of them, unless they had 
stamina to eat meat, and* had it given them. Free white 
labourers there eat from ten to twenty lbs. of meat a week. 
Many assignees find it to pay, to give even their convicta-eight, 
gine^and ten Ibs.wf meat in lieu of seven, especially during the 
cold months intervening between May and August. 

3. “ The clothing, bedding, and lodging. 

" We think it will appear palpable to all humane persons, 
that this colony, especially when you* cross the Cow pasture 
and Nepean rivers, will be felt by Indians to be as cold as 
Eoglaqd is by us. Consequently, the ’ two lascar caps, two 
dhooties, and two jackets, or blankets/ will not be sufficient for 
aswindian flowing his flock on the extensive downs of Mane- 
roo, where strqng frosts set in as early as March, and continue 
as late as October ; and where snow and sleet, and piercing 
cold winds, are more common than in maqy parts of England. 

“ The offence of idleness will be a common accusation 
against these strangers 

“ For, what we robust and masculine Europeans call in- 
dustry, the Indians t WiIl consider as hard labour; and what we 
call tfjfitog with their work, they will consider sufficiently 
bard. To regulate this part of the Indian emigrant's duty, 
will be a most difficult task. There must be 0 Commissioners 
for the Indians* appointed in every district, if not to advocate 
their cause, at least to. see that au undue severity be not ex- 
ereise4$4b+ kpepiDg r them‘ at work. The Spaniards, by urging 
' tbe*n*ttoes of Cuba and Peru to labour, caused millions of them 
perish. - * 
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„p. t " The ienrn -o/* thqir service limit must. be set to the 
term . of service of these ignorant strangers, who will otherwise 
be the dupe9 of the agents of the colony, and be inveigled to 
sign agreements to serve, not five years only, but ten, and 
twenty, and thirty. For cupidity has no conscience ; and undejf 
the artful name of ' apprentice/ virtual slavery may, through 
this medium, be established in the colony. 

a ‘ If the Indians be well fed and well clothed, and justly 
treated, they will be cheerful and willing labourers; and their 
good report of the colony will reach their relatives* in their 
native land^ and thenlgreat benefit yill arise to* both nations* 
As for the mode in which Indian, immigration has been con- 
ducted in the Mauritius, we read sufficient in the papers lately 
published, to be convinced that great cruelty has been exercised 
towards them, and that the siluatiori*of these strangers there, 
has been, and is, little better, if not worse, than that of the 
Negroe^ slaves. The planters at the Mauritius are notorious 
for kidnapping the Madagascar, and other free people, their* 
neighbours, and making slaves of them. And the Governors of 
that colony, from Farqubar down to Darling, have been as 
notorious for winking at the system.* 1 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 
Mbiutesof Evidence beforethe Hodse of CdMfnOns in June I 

MR. THOMAS WAGHORN CALLED INAND A MIN ED. 

1. Chairman . Will you hand jn -the statement which you 
have prepared upon this subject? — 

[The following Statement was then handed in, and read bg the Witness.] 

. * “ hoodoo, 71* CovafaiU, 13th Jon*, 1637. 

41 To the Right Honorable Lord William Bentiock and the Mem- 
bers of the Sfeam Committee, in the R^d’Sea* appointed by 
Resolution of the^Hpuse of Commons, 4Hh June,. 1037** 

“ My t*ord and and pursuits are 

doubtless jcnowfi ap each of, you. I leave' England to*morrow 
for figypit by way of Marseilles, enchased by the East. India 
Company and the India Board in that, quarter for ..the establish- 
ment of steam communication between England and India tty 
way of the Red Sep. # r •• • 

“ Many writers, especially of late, have endeavoured to give 
the public information, by their prolific ideas, about this said 
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steam intercourse ; uiad they not "done so, and thereby confused 
instead of throwing light on the subject, the writer would not 
have troubled your Lordship and the Committee with this letter 
at his departure. The Honorable Court of Directors of the East 
India Company and the India, Board have already sent out 
cft'ders to the Governor-General of India to place the Hugh 
Lindsay steam vessel between Suez and Mocha, to carry mails, 
passengers, &c., and the Atalantaand Berenice steamers between 
Mocha and Bombay, according to the original resolution of the 
House oLCommons of July 1834, for effecting steam intercourse 
with India by c this route: besides which, much also is in pro- 
gress by these authorities? That much is done, and more, much 
more, will be done by them f itf due bourse ; and it will be for 
your Lordship and the Committee to carefully search out the 
cheapest and moat efficient*way of enlarging and improving this 
same steam intercourse on the most comprehensive scale, and 
carrying it to the three presidencies of India. 

'* My opinion is fixed ; it is as follows : That so Tong art he re 
4s that perfect understanding between the English and French 
Governments, that fhe route by Marseilles is the quickest, 
cheapest, and consequently the best that can be devised ; for 
nothing can be better than the present organized system for tho 
transmission of India letters, &c., by the French steamers every 
ten d^ys between Marseilles and Alejfyidria, and vice versa ? 
unless I might suggest that Government messengers should 
journey through France, to and from, on these vessels carrying 
ffi? confidential despatches of the Government to and from 
Egypt ; the private letters passing, as they now' do, every day 
(Sundays excepted) through /he channel of his Majesty's and 
the French post-offices. The passengers will all be delighted 
at this route, having no longer to* fear crossing the Bay of 
.Biscay in winter on their way to and from India. Having thus 
fixed the English line byway of France, during peace, 1 now go 
to the other side of*the isthmus, and propose that two steam 
vesseli should pty constantly between Suez and Mocha,* having 
a third iif ordinary at Mocha to take the place of either steamer 
iti case of a break-down. These threv steam vessels should be 
all of the same size, anefabout 560 toiv* burthen ; the third one 
With only engineers in charge. Six more steamers, each of 
050 requiipd to perfect the communication from Mocha 

to wlHMia, as follows ; three oLthese steamers Should go be- 
tween Moeha and Calcutta, toucnfdg either way at Socotra for 
fuel when necessary, and anchoring at Trincomalee and Madras 
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a certain number of hours, fop the deliveryand receipt of every 
thing- going tojor coming from any of the above places ; another 
of these steamers in ordinary, with engineers only, should lay 
at anchor in one of the two bays of Socotra, to serve as a float- 
ing depot, and when there*is a break-down on the Calcutta line 
this vessel can take the place of such break-down : two 
steamers should foe given to the Bombay government, to be dis- ' 
posed of as it may think fit. My own opinion is, that these two 
vessels should not attempt the passage direct from Bombay 
to Mocha from the 15th of May to the 15th of September, 
during which four months wind and sea are dead against them ; 
and should they attempt it, and in attempting It break down, 
they will have to sail the "why back to Bombay, and thus 
the Bombay communication will be interrupted until the 
other vessel takes the mails, &c., op a second time; and ehould 
she also fail, both the Bombay steamers will be knocked np in 
opposing the violence of the south-west monsoon. Should it 
be pteposed to send the Bombay steamers to the south, to make 
their passage the same way as the Calcutta steamers, I jpy, in 
reply, that the mails, &c. f had better b& taken to Trincomaleo 
during that short period, to be forwarded by the Calcutta 
steamers, thus avoiding the risk of sending two vessels over the 
same ground, in face "of the south-west monsoon, during tbe 
prevalence of which, the number of passengers from India is 
much less than at other periods of tbe year. In the other 
eight months, Bombay will possess advantages over Cal- 
cutta and Madras, owing to its proximity to Mocha, wfrfch 
will allow of a greater number of trips from jmd to that place # 
than between it and Calcutta,; for be it understood that the 
Bombay and Calcutta steamers should ply as often as possible 
between those places &nd Mocha, by which simple plan the 
Indian government will have only to calculate on taking and 
carrying the mails to and from Mocha, (instead of Suez,) where 
they will find mails and passengers *(fom England always 
waiting for them. If, however, Bombay could be brought to 
join the other line at it wOtfld be much more eco- 

nomical in every point of view, i am aware of the difference 
of opinion on this poi^t at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, and 
have therefore to the best of my ability divided the six steamers 
of 850 tons burthen, giving two of them to^Bombay,,jn case they 
are determined to pursue their own particular views: t/iis, C 
think, is the most seasonaBIe remedy which your Lordship and 
the Committee will discover, in endeavouring to find out a • 
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plan to please all Parties and each 'presidency. Having- thus 
as briefly, and at the same time as explicitly as fs in iny power, 
Ifiid Ijpfore you my own final views and opinion* as to the bom- 
ber of steam vessels and their different stations, t hour proceed 
to the next important details (leaving out all minor ones) bear- 
ing on the same subject. 

“ First, as to the depots for fuel : Mocha should be the grand 
depot between all India and Suez; Socotra should also be a 
depot; and coals should be sent from England direct to those 
.two places, as also to Bombay. Trincomalee and Calcutta* by 
wayoftfie Cape of Good Hope; the coals fbf Suez and the 
. Red Sea abovd Mocha shqpld be conveyed to Alexandria, and 
there discharged from the vessel wMch brings them, into an 
iron flat boat built expressly for the Nile, and towed by a small 
steam tug to dairo, whence they are conveyed in 48 hours on 
spiels’ backs to Suez, froiti which place they can be shipped 
to Jidda, &c , if wanted by the native boats of the Red Sea. 
Cpnveyed as above, the coals will cost, from the pit's mouth to 
£uez, £3 per ton, and this may in time be reduced to £2 10s. 
Thextelivery in tons weight, at the above-mentionod ports, of 
thousand tons of h^od-picked dry Welsh coal should be con- 
tracted for by tender; of course including every item of expense 
incurred before their safe delivery as above. 

" Many, will object to sending coals to Calcutta, when there 
is plenty of Bard wan coal therb, My anfwef to them is# that 
that coal is pot economical to burn in stetasfera, for long sea 
voyages, as jj is 85 per cent, underquality of Welsh coal, and 
as it chokes op the flues, from its extra soot and smoke, inbalf 
the time that Welsh coal does: therefore Burdwan coal will 
only do for short stations arid' Wal purposes on the rivers and 
coasts of India- • 

Jn writing the above, I aip ; considering myself as charged 
with |he execution pf placing eoaU^niails^assengers.&c., from 
Alexandria to, Suez^&c. At^oqha, Major §ead, or some 
other ofliqer* being military, should be forth witUestabliehed as 
the military iesidepjt*of the Hon. East India Company, for many 
reasons. Agfctf*, JSIpgMshmen (being n/ptictl ppen)shou]d be 
fixed at each of the following places; viz.* Alexandria, Cairo, 
Sue*, Jidda* and Cosspir*, whose duty it would be tb act as packet 
s^mMA^sW* places. ;^hq j^dpitral in India will be^the beat 
chaipei jor makingthe nepespary arrangements auSocotra, and 
he way probably station a stnjgjP ihan-of- wjar there to promote 
and effect that object. 
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u My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Committee, be assured that 
every facility which the rnleKof Egypt cafl afford will be given 
to this measure between Alexandria and Mocha, and also that 
the writer will be alive to every interest that may arise pro- 
gressively ; and be .further assured, that after the steam vessels 
are properly placed, this steam commnnication will maintain 
itself, except the original cost of steam vessels for the purpose 
from time to time. My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Committee.' 
1 am convinced that tH!s great and most, important object will 
experience at your haqds all the care and research which it re- 
quires; l trust also, that in considering these my opinions on # 
the subject, which has ever stood foremost in ti|y mind, the 12 
years of devoledness wh^ch I have spent in forwarding it wilt 
have some weight with you. f now again leave England in 
debt, and if any thing nerves me on to pursue this matter with 
energy, it is the. conviction that yeur Lordship and thef Com- 
mittee will not let my past and present labours in the cause go 
unheeded, but will band them over to the House of Commons 
embodied in your resolutions. At the same time my mihd’ is 
preyed upon by the consideration that ( am suffered to«go un- 
rewarded by bis Majesty's Government, whose duty it is ih- 
stantly to remove that Want of rank which. In an Eastern coun- 
try like Egypt, so strongly detracts from my better usefulness. 
My Lord, and Geotlepien of the Committee, l have the honour 
t* remain, with ftnditntnislfed devotedness to the India steam 
object. Your most bumble servant, Thomas WagHorn," 

P. S. My opinions in detail on minor matters connected j&jth 
the foregoing have been fully detailed to Mr. Secretary Melvill 
at the East India House* See also the reference sheet attached/ 

• ’ " Thom A9. W." 


Explanatory Phan.—'* I have all aloiig, till latterly, thought 
that Galte would have been the best place for the final depar- 
ture of sieaitiers from the coast of Indfe*to the Red Sea; but 
after a most*djIigent search into that matter, 1 now find Trin- 
comallee preferable,# because it is the tiaVal arsenal of Ms Ma- 
jesty's fleet in India*, consequently greater facilities caabe 
afforded tberethantU (Salle, at on* Saif the expense r more- 
over, during peace, tne vessels of war under the ordeneof the 
Adjnifel on the East India station could he well employed, baj* 
ring more urgpnt duties, ia%arrying nidils, &©, On the*arrivwl 
"of the steamer at* Trincomalde from Mocha, a vessel of war 
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might sail on witk the China mails to Singapore, whence they 
would be conveyed to Canton* by any merchant vessel, and 
where letters would be found waiting, from Canton, to be con- 
veyed by the vessel of war on its return to Trineomalee. By 
this means a much more speedy communication with China is 
provided than can otherwise be devised, until the merchants of 
China have themselves steam vessels to Trineomalee; of which 
1 do not despair a few years hence. Again, another vessel of 
war should from time to time lay at*Socotra, whose Captain 
should be our authority there ; he could yield great general 
assistance to the steam vessels there ; and it would be a matter 
of deliberation for the Directors of the East India Company, 
whether their own naval for^in In^a should in time of peace 
be placed under the orders of the Admiral on that station, for 
this and other purposes. 

“ I now beg to offer a •*ew pointed remarks on the tracks 
which should be followed by steamers navigating between 
Mocha and the continent of India during the north -efts t and 
south-west monsoons. 

* “ First, as to the qorlh-east monsoon. SteamerS}Of the size 
I have mentioned would go from Trineomalee to Mocha in that 
monsoon by wind and steam, without a stoppage, easily in 
eleven days; at Mocha they might top three whole days, 
thoroughly cleaning their machinery aqd flues, and taking in 
coals (or the return voyage; then they should return to Trin- 
comalee, on their way to Calcutta, stopping at Socotra for 
coals oo their passage. 

"“in the sbuth-west monsoon, steamers should finally leave 
Trineomalee vrfth only their foremast up, storm*fore-try-sail 
sheeted amidships set, and steftm away southerly, within four 
points of the wind and sea, till they get to’the line, where they 
will generally find light winds and calms, and sometimes a 
(air one : on arrival at the line, ihty should keep steaming due 
west, till they find §ocotra bear from them JJI. N.W. ; they 
should then get theif mainmast up, and shape away tbeir-cour&e 
directly foV it, and they will often, by wind and steam, reach it 
oh the 12th day. From Socotra they iould sail all the way 
back to Calcutta, without steam, touching as before at Triqco- 
fnalee and Madras. In the ftorth-east mdfooon, 1 expect to hear 
that tKe steamers have often sailed, and not steamed, from the 
*contrhetff df India Uf Socotra. . 

" Thdse vessels should be capab(p of being changed from 
sfea&crs to sailing vessel?, and vice versa, within six hours. 
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according to circumstances; and if the Admsral in India has the 
direction of them, they will be capable of/the change in that 
short space of Jime, as each steamer should be fitted with a 
pawle wheel, so that on taking off the six lower paddle-boards 
the iron part only would be pawled in the water, which would 
not impede the vessel in sailing more than one half knot per hour. 
Let there be only a good understanding between the Governor 
General and the Admiral, and 1 will answer for it that the most ’ 
economical as well as*thc most useful system for steam inter- 
course that can be devised will be adopted. Should a mercan- 
tile company ever be employed to carry on the conyn unication 

between Suez and India, that should also be under the orders * 

# 

of the Admiral. ^ 9 

“ Mauritius could receive mails, &c. by the dispatch of a ves- 
sel of war, until ihey have a steamer of their own there ; and 1 
perhaps 1,000 soldiers, instead of 4,000, would then be deemed 
sufficient for all military purposes at that island. The saving 
of expense of 3,000 men thus effected would more than pay for 
the expense of keeping up two steam vessels instead of one, 
employed so usefully for all the best interests of that islgnd. • 

" As soon as this same steam inlerco'urse works well, many 
of the overgrown military depots in India will also be pared 
down. And as, my £.ord and Gentlemen, we grow into more 
sociality with our Indian subjects, there will be no occasion for 
fear, in a military point or view ; for as we improve India, we 
shall wield the ploughshare instead of the sword. 

“ Gratitude from the people of India to happy England will 
predominate with them, instead of prejudice ;• and, my librd, 
in after years, the then East India CompaDy»will have cause to 
exult in the establishment oS this the greatest boon that ever 
was granted by bne ^country to another. This, with other 
points, tending to make Egypt also a great nation, will flow out 
of the steam intercourse with India ; indeed, everything great 
and advantageous must flow from it to England; Egypt, India 
and. other garts of the Eastern world wUI be raised in the scale, , 
of nations, thereby strengthening the political and other in- 
fluences of Great Britain. I have not yet said anything about * 
the winds and weather in the B^y of Bengal ; on that I have 
only to suggest, 4 thttt the Captains of steam vessels should go 
as near the Coromandel coast as, possible, for smooth water; 
this applies to both monsoons ; as it often blows half a galejn 
the centre of the bay,, whilst it is quite light in-she/e; Wu>s 
much wear and' tear, as well as hazard, is saved to steam 
vesSfcls." % 
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2. The. last tike you were in, Egypt yon had an opportunity 

of seeing, I believe, a good deal of the Red Sea, had you not? 
—Yes. * 

3. What opportnnity had yon ?— Repeatedly being on it. 

4. Between what places?—! have been between Suez and 
Cosscir carrying mails myself; and altogether 1 have been five 
times up and down the Red Sea. 

5. To Mocha f — To Mocha. 

0, What is the- distance between Suez and Mocha* and Cos- 
, seir and Mocha, do you remember? — The distance between 
Mocha and Suez is 1,040 miles. 

7. An<f Cosseir ? — Cosseir is 200 miles less. 

9. And whdt difficulties are there in going? — There are no 
difficulties whatever for steaifi fiavigadon during every month of 
the year. 

9. t You are supposing in f the Red Sea ? — In the Red Sea. 

10- Between Mocha and Suez ?— Between Mocha and Suez 
there is no difficulty in steam navigation. 

1 1. What is the prevailing wind ? — The prevailing winds are 
gorth during. 11 months of the year. 

12 * And between Suez and Cosseir, for what length of time 
are the prevailing winds ? — Nine months ip the year between 
Suez and Jidda i in fact, northerly winds generally prevail in 
the Red Sea. 

13. During any part of that period dof^ihosg northerly winds 
. blow vfilh very great vip\epce ^Occasionally they blow, with 
.. violence, when the, sup shines the hottest; jt applies to that 

season of the«vear when the sun has most power.; they get up 
as the sun rises, gnd go down as the sun goes down. 

14. Will the steamers make ggainst that ? — They will make 

most way at night. ^ • 

16. Can they make way in the day,* when the wind blows 
with this particular violence ? — If never blows with such vio- 
lence as that a steam vessel cannot go against it. 

JL6. Whpp you sp^ak of a steam vessel, you mean a steam 
vessel of a . certain size ?— I am speaking olfa vessel'built for the 
purpose, "pf fifi 0 tons, or something of that^size. 

17. There are np,, gales ip the Rod Sea, are there 1 — There 

are gales occasionally, but* very trifling, (or *a very short dura- 
tion., * 

18. is that north wibd iA the Red -Sea equal to s theeouth- 
ti^si monsoon at its greatest height ? — No, it is not Half so bad, 
Secause the south-west monsoon blows strong for a week to- 
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gather, and the gates in the Red Sea are m er known to blow 
above two days or three. ■ / 

19. Is there much swell ? — The sea soon goes up and soon 
goes down ; perhaps sooner than in any other part. 

20. The north wind prevailing for II months in the year, 
what difference would there be during those 11 months in a pas- 
sage between Suez and Mocha, with the wind favorable, and 
from Mocha to Suez ?-^— In speaking of the II months, that II. 
months was between Suez and Mocha* and then nine months 
between there and Jidda* 

21. What would be the difference in the passage southward 
from Suez to Mocha, as compared with the passage northward* 
from Mocha to Suez what wouhJ be the deference in point 
of time ? — There would be a’ cfey and half difference on the 
average. 

22. Not more ? — Never more. * # 

2:). There would be a greater consumption of fuel, of course? 
— Coming up, the 6team vessels would often sail from Suez 
down to Jidda, and very likely to Mocha. 

24. Both. the shores are shoals, are they not? — It is an iron- 
bound coast, and a steam vessel shotfld never approach the 
shore when she can avoid it. 

25* There are shoals on both sides, are there not ?— Yes* 

20. The said channel is the only course for safety ? It is a fair 
good channel for the British navy. 

27. What may be the width of that channel ? — from 100 

miles down to two miles ; it is only two miles a short distance 
through the straits of Juba. • * 

28. Has that sea been accurately surveyed ? — As accurately 
surveyed as it can be. * - 

29. Are there iny dangers in the mid-channel? — No dangers 
but what are known in tbe mid-channel. 

30. Which is frhe last survey of the Red Sea?— The one just 
now made. 

81. In {tie fair course between Sufc« and Mocha for a steam, 
vessel are there many dangers, are they numerous {—The only 
part of the Red 38a that she could not go through at night* 
with safety, is a small part called,the Straits of Juba j and if it 
was not a dark night, she could go through there. 

3£. Excepting those strails tha^fyou have mentioned, the rest 
of tbe channel may be considered a channel from 80 to^OO 
miles wide, at deep w^er ?— Yes. * 
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33. And safe atinight for steamers running?— And safe at 
night for steam vessVls of any size. 

34. Has the Hugh Lindsay ever made a passage against the 
north wind/ — Often. 

36. And the difference has not been greater than what von 
have mentioned between the north and south voyage? — We 
find they are generally two days less going down to Mocha than 
np to Mocha. 

36* And you do not consider the Hrf!*h Lindsay the best cal- 
culated steam vessel for that navigation, do you? — 1 think she 
is the wor^t steam vessel. 

37* What is % her horse power ? — The Hugh Lindsay was 
built in 1829 . * t 

88. What is her horse power? — She has two 80-horse power. 

39- And what is her draught when full of coal? — l should 
say it would be 16 feet of \yater ; but. they build vessels now, 
to carry the same burthen she carries, drawing only 10 feet- 

40- And how many days is she going from Suez to Mocha ? 
— About seven days ; a good steamer should do it in five. 

^11. £re there no greater difficulties between Suez and Cos- 
seir than between Cosseir and Mocha? — There are no greater 
difficulties, though it requires a little more care, as 1 said before, 
in going through the Straits of Juba, 

42. Those are the only difficulties ? — The only ones. 

43* Is it a regular tide? — No ; the current changes with the 
wind, 

44. When you recommend two steamers for the actual duty 
between Mocha and Suez, aud one in reserve, how frequently 
^o you contemplate the. voyage being made? — They will go, 
taking mails down from England, a every 15 days. 

45. The two in actual employment, anji thfe one in reserve ? — 
They will do it easily every 16 days. 

4G. Now, in case of accidents occu ring towany of those three 
steamers, to their machinery, where is the repair to be made ? 
— If ever Trincomale^ Is established as the grand depot for 
steam vessels; there should be a station , at that place for steam 
vessels, and a'steam vessel in the Red Sea that was partly worn 
out might take the mail on to Trincomafee, and return upon 
such occasions, carrying the mail, to take her place again. 

47. Feora w hat place ? — Suppose we say a steamer in the Red 
Sea wanted repair, if she comes up to Suez, we can send engi- 
qjffs to t repair her; but if she wants #iew boilers, we will take 
the mail all thd way from Suez toTriueomalee*and she can have 
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new boilers, and then take the mail back int/ead of the proper 
steamer coining ; they may change places. / 

48. If a steanrfer making the northern passage, and struggling 
against the northern wind, broke down on her voyage to Suez, 
where would the repair bemade to the machinery ? — At Mocha. 
At Mocha sometimes there would be three or four steam vessels 
together, and if a job wanted to be done to those three or four 
steam vessels, the engineer would do it himself. 

49. Adopting your general plan, at how many places would 

you contemplate the necessity of having an establishment for 
the repair of steam-engine machinery ? — At Trincognalee, and 
no other place. # 

60. Not at Mocha ?— Mot at ^focha, not at Suez; anything 
wanting to be done can be sent from Cosseir to be done: I 
should have them all look to Trincomalee, take a mail when 
likely to break down, arid so have ter repaired in time; ifi»would 
be easy for the Captain to write to the Admiral, saying she 
wanted repair. 

51. Have you ever considered whether it would be advisable 
to have an establishment at the Island of Camaran ? — Itjs alto- 
gether useless ; there is a bar which prevents ships of large 
draught going to it. 

52. Are you awure,of the opinions that have been given on 

that subject by the officer who commanded in the late survey ? 
— — 1 am aware, £ believe, of the general opinions upon steam 
matters, for 1 read them all ; hut there is no facility ai Cama- 
ran, and I cannot imagine why Camaran has been thought of ; 
there is not a boat on the place, and hardly the'fneans of livtng; 
the people live on the fish they catch ; the p4ace does not prq$> 
duce dates enough to maintain- it3 own starving population : 
Mocha is a place/ containing 40,000 people ; Mocha is the 
place for every thing; you must take places where there are 
facilities. * 

53. Are there scientific engineers at Cairo ? — There are ; they 

repair the l/acha’s steam machinery ; he has got English engi- 
neers on board his steam vessels, and English engineers in 
charge of his factor^, I could send Mr. Hill, ancf other men of 
science, at an hour's notice, from Pairo, to repair the vessels at 
Suez. * " 

54. Though in the first instancp'the Pacha might ghre every 
facility for the establishment of this xitercourse throughJbis 
territories, if at any timj 'he became hostile to it, and imposed^, 
condition, he would be master of that communication, would he 
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not? — I have hearirchim express himself "that he wbtftd never 
oppose the English government in anything*. 

55< But if he changed that intention, would Hfe not be entire 
master of everything ? — 1 do not think such a thing is ever 
likely to happen. 

50. Any ruler of Egypt'who changed his disposition might 

* jputa stop to it, might he not ? — The Pacha clearly perceives it 
is to his interest to support this kind of thing ; therefore, he is 
the last man, or those who follow after him, who would be 
likely to throw any impediments in the way of this. 

57. There would be a strong feeling both at Suez and Alex- 
andria upori the«subject? — In all the ports over Egypt. 

58. The large expence* consequent tipon travelling would 
recommend to the people of that country this channel of com- 

* munication ? — It has that effect already ; there were 150 pas- 

sengers passed through Egypflast year, who spent a great deal 
of money in horses, camels, and journeys to the des^t, and, in 
fact, they were spending a great deal of money. *+ 

59. Have you reason to think they will be satisfied with 
thrft indirect advantage, find that a tribute will not be exacted? 
— There will be no tribute exacted ; you are as free as you are 
here. 

60. No port dues either at Alexandria 1 or Suez? — No such 
thing is'heard of as foxes there, except the grant tax of every 
thing — live Pacha : but 1 pay no taxes ; I have a bouse at Cairo: 
and there are no port due sat the entrance to the Red Sea 4 and 
no expenses of any sort. 

61. No dues o r f any kind exacted at either port ? — No; I do 

net think the Pacfia would ever dream of putting on dues at 
either place. r t 

62-3. You can have no security that dues will not be ipade ? 

1 think, if a valuable cargo passes through Egypt, the Pacha will 
put a transit duty, the same as we do here through a turnpike- 
gate on a good made roa<i ; the Pacha, in putting this , trausit 
'duly, insures it; he i$ to answer for it; and he is sfnswerable 
from the time it leaves the country to the type i| ^ejf tb eje^ 
and merchants would be glad to pay the transit duty. , * t<i - 7 ‘ 

64. Is the communication* between AIqxaj<Mria and Suez, 
perfectly jpeeujre ? — With respect to the transit ^uty, f j h|ive 
two or three times spoken t6 the Pacha about it ; and 1 havp 
saitfrwheneyer your highness doqs tax # it you must tax it low, 
anCi tfiiSk half 4 per cent- will,’ be enQugh. . : 

65. 1 Apart from the question of taxation by the Governmaut, 
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is there security as .relates to banditti or Jrobbers ?— - I can 
find anything that is lost or mislaid, from Alexandria to 
Mocha, and I injure every passenger’s luggage now who has 
luggage ; there is no such thing as anything being lost or stolen 
in Egypt ; because, if they steal it, they must be found out ; 
they do not require such articles for themselves, and they can- 
not dispose of them ; therefore there is no inducement to steq^; 
if a passenger was to drop his luggage, it would be brought to 
the English Consul at CAiru; and if not brought, a messenger 
would be sent out by the. Pacha, who would very soon re- 
cover it. ^ 

66 . Is money valueless in Egypt ?~ Money is very valuable. 

07. Are there no bands of robbersln that part at all.?— No; 
wherever the Pacha’s rule extends, robbery is put down. 

68. Have you not been just stating, as well between Kennah 
and Cosseir as between Cairo and £uez ? — Between all places 
under the Pacha's rule. 

69. Both^ftose places are of course under his rule ? — 1 am 
not speaking of Syria. 

70. As to the security of Mocha, do your observations gxtend 
there ? — That is under the Pacha's rule. J 

71. The imposts at Mocha are no greater than at Suez or 

Alexandria ? — There a^e no duties at (Mocha at all, except for 
the native vessels ; the^ English flag, exempts vessels from pay T 
ing duty. * ‘ * - >■ 

72. Might not that evasion lead 40 some new regulation of 
necessity t — I think not. 

76. Is it pot a complete sacrifice of all revenue* the extension 
of that immunity ? — The principal things that those ships bring, 
to the Red Sea are pilgrims, aud* those pilgrims that come not 
under the British flag, jaay the lax,. -and therefore that is the 
reason why those ships have changed their colours. 

74. And if that immunity becomes general, and the use of the 
English flag universal, the tax on pilgrims will cease I — It is an 
illegal tax, the tax on pilgrims. * • 

76/ How So you mean illegal ?— The pilgrims themsplves bear 
the right of the Turkish authorities at Jidda to taX them ; and 
it was only laid on two years ago, (>v the Governor of Jidda, 
that is, the Pachm; there is nothing Euglish that is taxed ; I 
may go bn to say, I believe, it is a rpligious tax for some repairs 
of the*ho!y building, * , « • ^ 

76. WhAt is the average width bf the passage between tjhfe 
Straits of Juba and Suez Suez, of course, the sea ends and 
copies to* a -point. 
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77. Between Suekz and Juba, what is the average width of the 

passage? — It gradually gets largter till the channel comes to 
about 22 miles . » 

78. Is there any strong current down the Red Sea ?— Some- 
times there are trifling currents in the Red Sea, but no currents 
at any time that can be called strong ones* 

. 7|). Do you mean to assert that there is no greater difficulty 

'in steaming in the upper part of the Red Sea. between Juba 
and Suez, than in the southern parts, *in consequence of the 
force of the current? — No difficulty whatever in the Red Sea 
respecting currents. 

' BO. 1 thought you said, this moment, that there were in the 
upper part ? — I was asked Vhe breadth ,of the passage, not tho 
currents; I said they were trilling currents. 

• 81. Does not the wind blow with greater force between Suez 

and tho Straits of Juba and Cosseir, than between Cosseir and 
the southern parts of the Red Sea? — It docs not blow with 
greater force ; the very fact of the Hugh Lindsay ®ving been 
nine times up and down the Red Sea without any physicardiffi- 
cijty, |ig enough of itself, without entering into any further 
inquiry about the Red Sea ; my own opinion' is, that Mocha 
is the best place that can be found in the Red Sea, and the 
only depot required* . 

82. Are you well acquainted with Camaran? — I am. 

83. You have been there? — Yes, dozens of tWnqg; I am now 
going to r il lust rate why Camaran is not a proper place. 

84. I think you had better come and look at the chart t — I 
kndW the chart without looking at it; I know Camaran very 

oil. • 

85. You have stated already tjiat it is good for nothing ? 

Yes. * * 

86* How many feet of water are there on the bar ?— ^Fourteen 
feet ; and I have known three of the Pacba’s«ships wind-bound 
for* three weeks there, with an expedition on board; they 
conld not get over tbata bar to Mocha ; tire sea on # il mad at he 
water less, and when it was still therthff&s water enou h to go 
over ; there ft 14 feet of water, and that ft sometimes reduced 
to 12 . * 

87. Are those soundings in feet or f&tfronro ?— Generally in 
fathoms f there are bre&keta ( close to it ; there are some places 
iqjhe RedJSea where i have known a*vessel’s stern, to fie 66 
faJ&onfrt*and her bow on the shore. « 

i (To be continued ,)* 
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INSOLVENT COURT, July 8. * 

The affairs of the late firm of Fergus* 
son and Co., and the application of the 
assignees of Mr. David (Mark to be al- 
lowed to prove for a sum of six lakhs, 
again came before the court this day. — 
The Advocate general arid, Mr. Leith 
noticed an application by Mr. Clarke* 
foe #' statement of tjbp a (fairs of the 
insolvents at the termination of the com- 
mercial year 1828. That statement they 
now produce (Land Mr. T. H- Gardiner 
was examined as to several items therein 
contained. It set forth a debt due from 
Messrs. Le Marchand and Warden, of 
about six lakhs of rupees, opposite to 
which was a marginal note in thi* hand-,, 
writing of Mr. John Smith, stating, in 
substance, that, with “ good luck," the 
debt may be recovered, but nothing was 
to lie allowed for it at that time. The 
witness deposed that no part of this 
amount liadevgr been recovered, that 
the like % fate attended debts to the 
amount of Rs. 1,90,000 due by Mr. 
Patrick. Opposite to another amount, 
Mr. Smith had wiitten *• should be re- 
covered in time with a little good luck." 
Mr. Gardiner deposed that James Scott 
and Co., in 1828, were indebted to the 
late firm about fourteen laklv, and that 
in 1829, they were indebted twenty four 
lakhs. The marginal note in«Mr. Smith’s 
handwriting, was. *• rAust *?11 depend on 
the success of Gloucester.” The state- 
ment admitted a deficiency of assets in 
1828, to meet the debts due by the con- 
cert} to the amount of twenty-four lakhs 
of rupees; subjoined to the statement is 
a note, in the handwriting of Mr. W. F. 
('lark, written after the death of 
Smith, admitting that, in« strictness, the 
estate of the latter was not entitled to 
any thing, but, as a declaration to that 
effect would bring the firqt into discredit, 
he proposed that three and a half lakhs 
should be allowed to pay legacies. Mr. 

J. P. Mackilligon and Mr. W. F. Fergus- 
son were exumifieji at great length, but 
the reporter is not able to give their 
depositions with ■ accuracy, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the books, and 
the complicated nature Af the accounts to 
which they spoke. Both* gentlemen 
expressed their belief, (that is, their 
belief in. 1827,) that the firm jvas in a 
solvent state a t that time. — At half past 
two, when the reporter left the £ourt, 
the examination was stiH going «n withr 
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out a prosjj^c t of the Court giving a 
decision thl# day . — Oriental Observer, 
July 8. r 

SUMMARY. 

The merchants who are comiocted 
with .Penang and Singapore, will be 
interested to know that the o,fficial 
powers have been* received froigh Eng % 
laud, granting an Admiralty Corn mi j- 
sion to the Recorder’s Court (tt the 
Straits. This will put an‘ end t6 the 
greut inconvenience hitherto experi- 
enced in dealing with captured pirates, 
and relieve our Supreme Court of a part 
of the duties imposed upon it, for whiefi 
tlufc difficulties abflut evidence were al- 
# most a disqualification. 

An official communication to the 
Chamber of Commerce, shews that men* 
8 urea have been taken at Allahabad to 
pee vent the levying of dutiesaipon goods 
recognizable as having been imported by 
sea, when they pass the chokies on the 
laud frontier. 

A box of specimens of the manufac- 
tures of Sindc, received from Captain 
Burnes, has been transferred t(? the 
Chambe? of Commerce. They are of a 
coarse, but strong and close texture, and 
some of the loong-tus and sooscok ex- 
hibit a good deal of taste in the blending 
of their colours. • 

The Nuwaub Ekhal Ood Dowlah has 
permitted it to be given put, that he is 
about to break up his establishment and 
to proceed to England. 

A letter received yesterday from 
Puhna reports thoriver rising fuJt, and 
the indigo plant in that neighboring only 
eight inches Sigh, and no ch&uciwof 
•saving it. 

By a letter from Mymunsing, dated 
3d, July, we find that indigo prospects in 
that quarter, and about Dacca, where a 
better result was expected . this season - 
than elsewhere, have entirely changed 
their aspect. The writer sayB— *• We 
are gqtfiggon very badly, having had a 
continued deluge for the last eight days/ 
The river, a few days ago, completely 
inundated alt our clfur plant, which isf 
our principal cultivation ; we have been 
working for the last few d.iys with watery 
plant, and the produce is miserable, of 
coitfse,’ though all our vat# are in full 
play. ' We shall be fortunate if M r o save 
two-thirds of our former expectations, 
havingcamcnencedmanufacturiug^uch 
against the wish of the ryots, in time to 
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cut some of tie fine plait before the 
river broke over us. Dawa* Furreed- 
pore, and all the other low listricts, are 
under water, many planters^// skin# for 
their plant!" From opposite to Bha- 
gulpore, 2d July. — “ I regret to inform 
you the Koossce river broke its 
banks, and I am working all my vats 
day and night, but upon plant cut iu 
the water, and cannot, therefore, turn 
6ut nfcre than two-thirds of what I in- 
tended to send you — the water is rising 
very fast.” 

Union Bank . — We learn that the 
Union Bank nett profits, and funds 
• applicable to the dividend of 30th June, 
exceed 14$ percent.. — most, or all of 
which, we presume, will be shared out to 
the hungry but fortunate proprietors! — 
Iluvkarn. July 11 . , 

Madras Chit-Chat . — Our private let- 
ters from' Madras allude to a most 
serious commotion in that Presidency on 
the subject^ precedency, and that no- 
thing less than appeal to the Supreme 
Government is likely to bring the belli- 
gerents to terms ! It would appear, that 
the fashionables there, desirouB of emu- 
latiqg the City of Palaces, had deter- 
mined to Atablish *• Re-unioqp ar.d 
a list of lady-patronesses was prepared 
and circulated, when, " hormco refe- 
rent" Mr. A. D. Campbell, of the Civil 
Service, Acting Judge of the Sudder. 
<iiscovered*tbe name of Mrs. Norton, the 
Advocate -General’s wife, actually placed 
above Mrs. fjMiupbell’s. Had he him- 
self been knocked off the judgment-scat 
by a refractory suitor, he could not have 
been more surprised or indignant. He 
remonstrated, and dlsred, unless Mrs. 
Campbell walked up t the list, and 
Mfs. Norton down, that the former’s 
name should he withdrawn altogether.* 
The AdVocute General replied, that he 
had nothing to do with the formation. of 
k the list ; but as Mrs. Norton had hitherto 
received precedence, before the wives of 
th*» Jfadges of the Sudder, he saw no 
sufficient reason to acquiesce jn any 
•change, in order to gratify Mr. Acting 
Judge Campbell. It is said, that Mr. 
c Catnpbell claims the pun, in conse- 
quence of some old letter in the lime of 
Kir John Anstru her, in which, on Com- 
mittees with the Judges of the Sudtler 
and Supreme Court, the Advocate Ge- 
neral was dfreered to sit under thews.— 
Thus, this iwpprtart matter rests for the 
present ; but shall lose nA time in 
puM&hiug (he result, when it reaches^. 

The Mulls hpve been excited also by 
anolhor occurrence of some, though in- 
itrtofc interest, and affecting rather the 


trading than the fashionable world. A 
civilian applied to take the benefit of the 
insolvent Act; his debts amounting to 
Ky. l.SO.UOO; and was desirous to ap- 
propriate only 500 aupees out of a salary 
of 2,300 rupees, to the liquidation. — 
After a long argument, .the Court de- 
creed a stoppage of 1,453 rupees— to the 
great joy of the creditors. 

Shahjehanpuor . — The Nuwab, Buha- 
door Khan, lias been committed for trial 
before the Sessions' Cour* at Bareilly, 
for his part in the late murdeious riots 
here. The Magistrate, Mr. Buller, and 
Mr. Barron, have been summoned as 
witnesses in -the case. The principal 
M ussulmans are leaving no means unut- 
tempted to extricate themselves from 
the awkward situation they are in, and 
«among others have sent a Vakeel to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who will of course 
decline to receive him. Should the 
parties concerned in the recent dis- 
turbances escape conviction, the worst 
consequences may be anticipated; for 
the Mussulman population are in a state 
of great excitement which the^riumpli 
of an acquittal of their leaders would 
exasperate into fury. They have never 
been reduced to a proper obedience to 
law and order, but have invariably ma- 
nifested all that turbulence and insubor- 
dination, which they learned under their 
lawless Nuwab rule, and are at this mo- 
ment in a state of sullen defiance of the 
law and Government. 

At the rooifthly Ineeting of the Asiatic 
Society, on 7th .1 une, a proposition was 
brought forward and carried, to apply to* 
Government for an allowance of 12,000 
rupees per annum, for the support of 
the Society's increasing and now valua- 
ble Museum. If this be granted, all 
fjrther discussion about the expence of 
the Curatorshi[t will of course be unne- 
cessary. * The Society has just received 
a rare animal, a live tapir, from Malacca, 
whkii in its jpesent circumstances it 
must be at some difficulty to entertain. 

A report upon the eubjeet of the 
Church Building Fun# for Indja, has 
been printed. Consuming the manner 
ofthe collection, in monthly sums of one 
rupee from e&ch contributor, we should 
not have expected that 24,000* rupee* 
would have bejfo raised in so short a 
time. Thef diiwiibution of the money, 
as far as we can form an opinion^ appear* 
to have been judicious. lt«niAy be 
doubted perhaps, whe the* large military 
utatiuos like Cawnpore und Barrackpore, 
have ndl a claim upon the Government 
for church accommodation, which should 
relieve this Fund from the nec&si^v oi 
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contributing thereto. If we are rightly 
informed, the aid it has afforded at Bar- 
rack pore, in the shape of a loan, mey 
have been indirectly the cause of a re- 
cent tax upon officers for their seats in 
church, the propriety of which we can- 
not perceive. 

It is mentioned in private letters, that 
after much opposition the Civil Servants 
who retired after the date of their me- 
mo, ial, have been allowed the pension 
on the new scale. Mr. Henry Newnhain 
and Mr. Butterworlh Uayley a^e said to 
be included in the favored list. 

The Scientific Party at Government 
House, on 11th July, displayed a very 
crowded assemblage, attracted, in a great 
measure, by the fame of Professor 
O’Shaughnessy’s intended exhibition. — 

The rooms, as on former occasions, were » 
laid out with tables containing new 
objects of interest and curiosity, the most 
conspicuous umong them being M. Dc- 
lessert's extensive collection of fishes 
from the Salt-water Lake. After an 
agreeable promenade of half an-hour, 
employed in the inspection of these 
curiosities, there was a general move 
into the lecture- room, where the Pro- 
fessor had arranged his tables of experi- 
ments, und behind them his galvanic 
battery, a la Crosse, (improved in the 
mauner we shall presently explain), 
ranged on a wooden from* in four 
stages. Behind this stand, at the door 
of the veranda, opening to the maidan, 
was a howitzer, intended to tie fired with 
gas created by the battery, — formidable 
preparations, u. la Freschi, with a Go- 
vernor-General enj'acc . — Ur. O’Shaugh- 
nessy prefaced his experiments with a 
brief account of the improvements be 
had effected in the construction and ar- 
rangement of the galvanic battery, bye 
which the power of the instrument was 
increased to seyen times thaf of Da- 
niell's, and four times that of Mullins's, 
the most efficient of {fie inventions 
which have recently attracted attention 
in Europe. The powers are estimated 
by cont/asting thl quantities of gas ob- 
tained in a givenftime by the decompo- 
sition of water. While twelve of Da- 
rnell's cups evolve five cubifc inches, the 
same number of Mullins’s give out ten; 
and those constructed bjfi] Dr* O’Sbaugh- 
nessy, forty, in three Bindtes. — With 
respect to the arrangements, Dr. 0- 
Shaughnefsy stated that he had, ascer- 
tained that lhe,decom posing power of 
the battery was greatest when twflve 
cans were associated. One exceeding* 
that number, the force diminishes, and, 
ultimately, is altogether annihilated. 
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But, by arrafigin? sets/ of twelve in 
tiers, all the 'tiers .a connexion with the 
same pair ofi metal rods, the arithmetical 
aggregate m the force of the whole series 
is prcducea. — The battery exhibited was 
composed of four tiers, each of twelve 
cans. The cans consisted each of three 
conceutric copper cylinders, with two 
concentric zinc cylinders interposed, the 
metals being separated by membrane, 
and each copper surface in contact witlf 
a solution of sulphate of copper,’ each 
zinc surface with a ve*y weak solution of 
sal-ammoniac. r Ihe surface of copper in 
each vessel was 240 square inches.— The 
first experiment was the decomposition 
of water, contained in at>ottle filled with 
a bent tube. On, completing the con- 
nexion with the battery, the water was 
•thrown into great agitation ; it bubbled 
like a fluid in a state of rapid boiling, 
and produced oxygen and hydrogen gat/ 
Ht the rale of ICO inches in three mi- 
l.fites. The Professor stattfd that the 
quantity was more than sufficient to ig- 
nite lime for the purposes' of practical 
illumination — to supply the oxy-hydro- 
gen blow-pipe, and to effect many other 
important objects : he also stated th^f, he 
had no (^oubt that further fflcperimeotj 
on the galvanic battery would lead to 
such improvements as would enable us 
to obtain by the decomposition of water 
both economical fuel and a moving 
power at least equal to that of steam to 
work machinery of every kind. — Other 
decompositions were also sh^wu — metal- 
lic lead was obtained in crystals from a 
solution,and a processshewn by which sul- 
phuric acid can be quickly and c^paply 
prepared on a sin® 11 scale, so as to be 
within the reach of every druggist and 
experimentalist, in however remote a lo- 
cality he may be placed. The value of 
this process depends on the fact, that, 
by means of sulphuric acid, almost every 
other acid, and a vast number of mineral m 
and vegetable remedies, may be quickly 
and cheaply prepared. — The next let of 
experiments Dr. O’Shaughnessy exhi- 
bited, wese the igniting effects of this « 
battery. Two feet of thick platinum 
wire, suspended from ihe poles, instan- # 
taoeously l>ecame red-hot — six inches of 
the same wire were at once melted into 
globules. Platinum foil was burned un- 
der water : the blades of a pair of scis- 
sors mete melted in a few seAmds, and a 
large file burned rapidly, sending out a 
shower of* deep red spaTks having the 
regular outline of a star, yith dfc# 
mented red rays, and ajbright white 
centre. The ignition of charcoal was 
next shewn. The light produced 
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me, and qu\e lift op tbe rally for promoting the extension of busi- 
ness. — 3d. On passing the above resolu- 


most Intense win 
marble-hall purposely left nenrly'dark 
lor the exhibition of this experiment. — 
Tbe ' last effects of the butt* ry, which 
were exhibited, were connected with its 
probable application to the driving of 
machinery, twenty inches of the gases 
evolved by water were introduced into 
tbe chamber of a model (still unfi- 
ryahedJ, were* inflamed by a platinum 
wire, lea from the battery, and exploded 
with a loud report. Dr. O’-Shaughnessy 
exhibited a cylinder and solid piston, 
with a pump guidingrods and some re- 
gulating apparatus, by means of which, 

* he stated, that tip) piston was ultimately 
tifrged upwards and downwards, with 
great power, and without the least noise 
being heard. — The last experiment *of 
the' evening was the explosion of the r 
mixed gdst»s contained in a inch 
howitzer, fitted with a stout tompion. A 
small charge was purposely introduce^, 
IpSt the concussion might do mischief to 
itfc chandeliers; still the explosion, ns 

* ij^ghflie ttfipagfined. was pearly. as 
aslr the gun were charged With powder, 
urt'd the ttimpion was shot sotofe distance 
oveiftbe ve^ndah rails. 

t fairies in the Company's Charts . — 
We understand, that, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Regulation Vi. of 
1832, the Sessions Judge of the24-Per- 
gunnahs has Issued a circular to the prin- 
cipal; residents in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, requesting them to slate whether 
they are willing to serve on the juries or 
punchaets, to the formation of which any 
European functionary, presiding in a 
Provincial Court, for (the administration 

civil or criminal justice in India, is 
eoc^^ltent, under tire (towers Conveyed 
by the* act above mentioned. 

Bonk tj' Bengal . — A special general’ 
meeting of the proprietors of the Rank 


of Beng 


; took . place 9th June. — Mr. 
r taken the chair, Mr, Secy. 
Vtbe titfQculti subject® 



. «f 0 reigb [Exchange business ; and 4th’y, 
,tjie‘ Charter Act. A variety of 
resorutions Vere then adopted; of Wfcieb 
the following is the substance : — ‘1st. Ap- 
grf&vtyg of views and proceedings of 
$4 rntwors with regard to the project of 
the Jjarik of India, as expressed in their 
l etter to thi 'Government of Bengal of 
tmri5i&BeC. 1836, and declaring the 
Sent thjjjf consideration of that scheme to 
l * y.— 3d. Approving also the 

VtUsflres taken by the directors gene* 


tien, Mr. Secy. Prinsep put it to the 
meeting whether they considered it ex- 
pedient to undertake for the convenience 
of the public to draw the dividends on 
Company’s paper with or without charge, 
which agency they now performed on 
deposit paper only, and at a charge of 
one per cent, it was observed, that the 
Union Bank and all banka in England 
did this kind of service gratuitously. 
After mush discussion upon an amend- 
ment to charge one per cent, for 
such business, which was lost by 17 
votes to 26, the original motion was 
carried by 26 votes against 21, subject to 
scrutiny by Mr. Dorin and Mr. G. Udny. 
— 4th. ffcclaring that it is not advisa- 
ble to augment the bank capital unless 
it should be deemed expedient to esta- 
blish branch banks. — nth. That it is not 
deemed expedient to establish branches 
or agencies at present, but that the bank 
ought to have the power to do so. • An 
amendment moved by Mr. Wm. Fergus** 
sefn*, Seconded by Colo del Caulfield,' that 
the bank proceed immediately tb extern 
rise that power, was negatived by a large 
majority. — 6ih. Approving of the form 
of a charter act, as suggested by thid 
Government, instead of a charier,— 
on this resolution, however, the votes 
being netfrly even, (eleven to ten,) 
tbe issue was referred to the scrutineers 
above nanfed. — ^h. Disapproving the 
suggested subdivision of the shares into 
shares of 1,000 instead of 4,000 rupees.— 
8th. Fixing the qualification of a direc- 
tor at 3 shares of 4,000 rupees.— 9th. De- 
claring it to be inexpedient to remove the 
restriction upon an immediate re-elec- 
tidn.— 10th. Allowing the admission of 
Written votes on special questions; also, 
general proxies, and removing the 4 re- 
striction on the number of votes, now 
Ifynited *to seven,— ftthi" Declaring a 
mkiv'y fund be uanfettebSkryy the 
tysfrft ’pfan off valuing as#*** befhjfA 
ifficiedt lprbtectipd %gat flat* conf 1 fige ft* 
cies.—l2tb. Mr. Cbckerell nwvedvtOOxi 
ptinge part of the 14tb clause disqualify- 
ing director of other banka from t» 
direction of the Bank of Bengal which 
indtion wai lost, having ieVen hands for 
it against ejght fr nine.^-lSth. ’A motion 
by Mr, Harding, to exclude peiBohs ‘in 
the Government service from the Secre- 
taryship of the Bank,' had fivetoaftd* for, 
add nine or tendgainst it.-*- 1 4th. Another 
projtosjJLicmby fmraarae mover to increase 
*the proprietary directors to nine, to cor- 
respond with the increased proportion of 
private capital, was negatived By f veto 
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8 even on the ehow of bands; upon which those whom onr brother c k the Hvnkarn, 

Mr. Hardiug substituted an amended according to his notions of their senti- 

motion to reduce the Government direc* merits, would have guessed to Ire the 

tors from three to two, and to increase advocates of/ he propositions they brought 

the proprietary directors from six to forward or supported, his speculations 

seven, with the same view of giving the heing, as usual, a little wide of the 

publican increased share in the direction mark. — We discover with regret that, 

according with their increased subscrip- upon a scrutiny, the proposition to rea- 
sons to the bank capital. For the pro- lize the interest on Company's paper 

position iu this shape seven hands were gratis fur persons having accounts with 

held up, and only six against. * the Imnk. was lost by one vote, tlrtfnun^ 

Our sketch of the proceedings at the bers heing 21 for. 22 against it. As the 

Bank meeting on the 9th Jun<| was so amendment to charge 1 per cent., was 

hastily drawn up, that we omitted to re- also lost, the hank is by this vote pre- 

port the decision upon one of the ques- eluded from realizing interest at all, and 

lions which came under discussion, the consequently debarred from doing what 1 

question whether it was expedient to it hns been acciistomerf to do of lata, 

insert in the charter act a power to deal realizing the iutfrest on Company's 

in foreign exchanges. The /(re ham, papbr in deposit. If there was any illi- 

hos noticed our omission, and without' drerality hi the opposition to granting the 
enquiring whatfwns the issue, proceeds to public this reasonable accommodation, 
argue as if Mr. Secy. Prinsep, “ whose let it he observed that ihc opposition pro* 
ideas on Government finance ure before ceeded from the- meicuntile interest, 

the public,*’ had individually urged the wfcich is the more remarkable since the 

expediency of connecting this branch of same interest (speaking in the irnss) had 

business .with the general business of the set the example of accommodating the 

bank* \tye have discovered no such public in that way without any charge 

opHikttt in hie public minute; imr did any through the.mediuin of the Union Bank, 

thing fall from him on the ■9th June which and we should edneeive that in ityiny 

should lead to such an interference. On cases it \^>uid be a coorcnienTe to them- 

the contrary, he remarked to Hie meet- selves to get that rather troublesome 

ing that the scheme of extending their operation performed For them by the 

buii ness in that manner had been sug- Bank of Bengal. , It was observed by the 

gusted (not by himself) last "year at a bank Secy, that’ the increase of its avail- 
time of repletion when the directors were able means by undertaking tlie reiftza- 

at a loss whai to do wjjh thdlr recently lion of interest on Company’s paper 

extended capitul ; but since then they would be small, and tha^ the . profit 

had found a profitable vent far beyond thereof would in a great measure be * 

their expectations, and if they had a good absorbed by the expense of some neces- 

immy more lakhs they could employ sary encrease in the establishment But 

them alt upon the spot. In short, he the profit of the %ank is not the only 

expressed himself rather against the thing to be considered : the Bank of 

measure than for it — certainly against Bengal is like the Lank of Knglano, a 

any employment of the funds of the* privileged corporation, set up and main- 
bank in that way at presell t ; and when tained not for the profit ot the proprie- 

tlie question was put to the vot3, we be- tary alone, but for the benefit of the 

lieve be did not vcftfc at all upon it, being, public, and not entitled to any* privilege^ . 
as he said» father indifferent whether the unconnected with the interest q! the 

bdnkhad thfe pother or not, sihtej if they community. Tp people in the MoTussjl, 

had it, ’the exerkise of the powe'r would anjl to p?any persons In Calcutta also, it 

d epend .uppnthe weetn rs’s d ho? rtlion, r-r would be Wdry con veniehi to be able to* 

The eeneA & a Charge majority, of the get theU jnierestaud ttye principal pf 

mtecting^watf atrhngty opposed to allow- their Company’s >ap#n when, paid 

in# the bank to deal in foreign ex* ceived by«nch an institution as (he Bank 

ehanges/nud the point was settled, upon of Bengal, and we agree entirely with 

a motion of CockerelL by modifying ' the* Hur/carv* that the bank ought to do . 
the -24th clause in the vnrattf act, which that kind of business for. the public, free 

speerftes the classes of .business in which froift charge.— The propositions to feat* 

the bank shall be permitted to engage, elude Government functionaries from 

namely, by adding to the third head the Secretaryship, and to lessen (tfe ex- 

• f haying and selling hills of exchange.” isting proportion of Government ft«ac- 

the words “ payable iri* India, 1 * — The* tors, we may put logethr#, as emanating 

movers and seconders of some of the from the same desire to make tl.ejban£ 

resol’itiohs, we suspect were not exactly more independent of the Goverumei^.— - 

> 
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It seems to us that, in mooting such pro- 
positions, their movers and supporters 
suffered themselves to he earned away by 
a very questionable theory Lithout due 
regard to the circumstances of the case. 
The public propnetary, it is true, is nowd* 
increased in its propoitiou to the Govern- 
ment interest in the bank capital ; hut 
liow came it to be so P solely through the 
liberality of the Government, who rehn- 
^uish&not only their right to subscribe 
rateafily to the new stoc a k r but also alprofit 
of nearly two lakhs, which might have 
been obtained by selling that right. — 

It appears, therefore, an ungrateful re- 
• turn for this bonus to the proprietary at 
large, that the fatter should now turn 
round and say, 44 youjr relative interest 
is leas than before ; we shall, therefore, 
lessen your control over the concern. \ 
This, however, is a mere matter of feel- 
ing and decorum, which the Govern- 
ment may not think worth their notice; 
but they might very justly remark, th&t 
there is a compact between them and the 
bank quite independent of the extent of 
the capital they have embarked in its 
concerns. The Government, by its 
partnership, gives credit and stability to 
the batik, i/f*the eyes of the Na^ves, and 
generally in the opinion of the Indian 
community of every class, beyond what 
llie bank would otherwise enjoy: this 
additional credit is the means of more 
exUpded business, as well as a security 
against the inconveniences and losses 
incident to % run upon a bauking estn- 
\ blishment, in times of commercial pres- 
sure, when not so supported. The Go- 
vernment is also directly the source of a 
large portion of the profits of the bank, 
by^granting its notes an^exclusive privi- 
lege of circulation iu the public offices. 
These are must important benefits, con-* 
ferred gratuitously by the Government, 
upon no other condition than tlmt the 
•^Government shall have a certain pre- 
scribed share of controui over the ma- 
nagement. Though the Stale had no 
interest at all in the capital or profits of 
•the hank, it would be wartauted in 
making such t^rms for the valuable pri- 
vileges it confers ppon the note circula- 
tion. 1 So well convinced of this were 
the projectors ox the bank of India, that 
while they started upon a footing of "in- 
dependence as to any partnership with 
the State, tWey offered, for the sake of 
their own credit and security as well Vs 
for Ifib sBtisfncfioa of Government, to 
gimrthe latter a share in the local direc- 
tion of their Indian branches, corres- 
ponding with’ that of Government in the 
capffof Bengal direction. If then the 


change of circumstances should lead to 
any alteration in the power of controui 
vested in the Government, that controui 
should be extended rather than curtailed; 
for not only has fbe Bank of Bengal 
been rendered a more important instru- 
ment of good or evil by the extension of 
its capital and the power about to be 
given to extend its business by establish- 
ing branches -:.id otheiwise, but a most 
invportant alteration is about to be made 
in the rule respecting the '‘ash balance, 
reducing its minimum proportion to one- 
eighth of the amount of the note circu- 
lation instead of one quarter as at pre- 
sent. The working of the bank manage- 
ment will, therefore, require g. eater 
vigilance and more ability than before, 
and as tjie rick of a high pressure ma- 
nagement is necessarily greater than 
that of a low pressure, Government might 
fairly ask for a greater controlling 
jwwer ; and if required to lessen that 
which it now has, might very reasonably 
say, — “ Then must our contract be at 
an end ; and you must in luturc conduct 
yourselves as a private bank : Govern- 
ment can have no longer any interest in 
the concern, and your note circulation 
will lose all the privileges it now enjoys.’* 
Would this be the wish of those who 
supported the propositions under notice ? 
Would it lie the wish of the absent pro- 
prietary P • The projnnsition to reduce the 
Government Directors from 3 to 2 stands 
as carried In the official report ; but the 
numbers wefe onfy 6 to 5, and we can 
hardly imagine that such a question 
could be determined by a majority of 
one in eleven voters at the fag end of a 
long meeting which, at an earlier period 
of the day, mustered thirty-five share- 
holders present. So indeed the matter 
avas regarded, and therefore the voles 
were not taken down aud submitted to 
the scrutineers. 

. The Bank of Bengal has declared a 
dividend for the past half year at the 
lHte of teveni&n per cent, per annum. 
The profits of the half year, we under- 
stand, yield jo'irteen*per cent. tins 
rate, and the other thrte per cent, arise 
from siims recovered in the doubtful 
debts accourfe. 

A deputation from the Chamber of 
Commerce waitdti upon Lord Auckland 
on 6th Jurte by his Lordship’s appoint- 
ment, on the subject of the representa- 
tion recently submitted by the|)hamber, 
about the rumoured )evy*of duties in the 
western provinces. — The Chamber of 
<lomm#rce applied last week to the 
Secretary in the General Department for 
a copy of the draft act proposed fu» ^sub- 
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stilntc for a new charter for the Bank of its stock; ami th" capital temporarily 

Bengal iu order that they might offer transferred to England would have 

such remarks upon its provisions 4 s brought no pressure at all upon the 

should suggest the pise Ives for the pro- bank, so lo jg as the directors considered 

tection of the commercial interests. The as absorbed, and did not increase 
answer given :s. that the matter is now a ^wheir paper issues without lessening their 
subject of negotiation between Govern* invested stock, as if the amount were 

ment and the Bank, and that the Charn- available in duplicate for other business 

ber will have an opportunity to consider here as well as for that which had already 

it when the draft act shall ne published absorbed it. We are ready to admit, 

in the Gazelle after the first reading % iu however, as a general priinplef^hat,a 

Council. bank of issue should have all or nearly 

We have promised some remarks upon all its capital within reach, if the restrie- 

the question, whether it would be proper tion upon the proportion or amount of 

to give the Bunk of Bengal a power to its paper out be not such as to leave a 

deal in foreign exchanges. This ques* portion of its capital absolutely free for * 

tion we have several times touched upou, extraneous business or permanent invest* 

and we were the first to invite the atten- ment; and we uilfnit that the Bank of 
tion of the lank proprietary sis^ months Bengal will be placed under so little re- 
agoto the opportunity of adding con- «striction as to its issues i>y the new charter 
Rid erably to their profits by undertaking act. that there might he some possible 
a branch of business which the public inconvenience iu a moment of exigency? 
would also much benefit by their taking or at least some cause of regret to the 
up. — At a time when the bank, with its nfbrcantile interest on the spot, if the 
coffers already full of money lying idle, commerce of the place were deprived of 
was receiving a sudden addition of 20 any portion of the discounts or loans it 
lakhs to its capital, we had no hesitation might require, because a portion of the 
in suggesting the employment of a por- bank funds were incEmope ; though in- 
tion of the new capital in the purchase of deed a complaint of that kind, even in 
bills upon England secured by goods, the case supposed, might faTrly be met 
taking up the same business which the with the remark that the purchase of 
Company had just relinquished much to foreign bills by the bank was itself an 
the inconvenience of the mercantile aid or relief to commerce tantamount to 
community. It was clear to us that what it loBt in another way. — But we 
both the public and the bank would have maintain that this foreign exchange l§Mi- 
been gainers, the public wanting the ness may he conducted without absorb- 
money and the bank ffavin$ plenty and ing any capital at all. TJpe Bank of 
wauling employment for it. Whether Bengal might open for itself a credit on 1 
that kind of business was within the the Bank of England, or on the West- 
competency of the bank under its charier minster Joint Stock Bank, or or^ome 
was another affair. The bank counsel, first-rate pi ivate batik or mercantile firm 
when afterwards consulted thereon, gave in London, such as that of Coutts^>r 
it as his opinion that such bills could only Baring; and then keep up a running 
be taken as a means of buying bullions account of draft and remittance as the 
abroad, and hence the qutistion whether old agency houses were wont to do.**— 
a more general permission to traffic in Most assuredly the exchanfge accounts 
foreign bills should not be inserted in the of the late Calcutta agency houses were ^ 
new charter or charter act, Butcircum- not a drain upon their capital oj re- 
stances soon changed, and local busi- sources, but the contrary. In this man- 
ness of discount and loans on deposit ner, wit^. its high credit, the bank might 
increased so rapid?/ and to an amount commands very extensive sale of its * 
so far ^beyond expectation, that the* own drafts, particularly to persons out of 
motive for seeking foreign employment Calcutta and or acquainted with matters , 
no longer existed then, and if began to be of trade, and would be able to issue them 
considered whether at any tiroefit would be on terms belter than such persons have 
right to put the hank in ^situation not to bee if accustomed to receive, with still a 
beable to command all itfjmeaRs upon the profit upon the bills it purchased. *A 
spot in case of emergency. If the bank hanlAng agency of this kirffl is really 
were in tigs predicament now in#conse- wanted in ^he&e times of^distrust. The 
queries of having invested ten or a dozen services want it ; the manufacturing iu* 
lakhs in bills against goods proceeding to tereat in Manchester and Glasgow #<**• 
England, it would still bttve had* more • it: and we will *>hew upon another ocea- 
remaini ng capital for the current local sion, that it is lliis want which has qjade % 
business than before the augmentation of the scheme of the Bunk ol India 
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popular in thos#fowns ( because (bey have 
reckoned upon it as a meand of supply- 
ing l lie desideratum. The opponents of 
this extension of the Beugal^ank’s busi- 
ness are, we believe, all of them enemie^ 
to the scheme of the Bank of India upoflr 
the 'same grounds. If they r* ally desire 
.to keep out the intmd<r, they bhould 
reject (hat, by rcsfcrouning the former 
|hey give ewoimigcnieut to the latter 
Which ntey cannot restrain. 

ft is confidently stated that JU>rd 
Auckland has received information .that, 
on deciding upon the appeal in the Mar- 
tin cause, the Privy Council have laid it* 

' down, contrary to the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the Judges here, thut the Alien 
law of England does put apply to Iudia. 
This is a most important decision, wit 
saves the titles of an infinite number o 4 < 
properties, both in and out of Calcutta, 
which were placed in jeopardy by the 
recent decisions of the Calcutta Beuch. 

We hear that a relief has been decided 
on, and that the 23d regt N I, come to 
Agra — the 7th go to C<iwnpore, and the 
27th to Almorah. The head quarters of 
the 2d battalion of foot Artillery are to 
be established at Kurnaul, where the 1st 
troop, with the head quarters pf the 1st 
brigade of Horse Artillery, will also be 
Stationed. 

H tight i. — The Alligator. — The alli- 
gator caught the other day, was opened 
an# skinned ou Thursday, having been 
kept alive in a tank since it was caught. 
The arfti oftan adult female, with a few 
of the ornaments on, was found in the 
maw of the monster, and it is ascertained 
that«within the last fortnight, three 
women have been carried away from the 
b%thing-place at Treparty. The skin of 
the animal is to be stuffed, and preserved 
for the .museum of the College, when 
that shall be established. The specimen 
is considered a very fine one. and is of 
> the snub-nosed species, which is not very 
oompion in the Lower Provinces. From 
an accurate measurement, it appeared 
that the alligator was 1 2 leet 1*1 inches 
from tire snout to the tip of the tail, and 
5 feet 2 incbqfi round the body. 

1 he IntUgo P4inJet\r- The following 
is an extract of a letter -from Bhowarrah, 
Tirhoot. dated 22d June 1837 “ We 

B{e still without min, though thete is 
every appearance ot our having some 
soon, as ir W' very cloudy, and aH ap- 
pearance of Up? regular rttins # comiu5uc- 
ing^-Ottr crop is at present iu a most 
mefefced «tate, as well as the greater 
part-of the cUMrict. There was a general « 
»me?ting of the planters ou the kOih inst. 
aPthe station, and by a general estima- 


tion of the whole district every one came 
to the conclusion that there was not 
lpore than an eight annas' crop of plant 
now upon the ground. This, I think 
rather low, though several bets were 
offered, and none accepted, that there 
would not be a crop of 14,500 maunds, 
this season, from the T'jrhoot district. 

.. ^e gjve.ati .account of the recent 
battle,, be tween *be Sikhs and Affgjhans at 
Jqouood.— The cuuiv. qf ; Buqjeet re- 
mained encatiiped at jjamnaghur/ since 
the departure of Sir Henry Fane, when 
'it received a sudden order to move, by 
forced marches, upon Peshawur, a son of 
Dost Mabommed Khan, wiih an Aifghan 
force of 12.000 or 15.000 men, having 
fallen by surprise upon the Sikh troope 
stationed in that province under the com- 
tmaiid of # Hurree Sing, the ablest of Hun- 
jeet’s Generals. The Sikhs, though very 
inferior in numbers to their enemy, 
fought like lions, and caused them as 
much loss as they sustained themselves; 
but they had the misfortune to have four 
of their own Generals killed in the 
action, — Hurree Sing, the General in 
command. Be man Sing, MoTFan Sing, 
and Maun Sing. In other respects, the 
slaughter on both sides was about equal ; 
but the Sikhs also lost four guns; so that 
the victory was decidedly with the Aff- 
fehans. But the latter derived no real 
advantage from it, even in its moral 
effect ; for General Allard immediately 
assembledcll the disposable forte iu tbe 
neighbourbdod df Peshawur, and the 
Afghans retired into the mountains, 
cautiously avoiding to measure arms 
with him, though he has been manoeu- 
vring with some regiments of Cavalry to 
bring them out. They are evidently 
afraid to face regular troops, and as they 
•refuse battle to a handful of men under 
Allard, it is ngt to be supposed they will 
shew mtfch resistance to the force about 
to be brought against them, when Lieut- 
Get ;ral Ventura and General Court 
shall have joined him. No important 
result is, therefore, likely to ensue from 
this victory of the Afghans. They have 
made a dash and the* business* is over. 
This opinion is strengthened by tbe cir- 
cumstance 6f Runjeet'a having stopped 
at Bo as without pioveediug on loPesna- 
wur, as he intended to do when he re- 
ceived lht*fip&news r of the disaster.'* 
General Marti ue’# Chu* il}t at Chan- 
df mayor e.— The town of £haildern&- 
gore is at Ieugth, -after tfje lapse of , mere 
than thirty years, beginning to reap the 
benefit of thw legacy bequeathed by the 
lute General Mar tine. .The sum # thus 
left amouuty we hear, to 50,060 rupees, 
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invested in die five per cents., and 
yields a little more than 200 rupees a 
month to the indigent inhabitants of 
Chandernagore. By the decree of the 
Supreme 'Court, thd distribution of this 
sum is confided exclusively to the judg- 
ment of the Curate of the Parish Church 
of St. Louis in that settlement, or to the 
individual who may occupy his place.— 
We have heard incidentally that a dispo- 
sition was manifested, not long ago, to 
supersede him in this office of charity, 
either by taking the charge of the funds 
out of his hands, or by associating others ( 
with him, so as to leave him in a con- 
stant minority ; but an appeal to the 
decree itself, settled the question, and he 
has continued to receive the sums, when 
periodically due, from the Supreme 
Court, and to dispense them to«the best 
of his judgment. 

We understand that an order has come 
out from the Court of Directors, se\ erely 
animadverting on the conduct of Go- 
vernment, in having cut from the bite 
Mr. Jennings, of Patna, upwards of fifty 
thousand rupees, and desiring that every 
rupee shtdl be refunded* — also expres- 
sing their disapprobation) that many of 
their old servants, who had served 
them faithfully for twenty-five, and 
thirty years, should have lost their ap- 
pointments, and been superseded. The 
Court never approved of the 41 Merit 
Fostering Minute,’* and the/ would be 
very irrate did they but know what a 
cloak it has been made foi; pushing on 
favorites. 

We hear that Mr. Hamilton, the Offi- 
ciating Commissioner of Agra, will be 
summoned to Calcutta, in the case, in 
the Supreme Court, Dyce v. Sombre. 

• Mr. Jennigns died a short time ago, 
before the order of the Court came our 
to refund his money, anerresteye him to 
faia situation — but his family — his wife 
and children — will now benefit. — Ed. 

Note , — [This is not quite correct. The 
Court has granted the prayer of Mr. 
Jennings's petitifgi, which was, that, 
having* already .contributed more than 
80,000 rupees for a suppositions loss in 
Stamps, abstracted in the^ time of his 
predecessor, though not {ben disco- 
vered, he might be eaymsea from any 
further deductions from hjg salary. — 
In the orders of the Court, we believe, 
the amount of all subsequent clippings 
and recdVeries, which’Are considerable, 
will belong tef the family.]— Ed. Cal . 
Clear. * * * 
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The Mediant Cal leg el — Those who 
feel any interest i? Hie jAogress of the 
Medical College, will be glad to learn 
that some of the more advanced students 
have forme# themselves into a club, 
ntithdthe “ Chemical Demonstration 
ociety. ' They meet on every Friday 
eveniug, when one of them, previously 
selected by the Professor, lectures on a 
particular subject assigned to him, and 
performs all the experiments in illuatra-^ 
tion of it. Most of the pupils sltffTd till# 
meeting, and a new lecturer ia chosen 
every week. 

Indigo Crop of 1837. — We have 
lately seen many estimates and state- 
ments put forth to shew what quantity of 
indigo may be looked for in this extra# 
ordinary season. «They have all agreed 
in bne point, namely, — that it cannot 
•yield so much as the last ; but they have 
not been full enough in their details to 
carry such conviction to the minds of” 
tl^ose who are much interested in this 
trade, as a closer examination into the 
reports from each district will at once 
convey, that a very serious falling off in 
the supply of the year is almost certain. 

Of course, at so early a date we must, as 
usual, depend upon chances jp what&’fer 
estimate may be formed ; but there are 
some features in the progress of the 
season, up to the present time, that place 
much of the cultivation of Bengal be- 
yond the reach of even a favorable 
chance, while the hazards of inundation 
with an ordinary proportion of rain, to 
say nothing of the possibility of ^excess, 
are greatly against the successful out- 
turn of the rest. — Until the 18th instant, 
an excessive drought prevailed alj^over 
Bengal — in many parts not a drop of 
rain having fallen since September tapt. 
Parts of Kiabnagur, Rajeshye, and Job- 
sore, had some good showers early in 
March, and their sowings were very 
promising, but, since that date, a conti- 
nuation of unusual hot, dry, westerly^ 
winds lias destroyed a large portion of 
the plant. Not more than ten factories, 
we arc w formed, could be named where 
the custoffiary north-wester showers have * 
fallen, and these were of jrety rare oc- 
currence during the pest two months.— » 
With these few exceptions, and 'with 
exception also of the low damp lands of 
Dacca, there is not one of our neighbour- , 
ing districts where the most serious in- 
jnrf has not been sustained from the 
burning qp of*the young plant ; while a 
considerable portion of the land! still 
remain nnsown, which can hardline* 
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be saved from^the usual inundation, if has but little hope of & saving season*, 
put under cultivation at this late period. Dacca and Mymensing may do fairly, if 
—•In Moonhedabad, along tlie banks of the rivers do not rise suddenly upon 
the great river, in Rajeshjb. Nattore, them. From the U/lper Provinces it is 
and Burdwan, the losses have been too soon to have ady report that can be 
heavy, and may now be considered irre- * depended upon, but the reports last re- 
mediable. Tyjrhoot has suffered nearly ceived are unfavorable. Upon these 
as much. The northern part of Jessore grounds the coming crop may be thus 
has been most unfortunate, Kuugpore estimated— 


jtastern Provinces 

f 

1836. 

. . 7,200 

Present year 
8000 

Allahabad, Mirzapore, and Benares 


3,400 

3,000 

lihazeepore and Juan pore 

Tyrhoot and Chuprah 

t • 

. 9 . 6,40(1 

6,000 


. 25,500 

18,000 

Dinap&re, Patna, and Shahabad 


2,500 

2,000 

Purneah % . 


5,500 

4.000 

Mtfnghyr and Bhagulpore 


2,800 

* 1,500 

Malda and Baulvab 


1,900 

1,000 

Dinagepore and Rungpore . . 


. # . 3,300 

%oo» • 

Rajeshye and Nattore . ? 

• 

« 

5.000 

3,80 Of 

Dacca and MymuasiiTg . 


6.500 

*500 • 

Mbdrshedabad ;.V ' . 


f.500 

' ’ *,500' ' • 

Nnd&$\h and Ki&hnagur ^ . 


. 19,500 

•ia.500 

Jessore and FurVeedpore 


. . 12,009 

8,000 

Beerbhoom, Burdwan, fee. ; s 


. . 5,500 

4.000 

Hooghly and 24-Pergunnahs . 


1,500 

1.000 

Maunds 

. . 114,000 

82,000 


In the above estimate no allowance has account of the late King, Muss u mud 

been made for heavy rains andtearly in- Hyder, in consequence of Nazar-Deer 

undation: more than 10,000 maunda taking the sovereignty, forcibly, of the 

mast be deducted for such an occurrence Kingdom, in opposition to the sanction 

in a season like the present.- of the British Government, who selected 

On dit 4 Mr. Dobbs, the Master in an uncle dV the late King, instead of his 

Equity, proceeds to sea for the benefit of son. The ^British troops were ordered 

bis health, aod that the duties will be down from* pantcgnnente to the Palace, 

perforated fcy Mr<*Dickens, during Mr. and the Resident allowed the Queen 

Dobbs's absence. Dowager and the yoUng Prince five mi- 

Dealh of the King- of Ourte . — We nutes to leave the throne, where they 

bave4o announce th^demise of the King were seated, and, in the event of not 

of Oudc. Minute guns were fired this complying, threatened to raze the Palace 

m6*nlog froih the ramparts of Fort Wil- to the ground. She did not pay any re- 
tort! to die number of 35, corresponding spect to his instructions j upon which Col. 

With the. age of (be deceased monarch. — *Low gave orders for,the artillery to open a 
W# heat- that his uncle, the Nuwaub Nus- destructive fire on the Palace ami people. 


seer Ood-dowlah, has been proclaimed at 
I&cknow with the sanction of the Bri- 
R§h Resident. The Nuwaub who has 
iMtoefded to the throne, is a prince of 
rad reputation, the ' second of many 
Wotted of whont the eldest Nuwaub 
Shhmtood-dowlah , died about nine years 
ago' in Calcutta/ aod thereby, according 
to Sfahomedan law, which does not re- 
cognize the principle of inheritancf by 
I tvrpfr, deprived his sons of the presump* 
live right they would have had- in suc- 
ceieiph to their father,, h/id he survived 
&0 tate King* Mia deceased Majesty 
MtJhe eon j4 of Ghazuood-deen Hyder, 
0b*raea£4to&of Saudut Jung. 

The is an extract of a letter, 

datwVIiijfciEfcow, gth July*— 4 * Yesterday 
HktfndB|fh tragic scene occurred here on 


The loss of life on the occasion was 
lamentable, that is. on the part of the 
young Prince and Queen Dowager ; that 
ort the Company's trifling — two sepoys 
killed and eight wounfledi; The struggle 
ended in confining ih$ Prints and 
Queen, and seating on toe throne the late 
King’s unclf, a person totally unfit for 
the office, Jeing uow in bis 90th year**- 
I was present aU the time, and the plun- 
der made Jby John Company's sepoys 
was immense, the throne being com- 
pletely stripped of its valuable getas.’ 

Babho Krishna Sfohuna BanerJfUn— 
On the 24th of June, 'Baboo Krishna 
v MoBuqp Bancgrjea was ordained al the 
* chapel of the Bishop’s College by the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Th^ Baboo is 
well known as having been a member of 
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a high caste Brahmin family: He re- 
ceived his education at the Hindoo Col- 
lege, and was in the drat instance en* 
gaged as a teacher of Mr. Hare** school. 
While here, he started the •* Enquirer," 
which he conducted^for a number of 
years with great ability. He subse- 
quently became a convert to < bristi- 
anity, of which he has ever since been a 
staunch and devoted follower. The 
Church Mission Society engaged t%e 
services of Baboo Krishna Mohuna as 
head teacher of their school at Mjrzapore,, 
which, under his care And management, 
attained, we believe, considerable pros- 
perity. But a few months ago, the 
Society were pleased, for reasons which 
we need not divulge here, to cut their 
connection with the Baboo, a s, as lie 
might now be called, the Rev. Krishna* 
Mob una Banerjea. During the last two 
or three months he has been living at 
the Bishop's College, where his attention 
has been chiefly engaged in the study of 
languages. The last ciicumstnnce of Ins 
ordination will raise various and opposite 
emotions : *i the minds of rnen. To the 
sincere Christian it is a matter of 
the highest satisfaction. To the Hin- 
doos it will afford a fresh subject for 
scandal and abuse. — The Rev. Kiishna 
Mohuna Banerjea will in a few days be 
settled in Calcutta, when he will use his 
best exertions for the promotion of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Monthly Meeting of # the Asiatic 
Society on 5th July, was unusually 
crowded. The table was covered with a 
copious exhibition of stuffed fish of the 
Salt Water Lake, forming part of the 
collection of M. Dclessert, a French na- 
turalist, who has been devoting bis atten- 
tion to that object since his arrival a few 
months ago. A letter from Government 
was read, in answer to the! Society’s ap- 
plication for a grant of 10,000 rupees 
annually, to extend and support their 
museum. Nothing could he more civil 
than the reply. tThe zeal and useful 
researches of the Society were admitted 
to be deserving of every praise ; but as 
such a grant vnigfht be made a precedent 
tot applications from Bombay and Ma- 
dras, and moreover the Company had a 
mpseum of their own % in Leadenhall- 
atreet, it was deemed necessary to refer 
tffe request, to the Court &£ Directors to 
whom it would be favorably recoru- 
mended.-s-Much discussion ensued upon 
a proposition t9 renew the application in 
another shape for a temporary grant 
pending the reference, aifd it wa^grecd* 
to ask for 200 rupees a month for the 
museum* establishment, aud leave to 


draw to the ester- 1 of 1800 ropees a 
month for Lhe purchase of objects of 
natural history and antiquarian research ; 
upon the Jindentanding that, if the 
Court should desire it, the objects so ac- 
quired should be transferred to their own 
museum in London.— A third fossil spe- 
cimen was produced, from the boring 
experiment in the Fort, drawn up by 
the Auger from a depth of 375 feet. The 
boring has proceeded to SdO f\f 
which depth a stratum of blue clay baa 
been struck, exactly corresponding with 
the ( lay stratum near the surface. 

Coroner's Inquest . — A Coroner's In- 
quest assembled, touching the death of 
Captain J. M. Forth, ^formerly com* 
mander of the steamer 11 Forbes," and, 
aftlr viewing the body at the residence 
■of the deceased in Duirumtollah, ad- 
journed till five o'clock this day, in order 
to afford the relatives of the deceased a if 
opportunity to attend the juneral. It 
wa» said in the inquest- rornn that the 
deceased had, a little time previous to 
his death, taken 51 orison's Pills, and this 
rumour, the Coroner said, had induced 
him to summon the jury, 'lhe deposi- 
tion of Dr. Bain is ail that is at pre^tit 
before Up Coroner. He is clearly of 
opinion that the deceased died of cho- 
lera, and that, under the circumstances, 
castor-oil, other approved medicine, 
might have cimilarly induced the disease 
of which deceased died. * 

ti real Mortality in Ihirdivan. — The 
late severe heat has produced* most dis- 
tressing accounts of mortality among 
the native population. The following is 
an extract from a letter received raster- 
day, from the Superintendent of the 
Ilaneegunge Colliery in -Burdwaq^ — 

* lianecgung8, 18th June, I837T— flhe 
deaths from cholera have been very large 
for some days past; we are losing daily 
from 30 to 40 people ; th# villagers of 
Raneegunge talk about deserting the^ 
place; the dead bodies are lying about un 
buried in every direction. Opposite our 
Ghaut £Noona Mohun) there are about 
200 bodies. If we do not have rain soon, • 
the consequenceswill provq very serious." 
Ip. Calcutta, the wording classes baye 9 
also suffered very severely from the heat. 
Within the last month above 130 men, 
we hre told, bave been carried out of the 
Kidderpore ducks dead, or with cholera 
orpine dangerous fever njJhn them, — 
the total number of workmen employed 
being about 600. In some other places 
it has been found necessary Ip subdKtnli* 
night-work for day-work, jvh ere the na- 
ture of the work permitted it. 

The Weuthtr.—lbe present se^ou 
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has been one oJ the most extraordinary tern of advances against goods shipped 
within the memory of the oldest inhabi- through the Company, so as to include 

tant ; and its singular character may be shipments to the pqrt of Liverpool ban 

said to have commenced from the month been granted, as wiU be seen by the fob 

of October last. Contrary to all precedent, lowing official answer :-To W.LIMOND, 

the i .orth-cast wind began to blow soon Esq. Secy, Bengal Chamber of Com- 
after the autumnal equinox, and the merce. — Financial Department. — Sir, I 

rains ceased a month earlier than usual, am directed to acknowledge the receipt 

From the first week in October to the of your letter, dated the 13th instant, aud 

A Igst wSuk in March, the north-east mo/i- iryeply to state, that the authority given 
aoon continued to prevail with little va- by the Hon. the Court of Directors for 
nation ; and we were depnved both in making advances on goods consigned to 
October and March of the showers which 'Liverpool, is strictly confined to the 
we usually enjoy. The south-west mon- Bombay Presidency, but the Governor 

« toon set in early in April — we speak of of Bengal has been authorised ' by the 

the neighhourlidbd«of the metropolis— Governor General of India in Council to 
and the wind has blo^p from that <lire*c- extend the principle to advances made 

tion to the present moment with *n- at this presidency, and the necessary 

wonted violence. The rain which usu- 4 'orders have accordingly been addressed 
ally allay' the summer heat have been to the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
tlenied us, and for eight month in sue- to receive tenders for advances to be made 
cession we have not had more than half- on goods consigned to the Hon. the Court 
a-dozen lidavy showers. During lift* of Directors of the ICast India Company 
last month the heat has been beyond all at Liverpool, the bills being payable as 
precedent; and never did the traveller heretofore in London only. For the 
in the sandy waste gaze more ardently information of the mercantile comma- 
for the sparkling of the desert spring, nity, as to the conditions and restrictions 
we have looked for one shower to under which this measure 1ms been al- 
water the Blistering earth, am^ cool the lowed by the Hon. Court, I enclose a 
heated atmosphere. We have been copy of the orders on the subject sent out 
enabled by sad experience to coinpre- by the Hon. Court to Bombay. — I have, 
bend the emphntic langu^e cf Scrip- (Signed) H. T, PRINSEP, Secy to the 
ture, — 14 And the heaven that is over thy Govt of Bengal. — Fort William, I4th 
head elial l*be brass, and the earth that is June 1837, 

under thee shall be iron, and the Lord We hear* that Mr. Homfray, who was 

ahull mnke Jhe rain of thy land pouder lately sent td explore the coal district of 

' and dpst. r ’*Thc ponds arc universally the Soane, has made some further disco- 
dry. Many have dropped down in the veries of coal beds; but the most inte- 
etreets. and on ship-board, dead. The resting discovery he has reported, is the 
thermometer in the*’ shade, has often existence of a stratum of Lias Limestone 
risen 98 9 , and sometimes to 100*. So of great extent; which is considered a 
excessive indeed has been the heat, that sure indication of coal. 

!.n nearly all the ( alleges, and in most of «, It is mentioned in private letters, that 
the public offices in Calcutta and its after much opgosition the Civil Servants, 

vicinity, it has been found necessary to who retired after the date of their memo- 

coin me nee work at dawn, and to close at rial have been allowed the pension on 
^eleven in the morning; an event not tlje ..ew ecale k Mr. Heury Newnhsin 
knorti in Calcutta during the present and Mr. Butterworth Bayley are said to 
century. While we have been boiling be included in the favored list. 

• in a temperature of blood -heat* However, c / vil a ^pointmjPnts. — Mpy 24, 

the thermometer, at the incipient sana- Mr W. R. Young to bet Comrar for the 
tariam&t Darjeeling, just three hundred Eastern settlements, under Act No. X. of 
miles in a direct Tine north of Calcutta, 1837 — May 29, Mr T. C. Scott to officiate 


has stood at 598 ! — Friend q/' Inthu , 
June 15. — Sole — According to the Me- 
teorological Register, kept at the Sur- 
veyor Genefal a Office, tha temperature 

8 the air* in the shade, ofi the last day of 
ay^vas jBf lit 9-50 a. m* 106.2 At 
aftinaJjAaLat 2-40 p. m.« and 107.8 at 
4 p, lathe highest range we have 

eveiji$h quoted in Calcutta.— Ed., C\ C. 
Vijj& appication of the Chamber of 


as deputy Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal in thff Judicial and Revenue 
Department— Mr A. Sconce to officiate 
as Asst to the becretary to the Govt of 
India iq the Judicial and Revenue De- 
partment, and as Asst to (he Secy, to the 
Govlf of India and Bengal in the Secret 
*nd Political Departments — 30, the Kt. 
Hon. the Govr of Bengal has been pleased 
to make the following appointments: Mr 
G. W. Battye to be /oint Magistrate and 
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dep. Collector of Monghyr — Mr F, Car- Magistrate and deput^r Collector at 
dew to be joint Magist and dep Collector Meerut — 16, Mr J. Brewster to officiate 
of Miilda, in the roqm of Mr Battye — Mr as deputy Collector for the investigation 

H. C. Hamilton to qjliciate, until further of chum ® hold lands exempt from the 
orders, as collector of zillah Behar, vice payment of revenue in the (joruckpore 
Mr Houlton — Juue 9, Mr A. Smelt to be division — 24, the Hon. the Lieut Gover- 
civil and session Judge of zillah Backer- nor bus been pleased to extend the pro- 
gunge, in the room of Mr J. Staniforth visions of Regulation XIL of 1833, 
13. Mr. U. Torrens to be addtl Judge of regarding the selection, appointment, 
zillah Chittagong — the Hon. J. C. Ijjs- and remuneration of authorised nleadeia 
kine to be Magistrate and Collector^of to the zillah Court of Etawa£-*JuA6 
Dinagejioro, vice Mr, R. Torrens — Mr T. 2, Mr T. P. Woodcock to be joint 
Sandys to officiate as joint Magistrate and* Magistrate, and deputy Collector of Agra 
deputy Collector of Bogru — Mr K. Ben- from the 22d May — Mr. Woodcock 
tall to continue to officiate as Magist. will continue to ofliciate as Magistrate 
and Collector of Dinagepore until fur- and Collector of Allygkur until further 
ther orders— Mr. Asst Surgeon J. C. ofdeA — Mr R. Alexander to officiate rfs 
Smith to perform the medical duties of joyit Magistrate ^ind deputy Collector 
the civil station of Purnea, (Airing the* of Agra — Mr R. B. Morgan to be joint 
absence of Vlr. Asst Surgeon Chapman Mag. and dep Col. of Hnmeerpore, from 

M D — 20, Mr K. Trotter to ofliciate until 22d May — 27, Capt. A. Jackson 30th N ^ 

further orders a9' additional Judge of to officiate as dep. Post mostcrat Meerut, 

zillah Nuddea ->lr J.S.May to be Suport during the abseuce of LieuUH. Boyd on 

of the Nuddea rivers — 28, Messrs II. H. med. ceilificate — Mr W. Hunter to bel* 

Greathed and C. Beadon, Wi iters, re- joint Mag. and dep Col. of Ghazeepore. 

ported qualified for the Public Service ‘ RtiP'nt rr.n arrival. — Mr W. On- 
are attaefied the former to the N. W. slow — Mr E. M. Wylly. 

Provinces and the latter to the Bengal leave of absence. — Mr W*J». 
Presidency — Mr H. Bayley to excr- Goad to Cape fur two years.* * 
cisc the poweis of joint Magistrate and accLthn jstical appointments. — 
deputy Collector in zillah Malnapore — Muy 31, the appointment of the Rev. W. 
Mr W. Onslow to officiate until further O. Kmpim, A. M. to he garrison Chaplain 
orders as Magistrate of zillah Jdehar — Mr at Fort William, and to perform the dU- 
W. C. S. Cuuuinghjine hns been vested tics of the Genl Hospital, is tp dale from 
with the powers of a joint Magistrate and 14th Feb. last — Under the appointment 
deputy Collector in the S. division of of the Supreme Government, the Lord 

Cuttack — July 1, Ensign A. P. Phayre Bishop has licensed the Re?. C.Wimber- 

7th regt N. 1. to be a Senior Asst to the ley, B. A. Chaplain to the church and 
Commissioner of Arracan— 4. Asst Surg station of Barrackpore, and the Rev. W. 
W. F. Scaly to perforin the medical du- 0. Kuspini. M. A^Jhaplain to the Oburcii 
ties of the civil station pf Baikergunge, and Garrison of Fort William — The fol- 

vice J. C Smith-— Mr. C. Beadon to be lowing gentlenfen having beetyayre- 

Asst under the Comrar of Revenue and .lively ordained for this diocese, have also 
Circuit of I lth or Patna division— 10. received the Bishop's license to officiate 
Mr A. C. Barwell toact as Sait Agent of as missionary ministers, gamely: — 1. 
Tumlook vice II. S. Lane. The Rev. J. Hughes, at Malacca.— 2. 

civil appointments by the cow The Rev, J. J. Moore, at Agra— 3. Tbs 
OF AQUA.— May 19, Lieilt H. Boyd I5th Rev. C. E. Dribcrg, at Barripor<v near 
regt N I, to be Postmaster at Meerut— 1 7. Calcutta— 1. The Rev. J- C. Thompson, 
Captain W. M. Bamsay, Asst to the genl district* Calcutta— June 7, Rev. R. P. 
Super? of the Operations for the Suppres- Brooke, B. A. reported his arrival on fltlf 
aion of Thuggee is vested with the powers June, as a Chaplain on Bengal establish- 
of joint Magistrate within* the distrh ts ment, is placed at disposal of the # LieU4 
of Benares, Mirzapoor, Juanpoor and Governor of the W. Provinces, and 
Azimghur, constituting? with the districts directed to proceed to Cawnpore. 
mentioned in the orders tl«e 29th April general orders . 

the whole of the Benares division— Lieut fort- William, Legislativc^Dcpartment, 

C, E, Mills, Asst to ditto ditto, vested 29th May, 18jj7.— -The following extract 
with the above powers in the several dis- from th*proceedings of the Wight Hon. 
tricts comprised in the Agra, Robilcund the Governor General In Councils the 
and Allahabad divisions#-20, Hr f. Ma,- Legislative Department, under me *he 
berly to officiate as joint Magistrate and 29th May, 1837, is publifhed for general 
deputy ^Collector of Muttra— Mr D H. information:— Read a letter 'fro# t|e 
Cradlurd to oxercilc tbe powers of joint Secretary to the Government Of Boitbay, 
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dated the- 27th tdtirao, proposing the re- 
peal of Articles 1 and 2 of a Rule, Ordi- 
nance, and Regulation I of 1820, of the 
Bombay Code, which Articles are in the 
following terms: — “ Article 1st. Cap- 
tains of the lion. Company's ships, as 
well as all Commanders of licensed and 
country ships or vessels arriving at the 
Port of Bombay, are hereby directed to 
report themselves in person et the Super- 
ipteiyltist’s Office, on landing from their 
respective ships, to produce authority for 
receiving all passengers or persons on 
board, in bis Majesty's and in the Hon. 
Company's Service, and all others who 
may not be part of their crew. No mer- 
chant ship or veWi will be admitted to 
entry at the Custom-House, without a 
certificate from the Superintendent* of 
Marine, that the provisions of this article* 
have been complied with.— Article 2d. 
Captains of the Hon. Company's ships, as 
well as all ^oinmanders of licensed and 
^country merchant ships and vessels shaft; 
on their arrival, deliver to the Inspector 
of the Port, a list of the crew aud passen- 
gers on board at the time of the ship's 
arrival — another list is to be delivered to 
llfe^sarae officer, of all the persons on 
board at th* departure of the fyiid ship; 
and the said list is to shew all Ihe casual- 
ties that have occurred (by deaths, de- 
sertions. discharges, or new shipments) 
while the said vessel remained in har- 
buur — a fjort clearance shall not be 
counter-signed by the Superintendent of 
the Marine, 41 n less it be accompanied by 
' the departing liat corrected iu the man- 
ner required by thisarticle." — The Right 
Hon.Jlie Governor-General of India in 
Council coucurriug iif the expediency of 
repealing the proposed wiles, the follow- 
ingX&fhas been this day passed, and is 
hereby published for general informs- 1 
tion: — Act No. XI of 1837. — It is hereby 
enacted, tbattArticles 1 and 2 of Reg. I. 
^>f 1820, of the Bombay Code, be re- 
pealed, 

Jufte 5, 1837* — The follqwing Act 
passed by the Right Hon. thelSi^v.-Genl 
•of, India in Council on the 2th June, 
1837, is hereby promulgated for general 
(iblbrmpUan Ac^ No. XII. of 1837* — 

1. It 4s hereby enacted, that every house 
and out-house built' within the City of 
Calcutta, after the 1st clay of November, 
1837, shall be covered with an outer 
roof of iacoffibutfijdp materials, and that, 
if any hous^o^p^house be built in con- 
travention pittas provision, the owner of 
a«th4ioi^|S4H)|Fhouae shall, on convic- 
tion- bejgm^ft^IVlagjstrate, be punished 
with 1 japMt e^csediog 100 rnpees.— 1 1. 
AttfjH* ‘hereby enacted* that it shall be 


l 

lawful for the Superintendent of the Po- 
lice of the said city, from the dale of the 
passing of this Act, to tender to the 
owner of any house pr out-house within 
the said city, whicb house or out- house 
may have been built before the said 1st 
day of November, 1837, and which may 
not be covered with an outer roof of in- 
combustible materials, a sum of money 
to defray tbe expcnce of covering such 
hyjse or out- house with such an outer 
roof, and that if the owner of such house 
or out-htpise shall accept the sum so ten- 
dered, and shall engage that such house 
or outhouse shall he covered with such an 
outer roof within a certain time, and shall 
not, within that time, cause such home or 
out- house to be covered with such an 
outer roqf, such owner shall, on convic- 
tion before a Magistrate, be punished 
with a fine not exceeding ten times the 
sum so accepted by auch owner. —Ill* 
Aud it is hereby enacted, that if any 
house cr out-house shall be built in con- 
travention of the provision contained in 
Section I, of this Act, or if any owner of 
a house or outhouse shall refuqg to accept 
a sum of money tendered by tbe said 
Superintendent in the manner described 
in Section II.. ot this act, it shall be law- 
ful for the said Superintendent to cause 
such house or out-house to be covered 
with an outer roof of incombustible ma- 
terials witkout the consent of the owner 
thereof, and to cause such alterations to 
be made id the myalls of such house or 
out house, as may enable such walls to 
support such outer roof, and to defray 
the expense out of any funds which may 
be put at the disposal of the said Super- 
intendent, for that purpose, either by the 
Government or by any private person or 
body of private persons. — IV. And it is 
iiereby enacted, that whoever shall Wil- 
fully obstructive said Superintendent, 
or any p'brson acting under the autho- 
rity of the said Superintendent, in the 
exercise of th^powers given to the said 
Superintendent by Section III. of this 
Act, shall, on conviction before a Magis- 
trate, be punished witlra fine not exceed- 
ing 100 rupees, in exceA of any punish- 
ment to which the person so obstructing 
may be liabll by reason qf any other of- 
fence whiclfhe mpy commit in the course 
of such obstruction. — V. And it is 
hereby enlbte<h that all fines levied 
under the authority of this Act shall be 
paid into the General Treasury* and shall 
he applied to the purpose of defraying 
expqpces incurred in carrying this Act 
•into exfeution.* 

Legislative Department, June 5, 1837.. 
— The following extract from the* pro- 
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ceedings of the Right Hon. the Governor 
General in Council in the Legislative 
Department, under date the 5th June* 
1837. is published for general informa- 
tion : — Read the following extract, (paras. 

2 to 4 from a letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, dated the 
18th ultimo. — In forwarding copies of 
the proceedings of this Government on 
the above subject, 1 am instructed to 
solicit the attention of the Right Ht^p. 
the Governor-General of India in Coun- 
cil, to the letter from the Judges of the | 
Sndder Adawlut, dated the 24lh of Sept, 
last, No. 387, from which it will be ob- 
served that, the Court decided on a ques- 
tion before them, that without the pro- 
clamation provided for in the 1st Cluuse 
of Section IX. of Regulation XXII of 
1827 of the Bombay Code, no military 9 
station acquires Uio jurisdiction therein 
referred to ; and to apprise you that the 
limits xtf the 'principal military canton 
meftts under this Presidency, have been 
notified in General Orders, hut that no 
proclamation has* b£cn published ex- 
pressly declaring them to be military 
stations for the purposes of the Regula- 
tion. — The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council had previously considered that, 
by the true construction of the law re- 
ferred to, principal military stations were 
to possess the jurisdiction in question as 
a matter of course, while otlfcr stations 
could acquire it only by proclamation, 
because no rer»son app%pred # why the law 
should mentior principal military sta- 
tions as contra-distinguished from other 
military stations, if both were meant to 
stand on the same footing for the purpose 
in view. — As Government does not, how- 
ever, contest the. exposition of the words 
of the Regulation by the Court, and as 
the Judges are of opinion that it it? 
necessary to is3iie a proclanptipn for all 
those military stations which government 
are desirous should be brought under the 
provisions of (Regulation KXI1. of 1827, 

1 am directed to inform you that the 
same will be putyished in the next Go- 
vetnm<tafrGAzetl'e % and to request that 
his Lordship in ’Council will be pleased 
to pass the enactment herewith forward- 
ed." — In "compliance withjthe recom- 
mendation contained i% the foregoing 
extract, his Lordship in Countilis pleased 
to resolve that the following Act be pass- 
ed as Act No. XlII. of 1837, aud it is 
hereby pjfcmulgated accordlngly*for ge- 
neral information.— -Act No. XIII. of 
1887 It is hereby enacted, thayuAtrial^ 
by Court Martial which may have been 
held pri^r to the passlug of this Act at 
any uilitary statioq, within the territo- 


ries subject to tl.i' Government of the 
Presidency of Bombay, shall be deemed 
to have heeu illegal on the ground that 
such military station had not been pro- 
claim jd in Hie manner directed by sec- 
tion IX Regulation XXII. of l627,ofthe 
Bombay code. 

June 12, 1837— Tbe following Act 
passed by tbe Right Hon. the Governor 
General of India iu Council on the 12th 
June 1837, is hereby promulgate fqr 
general information: — Aot No. XIV. of 
1837 — It is hereby enacted, that when- 
ever any foreign state in Asia or Africa 
shall permit within tbe dominions of such 
state, the importation or exportation of 
goods in British \efte1s on the same 
terms on which it permits the importation 
or Exportation of goods in vessels belong- 
ing to the subjects of such foreign state,’ 
it shall be lawful for the Governor Qenl 
of India in Council, by an order . iif 
Council, to direct tbat goods may bpjm* 
parted into the territories, cS the jjaat 
India Company, or exported thence in 
vessels belonging to the subjects of sodh 
foreign state, on the same tciras on which 
such goads are imported into the said 
territories, or exported thence in BrjfMl 
vessels, . 

General Deportment, June 14, 1837.— 
Under ihe authority conveyed to the 
Govr. Geul. of India in Council by Act 
No. XIV. of 1837* — it is heieby directed 
that goods imported into Calcutta in the 
vessels of any ot the states and tenitories 
heicin undermentioned iu w^iic-lp JSritiah 
vessels are received and treated on terms 
as favorable as native vessels, and like- 
wise goods exported from tbe port of Cal- 
cutta in the vessels^f such states ana terri- 
tories, shall be treated and dealtwith in 
all respects as gauds imported 
ported «n BritUh:bottouis.—l. The Pacts' 
of Arabia and of' the Persian" Gulf.— 
2. Ports in the lied Sea belonging to the 
Ruler of Egypt.— 3. The dominions o£ 
the King of Ava. 

Legislative Department June 1 9,^ 837. 
— Ihe ^mowing drafts of proposed Jicle 
werA read io Council fot the-fUaMfobe* 
on the. ,19th June, 1837^-It is hereby 
enacted, that any person charged with* 
murder by Thuggee, or with the offenco 
of having belonged to a gang of Thugs, 
matte punishable by Act No. XXX. of 
1836, may be committed by any Magis- 
tral or Joint Magistrate within the ter- 
ritories of the’Eart Itujja Company , for 
trial before any Criminal. Court +cbiHpe* 
tent to try such ofiehcee.— Jt is tittrehy 
enacted, that nd person QfoaU, by peatMi 
of any conviction for any offence jyls% 
ever, be incompetent to he a wrtnen in 
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any stage of any cause, ci#il or criminal, 
before any Court in the territories of the 
East India Company. — Ordered, thatlhe 
said drafts be re-considered at the first 
meeting of the Legislative (Council of 
India after the 31st day of July, 1837. 

Political Department. — June 26, 1837. 
—The Right Hon. the Governor General 
of India in Council is pleased to publish 
for general information, the substance of 
the arrangements concluded on 28th of 
No v.«Is&6 f between Colonel PoLiinger, 
the Agent to the Governor General for 
the Adairs of Siude and the Ameers of 
Hyderabad, with a view to protect the 
interest* of commerce on the Indus. — 
To obviate the ^ifpculties vessels might 
Aeet with from the low-lying nature of 
the coast, in approaching the mouths of 
the river by the proper entrance, a chW 
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Promissory Notes of the Gct/ernor Genl. 
in Council, bearing dateihe 3 1st March, 
1823. and standing on the General Regis- 
ter of the Registered Debt of the Pres, of 
Fort Wm. in Bengntas Nos. i to 320 in- 
clusive, will be distfiarged on the 10th 
August nest, on which day the interest 
thereon will cease.— The holders of notes 
advertised for discharge may, as hereto- 
fore, transfer the stock represented by 
such notes into the four per cent, loan 
n4b open, receiving or paying, at their 
option, the fractional diifeience between 
fthe amoifnt of stock represented iu Sicca 
rupees, and the sum in Company’s rupees 
in even hundreds, that they may desite 
to hold in notes of the said four per cent, 
loan. — Proprietors resident iu Europe, 
of the notes above advertised for dis- 
charge, whose intructious to their agents 


nel will be laid down by Buoys; and* % in India make no provision for such an 


landmarks will be erected along the 
shore at such spots as may appear most 
eligible. A Survey of the whole line |»f 
the Coast and of the Harbours of Cuti-h 
and Sinde from Mundavec to Kurachee 
is in progress, under the direction of the 
Bombay Government, and it is of course 
lUMjerstood that any port shall be availa- 
ble^ vessels compelled there by stress 
of weather or otherwise proveRtcd from 
proceeding on .their intended course. — 
Syud Azeem ood deen Hossan, the native 
agent of the British Government, will re- 
side at oi\e of the mouths of the river. 
He has been recognized also by the 
Hyderabad Government as a Referee 
qualify*?! td decide upon any disputes 
respecting tolls or other dues, and it has 
been arranged that goods imported in 
anticipation of the queuing of the river 
may be landed and warehoused either at 
ViVra£.or Tattah under* the Seal of the 
Synd. — Instead of the former variable 
charges,. a fee of half a rupee shall here- 
after be leviable frbm all boats anchoring 
at Vikkur or other ports (Bunder) at the 
amouthaof the river, and all other duties 
Ojr demands, not expressly authorized by 
the ' treaty, are held to be unwarranted 
a ftipt illegal.— 1 The Ameers of Hyderabad 
* havkfurther agreed to establilh, if be 
fstind convenient, in co-oper&tioti with 
•tfc* British Govetament, an annual Fair 
at^ttah (or at Vikkur if it be preferred) 

- which may be expected to be the resort 
of merchants from all surrounding coun- 
tries: and fyiaily, they have undertaken 
to facilitate the river navigation as far a$ 
dealing away the jungle on 

Department, 7tb June*, 1837. 
•bfeeby given, that the first 
ihe entire remainder of the 



event, will he allowed the benefit of the 
orders published in the notice of this de- 
partment. datid the 2Jth April 1833 — 
Prompt payment will be made at any 
date prior to the 10th next, at the 
option oft he holders of notes advertised 
for discharge, of the principaUvith inter- 
est to the date of payment.— Published 
by Order of the Governor Genl oi India 
in Council. H. T. PRlNSEP, Secy to the 
Govt of India.” 

Political Department, Fort William, 
5th June 1837.”— The Right Hun. the 
Governor ‘Genl of India in Council is 
please to publish, for general informa- 
tion, the abjpexe^ extract (paras. 2, 3, 
and 4) from a letter this day addressed 
by order of bis Lordship in Council to 
the Commissioner for the government of 
the territories of his Highness the Rajah 
of Mysore. — Pam. . 2. 14 Jhe Governor 
General of India in Council has much 
pleasure in recording hie full concur- 
rence in the praise which you have be- 
stowed op thewonducL of your Assistants, 
Captains Hunter and Macleod, the 
Honorable Mr. Devgreux and Lieut. 
Montgomery, son the occasion of the 
recent insurrection in Canara. The ex- 
ertions of each qf these gentlemen entitle 
him to the warmest tnanks of Govern- 
ment, and you wdl he pleased to assure 
them that his Lordship in Council will 
not lose sight of the seal «nd ability 
which they ha#e severally displayed. 
It was the good fortune of Captains 
Hunter ana MAcIeod especially to have 
an opportunity or distinguishing them- 
selves By the performance of vaterprizes 
of no Ofdinary gallantry cwhich were at- 
tended with eminent advantage to the 
'into resfs of Government. A general 
order to the above effect will portly ho 
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promulgated for public information. — 

3. You have already been called upon 
to fttate ’ what in yonT opir ‘on would 
be a suitable reward for the fidelity 
and devotioo display £d towards the 
British Government by the Cuorg troops 
under the direction of the Dcwan Bap- 
poo, during the recent insurrection, and 
you will now be pleased to reportfurther 
as to the expediency or otherwise of sig- 
nally noticing the good conduct of I'Se 
Mysore troops on the same occasion. — 

4. You have been apprized by ray former \ 
communications of the very high opinion 
which is entertained by Government of ' 
the merits and services of i aptaiu Le 
Hardy, Superintendent of Coorg, to 
whose conciliatory, firm and judicious 
conduct the devotion to our ctfuse dis- # 
played by the inhabitants of that district 
may chiefly be attributed. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS , PROMO- 
TIONS , on A noes, fjr C-» from June 3, to 
July 12, 1837. — Admitted to the Ser- 
vice as Cadets of Infantry and Asst Sur- 
geons ; the former promoted to the rank 
-of Ensign? date of comm, unsettled — 
Inf. — Messrs C. McMillan, A. B. Fen- 
wick, D. J. JVlaclean— Med. Estab. — 
Mr. J. A. Staig— Captain A. Jackson 
30th regt N I, to officiate as Paymaster 
of native pensioners -at Meerut and 
Haupper, during Lieut Boyd'^ absence, 
or till further orders— Major General # 
Sir W. Cotton, K. C. H., admitted on 
Staff, 'vice Major General* J. Watson 
C. 8., to Europe — 19th regt N I Capt 
J. D. Syers to be Major, Lieut J. S. Bos- 
well to be Captain of a company. Ensign 
A. C. Boswell to be Iiieut ; Ifom 28th 
May 1837, to succession to JVJqjor W. 
Pasmore dec — Lieut R, P. A 1 cock 46th 
regt N I, to be an officiating dep Asst # 
Quarterm.-General 1ft tbe-hiem of Capt 
Godrington promoted^ Aomittod to the 
Service as Cadets of Infhntry and Asst 
Surgeons; the Cadets promoted to the 
rank of Ensign, leaving tfafe dates of their 
commission unsettled — Infantry Mr 
W. F. Nuthall, M*L. A. McLean and Mr 
T. E. Ogilvie — |fedical Department?— 
Mr F. Anderson, M D, and Mjf H. Freeth 
— Infantry j — Lie ut-colon el £L T. Tapp 
to be Colonel, vice Colonel H* Dare dec t 
with rank from 9th Moroh 1937- vice 
Colonel (Maj-Gen.) Sir J. \j[, AdtUnu, 
KCB, dec — Major N. Wallace to be 
Lieut-colonel from 9th March 1837- vice 
Lieut-cokffiel and Brevet-cotonef H. T. 
Tapp promoted*&-53d regt N — Captain 
J. Hoggan to be Major— Meut C.Jpalnp- 
bell to lie Captain of a company — Ensign 
& S. Cupel to be Lieut— 0th regt N I, 
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Ensign G. Verner to be lieutenant, vice 
Lieut R. St. J. Lucas pensioned — To da 
duly— Ensigns G. B. Hobson with 15th 
N I st Barrjckpore — J. F. Gars tin with 
73d regt N I at ditto — Ensign T.F.Hob- 
day with 38th N I at Delhi — The ser- 
vices of Eosign A. P. Phayre 7tb N I* 
placed at the disposal of the Governor of 
Bengal for the purpose of being ap- 
pointed senior Asst to the commusionea 
of Arraean— *Thc Cawnpore divTotfiei* 
by Brigadier General R, Stevenson, C B, 
directing Surgeon C. Renny of 5th L C, 
to receive charge of the records of tho 
Superintending Surgeon's office, till tha 
arrival of Superinteydteg Surgeon W. 
Panton; and Asst Surgeon H.J. Tucked 
M D., on being r^ieved by Surgeon R. 
Tytler M D., from medical charge of the 
^34 th, to return to Cawnpore, and receive 
medical charge of the 7 1st regt N I, from* 
Asst Surgeon S. Holmes, appointed to 
s£ord medical aid to that coups until hts 
arrival, are confirmed — Asst Surgeon J» 

G. Vos. M D, to be deputy Apothecary 
to the Hon. Company^vice Asst Surgeosi 
J. T. Pearson, placed at the disposal of 
the Lieut-Governor of the N. W. 
vinces, so soon as ho shall 4>e relieved 
from the duties of the Dispensary by Dr* 
Vos — 12th regt N I, Ensign F. D. 
Atkinson to be Interpreter and Quarter- 
master — The Presidency division order 
appointing the following ungpsted Ea-* 
signs to do duty with corps specified op- 
posite their names, is confirmed Ens. 
C. McMillan 9th regt N.I, at ffsorack- 
pore — Ensign A. B. Fenwick, 15tb regt 
M l at Barrackpore— Eosign D. J. MaC- 
lean, 15th regt N Mot Barrackpore-*T$» 
station order of the 10th instant dir4cti ng 
Asst Surgeon T.* Russel 1st L 

lieve Surgeon W. Micbelson from the 
temporary medical charge of tha 28th 
regt N 1 is confirmed,— Maior*GeReral 
Sir W. Cotton K V H, of service, 

to the ooramaud of the Presidency div.* 
— The battalion order appointing 2d 
Lieut G. Kirby 1st company, to act as 
Adjt and Quartermaster to 2d bait Art, # 
vice Day promoted, confirmed — Captain * 
E. F. Day 1st company 1st batt,tod° 
duty with Art .at miftseerabad, for the* 
present— 25th regt N l, Lieut J. D.fon^ 
nedy to be Captaip of a comp* ; Ensign 

H. J. C. Sbak&pear to be Lieof: from 
5th July 1837, in succession^ Captain 
H.«Q, Wilson invalided— Mr Bk £< Ram- 
say admitted as a CadeUof infantry oft 
this Estab., and promoted to the r«gk of 
Ensign, leaviag the ilhlejsf his comnulS 
for adjustment— .The tm#dr-mentione4 
admitted as Cadets of Infantry aod«^alf 
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Surgeons on feiia Estab. ; the Cadets 
promoted to Ensigns, leaving the dates 
Of their commissions for fixture adjust- 
ment-infantry : — Messrs AVSkene— T. 
Spankie. B A.— W. E. Mulcaster — T. 
%ulloh — T. H. Shum — J. Robinson — H. 

A. Sandeman — P. H. K. Dewaal— J. 
Wardlaw — Med. Department: — Messrs. 
G. Rae— It. C. Guise — T. W. Wilson, 
*M. D-^d batt Art., 1st Lieut E Madden 
iq be Adjt and Quartern, vice Day 
promoted. 

Memo rah and Posting*.— Lieut.-col, 
E. i. Honeywood (on furlough, new 
promotion) posted to 7th L C. 

« b'uriongks. -^tieut W. B. Holmes 
12th N I — Asst Surgeon T. Chapman 
(to sea) — Lieut W. Ii. Dunmore SlstN I 
—Lieut P. shortreed 17th regt N I—* «• 
Surgeon T. M. Munro (prep.) — En*ign 
r G. A. Brett 4 1st regt N 1 — Asst Surgeon 

B. Ughtfoot (prep.) 

Returned to Dufy.— Captain J. V). 
Nash 33d regt N I — Captain J. J. Evans 
15th N I — Lieut R. T. Sandeman — Cnpt 

C. Newbery 9th L C— Captain C. H. 
Cobbe 10th N I. 


Iterations qf Rank . — Infantry: 1 — 
Colonel A? Galloway, Lieut-colonel G. 
W. Moseley, 28lh regt N l/Major W. 
Aldous, Captain T. C. Wilton, Lieut W. 

« Kennedy ; to rank ft on* 22d Sept. 1836, 
wipe Colonel H. Dare dec — Infantry. — 
Colonel S. Wyatt, Lieut-colonel J. Tay- • 
lor, 19th N I, Major W. Pasmore {dec.) 
Captayi J. Drummond, Lieut W. K. 
1/VolKSn; fo rank from 8th Oct* 1836, 
wipe Col. (Mai .-General) Sir J. Arnold 
X C B, dec — 9th N 1, Lieut R. Thatcher 
to flnk from 3lst M»ch 1835Tvice Lieut 
aftd Brevet Captain J. ,E. Landers prom. 

S*i ppm ages — May 8, at Nee ranch, 
lieutenant T. D. Martin, 28lh regiment, • 
XI, t0 Miss C. Russell — 16, at Agra, 
Knsign J, o r McMullen, European regt, 
to Miry Aon, eldest daughter of W. 

* Bristow, Esq— 20, Mr J. H. $. Chopin, to 
Mto J. A. W, Jones— Mr R. C. Powell, 
to Amelia, eldest daughter of the late 

* Mr M. D. ltozano— *t M uaaeorie, H. J . 
Michell, Esq. 7* d ieg N J, to Sophia 
Matilda, eldest daughter of Major H. 

* "Joeter, commanding in Sbekawatte — ^5, 
Bose, Esq to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of Mr T. Endejwick, of Rtdher- 
hitht -27, Mr J. D’Cruz, t? Miss E. 
ftfaftin— 19, Mr J. Richard, to Miss 
AftgjjB^-at Muradabad; Lieutenant J. 
gpbd, 35th regt, , to A dlelia, second 
nter of Colonel J. Moore, command - 
ieg t— 30, Mr J, Da Cruz •• 
puppies— J une x 2, Ensign G. 
lirea, 12th regt X I, to Caroline, 
Led {laughter of J. Nicholson, Esq, soli- 


citor— 5, Mr G. K. McReddie, to Mi s» N 
{?. Boyesen — 6, Mr G. J. Thurlow, mari- 
ner, to Mrs L. Davie* — 7, Mr G. White- 
side, to Miss F. A. Foster — 13, at Meerut, 
Mr P. Conroy, to Justina,* daughter of 
the late Captain J. Joseph^-at Nusseera- 
bad, Mr J. Vanzeyst, to Miss E. Kern- 
ing — 19, at Delhi, Serjeant-Major Pear- 
son, to Mrs C. Trvin — 21, A. M'Gowan, 
Esq, M D, to Sophia, third daughter of 
Alexander Sime, Esq, formerly of Leith 
— 22, Hugh Pearson, Esq, or her Majes- 
ty's 49tfi regt, to Jane, third daughter of 
M. Atkinson, Esq. of Dodworth Grange, 
Yorkshire — 26 Mr John Tate, to Mrs R. 
('lemons — 29, at Kurnaul, lieutenant 
\V. E. Baker, to Frauces Gertrude, 
third daughter of Major-General Dun- 
can, commandii g the Sirhind district— 
July 8, Mr W. S. Green, to Miss M. E. 
Birmingham — 10, MrG. Steven, to Misa 
M. 0 Bnen — at Serarapore. F. E. F.lber- 
ling. Esq, to Miss H. A. Fiellerup — 11, 
S. J. Ballin, Esq, to Mrs A. M. Sinaes— 

1 2, Mr T. Jemuugs, to Mrs E. Newman 
— 13, Mr R. T. barham, to Mjss C. King. 

births. — April JO. the wife of Apo- 
thecary J. F. Pmgault, of a sou— Mai/ 
1, at Nusseerabad, the lady of Lieut-Col 
R. E. Chambers of a daughter — 7» at 
Dacca, the lady of Captain H. J. White, 
50th regt, of a daughter — 8, at Cuttack, 
Mrs C. E. Atkinson, of a son — at Almo- 
rah, the lady of Captain J. L. Revell,7th 
N 1, of peon — 10. at Meerut, the lady of 
Lieutenant* A. Hhisb. Horse Artillery, of 
a son, who died on the 24th — 13. at Kur- 
nuul, the lady of Captain F. Angelo, of a 
son — 16, the wife of Mr A. D’Monte, of 
a son — 17, at Cawnpore, the lady of the 
Rev M. J. Jennings, of a daughter, wha 
died — 19, Mrs E. C. Kemp, of a sou — 
At Burdwan, M rs W. Hodges, of a daugh- 
ter — 20, Mrs*, W, Tweedale, of a son — 
at Turfipore, the lady of W. Y. Wood- 
house, Esq, of a son--21, Mrs D. P. de 
I.essurreicuo. of a son — 22, at Rajshayc, 
Mrs A. C. Mooqier, of a son— 23, at 
Cawnoore, the lady of Lieutenant J. H. 
Darnell, Horse Artillery, of q son — at 
Kurnaul, the lady of «€eptein J. C. C. 
Gray, 21st regt NI, of* a daughter— 27 r 
the lady of A. E. Dobbs, Esq, of a son — 
At Bejhampore, the wife of the Rev J. 
Paterson, of aeon— Mrs R. H. Wiseham, 
of a daughter-30, at Meerut, the Judy 
of Major Garstin, Engineers, of a sou — 
the vfe of J. A, Kyper, Esq~ of a son — 
31. the wife of Mr N. J tf Jeuo, of a son — 
June 1, Mrs J. H*ramerdinger of a son, 
who sited — ok Barrack pore, the lady of 
Major R. Homfc, 73d regiment, of a son 
-^3, Mrs C. Lawrence, of a slaughter — 
4, the lady of W.&. Dawes, Esq, of a son 
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—Mrs Herd/ of a son — 5, Mrs C. F. 
Holmes, of a daughter — Mrs Wale Byrn, 
of a daughter— 6, the lady of F. Mac* 
naghten Esq, C S # of a sou — Mrt P. 
Glussup, Junior, of* a son — At Delhi, 
Mrs M. D. Lawrie, of a daughter — 10, at 
Simla, the lady of Captain J. Dyson, 21st 
regt, of a son — at Rangoon, the lady of 
J. Manuk. Esq, of a daughter — 13, at 
Tirhoot, the laity of R. Taylor, Esq, of a 
son — 15, at Chirra Poonjee, the wife^f 
the RevJ, Tomlin, of a son — at Poon- 
jee Meerut, the lady of Captaip H. R. ^ 
Osborn, of a daughter— 16, Mrs A. 
Hu watson, of a daughter — at Nusseera- 
had, the lady of Lieut -col H. O'Donnell, 
13th N I, of a son — 17, at Midnapore, the 
lady of Captain A. S. Singer, 2 1th regt, 
of a daughter — 18, at Delhi, the lady of 
Captain T. Fisher, 46th N I, of a son — * 
20, at Serampore, the wife of MrC. Ashe 
of a son — 21, Mrs D. Mercado, of a still- 
born daughter — 22, the lady of the Rev 

C. E. Driberg, of a daughter — 25, at 
Futtyghur, the -lady of Captain R. An- 
gelo, 34th regt N 1, of a sou — 27, Mrs J. 

D. Cruze, of a daughter — 28, the lady of 
J Donga I, Esq, of a daughter — 30, Mrs 
F. de Monte, of a son — at Colgong, the 
lady of W. Hawes, Ksq, of n daughter — 
July 5. the lady of W. J. L#n brick, Esq, 
of a daughter — 6, the wife of Mr C. F. 
Liebenhals, of a eon — the wife of Mr P, 
H. heed, of a sou — 7, Mrs J.Ciflloden, of 
a son — the lady of J. R. Maule, Esq, 
Cameron ians, of a son-j-9, Mfs R. Bar- 
ber, of twin daughters — 13, at Chander- 
nagore, Mrs G. Willis, of a son — 14, the 
lady of J. Colquhoun, Esq, of a daughter, 

deaths . — /l/;ri7 7, At Futtyghur, 
Olivia, infant daughter of Mr D. Smy- 
ther— 1 1, on board the “ Bright Planet,” 
Miss Brett — 13, atMoulmein, W. Foley,^ 
Esq. formerly a Captain in the 10th regt' J 
of Bengal N 1 — May 9, attsimjp, Anne, 
youngest child of D. O. B. Clarke, Esq 
— at Agra, Mr T. Mouty, of Pondicherry 
—12, at Lucknow, Mr G.«H. Bonny — 
13, at Futtyghur, Virginia, daughter of 
Mr D. Smyther— 14, at Agra, Mrs M. 
Hodgkirson — 22, Master J. D. Linstedt 
Mr J,C. D’Souzft — 24, Mr John Scree- 
borough — Mr John Robison— Mr G. 
Hermeling-*-26, at Delhi, Susan, wife 
of Captain W. Ramsay, Brigade Major— 
27, Mrs R. D’ Silva— 28, at Saugor, 
Rosa, wife of Conductor Key no Ida — 

—29, Archibald, infant son of Mr F B. 
Barber — Mss T. Bason — the »infant 
daughter of Mr A. Matthew — 30, Mr M. 
Brady— 'Master J. W. Hillary— Mrs G. 

D. Harris— 31, Harriett, widow of the 
late MrC, M.Wickens— Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Mr th Blake, Jlon Go’s Marine— 
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Mr T. Stanley—,*! Chin^urah, John, son 
of Captain T. Brady — June 1, MrJ. 
Powell— Johannes, infant son of A. M. 
Vardan, Ey — Captain C. J. McLean — 
Mr H. AlAntara — 2, Gentloom, eldest 
eon of Mr S. G. Aviet — Edward, son of 
MrJ. L. Dunnett — Mr J. Foster, of 
the ship “ Lysander ” — Mr S. Bank— 
Mr P. Dunny — Archibald, infant son of 
Mr A. E. Dobbs — Martha, daughter of 
Mr G. Cooke — 3, R. Frith, 

Southern — Mr John Tullock — 4, Miss R. 
Kent — Mr J. Walkinson — at Mliow, 
Charlotte, infant daughter of Lieut W. 
Alston, (i8tli N 1—5, Philomioe, infant 
daughter of Mr M. Augier — 6, Mr K. 
Kahl, of the shipj**F?ancis Smith 
Mr John Campbell — Mr John Arson— 
7, Robert, son of Mr G. Barnes — 8, An- 
sdrew Gracias, Esq — 9, J. A. Gilmore, 
Esq; Assist Gar Surg — Master T. Say- 
tres— George, son of Mr J. Williams—* 
MissJ. 1). Silva — at Benares, Rebecca 
of Mr A. Pushong — lO, William, 
son o 1 Lieut R. S. Mating — Eliza, wife of 
Mr T. Bartlett — 17, Mary, wife of Mr Q # 
H. Huttinan — 20. at Puiuea, Mr W. t H. 
Lewis — 21, at Delhi, Caroline, third 
daughter of CaptT. Fisher,48th N I— fcj*, 
Aurelia, wife of the late Mr. 5ohn Ag icy 4 
— 23, Mrs Wale Byrn — Mrs S. Power 
—at Delhi, Emily, wife of Captain T. 
Fisher, 48th regt N 1 — 24, Thomas. so/P 
of Mr Thomas Lowder — George, son of 
Mr K Dover — Mr C. Goldsmith — at Ba- 
reilly, Major A. Farquharsop, Invalid 
Establishment — 28, at Chuprali, the wife 
of G. Hosmer, Esq — 29, Mr S. Pecardo— 
Ernma, daughter of J. Henry, Esq — 30, • 
Ellen, daughter of the late Ensign^! Jg 
M. Morgan, 63d Tegt— July 3 at Ser- 
ampore, Mr F.» Treeby — 4, Edwar d, 
youngest son of Mr C. GardBHBf^at 
Chinsura, Asaist-Surg M. Griffin, of her 
Majesty's 0th regt — 5, at Allipore, Mr 
W. R. Laws— 7, Mr AndrcW Goldsigjth 
— 13, Mary,, youngest daughter of Mr 0 
White, lshai>ore Powder Works — 15, 
Henry, son ot Mr J. A. Lorimer. * 

*• jflfU&ra*. 

The return of the Right H^n4jb^,Go- 
▼er nor td Madras, will apt takej>h*fc^ we 
understand, for some days, Jus.Lprdship 
having countermanded the order pre- 
viously given for post-bearers ; but whe- 
ther the ^delight] oily cool rod pleasant 
atnyftphere or gaiety of the place, and if 
not either gf these, wba^other cause has 
induced his Lordship to prolong his stay at 
Bangalore, we have not heardr-certsml/ 
there is but little of gaiety or variety ft 
Madras to tempt his speedy return. *Li£et 
At the Presidency j ust now, is pretty mfcffe 
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upon a par with the monotonous charac- 
ter ef posting a merchant's ledger. 

Letters from Moulmein mention the 
, termination of the civil wa^in Birmah, 
and report a mutiny in the 13th regt 
Native Infantry, on their receiving no- 
tice of the late reduction of the Bhees- 
ties. The following is the most detailed 
account we have been able to collect of 
•this laUer affair:— The mutiny com- 
tneocecr on the 1st -May, when the 
Grenadier company refused to lodge their 
arms, ‘having, as they said, a complaint 
r to make about an expected short sup 
" ply of water from the reduction of the 
( Bbeesties. Cudoqpl Wilson went to the 
Vompany, and ordered them to lodge 
their arms. They fiill refused, upon 
which he seized three of the most con* 
spicuous, and sent them into confine-* 

, snent. Muster being over, the regiment 
was assembled again on the Parade 
Ground, aid the Articles of War readme 
them. The men were quite orderly 
while this was being gone through, but 
had no sooner returned to the barracks 
and lodged their arms, than they assem- 
£bed tumultuously in front of the bar- 
racks, andedemanded the release of the 
three who had been confined and who, 
they said, had only asked for water. 
JThe regt was again assembled, and the 
men were informed that the three men 
kere nat„confined on any such account, 
hut for disobeying the lawful commands 
of their superior officers. They lodged 
tbeiisa&ns o Second time, and then grew 
more clamorous than ever. All day 
’ Ipng they lay under the place of arms, 
and*would not go tc^heir liiue. In the 
•vening a roll call souuded in vain ; but 
then ordered, they attended. 
Colonel Heed, the senior officer of the 
cantonment, was summoned, but his 
remonstraqpea had no effect, and the 
jpfenj&bJing recommenced on the parade 
i bikfjg dismissed. The following morn- 

Vtnatters were brought to a crisis; 

! men for general and regimental 
_ ird positively refused to march off 
* When, ordered until their grievances 
wer^jjwkessed ! On this the garrisoi 
waqMltedfetely got under arms, and 
ten rounds of hall cartridge Berved out 
to the left wing of her Majesty's 6Jd.— 
The 1 8th- men, had, however, by this 
time adopted more becoming ideas, and 
marched off to their gropnd on theVord 
bei qg giveu from Colonel freed, The 
. hiugfr the^ summoned out the whole of 
•the midMer of the regiment— it was 
'WOOttegsMt t>| again, with the addition * 
quick"— a, third time, and 

* f 


t line waa under arms m thek 


private parades before the Mth showed 
a disposition to move. They then at 
took their place, and matters since 
have gone on as usi^l. The native offi- 
cers, we understand, say they wefe quite 
ignorant of the M movement."— We add 
an extract from a private letter of 1 3tb 
May : — •* The Hnrmah crvrl war is over, 
the Prince, having gained the day. has 
assumed the Sovereignty, and shut the 
Ring up in the palace, and put all 
the ministry in Irons. There was a kind 
/of mutiny in Hie 13th regt about a week 
ago. Every man refused to \fo duty on 
the late reduction of the Bheesties being 
made known to them. 'they were 
one night under arms, and did not 
give in until the 62d regt was ordered 
% out and a ready to march Upflhthem. when 
they submitted. Six nfetfWy itow being 
tried by court-martial. "V s ' 

Mr. G. G. Jeremiah* wa? duly ad- 
mitted to practice as ah Xtforney and 
Solicitor in the Supreme Court, and C. 
W. Blunt, Eaq., was appointed common 
assignee, in the roomof J. Savage, Esq., 
resigned. • 

Mail Coaeh to Rangaloi*. — We are 
glad to find that the project of establish- 
ing a mail coach to run daily between 
Madras andflSangalore occupies a largo 
share of public attention. Taken in 
connection with the strong desire 
evinced 6y Government to improve the 
means of internal communication 
throughout, the presidency, the plan of 
starting a mail coach is one of great 
importance. Large sums have been 
laid out on some of the great roads in 
the interior from which neither Govern- 
ment nor the public have derived any 
commensurate advantage, but, if on the- 
present occasion, Government are willing 
* to complete the road and th« public 
are rea^y to itart a coach, there can be 
little doubt that both parties will re- 
ceive immediate and certain returns. — 
The vehicle which would be required 
from the Bangalore &aii need not pro- 
bably be above one-third the weight of 
an Eaglish mail coach, and allowing for 
the difference of pinnate and fbfe in- 
terior roa^ it will probablv require at 
least half' the number of Hotsek.’ * The 
distance to Bangalore being about 200 
miles 10jj horses will probably l»b re- 
quired, say thfe the carriage is tiffed for 
two passengers to pay 60 rvfpeA each 
and calculated that one goee every day 
up and one down, say that Government 
Mtotaitt tbf road: and give fifty ru-, 
pees per day for carrying the mail up 
and down, and for B&nghy parcels, fee.* 
twenty-five rupee; per day, ap- anil 
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the same down, and the proprietor of the 
coach has ready money income of 270 
rupees a day to keep three coaches a/id 
50 pairs of horse& The first capital re- 
quired could eosny be raised in shares. 

A marine police case, not much to the 
credit of the master-attendant who sat as 
presiding magistrate on the occasion has 
recently been brought to our notice. — 
Some twenty days ago, two European 
sailors, one, we are informed, belonging 
to the “ Glaudine,” and the other tothe 
41 Duke of Roxburgh.” torn netted some 
offence, for which they were* placed m 
durance rile, and at the proper time, 
were brought before the beach magis- 
trates! who contrary to an express regu- 
lation which declares that Europeans 
shall not be punished by bcipg ordered 
to work on the roads, sentenced thesfc* 
poor fellows, each to a month’s residence 
in the convicts’ jail, and during that 
period to work in chains on the roads 
from 7 a. m. till sun set, and this too in 
the most trying season of the year, when 
the land winds are blowing with intense 
heat. pearly half their sentence had 
expired, when it was brought to the no- 
tice* of the ipaster-attendant (who, it ap- 
pears, had hitherto been ignorant of the 
fact!) tb&t such punishment was con- 
trary to Government orders; he conse- 
quently made application to the Super- 
intendent of Police, who ordered their 
immediate release. Whut mayn ot un- 
fortunate offenders^ expect, when the 
magistrate, before whtftn they are 
brought, is ignorant of any part of the 
code which is to regulate the punish- 
ments he awards P — and who can refrain 
from expressing his indignation, at the 
illegal decision which compelled these 
poor sufferers to work for some ten or 
twelve days beneath a broiling sun Fk— 
Another item added % the long cata- 
logue aheady recorded, of* beach mal- 
practices! ! 

The Valve of Temperance Societies, 
—In a letter lately addressed by Colonel 
Ketchen, of Hyderabad, to tje Secre- 
tary^of the Jaiftia Temperance Society, 
we find it mentioned, that such have 
been the good effects of the temperance 
pledge apon a European^roop of Horse 
Artillery, at Jaulnah, that for several 
weeks, including the last Christmas’ and 
New Year’s Days, ttye Ciptain, com- 
mending, had a daily blank guard re- 
port presented to him, a statgraent, we 
believe, wbiph cannot be made of the 
commanding officer of any othet Euro- 
pean corps on the .Madras Establishment. 
Were there nothing else to shew the 
Teroperpnce Societies this single 


fact would be *vfficiept to prove their 
utility, and to recommend them to ge- 
neral support. 

Accounts from various parts represent 
the cholAa as still prevalent, and the 
number of fatal cases as very serious.— 
At some places its violence hid abated, 
but in others increased ; hopes were, 
however, entertained that the setting in 
of the rains would check its progress, 
and we sincerely hope it may^e so. # * 

We understand, accounts have been 
received of the death of Major Tocker of 
the 52d N I. — This casualty will promote 
Captain Cameron, Lieut H. Bower, anti. 
Ensign P. H. Johnston. . • 

The Official o£^9sterdayr*eontap)a, 
among other usgful information, a notice 
ef 700 rupees having been transmitted 
to and rc?eived by the sub- Treasurer, 
fwv the purpose of being carried 44 to the 
credit of Government in the usual way,” 
— but. while the subr Treasurer is di- 
rected to do this, he has-been kept in 
the dark as to — by whom the remittance * 
has been made — the why — and the 
wherefore. 

A correspondent, at Secunderabad, 
states that the cholera was still} .wrv 
prevalent amongst -the ifttives, severer 
deaths occurring in each regiment every 
day; but H. M.’s 55th regt. remains 
untouched. One of the native regta. f w fr 
it in contemplation to leave the canton- 
ment and encamp in the neigbourhood at 
three or four miles off, as a preventive 
against the infection. # 

It would appear from aft artfPle in tlisP 
last number of the 41 United Servq^ 
Gazette^’ that Government haje Jwen 
calletfTpon to fftrniah a statement of the 
charges of Hindoo and Moosulman places 
of worship within the MadmMlitory, 
and shewing to what extent the revenue # 
would be affected by the relinquishment * 
of all pecuniary advances, at Resent 
dcrived^rom such sources. — We opine* 
the Co™ of Directors will hardly ven- 
ture upon exhibiting to the publflc a true 
and perfect schedule of their profits from 
these things ; it being well known thay 
are not confined to the Pilgrim Tax, and 
a few other equally un-Christian A}d 
disgusting impositions; but are«derived 
from land and property belonging to 
Hindoo' temples, the gifts and bequests, 
of benevolent and wealthy individuals to 
those temples, to prhvide ffir the services, 
ceremonies,* processions, charities, Ike., 
fee., cH&rgeable theflon, — all, %H seized 
by the Company, by whom ptrtoi}jcai 
payments are made, butTt may be sup- 
pused not to the extent of any thing like m 
the revenue derived. But Wixf, it may 
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l>e Baited, constituted them trustees and 
guardians, and empowered them to 
apply the propeity so seized by them, as 
they have done P 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. &UD0 20, 

G. P. Dumergue, Evq, to he a Commr 
for drawing Govt Lntieiiea for the year 
1837, vice A. J. Cherry, Esq — 27. J. 
Goldingham, Esq. to assume charge 
of Guntoor — G, R. Ginas, Esq. to be 
As#t and jrint criminal Judge of Gun- 
toor, and to act fta Judge and criminal 
Judge ofiNellore till further orders— 2i>, 
Mr H. T. Bushby to act as Judge of 
,Hj 40 vincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for centre division during Mr Oakes’s 
at>Mjrice-»-Mr‘ Buslfhjs,to proceed and 
open session at Cuddapal^—July 4, R. B. 
M. Binning, E&q. to act as head Asst tci 
collector and magistrate of Rajah m undry 
during the absence of Mr. J. H. Bell -* 
J. C. Whish, Esq. (retired ) has accepted 
. an annuity from the civil fund, in suc- 
cession to W. Brown Esq. o'er — 8, MrJF. 

* 4 Thomas to be Judge and criminal Judge 
of Rajahmundry — Ashmead Pruen, Esq. 
to be Coroner of Madras — 7. Lieut Brad- 
dock non-effective establishment, to act 
as Aweary and Accountant at Govt Bank 
ifeyid Savings' Blink, .during Mr Skill’s ab- 
sence oh suk cert. — 11, W. Elliflt, Esq. 
to act as Persian Translator to Govt dur- 
fcjmthe employ of Mr A. D. Campbell 
on other duty. 

NlLITAHt APPOINTMENTS , MOJ/O- 
TION8 , CHANGES, SfC. t Jrom 19 (h June 

to 15 fh Ju}y 1837. — 25th regt N I, Senr 
Lieut C.TA. (*»by to be Captain and 
nr Ensign W. W. Anderson to be Lt, 
VSb^ackhouse (ter ; date of commjs&ion 
2d Juh% 1837 — The tfhderm?*1Tftoned 
admitted upon the Establishment, and 
pTOmofttHtoe’lhc rank of Ensign, leaving 
the dates of their commission unsettled 
'—Messrs C. Gib, C. B. Gib, and F. 
Youny^— Asst Sturgeon T. G. Johnston, 
<2dD,to enter on the genl. pities of 
th^Army — Captain F. B. Lucaswth regt 
to act a^cantonment Adjutant ofPalave- 
verara till further orders— 5th regt N I, 
Sanior Lieutenant T. Medley to l^tJapt, 
and Senior Ensign A. E. Brooke to be 
Lieutenant, vice Mackenzie dei ; date of 
oommisston 15th June 1837 — Mr W. 
Holmes is admitted on the Establishment 
jks Asst Surgeon to do duty under Surge 
of general Hoepifft] at the Presidency— 
Capt.E.T. kloeghn dtith regt to thecharg* 
of Red Road, ancDto superin-* 

tend tlie ftfnVktsoifthat work on Captain 
A. '4'. Gettafr's responsibility, until fur- 
ther ord ers 1 (Vptain Morgan will take 
chferg* oTthe detriment of Sappers and 
M&Setj* ft Ibe Hed Hills while on the 


—Madras. 

above duty — To do duty : Erfagn C. G'ib 
15th regt NI; Ensign C. B. Gib I5lh 
ditto— Ensign F.Young 8lh ditto— Lieut 
General Sir John Dovetun, K Cll, and 
Major General Sir Jq}|i Adams, K C B, 
to be Knights Grand Crosses; and 
Major Generals J. L. Caldwell, A. Cald- 
well. D. Leighton, G. Deacon, J. Russ.ell, 
Sir J. O'Halioran, Kt., H. Houston, R. 
Stevenson, W. Clement, and J. L, 
Lushington to be Kts. Cummdrs. of the 
moK Hon. Mil. Order of the Bath -3d L I, 
Senior Ensign T. Snow to be Lieut, 
vC’e Budii*mval tried ; date of coni mis. 
20th June 1837 — 1st regt L C, Lieut J. 
F. Porter to be Adjt — Air W. Bay ley is 
admitted on the Estab. as Cadet, and 
promoted to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
the date o| his commission unsettled— 
# Aost Surgeon J. Grant. Al D, to enter on 
the general duties of the army —Captain 
A. Fraser 45 til regt N I, to be a deputy 
Judge Adv.-General, to complete the 
* Estab — Captain T. B Foister 8th regt 
MI, to act as military Secietaiy and 
Aide-de camp to commander in-chief, 
during absence of Captain P. Maitland 
on sick ceitifieate — Ensign Bavly 

to do duty with «th regt N L until fur- 
ther orders — Mr J. Carr admitted ou the 
Estab as Cadet, and promoted to tlie 
rank of Ensign, date of commission un- 
settled — Cornet C. F. Campbell 1st L C, 
to continue doing duty with 4th regt till 
tlie 1st Oct. next, when he will pioceed 
ami join hia snips— Captain F. Plowdeu 
dep Judge Advl-Gerft to the VI Hist. — 
Lit ut T. M’Goun, ditto, to the ATI do. — 
1st regt L C, Cornet lt. \V. Ilaikes to he 
Lieutenant, vice Curtis dec ; dkle of 
commission 20th June 1837 — The under 
mentioned admitted on the Estab. as Asst 
Surgeons ; to do duly under the Surg. of 
thy Gun. Hospital at the Pressdency 
Messrs W.G. Prfcliard, M D, and S. K. 
Parson — M j*R. 5. Wilson is admitted oa 
the Estab. as a Cadet of Infantry, and is 
promote 1 to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
date of commission unsettled — Ensign J. 
Carr rec^itly arrived and promoted, is 
to do duty with 16th regt N 1, unliMur- 
thcr orders— Ensign R, 8. Wilson re- 
cently admitted and promoted, to do duty 
with 35th regt*N I, till further orders — 
4th regt L C-s-Cornet A. Tottenham to 
be Lieut, vice Norman dec\ date of 
commission 4th July 1837— Lieut J. 
Kitson 45th regt N I, will take rank 
from the J 7th Oct. 1836, vice Darby lost 
at sea — Lieut R. D. Werge # H. APs 39th 
regt, is. to resign the appointment of 
Aide-de-camp to* Major-Gen. Sir J. F. 
Fitzgerald, K C B, commanding Sodth 
Div? of the army— A Barlow ad- 
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milted on the Estab. as Cadet of Infantry 
auii promoted to the rank of Ensign, 
leaving date of commission unsettled' 

Ji t m ot ufs untQtfos tugs . — Asst Surg. 
T. G. Johnston under Surgeon of Gen. 
Hospital, to do duty with H M's 63d 
foot — Cornet C. Campbell 4th to 1st 
L C, to rank next below Cornet It. W. 
Kaikes — Lieut 1C H. J. Budd, invalided, 
posted to Carnatic Bur. Vet. halt — En- 
signs J. G. Brown and J. H. M/»Bu- 
bington 40th to 50th jg^t N I— knaitfn 
C. Roper right wing lWiulras*Kcir. rcgY, 
to 42d rcgt N I, to join and rank next 
below Knsigu I*. F. Thorue — Ensigns A. 
K. Dallas and J. (). Freese, 45lh. to do 
duly with 35th regt N I. till fuiiher 
orders — Ensign W. It. Studdy 1 Ith to 
25th regt N I, to join and* rank 
below Ens G. W. Peyton — Asst Surg. 
J. Grant. M 1), 8th regt N I, to afford 
medical aid to 4th regt till further or- 
ders — Ensigns C. Gib nnd C. B. Gib, 
doing duty wi'h 15th to do duty with 
19th icgt N 1, till further oideis— Cupt 
T. K. Geils 4th to 2d bait Ait, and Capt 
T. Ditmas from funner to latter corps. 

Returned to Duty — Ensign 0 . R. 
Hnbait 17*m N I — Captains t . Davimeie 
30tli regt N I t and (% Davis 43d N 1. 

Retired Jrom the service, — J. C. 
Whish, Esq. C. S. 

InvalitUd. — Lieut R. JL J. Budd, 
3d L C. 

Furloughs . — Captain J, B. Neeve — 
Lieut <i. li. Eil wants (psep) — Lieut E. 

C. C uitis — Lieut-colonel J. Henry — Lt. 
F. Pollock — Lt A. Tod — Capt W. Con- 
way — Lieut H. U. Philiott — Asst Surg. 

D, Slurrock. 

Qualified in the Native Languages. 
— Lieut Nicolay, Quartern]. E regt. 

■>‘avnag( s ,— June 2, at Port Louis, . 
J. E. Arbuthnot, Esq, son of the latu Sir 
W. Arbuthnot, Bart. UrHartiet Frances, 
daughter of Colonel Stavely, C B. deputy 
Quai ter master Genl— 15. at Bangalore, 
Lieut J. K. B. Timiu^to Louisa, second 
daughter of the late Colonel, Nuthall, 
Madras cavalry — 22, Mr J. P. Birch to 
Mis$ E. IVIooje- July 10, Lieut W. J. 
Darling 11 M’s 63d foot to Jane, younger 
daughtty of Lieut J. Wilton late of her 
Majesty’s 53d regt — 11, Mr. A. Ritchie 
to iviiss E. Henshaw,%nd Mr R. Ritchie 
to Miss M. A. Dracup, % 

births. — May 18, tt Moulmein, the 
wife of S. S Trevor, Esq, of a son — 25, 
at Masdlipatam, the fady of G* J. Beau- 
champ, Esq,*bivil service, of a daughter 
— June 8, the lady of A, lhon>as,?Ei*q,of 
a daughter — 10, at Bangalore, the wife 
of M&Lovery of a son— 20, at Cuddapah 
tlw lady of Lieiifc McCally of a sou who 


died — 21, at sea, i*. ’ tody of Captain C. 
Bond 47th regt N 1, of a son who died 
on the 4th of July — -8, the lady of Lt- 
colonel l)yce of a daughter — July 2, at 
Perambore, the lady of Lieut O’Brien, 
H M’s 63d regt of a son still born — the 
wife of >lr T. Wilmot of a daughter— 3, 
the lady of Major H. Moberly, Secy 
military board of a son — 8. at Quilon, 
the lady of Lieutenaut H. J?. HillJHh 
regt N I, of a daughter — 18, at Boyatyoo- 
ram, Mrs. Maliony of a daughter — Mrs 
Cleaveland of a daughter — 21, at Molee, 
the lady of Lieut McDonell, Nizam's In- 
fantry, of a son — 30, the wife of Mr^!J“" 
D’Silva of a dnughja*. , ■ — • 

n hat ns — JuiielLat Kamptee,the tofe 
^»f Capt J. Clough 1 1 th N I — 1J, Mrs E. 
J. U. Campbell wile of Serjl-major J. 
^giupbell — the wife of Corporal H. Carr 
17, at Palmanair, Henry, infant sou* of 
C. H, Hallett, Esq — 1 8, at Seeunderabad 
.ii Amelia, wife of Sub-conductor P. Cotter 
— 19, Ensign J. N. Sinison 06th regt N to* 
20, Bridget, wife of Mr J. W I Hick— Mr 
L. Caban — at Chalterpore, J. A. R. Ste- 
venson, Esq, civil service — at Kaniptee, 
Lieut E. C. Curtis 3d regt light <J»^lr^“ 
filth son oi Sir JJuaus, Ban — 
at Punaewaukum, D>uisa, only^ehild Sf . 
Capt J. Geriard 45lh regt — Louisa, in- 1 * 
fant daughter of Mr H. E. Buylc^^ 
Arcot, Charlotte, wife of Mr T. Potter- 
24. Captain W. Redder, H Al’a 63d regt 
— Serjeant Hugh Hoss — 27, at Arcot, 
Cornet J W. Skelton 4th L^C, at Vel- 
lore, Maria, iniant daughter afrSerjeaqf 
major Bastion — IV. Brown, Esq, civil 
st r vice— 28, at Wallajahlad, LieutedJffhT 1 
R. \V«JfiW*2d Mative Veteran baft-^July 
3, at Secunderabad. Surgeon J . Thom- 
son — 4. at Aicot, Lieut J ^»au 4th 
L C — Lately, Major John Tocker, 52d ■ 
regt N I — 1 1, Eliza, daughter of Mr W. # 
Crooksbank. 

^SumfrajJ. * 

A case of some importance is now vo- 
der discussion among the military ol this 
Presidency. We cannot altogether rely 
on tk» accuracy of several of the particu- 
lars we have received, but we believe tlie 
following to be a tolefiibly correct out- 
line of the case ;-*Major Taylq/r of (ilia 
service, who bad lately been invalided, 
tyad on joining the Veteran batt (at Da*— 
poolee we believe) assumed command of 
tpe battalion on the ground of his being 
eenior officer to Major Robson who was 
then i* command, «Ou this act on the 
part of Major Taylor being nuujp known 
at headquarters, an order was iiurifeiji- 
ately given directing file re-inste lament 
of Major Robson in the co mraaut^of *Mw m 
battalion, and Major Robson^ was re-in- 
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Htateil accordingly. — Major Taylor lias* 
remonstrated against this exercise ot au- 
thority. alleging that he was, by the 
usage of the service, as the scruor officer 
of the two entiled to the command, and 
instancing the rule which has obtained 
in the Native Veteran bait, which shows 
that the names of officers both European 
and Native have up to the present time 
begn borne, not according to their regi- 
mental* r.ffik, but according to the dates 


of their com missions ; and that the prac- 
tice has ever been for the invalid officers 
to rank, not according to the date of 
*39$eir invaliding, but to the date of their 
coninyminna. On these 
grounds (foes Major r%ylor deem him- 
self unjustly dealt by lii'being deprived 
of the command of the Veteran bait. 01. 
the other hand the Commander-in chief 
justifies tins act of (what Major Tayffi 
would call ) supercession in this way ; he 
nays, that he'feeoguizcs Major Robson's^ 
* right to the command of the Veteran 
batt " upon the same gencial principle 
that would secure him the same advan- 
tage under similar circumstances, in 
preference to all officers of the snme 
vgrlTdf; whatever might be the date of 
•heir |K?**Mnie»iun? huff he still beg u home 
‘bn the effective list, and belonged to a 
j ggorp s of the line*’ — that is, we suppose, 
lilt as Major Robson had joined the 
Native Vete/an batt before Major Tay- 
lor, even although his commission in the 
army is of a date subsequent to that of 
«Maj.* TajjJpr^commissioo, his right to 
command the above batt. accrues ; and 
ough the junior officer in fact, still 
Ig she senior regii^ntaM^^ far as 
ibis particular corps is concerned he has 
ft rigJtUo£pmmand hissAiior officer but 
Who may Have been behind hand with him 
fa invaliding; and here the parties come 
to an issue. The question is of great lin- 
jrorUhcce to tne Army ; it is A 'a case to 
?S|ffy$ it may be B*a to-morrow. 

XILljrARY APPOINTMENTS , PROMO- 

. rid as, changes, Ac. Jrom 24 th June 
to \&th Juhj\S37 — Temporary avange- 
fiients confirmed. Lieut H. C. Jones 
Mh N I, to act as Adjl to that regiment 
absence of Lieut Ramsay on 
•fefc; certificate — Lieut W. A Hamilton 
$4 L<*, to act as Major of Brigade ^at 
>£>h$Iapore during (he absence of Captain 
AjVyUie on Agave— JSnsign H. Rolland 
fc&th N LJlo actasAdjtol thpt regtduiibg 
Jtbe absgneq, of -J^puL Ec-Ufon^*— Order 
4*8 6th foot, Lieut Fraser 
Ensign English as Quar- 
i Asst Surgeon JViurtugb to 
|E7cbajge of detachment quar- 
UI1 der comma ud of Maj 



Everest — Lieut colonel Ovans to act as 
Resident at the court of the Rajah of 
Sahara, and to assume command of the 
Hon. Company’s hoops within the terri- 
tories of the Rajah— rafautry, Major A. 
Seymour tier, to be Lieut-coJouel, vice 
Miles retired; date of rank 28th July 
1834— To take rank: Lieut-coloucls C. 
Ovans, vice Seymour dec. 5th Sept 1835, 
li. Sutherland vice Crozier, retired 9th 
Now 1835, 1). Cap^n vice tiariaway /fir. 
30th May 1836 — Major T »V. D Robertson 
ttfbe Licuhcolgg^ie Barclay r^tned i5ih 
July 1836 — To lake rank: U. »V. Eur. 
regt — Maj S. Hobson inv. — Capt J. Hob- 
son and Lt \V. Thomson (dec) in succ. 
to Ovans, promoted ; 5th Sept i83o — 2d 
Gren. regt, Major I). Forbes, C aptain J. 
R. li long If lev) and Lieut R. H. Young, 

♦ A succession to Capon, promoted; 30th 
May 1836 — 8lh regt N I, Capt 11. S.uid- 
wilh to be major, Lieut A. S. Hawkins to 
be captain and Ensign H. J. burr to be 
lieutenant, in succession to UohciLon 
promoted: 25th July 18^6— 13th regt 
N I, to take rank. Major II. G. Kobeils, 
i aptain C. W. Weuu, and Lieut H. W. 
Higgle, in succession to Sulherland, 
promoted ; 9th Nov, 1835<v,2lUh N I. 
Major D. W. Shaw ami Captain R. Bulk- 
ley, in succession to Seymour promoted, 
28th July 1834— Lieut II. J unes ad- 
mitted on effective strength, vice Bulk- 
ley promoted — Captain C. J. Westiey 
and Lieut H. Ash, to take rank in succ. 
to Siordet Oct 1S34 — Admit- 

ted as Cadets of Cavalry and Infantry, 
and Asst Surgeons, the Cadet for Cavaliy 
to he promoted to Cornet, and for Inf. 
to Ensign, dates of commission unsettled 
— Cavalry— Mr E. H. Simpson — Inf.— 
Mr J. P. Grant — MedicalEstab — Mr J. 
Mackenzie — Temporary Arrangement 
confirmed — Ensign W. E. Evans to act 
as Quartern arfl Paymaster to Marine 
Battalion, during absence of Ens. Barr, 
on leave — Admitted as Cadets of Inf. 
Asst Surgeon a*d Vet Surg — , the Ca- 
dets promoted to Eusigns, dates of coin, 
unsettled— Infunlry — Messrs 1J. Dent — 
A. Raitt — .Medical — Afst Surgeon C. 
Black, M D — Vet Surgccfii N. Goaliu— 
Temporary A^rangt-m. confirmed — t. 
R. H. Goodenough 26th N I, *to act as 
Adjt to a dvfachiftent of that regt on its 
march to Trimhnck — Lieut J. K. Pren- 
dergast lOtif regt N I, to act as do. do., 
on its march to Vingorla — Asst Surgeon 
Brown, fe»torekeeper*Eur. Gen. Hospital, 
to have, charge of that Hospital during 
ahsemce of Surgeon Henderson on sick 
certificate — Bievet Captain Scobie sub- 
Asst Comm. General, to be deputy Asst, 
to complete commissar iat department — 
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Lieut C. G. G. Munro, 1 6th N I. to act u CtpflftT* * 

AJ|t to details of that regt in the northern Erpnrlsand impart* of Ctylon<-+- 
('mu an (temp.) We give a Bet urn of ti e Exports and 

Al.iriue . i jr win f minis . — June 19 Mr Imports of ifeylon for the last six years. 

Midshipman It. Mackenzie to perform I. v, ill be perceived that the whole values 

duty of acting Lieut H. C.’s sloop for each year are us follows : — 

Amhertl fiom 1 Uli April to 8th May. Import*. Exports. 

ISJ7, (Lieut’s pay ) — *24, Mr R. Fallon 1B3I . . . £jS2 966 £15*2*29:4 

to be rated l apt's Clerk, vice W«ird pro- 1832 . . . 351.223 160.5*^ 

muted to Puirer — Temporary Arrange- lb.i3 . . . ^31*0.^91 932,52$' 

meats confirmed. Lieut Bouldeison to l s 3i . . . S72.7‘25 145,833 

tlie command of the Mtrni &cl cutler — a 1835 ; . . .352 076 199,26/ 

Mr F. Living-Ion, Gunner of tho % Ilust- * 1636 • . . 411, IG7 331,519 

i.tqs. to be 2d Officer of pilot Luig We doubt if any Colony in the world 

'/'a pier — Lieut T. G. Callers to lake e\er furnished a moic Btrikinr -ffrOfll of. 

charge of the A'.uhinUi steamer from prosperity. In the spac^inSVSj 

C'upl Caiiipheil, fiom 29th } cars the Expoifc have moie than 

FuriuuifH’. -< apt It. Migmity right doubled, while the Imports have in- 

uing European regL — Capt J. Cooper, ased about 68 per cent. — If wo 
7th N I— Mi Midshipman Li. Mackenzie, examine the priueipal items composing 

I. N. tl’ij account, they will he found to give 

lit turned to Ditty . — Major TI. Ciack- most satisfactory evidence of increasing 

low, 22d N. I. — Capt It. C.jgnn, I. N. p^speiity. — We bhall not refer to Cin- 

vjitttiAUi — hsue \7 J. G. Pubes, imnun in this instance, as some years 

Esq, 23d legt N 1. to Eliza, daughter of «*e included in the return, during width 

J. Leckir, Ebq, of Mauchestcr-square — the Government monopoly was still in 

19, the lion. 3. Faiish, Esq. Member of existence. — Almost the fiist item ou tho 

Council, to HeLecca, rebel ol iLe kite Upturn of Exports ia Areiu-nuts. fj\n 

Captain A. Leighton. 21st regt N 1—27. the encouragement ofeA^/^liva tion o f 

at Deesa, Lieut H. Lawe, 13th regt N f, this artiele^tho Government hasoTlSLe 

to Cecelia, youngest daughter of the late years paid much attention, having gru- 

Captaiu H. Jlowoilh. Bengal Cav. dually leduced the duly from upwards o£» 

minus. — May 29, at Belgium, the 100 to 24 percent., and although sufli- 
ladpof Lieut C. liudwood of a sou — cient time has not been allowed for the 

June 3. at Delhi, the lady of J, B Him- full manifestation of the policy of this 

«on. Esq., of a son — *10, «ut Poona, measure, it must be admitted thi$ it has 

the lady of Asst Surgeo.s 1*\ W. Wat- not been altogether uufiuccatefulf\vhen 

kins, H A, of a son — I i, at Mall. gaum, it is found that the value of the nuts ex- 

the lady of Captain Forbes. Major of ported has risen from £9,064 to £19.9 4^ 

Brigade, iu EandeLh.of a daughter— 12, 3 he value^flfle Ciftoa-nut Oil exported 

the lady of Captain P. yaiuler.*>on, J5tli in 1831 was £7^308 — in 1836 it had 

regt N I r of a son— 21. the lady of Capt usen to £15,7/9.— But still imu* sutis- 

H. Lyons, commanding at L'kulkote, of factory is the state of the staple of tbp 

a son — 23, the lady of A. S. Le Mea- ( olony, Coffee — in 1831 the vatue was 

surier, E^q, of a son — 27, atfcola'ia, Mrs £19,G73. and in 1836 amounted 

Jones of a daughter — 28, at Poona, the £ 1 50,610. \V r e have little doubt tilSt 

lady of Major J. Pennycuick, Esq, H M’a an attempt will be made to show, that tho 

17lh regt, of a dnught <— Juty l,at I)har- Government, with its usual infatuation 

war, the lady of J. H. Pel ly, junior, Esq, and recklessness, lias interposed to 

C S, of a daughter— ^9. Mrs T. T. Von wither thin ^rising and flourishing trade 

Guyer.of & sou. by this imposition of an Eidbort.duty of 

deaths — Juno'\2, at Dharwar, Asst two and a half per cent., biH we propose 

Surgeon J. Crawford, 1st Greaadier regt in a future number trPofler a few,re- 

N I — 16, Bomanjee Burjorjee, Esq., of marks in proof that the spirit of enter* 

firm of Frith and Co.— vfi, at Mazsggo, prise, in agricultural undertaking has 

H. H. Moolvie Mahomed IsmAjJ Kaher, been in no degree checked by this itn* 

Ambassador of ins Majesty* the sting of post, and that these * whoso -attention . 

Oude — 26, at Poona, Juliana, infant and Capital havg been mainly devoted 

daughter of*Mr F. Hutchinson— 28, at to the cultivation of cofSse, have sheiva 

Bqlgaura, Capt. Jackson of the QutWs by their acts that (hey do not partic* yam 

Boyals — July I, at Deesa, Ggrtrude.wtfe iu such a notion, and that Bifelr enter- 

of W. F. Xavier — 4. William, infant son 'prises havo not, been chunked by the 
of XL W. Crawford, Esq measure adopted by Government foi ^ 

Bait furiia and CJtoni.il N*e- Xirl So. 8 $ Vetemitr * * 
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Ewing certain classes of cultivators of 
burdens of which they were, altogether 
unable to bear, by subjecting to a trifling 
lux an article so well able to pay it. 
The only article on which there has been 
a falling off, is arrack, which has dimi- 
nished in vulue from £18.7113 iti 1831, to 
to £7,47 1 in 1836. The Government 
ho# dqjic'ivhnt it had in its power for the 
encouragement of tins trade, !>y the re- 
cent reduction of the export duty to 
per cent. Tune has not yet elapsed to 
■ehew^thc effects of this measure, but we 
l ^fear fti a F unless the efforts of the Go- 
vwTftiffifit of CcJft*Y aie seconded liy 
that of Madras, no grea^ increase can be 
looked for. It is, however, satibfncto y 
to learn, that a considerable rise has r 
tiken place in the price of arrack in 
tfequence of the export duty. — Of the 
imports, wejieed only to call attention to 
the two principal articles, food and cloth- 
ing — which pnve an astonishing im- 
provement in the condition of the 
inhabitants. — The import of grain, in 
1631, was £115,938. and, in 1836, 
£45(> 627. — This might, of course, if we 
^topped alleged to he proof 

iJ^aifTve of declining agriculture. — The 
Government, it is well known, is entitled 
toe a fixed share of the produce of paddy 
lands, generally amounting to one -tenth. 
The Commissioner of Inquiry, in lus 
Report, dated 2Stli May, 1832, estimated 
the* avenge annual revenue from this- 
source 1ft ££0,911, in 1831, tin: actual 
jwvenue was £25,607, whereas, in 1836, 
HfiLpas £38,000, in 1835 about £35.000, 
in 18#4 about £45,OOC. r flttS c extraor- 
dinary increase of the lupd revenue may 
be ascribed to various causes, into which 
we shall not at this moment enquire, but 
we will state a fact well worthy of the 
cqjisiderationi of our continental neigh- 
fboufit, that it followed instantly upon the 
emancipation of the people from the grie- 
vous y^ke of compulsory services. — In re- 
gard to the remaining article. clothing. The 
c Yalue of piece goods imported fn 1831, 
from Great Britain, was £5,226, in 1836, 
it amounted ttf £48,359. The import of 
toltoQ. cloth from fhdia has also increased 
though not of course to the same extent. 
The import in 1831, was £96.548, in 
1836, £ 1 18,41 1 .—In calling the attention 
of, our readers to «this subject, we havo 
endeavoured to state facta. as briefly and 


U>ny containing nut very far shoit of a 
million and a half of inhabitants, but it is 
our sincere opinioif filial we are but on 
the threshold of commercial prosperity, 
and that the next five years will give a 
result far exceeding even the last. — If 
sucli should be the case, if we hhouhl 
prove true prophets, Ceylon will soon 
tt|ke the place ic which it is entitled, of 
the most important, as it is now the most 
{prosperous colony und. ■ the British 
{ iown. 

A d ra nlarjc.'itnh ich Cnjlnn holds ovt 
to Hun p(‘4Mj£*otonist.- . — Having offered 
Home remarks on the advantages which 
Ceylon huhisi, t to Eiuopcau colonists 
in a general point of \icw we consider 
that we cannot devote our columns to a 
inure useful purpose than that of pursu- 
ing those observations in detail, and thus 
affording to strangers all the information 
in our power of the prospects winch aivait 
them, should the\ determine upon re- 
sorting to GV) Ion asa field for the em- 
ploy nient ot then capital. J5y lar the 
most important production at present is 
coffee. From the period G^hc surrender 
of the Island to the Bntish up to the tak- 
ing of the Kandyan provinces in IS 15. 
almost all that paitof the Island suited 
to the cultivation of coffee was in the 
hands of the King of Kandy, and our re- 
lations .with that authority were such as 
to lender commercial intercourse im- 
practicable. The British Govt, was not 
lirnily established before I8B), immedi- 
ately on which the great Hoad to Kandy 
was commenced: Until that work was 
completed the trade with the interior was 
necessarily very limited, and in 1825 the 
value of coffee exported amounted only to 
'£12,000. The Government made every 
effort to encourage the cultivation, and 
one or two Europeans established planta- 
tions in the vh liiily of Kandy ; the ex- 
port did not, however, very materially 
i; *reaie for so*nrie ycflrs, and it is only 
within the last lour or five years that any 
prospect has excited of the cultivation of 
coffee by Europeans becoming general. 
Fortunately for the Colony the new rules 
for tbe sale of waste lands were intro- 
duced in *833; the system of grants 
subject to payment of a share of the pro- 
duce to th<» Crown and to resumption in 
case of non-cultivation within a certain 
period was abandoned, and sales without 


•implysas possible, in the conation that 
no commentary of ours $ould add to the 
Itfrce of aplun statement. — We are very 
'veil aware that our trade is after all 
■toaiftiiiticaiit, as compared with many 
j»Ujer colonies, that a total expoit of 
C i$ almost a reproach to a to 


any lgtervahon of rent having' been sub- 
stituted, the apprehensiofi necessarily at- 
tentfai^- upon an uncertain tenure of pro- 
perty, liow’ever remote the danger, was 
removed, and applications for„ the pur- 
chase of landB havti now beconi* very 
numerous. — All (be estates which are 
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v\ow undrr cultivation are in the vicinity teen shillings goitJ b , and eight shilling! 
of Kandy, as are nearly all the lots which And sixp^ce fora ca^t carrying 1,100 lbs. 
have hitherto beeiMpphed. Nothing we — Ciicu instances have hitherto directed 

believe can he more flourishing than the the u tention of Europeans principally to 
appearance of the former. With regard the vicinity of Kandy ; we believe that 

tu the cost of the establishment of apian- many other parts of the interior are at 

tation, we have little information on which leaBt equally eligible. Labour is dearer 

we can rely respecting the expense of such than in any other district. Hie district 

an undertaking in the West Indies.bu^wc of Oiivah appoars periiharlyPsidteck to 

have been given to understand that the coffee, two crops being obtained in a year 
outlay in Ceylon is wonderfully less. in joinc situatums ; it i-, however, the 

luM* a'.ccitained froju persons piactically most distant from the sea, and the roads 

< 0111 potent to iifiimlMhp. lnlormation, that are still very linpertect, but it vyjJJ. 

a plantation of trom 200 to GOO acres in have no doubt in a lew y r "h"a bo emi-" 

( i \ Ion, may be brought into cultivation, netted by roads v r 'T’nTvandy TTn one sijle, 

jnovided with permanent stores and mn- and on the otluy with the poit of Ham- 

ihmery, and kept in a piopar state of Imntotle. r i'he districts of the three 

cultivation to the end of the fouithyenrfw Kories and SuflVagam appear to present 


including the purchase of the land at the 
Government upset juice of five shillings 
an acre, ut an outlay varying from £10 
to £12 an acre according to local advan- 
tages or disadvantages. A limited return 
is generally yielded even at the end of 
the third yur, but after the fourth ye.fl 
the pioduee of a plantation begins to 
afford a ict^pi more than eqimalent to 
the annual expenditure. The point upon 
which the greatest diversity of opinion is 
found to exist, and which we are hy no 
means prepared to determine, is the aver- 
age quantity produced hy eacMbush when 
at lived at maturity. Ilic distances also 
at which the bushes should* be planted 
are much disputed — some planters allow- 
ing 1200 to uu acre Colliers only bOO. 
Taking an avetage at GOO, a plantation of 
500 acres will contain 200,000 bushes, 
and we arc assured that the annual expen- 
diture on su<h a plantation, with well 
paid European superintendents, will not 
exceed £2000, both for the cultivation qf 
the land and the prcpaiation of the crop, 
which latter, we believe, %as »ever been 
calculated at less than £Ib for each bush. 
To persons oi small capital it may he of 
advantage to know.^tliat the mere clear- 
ing, planting and fencing an estate, e\en 
one reclaimed lror%a forest will not under 
any o i ft u instants exceed £5 an acre. 
A return from an estate is also greatly 
accelerate^ by the facilityeof obtaining 
young plants, consequent upcyi the gene- 
ral cultivation of coffcft by the Native 
inhabitants— plants from one two y ears 
old may be pui chased fu^ a few shillings 
a thousand, and are fouud to answer ex- 
tremely wfcll. We cannot probaWy give 
belter intormatfbn respecting the |ist of 
transport than by stating ttiat tiu^pi J»ent 
contract of the Commissariat department 
for the conveyance of public stores be- 
twccn»Colombo anl Kandy, a distance 
olscveuty two miles, is at the rate seven- 


, gffht advantages, the soil is understood 
to bo excellent, the CnUny and Caitifla 
rivers present the means of easy trails- 
®j)ort to Coloinl o, and labour is almost 
one-half cheaper than in the vLimty of 
Kandy, 

The Mabolo bridge on the road from* 
Colombo to Negotubo, wh*ch was repjrtv ’ 
to have been can wd uilsv* L is not m the 
inait iiijiftcd. 1 he villages Peiagonue 
Wattllcnre still under water, tUB women 
and cluldreu have taken relief in the 
liigli kinds, th*e men are watching their 
property fiom the trees on “which they 
have erected platforms. Government 
•have supplied them with 6alt» fish .and 
provisions. — The water we^ifllappy to« 
state, u now everywhere rapidly su 1 '- 
Bulmg,^^ m t - 

Van Atman's ilairtr. 

Presbyter tan turn in Vu n-WhcfJwra's 
. Land. — Considerable dissat inac tion hna 
been excited in Van Dicmai/sl^and. hy 
an attempt made on th# part of \\)q 
Government, to introduce some ftrovi- 
sums into the Bill lor the regulation #f 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, t!«e ten- 
dency of which, would be entirely to 
destroy Jhe Presbyte-^'ii Church, h^ 
vesting in the Goveriirir the power* 
entrusted by Presbyle* 'ans to their 
Church Courts. MitwitfiStandiag atl 
we have seen and read on the subject, 
vc, cannot clearly understand what the 
Government would be at. It is really 
»i pity that men shouid attempt to legis- 
la.e on a subject on which they are 
entirely ignorant. — S'- John Franklin 
seems to be labouring under the impres- 
sion, that the Church of Scotland, li&e 
the Churches of Knglcnd and Pome/ 
admits of the interference of 
power, but he will find himself as grie- 
vously mistaken as did his brother Govr, 
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Sir R. Bourke.on a certain memorable oc- 
casion when he attempted to interfere in 
the internal management of the Scots 
Church. Sydney. His Excellency has 
not forgotten the rebuff he met with on 
that occasion yet. The aspect of Pres- 
byterian affairs in Van Pieman's Land, 
since Colonel Arthur l»*ft tlmt colony, 
bee presented a somewhat singular ap- 
jpearaace v First — The superbly absurd 
’proclamation of Colonel Sn dgrsss call- 
ing Ihq assembling of a Synod, where 
there where scarcely churches sufficient 
^i^nrm^a Presbytery, the Synod being 
^gJhsequSht^^omposcd of precisely the 
sain9!fl8ffr&/f3 as tfl&^fenor Court of 
Presbytery; and. 2d — the, equally extra- 
ordinary proclamation of Sir J. Franklin, w 
fofliiddiug its assemblage. — Not of (he 
eafne amusingly h irmless character, hoaa-- 
ev^f, was Sir John's intetereuce in 
the case of thc^Rev. Mr Dove, and that 
action has done 'more to injure Sir Jolm, * 
% Our opinion, than any oilier that has 
Kraospired since he assumed the reinj of 
Government. Mr. Dove, it is perhaps 
kllown to our renders, was appointed, 
Than Colonel Snodgrass administered 
V> Government,^ Vay. Dieman s Land, 

- -jJraar^iSfnet of Uatlands. That appoint- 
ment Sir John Franklin, goaded on by 
Archdeacon Hutihins. endeavoured to 
retract, but th# attempt was resisted with 
eo much spiriv, both by the Presbytery 
and the people, that Sir John was glad to 
drew in hisjrorns. 

t 0 i .a • 

American Tree v. — Scientific travel- 
^S^Uave remarked, that the mou ntains 
and rweVk of America an updM?-more 
grand and magnificent scale than those 
of the old WQfU ; and that ner trues and 
Vegetable productions have a corres- 
ponding superiority in the luxuriance of 
growth and medicinal efficacy, not found 

of other regious. We are in- 
debted to her for some valuable additions 
to. our Uylettes, and among others the 
BVLM OFCOLUMBIX, introduced to 
ns by Messrs C. fc A. OLDUIDGg. 

‘This very eledfeint and Chemical prepa- 
xatiou extracted! from a tree, was first 
produced in Pkiiauelyhia, where its unpa- 
rttUeied success secured it a patronage of 
Jth* highest respectability, and when it 
Vap brought to this country in I8i3, it 
• toon received that staanpof public appro- , 
bafion, which gaTC it asUIJ higher degree 
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of celebrity*. Numerous certificates in 
the £umds of the proprietors prove tlmt it 
has the singular and yiluable pr»pcr- 
ties of strengthening w«w»< liair. and pre- 
venting its falling off ; of communicating 
fresh life to it:» apparently dead and de- 
caying roots ; of arresting incipient bald- 
ness. and causing hair to grow where it 
had wholly disappeared — Many a gentle- 
man whose head was rapidly lu.iug its 
natural ornamentfhaa by the use of ihi.i 
Bimm recovered his locks. at. d r ound tl:<ni 
cuthug in lfiore than tlicir worm d luxu- 
riance , and many an elegant woman v. ho 
was dismayed at fhe diminution of her 
most valuable decoration, lias by ap- 
plying this active restorative, imparled 
a salutary yigour to her tresses, which 
fcAve again waved and wantoned in ex- 
uberance and Jienuty. — Oldridge's Balm 
causes Whiskers utid Eye-brows to grow, 
prevents the hair from tunring g:»*y, 
and completely fiees it from scurf. — 
Sold wholesale and retail by the Pro- 
prietors, 1, Wcllington-strcet, Stiaud, 
and by 4 most of the respectable per- 
fumers aud medicine vendeis/ — Puce 
|3s. 6d., 6s„ and 11s., p^r bottle. — 
No other prices arc genuine.— if . B The 
public are requested to be on their 
guard against counterfeits, ask foi Old- 
ridge's Balm, Wellingtun-atrcet, Strand, 
London. « 

It mi a l City Medal. — Messrs. G.iffin 
and Hyame. of Co/nluil. have just pio- 
duced a large raed il (by Barbei). com- 
memorative of the Queen's late visit 
to the city, which may faulynank 
with anything liitheito produced by l*ts- 
trucci. The medal is very e'egnnlly 
designed and executed, the oliveiae 
, present. ng the best likeness of her 
Majesty we have yet seen the reverse 
allegorically, re;<«esentiug her reception 
in the city. No present more elegant 
than this can be offered to young 
people. — A pretty Not^oeal. with hei Ma- 
jesty for its subject, has also been exe- 
cuted for the above lionise. It consists 
of a small head erf the Quee„n engraved on 
a rich stone. The likeness is as peifect 
us the skill of the artist. This seal is re- 
markably unique, and ought to lie in 
every lady's desk, -and on every gentle- 
man's watch chain. It is very cheap too 
-^-all will admit Ahafc the head of Eng* 
land's Queen is worth a crown . 






